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Art. I. — JReise um die Erde, amgefuhrt auf dem Koniglkh 
Preussischen^ Seehandlungs-Schiffe, Prmzess- Louisj^ comman- 
dirt von Captiain W. Wendt, in den Jahren 1830, 1831, 1832. 
(Voyage rdond the World in theJPrus'sian Ship the Princess 
Louise, Dr. F. J. F. Meyetf.) 2 vols. 4to. Berlin. 1834. 

Notwithstanding the numerous narratives of Voyages round 
the World, the successful accomplishment of which, instead of 
being matter of wonder, is now an every-day q^ccurrence, such 
accounts are still looked for with impatience if they are known 
to have been conducted by men from whosb^lsbours new informa¬ 
tion may be ea;|^jected; and are read with interest if they afford 
any. real a^dditioit td our stock of. knowledge. It might, indeed, 
be supposed thkt preceding adventurers had left little to be told 
respecting most of the countries which navigators, not bound on 
a voytfge of discovery, but on a commercial enterprise, had occa¬ 
sion to visit. Thus, for instance, with regard to the work before' 
us, it may be asked, what novelty can we expect from Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, or China? We have not only accounts of voyages 
to all the^ countries, bifl numerous and authentic narratives of 
travels in the interior, which must have anticipated all, and more 
than all, that a transient visiter of the coast can 4iope to learn. 
May we not almost say of such a voyager in the words which 
Schiller puts into the mouth of Max Picc^omini:— 

-ff We have been 

But voyaging along the barren coasts, 

Like some poor ever-roanyng horde of pirates, 
Tbat,**cvowded in this rank and narrow ship, 

House on the wild sea, with wild usages, 

Nor know aught of the nlaiiji, l^id, but the bays.—^ 
Wbate’er in tb’ inland dales the land conceals 
OPfair and exquisite—O! nothing, nothing, 

, Do we behold of that in our nide voyage.* 

however, do not jifstify this view of the subject. The 

• Wlhlletuteia: translated bjr S. T. Coleridge. 
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very frequency of such conimumcations has made us so familiar 
with remote countries, uot only in general, but in detail—not 
merely with the outlines of national character, but J^eu with indi- 
jfiduals—that we are interested in them as old acquaintance and 
af^ desirous of knowing what has happened to them since wc last 
l\pard of them. Thus, for instance, ever sinc^ j:he death of Cook, 
the Sandwich Islands have liecome as interesting to us as maj]^ 
of our own distant possessioys—to which, in fact, thejNBow in 
some measure belong. The celebrated Tameameah and his in¬ 
troduction of European civilization, the labours and cqiiduct of 
the Missionaries, the establishment of Christianity, the visit of 
King Rhftt to England, and his death among us, all serve to ren¬ 
der any real and authentic intelligence vielcome. Besides, in 
the present state of the navigation, commerce, and manufactures 
of Great Britain, it is indispensably necessary to have recent 
information from every part of the world* It is above all de¬ 
sirable that this information should be aifthentic, and on this 
account it must be important in many instances to confront the 
accounts given by our own countrymen with those of foreigners. 
It is possible that tke'^pcculators in mining operations in Mexico 
or Brazil may hold out fairer prospects than facts w'ould justify; 
that Missionaries may describe in too glowing colours the results 
of their labours, and that without intentional misrepresentation in 
either case. 

But further, in reply to those who would object thak little 
novelty can be looked for, we must be allowed to observe, that 
the old proverb, “ there is nothing new under the sun," is in a 
certain point of view wholly exploded. The immensely extended 
sphere of modern education embraces ati infinity of objects which 
were formerly the exclusive domain of the learned; and every 
branch of natural history, botany, zoology, mineralogy, has now 
become a popular and favourite pursuit. In this field new dis¬ 
coveries are daily n<|j)de, which are not merely interesting in 
themselves, but of the fltmost importance to the arts, commerce, 
and manufactures. Numerous instances of this kinef will doubt¬ 
less occur to our readers, but we may mention an important one 
ol^the most rcceiirdate. Thc\Jritisili governmen*, having received 
satisfactory information of the fitness of the timber of the Cowdie 
tree ofJ?few Zealand fo^ spars for the navy, sent the Buffalo to 
that country for specimens. That vessel has ^ list returned, 
apd brought a cargo far exceeding all expectation. Before the 
return of the Buffalo, an Enterprising and experienced naval 
officer, who has formed an establisliment of his own in New 
Zealand^ had offered, and, we believe, contracted with the go¬ 
vernment, to furnish spars of this kind from that island, at a 
lower price and of better quality than those from the Baltic—a 
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cirGUtnstance, \vhicb| in tbe not impossible contingency of a war 
with Russia, fnay be of essential importance to thXii country. 

Every bod^ is aware of the numerous and splendid additions 
made of late* 3 ^ars to the ornaments of our parks and gardens b^ 
plants introduced /rom foreign countries. The beautiful und 
various heaths from the Cape—the dahlia, now so general—the 
^iTie4][g japonica, and innumerable others, are comparatively 
recent. Wc have seen a ^olunie af original drawings, nearly 200 
y^rs old, representing the flowers cultivated at that time in the 
English, garden; bow poor was the ornamental Flora of those 
days when contrasted with the abundant treasures whi^h we now 
possess! How many valuable species of pines have*n'e become 
acquainted with^ and some introduced into our parks, through the 
splendid Monography of the Genus Finns of Mr. Lambert, who 
is still indefatigable in collecting materials to complete his great 
work, and whose magnificent herbarium, unrivalled by any private 
collection in Europe, is "constantly eifriched by acquisitions from 
all parts of the globe ! 

After premising these general observat^ns, we must say a few 
words of introduction to the work before us.* 

This w'as the third voyage of a Prussian ship round the world, 
but no detailed account of the first and second has been pub¬ 
lished, They w^ere undertaken by the Royal Company for Ma¬ 
ritime Commerce, and seem to have fully answered the purpose 
for \i^iich they were projected, of establishing a commercial inter¬ 
course between Prussia and distant countries. The author, Dr. 
Meyen, accompanied the expedition on board the Princess 
Louise, as physician anc^ naturalist, and the work before us bears 
ample te^imony to his industry, zeal, and ability. 

The Princess Louise left Hamburg on the 9th September, 
1830, but ill consequence of adverse w'inds, and* violent storms, 
first in the German Ocean and the Channel, and afterw’ards in the 
Atlantic, did not arrive in sight of Ci^ Frio till the 14th of 
November, and on the following day she reached the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro. Dr. Meyen complains much of the inaccuracy of 
the charts of*this coast; he s^ys, that several new islands, not laid 
dowm in the charts, w'ere discovered close to the sjjore. Among 
them is a small island, with a new house Upon it, almost 4' to * 
the east of Punto Negro, In crossing that part of tlfc Ocean 
called the Sargasso Sea, from the vast quantities of sea-weed, 
fuciis sargasso, Gmel., which is i^ntical with the fiicus natans * 
of and Zi«., he expresses his conviction, contrary to the 

opinion of Von Humboldt and Martius, that these sea-plants do 
not grow on shoals, from which they are detached by various 
causes, but that they germinate and grow in the. water on which 
they float. • n 2 
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We commence our extracts with some of the author’s observa¬ 
tions on Brazil:— * 

** At the time of our visit to Rio de Janeiro Don Pedro was still 
Bihperor of Brazil. We were eye-witnesses of the di^uvbances which 
afterwards forced this extraordinary man to abdici^te his throne. The 
police and the administration of justice were at that time already in so 
relaxdU a state that they were unable to maintain public order. At sun* 
set pickets of soldiers were stationed at all the approaches leadingto the 
principal streets, and every passenger waf challenged. It was by no 
means an unusual occurrence for five or six murders to be perpetrated in 
one night. In many houses the slaves were chained down during the 
night, that their masters might sleep with a feeling of security. The 
capital reseifibled a volcano, of which every one dreaded the eruption 
without exactly knowing how it wouhl break out. Justice will avenge 
itself on the white man for th^ barbarities which he has for centuries 
exercised on millions and millions of negroes. The fate of Brazil is in¬ 
evitable; three-fourths of the population are people of colour, only one- 
fourth being of Caucasian origin.When we visited Rio the im¬ 

portation of slaves bad ceased; the legal import had been prohibited 
since the 1st of July in the sanie year—yet the trade in slaves was still 
carried on in the inttridi*, as well in those who had been already im¬ 
ported as in others who were still smuggled in. Forty thousand negro 
slaves were on an average annually imported into the Brazils; and in 
the few last years previously to the abolition of this lucrative trade there 
was a considerable increase in the importation, so that two or three 
slave ships entered the harbour of Rio every week.” ^ 

We will not follow our author through his description of the 
still existing horrors of the slave-trade, even after the prohibition 
of the further importation of slaves, conformably to the treaties 
made with Fngland^^ His report of a visjit to the. warehouse of a 
slave-dealer, where the greater part of the unfortunatb victims 
were children, branded with red-hot irons, generally on the no¬ 
blest parts of the human body, fully corroborates all the preceding 
accounts of that atrocious system, and of its demoralizing eflPect 
on minds which are iii*V4her respects not destitute of feelings of 
humanitv. 

** To our astonishment,” says lie, wc found at Rio people of the 
coui^ry, distinguished for their i^ucati^n and humaji^ity, who 1‘oolly 
assured us that i£>e were mistaken in imagining that the negroes belong 
*to our species. Agreeably to this principle the slaves are treated, and, 
as Jthe people at Rio boastp v<^tb extraordinary mildness. A person 
must have long resided there, and become gradually accuatorned to the 
light of this misery and degrading oppression, before he can understand 
to:ii language. 

If a stranger visits the depot of a slav%-mevchant, the latter receives 
him with the greatest ciVility, cordially shakes him by the band, and 
assures him of the uncommon excellence of his merchandize. Pie im¬ 
mediately orders some of the poor wretches to stand up, and, stick in 
balid, makes them exhibtt their capabilities. But if these atrocious 





dealers in human flesh perceive that you have entered their depot from 
mere curiosity, they immediately become vulgarly insolent, cursing 
foreign nations, especially the English* who they say meddle in their < 
concerns, and ^ob them' of their legitimate gain, only to enrich thejjn- 
selves. We know, from various writers, what is now the easiest mode 
of acquiring riches* at Rio, namely, by purchasing slaves and sending 
^bcni out to work. ^ * * 

Ikong before day-break, as well as throughout the whole day, thou* 
sands and thousands of slaves niay^be seen wandering about, seeking 
employment; the harbours and market-places are thronged with them, 
and it is impossible to walk even a few steps without being accosted by 
them. 'I'hcse slaves are obliged to provide for their own maintenance, 
and to carry home to their owners a certain sum of money every day. 
If they have been unable to realize this, they arc beaten; but if they 
have gained more, they are allowed jto netain a part, in order to make up 
any deficiency on some other day. louring our stay, we daily saw the 
slaves bring home to their owners two patacas (one rix-dollar Prussian). 
Many owners send their slaves for daily employment to the neighbour¬ 
ing quarries, w'bile very many others send them out to catch insects; 
and this is the reason why the most brilliant insects are to be had so 
cheap at Rio dc Janeiro. When a man has attained to some adroitness 
in this operation, he may on a flue day catch iif the immediate vicinity 
of Rio more than flve or six hundred beetles. This trade in insects is 
considered very lucrative, six milireis (four rix-dullars, or about fourteen 
shillings,) being paid for the hundred during our stay. There is a 
general demand fur these brilliant beetles, whose wing-cases are now 
sounbt for the purpose of adorning the ladies of Europe—a fashion 
which threatens the entire extinction of this beautiful tribe. The dia¬ 
mond beetle (chlamys bacca, Kert., and especially the chlarays cuprea. 
King.) was in great request for brooches for gentlemen, and ten piastres 
were often paid.for a single beetle.” , 

The Thirst of gain has, however, taken other ways to attain its 
object with the greatest rapidity. Humanity wdll not believe the 
fact at some future day, when we state that tHe negroes them¬ 
selves arc sometimes kept for breedinjj, Hks with us horses are 
kept in the studs. Young negresses are purchased solely for 
breeding children; and a negress when pregnant is worth fifty 
piastres more than before. The young children are taken from 
their mother’i brca.st and#sold'^for thirty or forty piastres* Tb 
the master of the slaves everything is lawful—he makes pretended 
marriages and dissolves them w'hen he will; he separates the 
children from their parents, and sellf man and wife, so that they, 
perhaps, ndter meet again. Even the milk of the negresses is 
made an article of trade, and s*ld as cows’ milk. Hence railkiT 
which is always very dear, js never seen at Rio in the houses of 
foreigners, unless they have cows of their ®wn. 

We wish we could participate in the hopes of the author that 
this lamentable state of things is likely to be speedily amended. 
The importation of slaves being prombited, their value is ih-t 
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creased, and the owners must treat them more mildly, in order to 
defer as long as possible tlje necessity of working themselves. 
From the great mortality among the negroes in Brazil, the blend- 
i|ig of the several races, and tijeir consequent imjJVovement, he 
anticipates that in thirty years the slave population will consist of 
men who will no longer bear the yoke of slavery, and will be able, 
from ^e superiority of their tnfinbers, to emancipate themselves, 
if the whites do not give them fi%edoin qf their own accord. 

The subject of slavery and the slave-trade is of such import¬ 
ance, and one in which the English nation is so peculiarly inter¬ 
ested, that yye shall submit a few reflections to the serious con¬ 
sideration of our readers. We have watched with unremitting 
attention the progress of public opinion, from the time when the 
eloquent denunciations of u ^larkson, a Wilberforce, and others, 
first entirely unveiled to the eyes of the astonished world the in¬ 
conceivable horrors of that nefarious traffic, to the late consum¬ 
mation of the long-cherished wishes of the friends of humanity, 
by the ever-memorahle act of complete, though tardy, justice— 
by which, liot only Brinpu’s own favoured isle, but every spot of 
earth on which her fll^g waves, is declared to be the land of the 
free. An extensive correspondence witl» the West Indies during 
the last ten years has induced us to hope that a great number of 
the opponents of emancipation were chiefly actuated by appre¬ 
hensions that it was not yet time to effect it with safety, and we 
are persuaded that, now that the decisive step is irrevocably ta^en, 
they feel their hearts relieved as from a burden that has been 
Irnig intolerable. But the sincere advocates of the Emancipation 
have, we believe, never dissembled from tl\^mselves that this sud¬ 
den change from slavery to freedom might possibly be attended, 
at least at the commencement, with a cottsiderablc diminution in 
the labour of thoknegroes—and, perhaps, in some instances, with 
even a total refusal to w'ork at all—and that tliis would be fol¬ 
lowed by a proportionate*diminution in the produce, especially of 
sugar, the great staple of our islands. At all events, it is certain 
that such a result was confidently anticipated by other countries, 
which predicted the entire ruin of the, British colopie.^, and eon- 
sequent advantage to themselves. 

• Now, it is notorious that, notwithstanding all the treaties which 
have, been^ concluded betwaeit England and other countries for 
the abolition of the slave-trade, it is still carried on*Ho an enor- 
*iuous extent, because, even if thc^governments were really sincere 
in their wishes to suppress this trade, their subjects were wholly 
averse to a step which |hey denounced as utter ruin to all inter- 
es^d in the colonies. They have therefore persisted, in spite of, 
|»erl^ps with the connivance of, their governments, and in Brazil 
in* particular it has been oflicialiy declared to be out of the power 
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of the legislature to put an end to the trafBc. Slaves imported 
by ships under Portuguese colours are indeed sometimes seized^ 
but we* fear that they are employed*by the government nearly in 
the same ma*hliier as thfey would have been if sold to private in<Jjl- 
viduals. But th<^ difficulty of Convicting and punishing the^ 
violators of the laws is nearly insurmouhtable. The ministei^of 
justice has declared in the Chamfber of Deputies in BrazM, that 
the vast extent of coast rendered lit impossible for the most vigi¬ 
lant superintendence to prevent the clandestine importation of 
negroes: that, having had information of an instance of such an 
unlawful importation, lie had sent officers to the spot to investi¬ 
gate the matter and biirig the offenders to justice; but that these 
officers declared in their report, that although they had obtained 
indubitable information of the /aef; it was absolutely impossible 
to produce any legal proof; the people were so decidedly averse 
to the abolition that no one could be found to give evidence; 
that, if witnesses could be had, no Jury would convict, and even 
the local magistrates would not condemn. The moment a slave 
ship arrived, the negroes were hurried into the interior, and no 
trace of the transaction was to be found ^n*the spot where it had 
taken place. Such being the case, it can scarcely be doubted 
that Brazil, which offers such facilities for extensive cultivation of 
colonial produce, will use every means to promote that object, 
and to supply any deficiency, real or supposed, in the produce of 
tb^ British West Indies. 

Under these circumstances, it will be for the English govern¬ 
ment to use all lawful means to prevent the act of justice done 
to our own slaves from having a fatal influence in continuing the 
abomiimtion of slavery, and promoting th^ slave-trade in other 
countries. Those treaties wliicii are even now inefficient, will be 
still less regarded when the temptation to viojate them shall be 
greater. It is affirmed, that the escape o^ one slave ship out of 
three affords the dealer sufficient profit. What then can Eng¬ 
land do? There is one thing which vve think might be tried, and 
which would probably have a considerable effect in attaining the 
object desired. It is W6ll kupwn, that it was unanimously re¬ 
solved by the*sovereigns al the Congress of Vienna that thtf slave- 
trade should be abolished all over the world, Portuguese 

transmarine possessions wore not th^i separated fromjthe mother 
country, which it might be hoped would be able to exercise some 
control over them. They are now independent. Let England, 
call on the governments of Europe not to allow the importation 
of colonial produce, fronf any country where it can be proved 
that the slave-trade is still carried on, eitlier with the sanctk»i or 
connivance of the governoieut, or in spite of jt; such a measure 
would sorely act as a check on the iinpcnrtatioa of slaves. Could 
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that point be eifectually att^ained, it might be hoped that the ex¬ 
tinction of slavery itself would in due time succeed, as it has done 
<* in the British colonies. * 

.^During the remainder of the short stay of the Process Louise 
at Rio, Dr. Meyen made the be%t use of his tiyiie in adding very 
coijsiderably to his collections both of plants and insects, and, 
though his excursions were naturally confined to the environs of 
the city, he discovered many nevi| species. 

On the 20th of November the Loflise left the harbour to 
proceed round Cape Horn to Valparaiso. A great number of 
water-snakes were seen botli in the bay and in the open sea, and 
medusae of ^imense size, that is, a foot and a foot and a half in 
diameter, Boated past the vessel. 

** When we came on deck thtf'foUowing morning (29th November), 
the ship was surrounded by a humber of albatrosses, sea-gulls, and 
swallows, which were hovering over the quiet waters and eagerly 
catching in their bills everything that was thrown to them from the 
ship. Travellers must be pardoned for so often introducing the alba¬ 
tross, as it would in fact be very difficult to avoid mentioning these 
birds; for months toge^er they were our constant companions during 
our dreary passage round Cape Horn, affording us many a pleasant hour 
on this stormy and desolate ocean, never forsaking us, even when the 
towering waves broke over us. When those in whom misery has not 
yet completely stifled the voice of nature, visit the remoter deserts of the 
world, be they either on the boundless ocean or on land, the smallest 
being endowed with life possesses an infinitely higher interest thanTar 
more important objects inspire in the bustle of the nrorld. Proudly the 
albatross soars upon his element, bidding defiance to the raging of the sea 
and the fury of the tempest; without touching the waters even with the 
tips of his wiugs, he ris'is with the heaving wftvc and descends again 
into the abyss, over which the next billow breaks In foam. I'here can 
be no doubt that bis flights extend round the whole circumference of 
the earth, and he is probably the only bird of which this can be affirmed. 

“ Close behind the steso of the Princess several of these magnificent 
birds were resting on the wavjes, and seemed very hungry. We threw 
them some pieces of bacon which were fastened to large iron fisbing- 
houks; one of them instantly seized the hook, which it was about to 
swallow with the bacon; the line wa§ quickly drawn up, and the by'd, 
with the aid of hooks, dragged on board. *10 a very shoft time we bad 
four of these gigafStic birds on the deck, where they walked about as 
there was no room for them even ^o spread out their wings for flight. 
On deck tbi^’enormous creature^is as awkward in its motions as it is 
graceful when on the water. The great curvature of the ^oint of the 
beak helps to fasten the hook, and, af their voracity is really extraordi¬ 
nary. there arc always some ready to seize the bait when the sea is calm. 
It is a beautiful and affectipg sight to witness the eagerness with which 
the other albi^trosses hasten to the spot, when one of their comrades is 
caught by the hook and is dragged on board; they immediately seize 
the ^aptive by the wings with ' their enormous beaks, and endeavour to 
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hold him back with all their might. They keep up with him till he is 
close to tlie ship, and when their companioy is at length drawn up, they 
take tbeir-station at some distance, looking after him, till the irresistible 
charm of some iiw bait allures a second and a third from among their 
party. One day, as a female bird was chrawn up, a huge albatross, pro¬ 
bably her mate, came up from a considerable distance: he exerted his 
utmost strength to pull her back j but aU his efforts proved unavailing. 
Thus a number of these beautiful birds are every year taken by the ships 
that double Cape Horn; they ^e left to walk about on deck, chiefly for 
the amusement of the sailors.”.... 

” The for^e of the masses of water which some American rivers pour 
into the bason of the Atlantic has probably been frequently exaggerated; 
we were, therefore, the more surprised when we felt the cflitfcts of the 
Kio de la Plata at a distance of more than eighty German (nearly 400 
English) miles. In crossing the latitude 9f the mouth of this mighty 
river we continued in. 50° longitude west* of London, and observed a 
current of 24' to 30' south-east within the course of twenty-four hours.” 

On the 13th of December, having been prevented by contrary 
winds from passing through the Strait le Maire, the voyagers 
descried the distant and picturesque Staatepland, and while the 
captain and oflfleers were taking a view of th#coast, the author 
and his assistants were employed in collecting some of the species 
of sea-weed which passed the ship in immense quantities. Among 
these they recognised two species of fucus, otic of which was the 
fuciis pyriferus, which Banks and Solaiider, in Cook’s first voyage, 
found 4n Strait le Maire, of the length of ^£00 and even 300 
feet. Mr. Agardh has formed the genus Macrocystus merely 
because it has inflated petioles. 

** We succeeded in securiyg one of these floatin^islands, which was 
drawn on board with greater exertion by five men amid loud acclamations. 
It was not possible to disentangle the enormous mass ; we were unable 
to draw out more than sixty-six feet of what was probably the principal 
trunk; the individual branches were from thirty tq, forty feet long, and 
about the same thickness as the main stem from which they issued. 
The entire length of the plant may be estimated at triple the length 
measured—consequently 200 feet. The pear-shaped air-vessels at the 
bases of the leaves were from sij^ to seven inches long, and each leaf 
from one or two tg seven or eight feet in length—dimensions which 

may aflFord some idea of the enormous size of these plants*’.As 

the air-vessels are so very large, we found no difficulty in preserving a 
quantity of the air contained in them, wbi^ we enclosed in henrftUcally 
sealed bottles, and brought home for cbymical analysis. The extraction 
of this air in sea-water, which was of a temperature of 4*^ R. and the 
thermometer standing at 4° 8', was ver/cold work.” 

It took the vessel twenty-^ve days to double Cape Horn* 
After passing the latitude of the Straits of Magellan, the weather 
became, more favourable, and she cast anchor at'Valparaiso on 
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^efilstof January. So much has lately been puUished con¬ 
cerning Valparaiso, its climate, natural productions, &c., that 
our author does not find it necessary to enter into detail on the 
subject. Referring to the statements of Mrs. Gftlham respecting 
the elevation of the ground during the earthquake, the author 
*=sa^s that, on examining the coast of the bay, both north and 
south, this fact was every wH'ere confirmed. 

** One afternoon, when the sea-breeze- was not very strong, we made 
an excursion to the rocks, wiiich lie on the northern side of the har¬ 
bour, far above Alroendral j we were most agreeably surprised by the 
extraordinary luxuriance of the vegetation, and the variety of animals 
which ab&und here. These masses of sienite, which lie half under 
water, am a part of the rocks which were raised to a height of three 
or four feet above the level df the sea during the last great earthquake 
in 1822. The millions of plknts and animals which once animated the 
surface of these cliffs, while they wem yet covered by ^he waves, have 
all dried up. The beautiful effect of the submarine Flora and Fauna is 
much heightened by the transparency of the water; all the surfaces are 
covered with innumerable pboladas, intermingled with actiniae of the 
richest colours; while ehltonae of the most diversified tints, patellae, and 
fissurellae clothe the rocks, and vie with the actiniae in brilliancy of 
colouring. Large asteiiae, wbich are here particularly abundant and of 
unusual beauty, are seen at a greater depth, or fasten^ to the sides of 
the larger rocks. The asterias helianthus^ Lam.^ with whose original habitat 
we were hitherto unacquainted, is found in large numbers on the coast 
of Valparaiso. The extraordinary size of this animal, and theciumber 
of its radii, of wbich it generally has between thirty and forty, con¬ 
stitute it one of the most distinguished of this beautiful species. Our 
asterias aurantiaca, Nov. Sp. excels it in the richness of its tints, but 
the bright coloured asterias gelaHnosOt Nov. Sp. is, undoubtedly, the 
finest of the whole, and it is much to he regretted that it cannot be 
preserved without losing all its splendid colours. Its surface is white, 
inclining to a* milky blue, and the prickly warts with which it is co¬ 
vered are of a hrigt-t orange. Numerous voracious crabs inhabit the 
clefits of these rocks ; vapous fuel, with their long broad leaves, which 
are sometimes eaten by the poor people, cover the rocks and afford food 
and shelter to various tribes of animals.’* 

having been decided, %ome(doys after 'arrival* of the 
princess Lcniise at Valparaiso, that she should remain there for 
five or six weeks, the dc^or and his companions resolved to 
underage a jourhey across the Cordilleras, as far as Men¬ 
doza. Though this excursion was highly interesting to them- 
sdlvef|imd they found manj^ valuable additions to their collec- 
tionti; yet this route is so well ^nown from the accounts of 
jpaec^ing travelten that it is unnecessary to dwell upon that 
imb^etk Their observations on the manners of the people are 
worthy of atteo^n, add those relating to die statements pub- 
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lished by our own countryman may deserve the consideration of 
future travellers to South America. , 

**Ta attempting to give a sketch of the life and mannas of the 
inhabitants of S^iago^ it Is more thpn probable that many inaccu¬ 
racies have crept into the description, since our residence among them 
was but short, and our occupations too various to allow of our giving* 
much time to the study of their character Wc have not measured ^he 
manners and customs of these nations d>y the standard adopted in our 
less genial climate, and which *iias been sanctioned by the authority of 
centuries; and though wf may occasionally state facts very much at 
variance with the customs of our own country, we have not done so 
with the view to represent them as cither bad or vulgar, nor yet with 
the foolish notion of holding up the manners of our own couutry as the 
only model of propriety and decency. Our sole object has been clearly 
to point out the difference existing irv such various countries, that the 
observer of human nature may be able to form aii accurate idea of the 
national character of the people, and to trace the causes which have 
occasioned so great a diversity in the manners and customs of dif¬ 
ferent nations. It is, therefore, to be regretted that the many English 
travellers, who have visited these countries within the last few years for 
the acquirement of wealth, but who have gene(%ll}i returned with dis¬ 
appointed Lopes, should have published their journals, in which they often 
represent this amiable nation in the most revolting colours, and that too 
after having experienced the strongest demonstrations of hospitality and 
kindness. The sex especially has been an object of attack, and some¬ 
times ladies have even been mentioned by name, a circumstance which 
has befii unfavourable to later travellers; for the custom, which ad¬ 
mitted eveiy stranger of respectability into the first families, without the 
necessity of a special introduction, has now disappeared. The ladies 
are much afraid of the formal Englishman, who cannot understand 
their habits,^nd tufns them ^nto ridicule as soon as Ac leaves their com¬ 
pany. lie fancies himself distinguished when a lady presents him with 
nowers, whereas it is only a mark of common politeness. An English¬ 
man calls the people dirty, because after dinner a basin ^s passed round 
the table, and the whole company, ladies as well*as gentlemen, wash 
their bands, whereas these good-natured people desire by this to show 
their cordiality to their guests. 

'*The forms and cererponies of the Roman Catholic worship still 
continue to ha^ great influence tb» majority of the population, and 
Catholicism is still the only anthorized religion of ihe^ state, a Ikw 
which we can scarcely comprehend, because the legislative authority of 
these times, in fact, broke the harsh stp^pmacy of the churgh after 
the enemy had J^en defeated. The revenues of the pious institatioiTs 
were henceforth considered as state property, and the clergy received 
salaries—nay, they even proceeded, anck evidently with too much preci¬ 
pitation; to abolish the monasteri*^, by which they destroyed the schools 
of the monks, while they were as yet destitute ^of means to establish 
others in their stead. Very few of the presidents, among whom was 
Ovalle, publicly professed the Catholic religion; neither have many of the 
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ministers hitherto done so. Indeed^ do not think that we are far 
from the truth if we ascribe^^ but a very slight degree of regard for the 
prevailing forms of religion to the more influential men of this new 
. state. The writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and othtY French contem¬ 
porary authors, which arc read *witb the greates| avidity throughout the 
^country, have not failed of their effects upon the easily excited minds of 
those people. It is by no meals a rare occurrence in the provinces/ to 
meet with men with the writings of these philosophers in their hands, 
who are still ignorant whether. Prussia it in England or North America. 
The people are, in general, extremely bigotecK—the women and girls of 
all ranks ii^ariably soyou are not permitted to pass a, church or a 
convent without taking off* your ]|^ and making an obeisance. A 
visit to the churches of Santiago is as dangerous to the Protestant''as a 
pilgrimage to the mosques is to the Christian at Constantinople. Only 
a short time before our arrival, tjvo Englishmen were grossly insulted in 
the cathedral. ^ 

“ The inhabitants of the west coast of Sooth America have not 
remained free from the mania of imitating the manners and customs of 
foreign nations, and thus we see with regret the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of all nationality of character in those towns, which are more 
exposed, in consequenec of the free trade, to the influence of foreigners. 
We should form a very erroneous idea of beautiful Chili and its inhabi¬ 
tants, were we to look only at Valparaiso. 

A Chilian lady, even of middling rank, always wears silk stockings, 
and such tight silk shoes that they are sure to burst in two or three 
days; their church-going attire is made of velvets, silks, and laces, and 
they have the largest and handsomest French tortoise-shell cornbsuan their 
hair, and sometimes, if they wish to appear much dressed, they display two 
or three: even in the bouse, they wear the most elegant Chinese 
shawls, with which they often lie down on the carpets. Not only is 
domestic peace frequently disturbed by thi»>extravagance, and marriages 
prevented from taking place, because the men Lave not\be adequate 
means; but we may almost regard it as likely to prove a source of ruin 
to the country,df proper measures are not taken to counteract this un- 
happy propensity, i^ood, we mean practical, female schools, on the 
same plan as those in Europe, ought to be established, and not such as 
the celebrated school of Mora, at Santiago, which, in our opinion, is but 
calculated to excite the very propensity which, above all others, ought 
to be suppressed. It is not so spltry in Chili as its inbabitant| fancy, 
and who on that ground refrain from ^ork ; it seemtvto us to be merely 
a habit of imlolence, which they are unveiling to shake off, although 
the times are altered, and reguire the adoption of a different system, 
R is vefy remarkable that ft is only since the general deliverance from 
the dominion of the Spaniards that this love of dress tn the ladies has 
becoipe so extravagant. Althoqgh all secretly condemn it, yet no one 
ventures to speak against it openly, for in no * country, probably, are 
the men to completely;under the autbotity of the sex, (we do not exactly 
mean to say unde| that of their wives,) as in Chili, though it is only a 
natural consequence of their beauty and attractions.” 
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At Santiago our travellers had the good fortune to meet with 
Mr. J. Ingrimoi, (probably Ingram,]^ an Englishman, who not 
only received them with much kindness, but even offered them 
accommodatioiTin his hduse, which they gladly accepted. Being* 
well acquainted W'ith all the menilbers of the government, he 
presented them to Don Diego Portales, vice-president of tho 
republic and minister of the iuteribr, who promised to facili¬ 
tate, as far as lay in his power, thei!r inland journey. Their ori¬ 
ginal plan was to go over*the volcano of Maiph to Mendoza, 
and, if possible, to visit the new volcanoes, which broke out in 
sight of Santiago, during the earthquake of 1829. The minister, 
however, assured them, that the journey to Mendozif was im¬ 
practicable, because the independent Indians occupied that part 
of the country; and that, in spite of all attempts which had been 
made, the way to the new volcanoes* had not yet been found. 
He advised them to confine their attention to the volcanoes of 
Maiph and Peteroa, both of which are in constant action. 
This advice they followed, and immediately prepared for their 
journey—the account of which is highly, interesting, but far 
too long for our pages. • 

It was about this time that accounts were received in Europe 
of immense quantities of silver having been discovered in Chili, 
on which the most extravagant speculations had been founded— 
we, at the same time, heard of a journey into the interior of the 
country, undertaken by order of the Chilian government. The 
following passage relates to the latter;— 

** At San Fernando we met Mr. Claudius Gay, a French naturalist ot 
Draguignan, who, ^accompapied by Don Jose An^n Silva, a worthy 
Chilian of ^ntiago, was ^bout to visit all the provinces of the Chilian 
republic. Mr. Gay was commissioned to this great undertaking by the 
government, with which be had concluded the following«contract:— 

“ Mr. Gay agreed to travel over the whole of Cyii in four years and 
a half, and minutely to investigate the natural history, geography, geo¬ 
logy, statistics, every thing in short which nSight he advantageous to 
manufactures, commerce, or the government. And only one year after 
the completion of the journey, Mr. Gay stipulated to submit to the 
inspectidn of a coupnission a sketch of \be following works;— • 

1. General natural history of Chili, of the animalsir plants^ and 
minerals, accompanied by plates. • 

" 2. The physical geography of Chin, vith observations tin the 
climate and temperature of the provinces, with a map of the 
whole state, and views and plans of the principal towns, har¬ 
bours, and rivers. ^ * 

3. The entire geology of the country. » 

4. The statistics of the republic, with reference to agriculture, 
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tfftdie, teftnu^urest popnlatioDj and the administration of eveiy 
fi^vined# 

^'5. Pan of a museum, in all its branches, with a catalogue of 
^ . names, &c. 

** 6. Accurate inmtigation of all the mineral springs in the coun< 

6 * 

‘*«The government agreei! to (pay Mr. Gay one hundred and twenty- 

five pi^tres per month, during the whole of his journey, and to give 
directions to the chief authorities of the different provinces to promote 
in every way the objects of the traveller —M the collections made by 
Mr. Gay, were to be th6’ptO]M^ty of the state. The government also fitr« 
niaheri Mm with astronomical and other instruments, which were, how¬ 
ever, either to he returned undamaged or paid for, on the completion of 
the journey. 

** This great, enterprise, from which so much was to be expected, was 
bcp||UQ in October the preceding year. Mr. Gay bad examined the 
sOa^es of the Hio Caebapoal and its vicinity—visited the lake Tagua- 
^ua, and was about to commence a journey to the Rio Tinguiririca 
ilpfd Ifs source. His departure was fixed for the day after our arrival, 
^)prery thing prepared for the expedition." 

mving }eariied«at*San Femandid that a body of 2000 Indian 
horsemen, of the tribe of the Fehuep^es, had encamped at the 
foot of the vokano of Peteroa, our voyagers resolved to accom¬ 
pany Mir.; 6^, and to penetrate as far into the Cotdilleras as 
th^ timh would permit. They left San Fernando on the Srd of 
Fefc^ruary, and reached the banks of the Tinguiririca by sunset 
the"next day. On the 5th, they prosecuted their journey along 
a chain of steep hills, from two to three hundred feet high, where 
they collected a great number of new plants, among which were a 
rose and a parmeHa, bodi of extraordinary beairty. « 

The rock consists of green porphyry, with large masses of 
felspar^ whicl^ occasionally stands out very high and steep on the 
right bank: at sotne distance are almost perpendicular walls of 
$i^ite, of the height of above a diousand feet; their serrated 
rising bare aSove all vegetation^ It was noon before 
dte.. party reached the Rio Chado de Talcaregua, where it 
emptl^ into the Hio l^nguiriHca; they crossed thjs dan- 
gefo^s itiaOntain stream with gre&t cautioii, fbr it was so rapid 
that the mules were often driven back in their progress. At 
^ry step dbey first car^utly tried die finnness of the bottom, 
and them advanced with their bre^asts directed agaipst the stream. 

other side of the river they had immediately to ascend 
a jpry steep mountain about‘six hundred feet high, on the sum- 
^iWof which there avas a small pfateau, where they rested under 
the of some trees. The continued heat had so completely 
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burnt up <be 'whole, plain which lay exposed to the sttn’s rays, 
that a few scattered halms of wild,oats and some l^weriti^ 
shrubs of the Bermudiana were all that remained. On acci*- 
dentally turning up the clayey soil, it was found completely* 
filled with small balhs, the dowers and leaves of which had long 
since disappeared. How beautiful must be the aspect of j:hif 
plain and all the declivities of these*mountains in the spring of 
the year, 4hen they are clothed With the splendid mantle of the 
liliacese! Here and theref where there was some moisture to 
lessen the withering effect of the heat, were seen traces of this 
fi||t beauty of the spring. Unfortunately they were not able 
t^rosecute tbeir journey to the extent they hoped, tfh express 
having been sent to inform them that their ship would sail on the 
12th of February, and not stop, as Ifhd been intended, till the 
beginning of March. They, therefdVe, parted from Mr. Oay, 
who was to proceed to the Volcano del Aaufre, and the sources 
of the Tinguiririca, while Dr. Meyen resolved to ascend the 
Monte Impossible on the crest of the Cordilleras. This was an 
arduous undertaking, in which, however, ^ter much labour he 
succeeded. * * 


The very difficult iroad Since our last resting place, near the spring 
on the plateau de Qualtatas, had carried us over five high mountains, 
which consisted, fbr the most part, of green.>stone porphyry, and cl 
which some presented a vidy stwnage appearance, as the rock compodtig 
them qnnsfsted of thick dabs piled one upon another, which, on the 
summit of the mountain, lay quite detached, so that we could throw 
them down. The last mountain before you come to the Monte im* 
possible is composed of a red green-stone porphyry, in wbieb are dii* 
serainated a number of crystals; in some parts, wMch are exposed to 
the constant%eat of the ^n, the surface is covered with a black and 
shining coat of brown iron-stone. Anoth^ mountaiu consists of a 
white stone, which is entirely decomposed and changed ihto a substance 
resembling porcelain earth. On the northern side there is. a fearfully 
steep' precipice, across which there was a’ fdotrpath. It was hut just 
possible to proceed by this toute, and it Was only by treading very 
firmly into the deep ashes of the decomposed rock that we had a toler*, 
ably safe footing^ This mou^S^n. preqpice is above a thousand fhet 
deep, and great masses of rocli iffijp^d over the foOt-path, fragments*iol 
which occasionally rolled down, .At length, about four in Ibe aftemnoli, 
we reached the limit of eternal- inqw on ihe Mqute Imposslblqi The 
houldem on the declivity of the wbicl^^ from five to six hnnm^ 
feet high, impeded.our pr^ress' at evhry step, and the exertion was so 

f reat, that we began to suffer h’om a V|plent. oppression on the chest. 

he temperature of the air close aio th^se fields of snow was 5**, S' )A., 
and the water that came from the, SubW bnly while Ihe^ei- 

mometer exposed to the sun was The cone of this lofty iMWhW’ 

tain consists of gmenish grey porphyry, with numerous very ' large 
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crystals of hornblende. We never regretted the loss of onr barometer 
more thab at this moment, vjhen we had for the first time attained the 
line hi perpetual snow on the Cordillera. We passed some delightful 

• moments in the contemplation .of the magnificent scen^y before 

« 

c On the 11th of February the travellers again reached Santiago, 
whbre they found the whola city in gala, celebrating the anni* 
versary of the battle of Cha^abuco, and learned, to dieir great 
vexation, that their ship was likely to remain for a considerable 
time at Valparaiso, so that they had hurried back without any 
necessity. They resolved, therefore, to prosecute their excur¬ 
sions from Santiago, and to visit the sources of the Rio Maipit, 
and the volcano of that name. On this very interesting excur¬ 
sion they reai^hed on the third day a place called the Quesaria, a 
small hut, resembling, as* it‘ seems, the chalets of Switzerland, 
where a few persons pass the summer in making cheese. They 
estimated its elevation above the level of the sea at nine thousand 
feet. We subjoin an«accouiit of some remarkable petrifactions. 

Towards three o'dock we left the Quesaria, and entered upon the 
most fatiguing roacf which we had yet had to travel; it lasted above two 
hours, and ran along the declivity of the high mountain chain which 
borders the right bank of the Rio del Volcan, and is thickly covered 
with boulders. The formation of these rocks consists of black por¬ 
phyry mid Alpine limestone of a bluish black colour, whose strata are 
placed perpendicularly; their terminations form a continued epd vari¬ 
ously indented coast, sometimes rising considerably and then descending 
like steps, and having numerous deep clefts, which appear as if they 
had been formed by the continual washing of a torrent. This Alpine 
limestone contains ctn immense mass of petrifactions, among which we par¬ 
ticularly noticed the ammon’s horns; we saw specimens measuring three 
feet in diameter; but, owing to the rapidity with which we were obliged 
to travel, we could not bring any of them away with us; we, however, car¬ 
ried off some other petrifactions, such as cucuUse, exogyrss, coral, cyatho- 
phyllum, belemnites, &c.; they are, however, not in good preservation, 
being much flattened and damaged. Advmicing further on this difiicult 
route, which offers little variety except a few prickly leguminous plants, 
and very interesting shrubby sjriigenecistae, we find th^ rock composed 
entirely of porphyritic conglomerates,^ which alternate in their colours at 
every thousdhd paces. Sometimes they appear variegated green and 
white, then red and yellow,|tben brown and black, and so on, till the 
^len of the riivr opens in^. a ptlain, which rises directly into the snow 
fields of the ridge.” * 

In their advance towards tbe^ volcano they met with many 
difiScultiesj but were amply rewarded as well by the valuable 
additbtf to their collections, as by the sublimity of the scenery. 
They were, however, Unable to reach the crater, being stopped 
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on one side by prodigious masses of ice, covered with aslics of 
black lava, and extending nearly to the sunnnit, which was co¬ 
vered with snow, and on the other si5ie by a deep cleft, which it 
was impossibk^to pass;'they, therefore, returned to Valparaiso* 
where they had still time, before the sailing of the ship, to visit 
the warm baths of tHolina. * 

The Princess Louise left Valpaiaiso on the fith of Mardi to 
proceed to Copiapu, to take ini copper, but first touched at 
Coquimbo, to take on boatd a young Englishman in the employ 
of the owner, who had business to transact at Copiapd. On 
the 10th of March, they entered the harbour of Copiap6. Large 
masses of rock rose before the entrance of the harbour, and the 
surf was terrible. Captain Wendt, though he had visited it on a 
former voyage, thought it necessary^to use very great caution; 
he entered without accident, havings had constantly from fifteen 
to twenty fathoms water. They had, however, narrowly escaped 
a great danger, for they learned that, close to the entrance, and 
almost in the middle of it, there was a sharp rock, only six feet 
under water, which had been discovered a short time before by 
an American ship striking on it. Captahi Wendt resolved to 
ascertain its precise situation, and had some difficulty in finding 
it. A noise like that of boiling water led him to the rock : they 
ascertained that it was only six feet below the water, but at its 
edges their sounding line showed a depth of two hundred feet. 

Th{p changes that have taken place on this coast, in conse¬ 
quence of the successive convulsions of nature, are very remark¬ 
able. We have already noticed the elevation of the surface by 
the earthquake of 1821), as mentioned by Mrs. Graham; the fol¬ 
lowing parage contains i^ome interesting particulars:—’ 

The basis of this coast of northern Chili, is the same kind of coarse¬ 
grained sienite which we collected at Valparaiso and Coquimbo, but wc 
were greatly surprised on beholding the immense ^anks of shells which, 
in this place, invariably cover the sienite, and extend unbroken into the 
open sea. In some places these banks rise more than forty or fifty feet 
above the present level of the sea; they consist of a mixture of perfect 
shells, such as we found in a living state on this coast, cemented with 
sand, clay, an<f the fragments of 'shells! In some places of considerable 
extent, there are masses composed of such very small fragments, and so 
firmly cemented, that it is difficult to make out! what they are. Froni 
among the millions of shells which lie hul'ied here, we have tollected 
perfect specimens of the Concholepa Peruviana, some of which were 
even yet covered with pboladse and a gigantic balanus, the Venias 
Dombeyi, the cardium, and manyptheii. 

“ In speaking of the efiects produced by the 'great earthquake of 
1822, we have already mentioned several places on tlie coast of Chili, 
where similar banks of shells have been noticed. We at the same time 
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Bti&ted, tbftt the samife cause which had occasioned the earthquake had also 
derated the whole tract of the coast of central Chili three or four feet above 
the level of the sea. This lifdkl the banks of living shelbfish above the 
^^orfaeeof the water, which caused the fish to die. By ^is circumstance 
we were immediately able to discover that similar elevations of the 
^und bad frequently taken place, and that thewbad been of different 
aegrDas of violence. . This was most evident in the harbour of Copiapo, 
where the shell banks are of extraordinary magnitude, and in several 
places have a different stratificatidn. 

We here perceive that the ocean formed large caverns in these 
banks when they were on a level with its surfiice, and which, having 
been raised by successive earthquakes, now appear at different elevations. 
The springt-tides also, which have occurred here at various tiines, have 
contriouted to give a ragged and very singular appearance to these 
banks. Many of these elevations have doubtless taken place in our 
times, but we have no historical decounts of them. An old fisherman, 
who lives with bis wife and children in a miserable but, was the only 
person who had witnessed these great convulsions of nature. He had 
taken up bis abode in one of those great caverns which have been formed 
in the shell banks by the action of the water, when, during the great 
earthquake of 1819, tl^e sea suddenly rose and inundated the whole 
count^ to the depth*of 30 feet; it also penetrated into his cave and 
wept away four of his children.^ 

The accounts which have hitherto reached Europe respecting 
this very remarkable part of Chili are extremely scanty, and, 
with the exception of the little communicated by Frezi^re, in his 
voyage to the South Sea, and by Captain Basil Hall, there is 
perhaps scarcely any original information. On the maps the 
whole of this country, as well as that of Atacama, is incorrectly 
laid down. No traveller, at least none who has published his 
observations, has penetrated beyond the town bf Copiapd, and 
in all books and maps we find a Volcano de Copiap6, which 
however does mot exist there. Or. Meyen cannot speak in suffi.* 
ciently high terms ef the natural resources of the country; the 
fertility of the soil, the.beauty of the climate, and the abundance 
of valuable metals, being an ample compensation for the frequent 
and oiHten destructive earthquakes with which it is visited more than 
any other part of South Aiuarica; for during ouraravellers’ stay 
six 6r seven^hocks in twenty-four hours were a\ery usual occur¬ 
rence. Before every shock a slight noise, like that of distant 
thundw, is heard, Tha f>eople, however, seem not much to 
regard it; often when they are engaged in convercijition, a person 
hearing noise (rtitde) cries ** Espere usted !” and runs out of 
the house; when the shock il ove{ be goes in again and continues 
^ coi^ersation if nothing had happened. 

The ^great mineral wealth of this country is well known. Two 
hundred mines of gold, silver, and copper are actually worked; 
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but the produce is far inferipV to what it wight country 

were better cultirated. the popnlaUQU wore ounoarPHa and indus* 
trioua. and above all, if iWre wfA'e passable roads* Another 
great obstaclg is the V^ant of fuel so that if the ore werp^not eg.- 
tremely rich it would not be Worth the expense of Working. 
Ores containing fess than 50 per cent, are disregarded. But |he 
bronze, as the Chilians call the variegated copper ore of the mine 
of Checo, which belongs to an |!nglish company, contains gene¬ 
rally 70 per cent., whencis it might be inferred that the profit is 
enormous; but such is not the case. The ore must be conveyed 
by troops of mules from Checo to La Punta, ten leagues distant, 
where the smelting furnaces are situated. The copper must then 
be conveyed on the backs of mules to the port, which is SO 
leagues distant The fuel for the furnaces, chiefly charcoal, is 
fetched from the Cordilleras, al the distance of several days’ 
journey, where the small shrubs are burnt to make charcoal. 
Thousands of mules are employed in this labour; the expense and 
the loss of time are consequently very great, and nothing but 
good roads can remedy this evil. 

On our travellers’ return from Checft they passed through 
Nantoco, a pretty village, consisting of sixty or seventy peasants’ 
houses. The English Mining Company has here a very fine 
farm (hacienda), from the produce of which the workmen in 
their mines are supplied, At another farm belonging to tjie 
company different sorts of European grain are cultivated, and 
there are fine vineyards. 

" No where,” says Dr. Meyen, have we seen larger or finer flavoured 
grapes, but the wine which is made from them is very bad, and not in- 
iike that jroin Conception? .This however must %e attributed to jhe 
mode of preparing it, as none of the persons employed about it have the 
slightest knowledge of the process, it seemed to us that this wine ought 
to equal Madeira. The manager of thi(^ hacienda of Nantoco is an 
ISnglishman, who has lived many years in this tiountry, and has com¬ 
pletely adopted its manners and customs. The finest fig^, pomegranates, 
and apricots, are here found in abundance, and this hacienda is, in every 
respect, far superior both in its arrangement and neatness to every simi¬ 
lar est^lishmvnt in the countryi • , 

On the following morning we continued our journgy to La Panto, 
where the smelting furnaces of the company are situated.” * ■ 

On their arrival at La Punta, the trfivellers were received wrth 
the greatest attention by the director of the works, a very agree¬ 
able and well-informed Spaniard. ^ The process of smelting the 
copper ore is here carried ba in a very superior manner, and the 
bars sent from these works are valued, on account of their purity, 
considerably higher than those of any other mines. 

c 2 
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We quote the following remarks on the condor 

" About two leagues from I^ntoco, we perceived in the road before 
us a dead mule, which was instantly attacked by ten of the large vul¬ 
tures called condor: We immediately alighted and went up to them 
with a double-bairel gun. Tbey*very quietly suffered us to come up 
till we were within 200 paces of them, when one after the other bopped 
off and took their station at some^distance in a semicircle, watching us 
closely, and retreating a little at every step we advanced. Only one of 
them remained with the prey, on which be placed bis claw, every now and 
then turning his bead to observe us. We fired at him just as he was 
about to rise; the ball hit bis side; be Happed his wings viclently, ran 
forwards, and rose a little. We then fired the shot from the second 
barrel, which lodged under his wing; he made another effort, expanded 
his wings, and flew away with the rest. We never again met with 
this species of condor; they wore certainly above four feet high ; nearly 
the whole of their body of a greyish brown, their back quite white, and 
a yellowish White ruff' round the throat. We saw the black condor with 
the white back in great numbers on the summit of the volcano of 
Maiph, and we may almost certainly afiirm that the vultures we bad 
just seen are a totally distinct and much larger species of the same 
genus. Molina remarks that the word condor is of Peruvian origin, 
and that it signifies very large and different kinds of vultures. Hamilton 
saw condors five feet high, whose legs were as thick as a man’s wrist. 
Thfeir iris was of a dark brown, while that of the vultur gryphus, 
Humb.j was yellow. From all this it seems probable that there exist 
other and larger species of the condor than those with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. The usual manner of catching this king of birds is by pj^acing 
some dead animal near to a spot where a person lies in wait for them. 
From the great rapidity with which we were obliged to travel, we were 
unable to pursue this method, and we never succeeded in shooting 
any of them. Thoxgb much has been fabled aboqt the condor, we 
think Vidaure’s account very probable. He says that the peasants in¬ 
close a narrow space with a paling, into which they throw some dead 
animal. The vultures instantly pounce down upon it, and, when they 
have consumed theiruprey, find themselves unable to get out of the 
paling, as there is not ro 9 m for them to spread their wings: we have 
ourselves seen that they retire a clear space of from six to ten paces to 
run before they can rise. The peasants then come up and kill them with 
clubs. It is said that the condoj^ is sometimes taken qjive by a man 
coi:i$»ialing himself under an ox-ntde, dad holding him down by the feet 
till others tonfe up to bis assistance. It Js affirmed, even by credible 
writers, that large flights of cqiodors will attack horned cattle, and begin 
b^ teaming out their eyes, that they may have them more in their power. 
Nqw this story is very improbable, though it nearly •approaches the 
trUtp. We.ourselves saw a mule which had fallen down from exhaustion, 
been left behind by the iropa. While yet alive, it was attacked by 
of the firubu; they had already pulled out one of its eyes, 
and to tear out its intestines, but retreated four or five paces 

whenever the animal rallied its remaining strength and attempted to 
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struggle; they then immediately ^sumed their onset till |he poor beast 
was Anally overcome.” 

The, inhabitants of this country ^em to have thetr, thoughts 
entirely engrq^ed by mines and mining. If they hear of a beautin 
ful country, they at once conclude* that it abounds in mines. At 
this time, however,*khey had another subject of discussion, namely* 
the approach of the comet, at which they were greatly alaraied, 
and put many questions to our tr£|vellers, who tried, but in vain, 
to allay their fears, as they relied on the authority of a country¬ 
man of Don Alejandro’s (meaning Baron Von Humboldt,) who 
had predicted the coming of this dangerous visiter. 

In the houses of the people of Copiap6 there is at. singular 
mixture of luxury and poverty. 

We saw,” says Dr.Meyen, ‘'in the house of a gentleman, a piano 
worth at least a thousand piastres, and which, according to the taste of 
the country, was nearly covered with gilt bronze. There were several 
tables, each worth five or six ounces of gold, and a watch worth 500 
piastres. In one corner of the room the senora was lying on the 
carpet, resting her arm on the sopba; close to her stood an enormous 
chafing dish, for lighting cigars and warming the Paraguay tea, while a 
little child, covered with rags, was tumbling abdht in the dirt, to the 
great amusement of the senora. A variety of large silver plates, dishes, 
and other utensils, are very common, being comparatively much cheaper 
than porcelain, the conveyance of which, on the backs of mules, is very 
hazardous and difficult; besides which, it is constantly liable to be broken 
by the^frequent earthquakes. There is, on the other hand, a lamentable 
deficiency of the most common articles, such as cups, glasses, spoons, 
knives, &c. Looking glasses are amongst the greatest rarities.” 

The account of a breakfast at Ramadilla, to which they are in¬ 
vited, is rajher amusing. * • * 

" The Englishman, our companion, was our host’s amigo, and had an¬ 
nounced our arrival to him two days before. We hadJ^en very much 
exhausted by the fatigues of the preceding night, and were longing for 
some refreshment. After a good deal of conversation, it seemed to occur 
to our host that we might be hungry, and be%aid very coolly to his ser¬ 
vant Lorenzo, ' Bring a fowl.' In about% quarter of an hour Loienzo 
1 ‘eturned, saying there was none to be had. ' What! villain,’ said the 
master,*^ no fowl V We helped J;he pdor man out of his embarrassnient 
by offering him the meat we had brought with us for roacting. When 
it was served,, our host partook pf it very heartily, and added a water¬ 
melon to our roast. He asked whether i^e«wottld like to take wine, as 
in that case he would immediately send to fetch some, but that no wine 
could be obtained within a league of his house. At dinner there were 
only two plates between three persons Lorenzo was summoned to pro¬ 
cure one, but he returned after ten minutes search and said, ' No hay^ 
Senor.* There was the same ceremony to obtain a knife, and afterwards 
another water-melon; but ' No hay P was the invariable reply. All this 
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conversation between the master and the servant was carried on with so 
much gravity that we found it extremely difficult to keep our counte- 
natu^; and yet this gentleman is an extensive mine-owner, and employs 
$.0 men in his works. There was besides no lack of gol^ for he oiiered 
to purchase our guns for 34 and 36 piastres, for which we had paid only 
and 22 dollars in Germany.” 

Oil their return to Copiap^ the travellers learned that their 
vessel Was to sail in a few day»; they therefore hastened to the 

f ort, and on the 20th of March left the coast of Chili, the 
Inly of South America. On the 20th they anchored at Arica, a 
small and wretched-looking town, which has suffered severely 
from repeated earthquakes \ yet it is one of the most important 
ports of the whole west coast, because nearly all south Peru, the 
environs of Xrftke Titicaca,and Bolivia, are supplied from this 
place with European manufactures. It is, however, a mere 
harbour for the importation of merchandise, where the merchants 
residing at Tacna have their agents and warehouses. For this 
latter place Captain Wendt set out on the 2Sth, by land. 

“ Among the curiosities of Tacna are the specimens of virgin copper, 
on the surface of which i^'was here and there crystallised in perfect cubes. 
Mr. Bolten, the merchant to whom our vessel was addressed, was the 
owner of these specimens, but would not part with them on any terms. 
This virgin copper occurs in almost incredible masses in the Corddlera of 
Bolivia j it is found near Corocuero, about 20 leagues from La Faz. 
The small specimens which we saw of this copper were covered with 
carbonate of copper; yet, in the melting, 16 ounces produced abave 14 
ounces of quite pure copper. An attempt was soon to be made to trans¬ 
port this copper down the mountains; but, although it is nearly pure, it 
does not seem to promise any, or, at most, but a very small profit, for it 
is far up the mountains, at a distance of seVen days* journey from the 
coast, so that the expenses of carnage on the backs of mules might pro¬ 
bably exceed the worth of the metal: about 150,000 quintals oi this 
cop|»r have been detached, and are lying ready for removal.” 

Mr. Bolten having determined that the ship should stop a 
fortnight at Atica and then proceed to Islay, Dr. Meyen resolved 
to take a joarney over the western chain of the Cordilleras to the 
Lake JPuuo, and then return by way of Arequipajto Port Islay. 
Ca|>tain We^dt exerted himself to facilitate tins plan, but the 
obstacles were so numerous, and the c^xpenses so enormous, that 
^ey were on the point of living up their intention. They how¬ 
ever set out on the 3Ut of March, and in the vicinity of Palca 
observed some remarkable buildings, of which the following is 

,v ,square towSrs which occur in this neighbourhood are particularly 
l^notts.They ere about 20 feet high, eight broad, and built entirely of 
uhburnt bricks. • Bands of metal are occasionally inserted to give them 
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greater firmness. One of tbese obelisks was damaged at its basci which 
enabled us to discover that it was not hollow but quite filled up. On 
questioning the country-people about these buildings^ they hterely saidj 
* they Are of the times of the kings/ that is, of the incas. In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity t£ IPalca we counted seven of these obelisks, three of wbioh 
stand almost close together. As thdy have not been painted, the na¬ 
tural colour of the*ciay gives them a very sombre and dreary appear¬ 
ance, Others call these obelisks Ca&as del Rey, by which is now un¬ 
derstood any sort of building which a^ds the traveller protection against 
the scorching rays of the sua. These obelisks, however, can afibrd shade 
only in the morning and evening, and must therefore have been erected 
for a very^difierent purpose. It is rather singular that no mention 
should have been made of these buildings in any of the modern works on 
Peru, We met with them also in some other places, in the vicinity of 
Puno for instance, which led us to a conjecture respecting their real 
destination. It is well knowii that lyiddl* Ynpangui, the inca, a rebellion 
broke out among the original inhabitants of the province of Callao. 
Herrera says that the inca, tired of the incessant wars, sent his son, the 
Inca Topa, to suppress the rebellion, in which he very soon succe^ed, 
and, in commemoration of his victories, Inca Topa erected large masses 
of stone —* bultas de pzWra’—-and other magnificent buildings j and We 
are much inclined to consider these obelisk* the bultas de pkdra of 
Herrera.” 

The road from Palca to the Lake of Puno, or Titicaca, lay 
through an interesting country, which, after passing San Franciaco 
de Anqual, the travellers found to be rich and well cultivated. 
Everywhere they saw herds of lamas, swine, sheep, asses, horses, 
mulhs, and even mcen, and were delighted to find, for the first 
time, agriculture resembling that of Europe in an oasis sur¬ 
rounded by chains of barren mountains covered with snow. 
Their prosecuUon of the iourney to the Rio Slave/ the pretty 
villa Acdra, the town of Cbuquito, with its magnificent church 
and handsome market-place, gave them much pleasure. The 
country from Chuquito (sometimes spelt Chucuito^ resembled a 
flower-garden. AH the slopes of the netghbounng mountains 
were covered with rich vegetation, ** and there is little doubt," says 
Dr. Meyen, ** that countless treasures, which we were obliged to 
pass, were buried here." It is remarkable that all the flovrers 
were“yello^. .The party were ttiiich pleased with the environs of 
the la^e, and were desirous of making some staj^at Puno; but| 
the merchant at Tacna having neglected to give themjetters of 
recommendation, they were treated with great neglect and £ven 
rudeness. *Ko lodging could he obtained but a stable, from 
which the asses and lamas were i^moved to make room for them; 
nay, Dr, Meyen was even tidien for a spy, aqd brought before the 
police as a coiner, because he ofiPered a piece of gold coin of the 
republican government which had a flaw in it. He therefore 
left Puno, after one day^s stay only, to return to" the ship, « 
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On the 9th of 4pnh Or. Meyen left Puno in no very good 
humouri to proceed to Arequipa over the pass called Altos de 
Toledo, which he was assured would not be very fatiguing, but 
the result proved the inaccuracy of this information. On the 
t^ps of the itiountains enclosing the valley through which the 
travellers passed to reach the Rio Jussecano, there are many 
ohelii^ks like those near Palca. The journey to Arequipa lay 
through a country the geological features of which, vi'ere very 
interesting: the district about Tambo, '^here they passed a night, 
would, if carefully explored, furnish abundant treasures in all the 
branches of Natural History; but any one who would wish to 
examine the country, ought to take with him a sufficient stock of 
provisions.' When they reached the Altos de Toledo, which pass, 
according to Messrs. Rivero and Pendand, is 15,530 English feet 
above the level of the sea, ftiey found the climate very cold; in 
the morning the whole plain and the neighbouring mountains, as far 
as the eye could reach, were covered with ice and hoar-frost, in 
consequence of a thick fog, which falls daily at sunset, and which 
obscures the air to such a degree that the postillion was obliged, 
in the night, to grope tjiie way with his hands. Besides this there 
was nothing to eat; 'fortunately there was a large building, where 
a hundred travellers might have passed the night and found shelter 
from the cold. 

On arriving, on the 13th of April, at Arequipa, they learned 
with much surprise that the Princess Louise had not yet arrived in 
Port Islay. This circumstance, however, enabled the Doctor not 
only to arrange his collections of plants and minerals, which had 
increased very considerably, but also to make an excursion to the 
volcano of ^requip^. The party suffered severely from fatigue, 
and when nearly at the summit were completely exhausted by the 
attack of a peculiar disorder, called the sorocho; a difficulty of 
respiration was succeeded by vertigo, nausea, vomiting, and even 
bleeding at the nose, which obliged them to lie down on the 
ground for a considerable time, till they had recovered sufficient 
strength slowly to descend the mountain. They nevertheless 
brought away a rich collection of volcanic productions, and also 
some rare and very beautiful plant^s. On the 21st?>*Dr Meyen 
returned to Arequipa, arranged his new collections, and on th^ 
*S2d left this beautiful city, much regretting that a German mer¬ 
chant to^w'hom he had letters of recommendation was absent, so 
that he had not had the opportunity of mixing witli the higher 
classes, whose hospitality and kindness are spoken of in the 
highest terms by all travellers. ^ ^ 

TfDr. Meyen menfions that he ** saw in the cathedral at Are- 
quijifa a jtablet, with ad inscription recording the visit of Mala- 
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spina and bis companions. The persons engaged in that cele¬ 
brated voyage of discovery retnained For a considerable time at 
Ar^uipa, and some of them ascended the volcano and made 
various rcsear^es, concerning which unfortunately very little has, 
been made known.” • 

We participate* the more fully in the regret expressed bj 
Dr. Meyen, as we have ourselves %een here in London the MS. 
narrative (in Spanish) of that higl^ly interesting and important 
expedition, as well as tha numerous very large and magnificent 
original drawings illustrative of it. We may also take this op¬ 
portunity <yf stating that we have likewise had in our hands the 
original MS. of the personal narrative of the celebratecLtravellers 
Ruiz and Pavon during sixteen years' residence in Chili and 
Peru. Two volumes of the Flora Peru^nna are, we believe, all that 
has ever been published of the resfliu of the expedition of these 
eminent botanists; an expedition which cost the Spanish govern¬ 
ment 100,(XK)/. sterling. They explored parts of the country 
which have not been visited by any subsequent travellers, and the 
publication of their MS., as well as that of Malaspina*s expedi¬ 
tion, would be most welcome to all lovers of sqfence* 

After leaving Arequipa, and crossing the Pampa or plain, 
there are two chains of mountains—the Alto Primero and Alto 
Segundo. It is not easy to fancy anything more monotonous than 
this last tract: not a blade of grass, not a bird, not an insect, is 
to be seen—nothing but the skeletons of the mules that have 
sunk dnder their burdens in this dreary desert. Here and there 
indeed a solitary splendid cactus looks like an apparition on the 
blackened declivities:— 

“ The coftus cahdelarist which we first saw in* the Cordillera of 
Tacna, is occasionally seen here. Its habitat seems to be very ac¬ 
curately limited to the elevation of from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. But close 
to it is another cereus which surpasses it in beauty—it is octangular, 
and attains the height of from twenty to twenty-five feet; on the edges 
are hard protuberances, at regular intervals* from which grow the 
bundles of thorns and long white blossoms. There is not a more 
beautiful form of this reniarkable family—we called it Cactus Jrequi- 
pensis,*’ • ^ • • 

In this deserted spot there is however at Tambo a post-house 
and a very good inn, where every thiifgis indeed very deas» but|, 
as Dr. Meyen observes, this is not to be wondered at, as this 
Tambo (Tambo means an inn on the road,) is situated in a spot 
cut off from all resources by s^andy^eserts and chains of moun¬ 
tains, so that the stock of provisions, &c. cannot be kept up but 
at a very great expense. The inn has been erected here because 
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tbBre is a small spring 'wliich waters some fields planted with 
ItfCerne and melons. The dwelling-house is divided into many 
apartments. Our travellers arrived at midnight, and had imme¬ 
diately a very good supper, a thing which had nevy before hap¬ 
pened to them in Chili or PeiPu. Having allowed three hours to 
rtefiesh themselves and their horses—they left ^he inn to cross the 
Panipa> of which the following account is highly interesting 

** The Pampa Grande, which sfeparates the promontory of the Cordil¬ 
leras from tlie mountain-chain, and runs along the coast, is an immense 
desert of sand, throughout of equal elevation, stretching from south to 
east and from north to west, without a rock or the trace’ of a living 
being. Oa the western borders of the desert, close to Tambo, there 
still occurs some of the trachyte which is found at Arequipa, but further 
on we meet with nothing but sand. Monotonous as this desert may 
appear, we did not, in the whole course of our journey, visit any tract that 
interested us more. On descending into the plain, which is about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, the whole chain of the Cordillera 
lay stretched towards the east, with its extreme tops veiled in fleecy 
clouds. The rising sun now gradually illumined the loftier summits, 
whose eternal mantle o^ snow glowed with a bright roseate light, while 
we were still immtn^ed in profound obscurity. As the sun rose, it 
fighted up the western edge of the Great Pampa, in which we were 
pursuing our journey j clouds of mist came in view resembling an ocean, 
for which in fact we at first took them; from them arose chains of 
lofty mountains with steep summits. This phenomenon was so singular 
that we conceived that we must have approaclied the ocean, and that 
wc beheld a reflection of the ranges of the Cordillera, which lay to the 
eastward. But, as the sun rose above the horizon of the Cordillera, the 
strata of vapour gradually ascended; the bases of the mountains became 
visible; l^eir sumpiits vanished, and we at length saw uninterrupted 
chains of mountains, which extended along the coast anc^ formed the 
boundaiy of the great Pampa in the West. 

** But the surface of this sandy waste is still more remarkable, and, pro¬ 
bably, without a parallel; the sand is formed by the action of the wind 
into large heaps, of the most perfect falciform shape; which are situated 
at various distances, havibg tbdr concave side turned invariably to the 
north-west. The span ^ these falciform arches is from twenty to 
seventy paces, aad tbeir elevation from seven fifteen feet. Their slope 
oik the external convex side is f'ery inconsiderable, white' on thsir inner 
concave sidw it is from seventy-five to eighty degrees. The external 
suriiace is undulated: sotfletimes two or three of these heaps stand close 
togetlKT, so that they have> ^come united at tbeir extremities. ThoFO* 
sa^s and thousands of these mounds cover the plain as far as the eye 
eyn readbf'.iOid, what is very remarkable, we no where see a small bill, 
»dieatif% the commencemeiit of such a mound. Their invariable direc- 
tk»i is norl^iiWest^ except in the mid^ of the Pampa j here there is a 
tract of friHU one hundred to two hundred paces in length, where these 
circles 'gradually turn, and then open direct to the west: i^ter this they 
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again assttma their old ioelinatiMl.’ There can be no doflbt that winds 
pretailittg constantly in the same quarter have occasioned this remark¬ 
able phenomenon. The directioli of thil wind would be determined by 
the form of the plain, and its similar inclosure on both sides, and th^ 
formation of imw mounds would cease* so soon as all the loose sand on 
the surface had been-blown together. The sand, which now covers ^e 
plain, is much coarser, and not so easily set in motion, but, at all ej^ntS, 
the fact that no new heaps of sand are now formed demands particular 
attention. May the climate have chafcged, and the wind, which caused 
this formation, have ceased ?* We do not think so j but it ^^uld be 
very desiral^e to obtain more information respecting the prevailing wind 
erf this Pampa. 

“We crossed it at night and early in the morning, in or^to esc^ 
the unpleasant effects of the reflected rays of the sun. At this time there 
was a complete calm, bnt, in the aftemoqn, when the plain has attaint 
a higher degree of heat, and the cold*air,rusbe8 down from the summits 
of the Cordilleras, a strong wind may prevail. At what time may thrae 
mounds have been formed ? This question cannot 1^ answered—but 
they are, probably, the monuments of centuries. It is singular that all 
the old Spanish authors who have written coucerniiig this country are 
silent on the subject. General Miller is the only person who briefly 
mentions them. He says that, notwithstanding thtfvarious sizes of these 
heaps they are invariably of the same form, till they approach the 
mountains, where they assume some irregularities, and terming ab¬ 
ruptly. There is a sandy waste between Payta and Piura, which is 
covered with similar mounds. There is an important passage in the 
Memoirs of General Miller, in which he says that, on the road between 
Areqdlpa and Yaramba, clouds of dust rise to the height of a hundred 
feet; all around, these clouds are seen floating about in one direction j 
they sometimes overtake the traveller, but, as they are only a few minutes 
in passing, it is vc^ easy to,avoid them, by gallopiqg round them. 

On the* 23d of x\pril, the travellers reached Islay, the new 
harbour of the province of Arequipa, which was first opened in 
1827. Here they found the Princess Louise, which sailed on 
the 26th. , 

** Our passage to Callao was very agreeable. Already on the evening 
of the fourth day, we reached the island of San Lorenzo. The wind was 
favouraMe, an'S the moon shone oe bristly that the Captain was atne lo 
nna the same night into port, where we cast anchor at four o cl<^ in ^ 
the morning. At day-break we hastened on deck to enjoy the krog- 
wished-for prospect of this fine harbour. We are unable to pirture the 
beant wa of the,scene, which iMs ItfStant arose u^n our sight. Ihe 
eatensive barbonr was covered wkli strata of mist, which were Just 
sfoyng, and permitted a partial jriew 8f the bills of the distant co^is. 

A forest of masts concealed the city, Mth its m^aificent casti^ wj^b 

fill so important a place in the aMdem Instory of this countiy. 

cmi exoeed tine cleaitess of the water, and the undisturbed quiet of its 
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suifacci which reflected with wonderful fldelity the splendid vessels, 
I'iding on its bosom. Only the splashing of the oars of the little barks* 
which hastened with fresh provisions to the foreign ships, broke the deli- 
pious repose of the scene, on which the efiect of light and shade was 
truly tropical. At the further parts of the harbour* rflund the whole 
island of San Lorenzo, as well as on the opposite sides, the heavens were 
sfill )^apped in profound obscurity; flocks of millions and millions 
of birds, extending miles in lengifb, were rising from their retreats, and 
hovering over the clear waters of the ocean. These remarkable flights of 
birds are composed of sea-gulls, cormorants^ and pelicans, whose numbers 
it is not possible even to guess at. Small flocks of penguins approached 
the ship, and then again flew off with the rapidity of lightning. Among 
them we saw the Spheniscus Hun^ldtit a new species. Salutes were 
now fired from the many ships of war* the flags were hoisted, and from 
the Castell de la lndependenci% they were seen floating in the air, while 
the wind wafted towards us strains of music from the North American 
ships of war. ' They had on board guests of distinction, who had been 
vanquished in the repeated struggles of factions, and had sought safety 
here.” 

The city of Lima has been so often described by recent tra¬ 
vellers of our own country* as well as of other nations, that it was 
not to be expected that our author could collect much new in¬ 
formation during his short stay. Dr. Meyen accordingly limits 
,his observations to a few pages, which are chiefly filled with 
statistical details, and a series of meteorological observations, from 
the 4th to the 18th of May. Speaking of the public library, he 
says, that he was much surprised to And in it Spanish transUtions 
of most of the accounts of voyages and travels, published in the 
English* German, and French languages. Among the rare 
articles rriative tor natural history, there are the. MSS. of scien¬ 
tific expeditions, performed by order of the Vicerbys. The 
establishment had suflered much during the revolution* when it 
was left without any person to take care of it; and it is said that 
foreigners took advabtage of this circumstance, and obtained many 
of the most valuable w6rks, which they carried to Europe. We 
do not know how far this may be true, but a Captain in the 
merchant service informed us that he had agreed for the purchase 
of the whole library, but one of tb» changes in the*'''govei<nment, 
which are s6 frequent and sudden, prevented the completion 
of the bargain. ^ < 

** The Botanic Garden," says Dr. Meyen, ** exists only in name, and 
we shov^ certainly never have found it, had it not been so accurately 
laid in the plan of the city* mad^ by the Spaniards. The entrance 
•to j^is flirough the Hospital de San Andres, but it has long since been 
sodd, hqd converted into an ordinary private garden. We found in it 
nothing but some large plantations of banana, some cberemoya, and 
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orange trees. Only two rare shrubs bad survived; they considered 
poisonous, and belong to the faflcrily of t^e Asclepiades. The Museum 
of Natusal History and Antiquities, now called the Museo nucional y 
Latino, is in the^eneral tribunal de la Mineria. The income assigned to» 
the institution for the year 1831 was 2;760 piastres, but it appeared to 
us as if it did nothing more than pay the salary of the two officers. Thp 
greaterpart of the objects in this collection were, formerly, the privat9pro- 
perty or Mr, Rivero, who had been director-general of the administration 
of the mines in Peru; he wasjiranisheu from Lima by political intrigues, 
and the government took possession of his collection, with the promise 
to pay for it; the banishment has expired, hut Mr. Rivero has received 
neither his collection nor the money. The thing most to be regretted 
is, that these curiosities are getting quite spoilt, since not th^least care 
is taken to preserve them.** 

‘'Four Peruvian mummies are placed in*the corners of the museum; 
they are similar to the two specimens'winch we brought home with us, 
and which are now in the Anatomical Mnseum at Berlin : they are con¬ 
sidered as very great curiosities in Peril, and fetch high prices. The col¬ 
lection of Pemvian idols of gold and copper is very remarkable; it con¬ 
tains, among others, those of which Mr. Rivero has given descriptions 
and drawings in his ' Memorial de Clencias Najiurales.’ These figures 
are very curious, for they have not been cast in a mdhld, but formed with 
the hammer. Mr. Rivero has still in his possession a large number of 
objects wrought in gold, and we may expect a treatise on this subject, 
illustrated by above a hundred drawings. Among the large collection of 
vases found in the tombs of the ancient Peruvians, are some of extremely 
singular forms. There are likewise some sculptures wrought in a hard 
stone, l^t of rude workmanship. The ancient weapons are of copper, and 
some of exquisite manufacture. One of the great treasures of the col¬ 
lection is a rich cabinet of petrifactions, from a recent formation at Pasco, 
which abounds in curiosities Besides these, there* is a misceilaneons 
assemblage of silver ores from Pasco, and of the principal birds of the 
country.’ 

On the 21st of May, the Princess Louise left Callao to cross 
the Pacific to the Sandwich Islands. The suft was set; the port- 
officers had left the ship, and the anchor tvas weighed, when the 
boat of a North American frigate, lying in the harbour, brought a 
visiter, who proved to be no other than General Miller, com- 
mttnderrin-chlSf of the Peruvian army, who is so well known*by 
his military exploits and his work on Peru. In coiAequence of 
the late revolution directed against the jgovernment of tb| vice- 
president La Fuente, General Miller had taken refuge on bpari^ 
the American Aigate, and rernained there till the departure of the 
Princess Louise, when he cafiie an4 asked to be conveyed to the 
Sandwich Islands. The voyage was e;Ktremely,favourabIe, aud on 
the 22nd of Juue, they descried the Mouna Roa, the volcano in 
Owhyee. Os the .24th, they reached the harbour,of Hononsru, 
where they cast anchor in fifteen fathoms. 
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They had scarcely cast anchor when several merchants came on 
board and saluted them as pld acquaintance. Captain Wendt hav¬ 
ing been to these islands in the same vessel on a former voyage* 

• Soon afterwards they were visited by Kuakine, well known by the 
name of John Adams, at thaf time Governor of Oahoo, to whom 
Captain Wendt announced that the King of** Prussia had sent a 
great number of presents to-, the King of the Sandwich Islands, 
which were on board* Kuakine made scarcely any reply, and soon 
afterwards left the ship. They were greatly surprised that, instead 
of being welcomed by numerous canoes and parties of natives 
swimming round their vessel, as happened to preceding naviga¬ 
tors, onl^^ a single canoe, with two men on board, appeared, and,, 
these they were obliged' to hail several times before they would 
approach. They offered cocoa-nuts and water-melons for sale, but, 
instead of being content witfi a few nails and bits of iron, they 
asked very high prices, and would take nothing but Spanish dol¬ 
lars. “We knew nothing,” s*ays Dr. Meyen, “of the conduct of 
the missionaries who then oppressed those islands, but could infer 
from the extraordinary dearness of provisions that some great 
change must have- talcen place.” About an hour and a half after 
the governor’s departure, the flag of the Sandwich Islands having 
been hoisted on the fort, was saluted by seventeen guns from the 
ship, which were answered by an equal number from the fort. 
Captain Wendt and Dr. Meyen thep landed, and were received 
with great joy by the natives, who crowded round them. They 
learned from the governor, that the young king was in the country, 
but had been sent for. We extract the following interesting par¬ 
ticulars relating to these islands:— 

“ We spent the afternoon in looking at the town Of Hongruru, and got 
a Spanish merchant, who is settled there, to introduce us to the cele¬ 
brated missionary, Bingham, to whom we had letters. On our way to his 
house, we witnessed a sight which very much tended to lessen the mis¬ 
sionaries in our estimation, for we saw two of their wives taking an air¬ 
ing in a small carriage drfiwn by natives. To many of our readers it may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat irrekvantif, in the course of the narrative, we 
bring forward particulars, which seem to bear more immediately upon the 
private life of the missionaries, ‘ It, however, seemed tsr*us necessary to 
collect facts <af this nature, in order that the public might be tbe better 
able to judge of the character of these men. The missionaries in the 
South«6eas cease to he private individuals j they have fixed the attention 
of tbe whole civilized world, which holds them responsible for their ac¬ 
tions. TETj® Sandwich Island missionsdes are natives of North America, 
and kd|iiligainst them alone that the severe censures from all quarters 
directed. « They have undeifoiined tbe prosperity of the coun- 
ti^lpstead of promoting it: they have banished hospitality, one of the 
;mo3tAttractive qualities of these children of nature, expelled mirth and 
joyousnesB from' these happy isles, and introduced, in its stead, a religion 
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of which the natives have no diitiiNBl notion. Men have oon^ forward— 
aod^ singularly enoughj, In pliu^ the most remote from thp^ scenes of 
actioQ>~-ipen who were, of all others, Idhst acquainted with wbat had 
been previously written on this su^i^ect, and who yet defended, with the 
utmost zeal, the cooduct of the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. 
We should enter more into detail were that man still among ns, who 
most warmly defenderl these missionaries; but he is dead, and is nol<p!)g^ 
able to vindicate himself. He engt^etP ardently in the contest, because 
he fancied that the world in general raising an opposition to the 
noble work of missions, and dtd not seem able to comprehend how indi¬ 
vidual members of this extensive body might fail in the attainment of 
their object hy the adoption of mistaken measures. 

*' On arriving at Mr. Bingham’s house, we found in hinythe proud 
ecclesiastic, who is conscious of possessing temporal as well as spiritual 
authority, and who, in the feeling of his pwn consequence, neglects the 
usual fonns of social politeness. Mr. dUiqgham, however, invited os to 
visit him whenever we felt so disposed} and the surgeon of the mission 
immediately offered to accompany us in our excursions into the interior 
of the island; offers which, however, we declined, partly not to lay our¬ 
selves under obligations, which would only have taken up our time, and 
cbieffy that we might be able to form for ourselves an opinion of the state 
of the island unbiassed by the missionaries. * • 

Kauike-Aouli, the young king, returned to his residence the same 
evening, and went immediately to Mr. Bingham, to consult with him. 
General Miller had left the Princess before us, to take a ride into the in¬ 
terior, and on his return to Honorurn, had met Kauike-Aouli, to whom 
he was introduced. The young monarch immediately inquired about the 
present* which we had brought for him, asked whether we bad a sword, 
and was quite overjoyed when told that we had. On his return from Mr. 
Bingham, he sent one of his attendants to inform us that he was ready 
to receive the letter from the King of Prussia} u|)on which Captain 
Wendt and pnyself,' accompanied by a North American merchant, who 
was to act as onr interpreter, repaired to the dwelling of Kauike-Aouli. 

It was a magnificent tropical night, lighted by a clear bright moon, 
and an innumerable host of stars twinkling in the dark blue sky, when 
the young king granted us his first audience. In S large open space, in 
front of the king’s house, %veTe two small and prettily ornamenten Indian 
huts, belonging to Kaahumana, the queen-mother, and last surviving 
wife of Tamameab, before which were stationed several hundred natives, 
belonging to the royal household. • At the door of one of these huts stpod 
Kauike-Aouli, and before him, seated on fine mats, were tb# aged queen- 
mother and the four surviving widows of Eiho-Riho, brother of the pre- < 
sent king, who died in liondon. Kaoikl-Aouli, (who has since Deep 
crowned King of the Sandwich Hlands, by the name of Tamameab III.) 
is about 17 years of age, and of middle stature. His face is frightfully 
disfigured by the small-pox, and so bloated and deeply copper-coloured, 
from the constant and early use sttmig and highly-spiced liquors, that 
it Would be scarcely possible to find among us a more decidedly ugly per¬ 
son. Neither bis age, his language, nor his behaviour, during oui* ata|rff t 
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Oaboo> beepoke any of that energy of character which obtained for his 
father such extensive authority. He was dressed in a white shirt and 
pantaloons, a coloured waistchat, and a white straw bat, which he took 
off on receiving us, and laid in it the letter from the King of Prussia, 
which Captain Wendt presented to him. During the whole of the 
audience, ne remained standing in the same place.; Though he speaks a 
littlp English, the conversation was carried on through an interpreter, and 
one of bis first inquiries was ^ut the presents. On hearing that we 
had also brought some for his wffe, in case be were married, be immedi¬ 
ately turned to his attendants, saying, it was high time for him to he 
married, since even his friend, the King of Prussia, wished it. He at the 
same time begged that we would say nothing about these presents, since 
it would^axcite a jealousy among the ladies of his acquaintance. ^ 

“ During this conversation, one of the attendants, who was sitting at 
the king’s feet, begged that | would let him look at my large Peruvian 
hat, made of Vicuna wool, which I was holding in my band. He in¬ 
stantly put it on, which excited the loud laughter and jokes of the other 
Indians. Within the hut, before which the king was standing, there 
were several females of gigantic stature, who were lying at full length 
upon fine mats, and showed great curiosity to see us. 

We were next introduced to the queen-mother, Kaahumana, who 
was in a kneeling aittiltude on a mat by herself, and wrapped in a gay- 
coloured Chinese coverlet, which was so closely drawn around her that 
we could only now and then catch a glimpse of her face. At the first 
sight of the enormous figure of Kaahumana, kneeling under the gaudy 
coverlet, in the full light of the moon, we were so taken by surprise, that 
we did not at first know what to make of it; we took her for some idol, 
till she, with much kindness, extended her hand, saying repeatedly, * My 
queen, my queen!’ at the same time pointing to herself. Perhaps she 
wished to ^ve us to understand, that she was the queen and lawful 
sovereign of the Sandwich Islands, and not her step-son, Kauike-Aouli, 
who only bore the'name. Thus ended our first audience, was agreed 
that the presents should be publicly delivered on the following day in 
the king’s own residence, and we, at the same time, received permission 
to visit any part of the island. 

** On the morning of the 25th of June, the presents were landed and 
conveyed on small two-wheeled carriages to the house of the king, where 
he bad assembled his court to receive the gifts of his majesty the king of 
Prussia. On entering the court-yard, the guards presented arms} they 
wpre dressed in the uniform ofEnglijsh sailors; otberwiee the soldiers of 
the Sisndwitdi Islands have no clothing whatever, excepting the marro 
and a piece of linen hanging down from the shoulder. In the house 
jwe fownd all the chief men of the state assembled; they were standing, 
like so many statues, leaning against the-walls of the apartment. The 
kipg John Adams, the governor, were seated on a bench, and invited 
ifs. If sit down on that which was placed opposite. Nearly all the 
merchants of Oahoo were prci&ent on the occasion. The young 
4iuig shook hands with every one on entering, and there was a general 
^ salutation 'Good morrOw, king! good morrow, king!’ Kauike-Aouli was 
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dressed in white pantaloons, a jacket trimmed tvUb braid, and a 
coloured waistcoat and handkercliief 5 but the ungainly i^gpre of the 
governor was enveloped in a sort ^ of bile frock hanging down to the 
ground,'and ornamented with buttons bearing the stamp of an anchor. ^ 
** The residence of the king is buUkin the fashion of the Indian huts, 
but is quite a palace compared with them in point of size; though, placed 
by the side of the bouses of the merchants, and particularly of the, xnit- 
sionaries at Honoruru, it is a mere barti. It is about 140 feet long, of 
which the first 120 feet form one entire apartment, down the centre of 
which are placed the pillars ^lat support the beams of the roof. These 
pillars, as well as those along the walls, are made of trunks of the 
cocoa-nut tree, covered with long reeds, which are interwoven with 
grasses, and particularly with, the stalks of various beautiful farns. The 
space at the end of the house is partitioned off by coloured curtains. It 
has on each side two small chambei's, and a large one in the centre. 
These small apartments serve for sleeping^l’and dressing rooms; they are 
furnished with large ht^ps of fine mats, from fifteen to twenty piled 
upon one another, the upper one being always finer than the one below 
it—and they form a very soft couch. The centre apartment contains two 
portraits in broad gold frames, one of the present king, and the other of 
the queen who died in London. There is also a pictuie represent¬ 
ing the Meeting of the Congress at Washiifgtan. The saloon in 
which the court was held was without any ornament; the floor was 
covered with fine mats, and the furniture consisted of a large oval table 
of polished wood, two japanned benches with backs, a side table with 
water standing on it, and a few wooden chairs. 

Immediately on our arrival, the ladies of the family made their ap- 
pearangs. The old queen-mother walked in first with very measured 
steps, followed by Kinau, Kekau-Ruohi, and Kekaii-Onolii, sisters-in- 
law of Kauike-Aouli, and widows of Hiho-Riho. There was also a 
niece of the deceased prime minister Karaimoku, well known by the 
name of William Pkt, and Madame Boki, wife of Aie unfor^nate go¬ 
vernor of Oaloo, who had accompanied King Riho-Ribo to London. On 
entering, the ladies held out their hands to us, and the aged Kaabumana 
conducted herself with much propriety of manner. All the ladies wore 
full silk dresses, called mission shirts, drawn close dl the neck, black silk 
shoes and stockings, and their hair was very tastefully ornamented with 
the beautiful flowers of the Edwarsta Chryiophdh^ which has been intro¬ 
duced from Otafaeite; the queen-mother had on a straw hat decorated 
with flowers aq^ feathers of rather ancient date. After the ladies bad 
taken their seats, the king desired the presents to be broiight, and the 
attendants of the queens retired to the back part of the saloon. 

“ When the chests were opened, paptain WepiU and myself endeavoure4 
to arrange the articles so as to produce the gi'eatest effect. The assem¬ 
bly loudly expressed their surprise at. the number of the presents, but the 
king,* sitting on his bench, behavqd ,with so much indifferent coolness, 
that we soon perceived it was studied. The statues^ of cast iron, among 
which were those of Frederic II., Alexander I., Napoleon, Blucber, &u., 
excited their lively admiration, anri the king had them brought td.hjhp 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. D 
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that he might examine them mere closely. The decorations of a milt- 
tary uniform, the hat and plume, and above all the handsome sword, 
seemed to give him great plea|fure. A rich 8ad<lte was immediately put 
yUpon a horse, aiul called forth (heir applause; but, above all, they were 
delighted with the beautiful p<»'l]tait$ of the King ai Prussia and Prince 
Blucher, which Kauike->Aouli had once expressed a, wish to see. J>raw- 
ibgs^f the varions uniforms of the Prussian army were handed about 
the assembly with evident astonishment and loud remarks. Among the 
presents which had been iiitende<f for tfae wife of the king, there was an 
elegant bonnet, decorated with flowers: It instantly caught the eye of 
the young queen, Kinau, who, in spite of her gigantic size, really pos¬ 
sesses some attractions. 6he put on the bonnet, and was much admired 
in it. The trinkets also seemed to please this lady veiy much, end she 
expressed a wish to try them on, a ceremony which threw us into some'*^ 
embarrassment, as the necklape and bracelets, tliough made of unusual 
dimensions, would not fit. It was not till after very great trouble that 
we at length succeeded in clasping the necklace, by tightly squeezing 
her royal neck; and yet this lady, compared witli the others, is by no 
means large, but rather of a slim and delicate make. 

** The king was requested to put on the uniform, which he immedi¬ 
ately did in the ante-room, with the aid of his secretary, Halilei; when 
all at once there was d cry * The missionaries are coming!’ upon which 
he instantly pulled it off. When he returned into the saloon dressed in 
the uniform, and perceived his sister-in-law, Kinau, ornamented with 
the trinkets, he desired her to take them off, as they were not intended 
for her, and she should not have any of them. The lady instantly obeyed 
with a very good grace, Tfae fine linen, the silks, toilettes, and various 
other articles, excited the envy of the ladies, as the king kept everything 
to himself. During the whole time that these presents were being deli- 
vernd, the queen-mother sat silent and melancholy. She could with 
difficulty,conceal ^cr envy, and therefore feigned indisposition, and two 
attendants who stood beside her were constantly employed in fanning her. 
A stick, with a mouth harmonica, which we had brought for John Adams, 
pleased the old lady so much that she instantly laid hands on it, and in 
the midst of the assembly made an essay of her musical powers. 

** When our business was concluded we took leave—the day was 
extremely hot, and, as w& had been occupied above four hours in deliver¬ 
ing the presents, we felt much exhausted.. Some foreign merchants, who 
were settled there, gave the king to understand that he should offer us 
some refreshment, upon which he. replied that the missionaries had 
fiarbidden ite Our presents made gieat impression upon the king and 
bis chief men i although the former was very measqred and studied in 
ilia bifbaviour, and bad evkldhtly been instructed beforehaod by the mis¬ 
sionaries, he yet expressed himself to the English merchants as being 
n^ueb ashamed, that be bad sent to his majesty the King of ^riisria so 
a gift as a feather cloak, while be bad reoeired so many things 
whieb |a 3 ..pQtdd never r^^y. It is rather curious that, UQt^ithstanding 
. ..tbe 4^|C^Uebt presents which the English have sent to the Sandwich 
they have neyer been equal in valbe to those which we had the 
|l^mr to present. 
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** The {MicesioD of these pre^nls from our monercb to. ^he ruler of the 
Saudvrich Islands was in conse<|uence of the first visit of the Louise to 
Hononiru, when Kauike^AouH, who hiftl beard much abmit |h« achieve¬ 
ments of the Prussians' during the war against Napoleon, b^ine so. 
eD|husiastic in his admiration of Pfince Blucher, that be lon||^> if *t 
were possible, to SQe his portrait. He sent the King of Prussia % (;»i;{i^ured 
feather mantle, aecompanied by a letter, in which he set forth tho gf^t 
value of the present, it having been vforn by Tamameah I. in the pattlos 
which secured to him the possession uf the Sandwich Islands. 

After this interview, our author set out on an expedition into 
the iiiteripr, accompanied by Dr. Ruck, an English physician, 
settled at Honoruru. In this excursion they had ^casion to 
admire the richness and variety of the vegetation, and made large 
additions to their collections. 

** We had already been long wandeiing about in the dark, when the 
continued rain, which began soon aner sunset, incommoded us ex¬ 
tremely, and we at length reached the large building which had been 
assigned for oar night's quartei-s. The house belonged to Madame 
Boki, who offered us the use of it. It served as a sort of winter palace 
for Madame Boki, as well as for the royal family, into which they could 
retreat when it was too hot in the plains. The temperature here was 
extremely agreeable, although the house was not above 600 or 700 feet 
above the level of the sea. During our stay there the thermome¬ 
ter never rose above 17° B. There is an uncommonly interesting 
prospect from this spot. The whole valley, at the opening of which 
the town of Honoruru lies, and which is clothed with the most luxuriant 
vegetation and the loveliest tints of verdure, gradually slopes towards 
the sea, the shores of which are covered on tbe one side with plantations 
of cocoa and palms, and on tbe other with many hundred scattered huts 
and houses of the town, and the inclosures of the voyal fisbmnds. On 
either hand valley Vise steep walls of rock, often from 800 to 

1000 feet high, clothed with beautiful plants, and having here and there 
a small cascade. 

** Madame Boki had given orders to the inhabitants of tbe pmaller 
huts in the vicinity to pay every attention to our people 3 in conse¬ 
quence of which we received in the evening, soon after our arrival, a 
very large calabash filled with poe, which the people devoured with 
great avidity. 

“"Oii the following morning dwe sftirted to continue our excuifipn, 
but a heavy rain set in, which drenched us so thoroughly that we were 
obliged to return to our dwelling. We expressed a wish to hfVe a * 
warm breakfast, for the temperature ( 1 ^, 8 ° R.) was very chiUy} Itfit 
we were not a little surprised when the peofde told us, that this being 
Sunday, the use of all hot food was tabooed, a regulation on which 
the missionaries strenuously insisted. «Tb)s was the most ludicrous diing 
that could have happened to dk in this romantic spot of nature. 1 
immediately took some wood, lighted a fire, and ma<ie coffee. As i^n 
as the' Indians saw the fire blazing they set up a loud shout, fo|$^ed 

D 2 ‘ . 
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more wood aod forgot all about the taboo; they even kept blaming' the 
mfsakmaries, especially becaOse ^tbey should- get nothing for their din¬ 
ner that day but dry tarroj which they did not like as well as the poS. 
T3be observance of Sunday, as established by the missionaries, is vei-y 
rigid: till sunset every sott of amusement is prohibited, and the people 
are compelled to repair twice a day to church ; even«a walk or a ride is 
inferdvsted; and this prohibition has lately been enforced with the 
utmost rigour against strangers: their horses have been taken away from 
them and they have been condchined to a fine of 100 piastre^.; Odr 
friend. Captain Wendt, intended to have ridden up to day to actSbmpany 
us in our excursion; but, on repairing to the governor, and'asking per¬ 
mission to ride up Co join us, which as a stranger be mij^ilf very easily 
have grantM him, this request was refused. The use of warm food, 
and, in fact, even the lighting of a fire is entirely prohibited on a Sunday; 
and this law affects especially.tlie poor Indian, who has but a small 
choice of food; the rich can dp better with cold meats, as these are in 
that case prepared with the greater delicacy.” 

Early next morning the party prosecuted their excursion; 
but their advance into the country was greatly impeded, and at 
length wholly stopped by tlie extraordinary luxuriance of the 
vegetation. «. 

** The number of plants which we collected in the course of a few 
hours was really astonishing. The Indians were soon very useful 
to us in helping to pack them ; as if they bad often been employed on 
such work. We never received any assistance of this kind in our 
journeys in Peru and Chili; there tlie people sat around us in a circle 
and were amused at onr being obliged to do such work—but*as to 
offeriog us any assistance, this never seemed to occur to them.” .... 
** Late in the afternoon, we reached the country-house of Madame Boki, 
in which we had already passed one night,, and were not a little sur¬ 
prised to find prepared for us a hog baked in the ground, which it was 
said the king had ordered to be dressed for our dinner, but for which his 
servants contrived to get paid more than the thing was worth. The 
ancient hospitality of l^e Indians has vanished with the introduction of 
Christianity and the wants of civilixed society ;—during the wjiple of our 
stay-in the island of Oahoo, we never received one single mark of this 
old laudable virtue, either from the rdgning family or from any of 
the natives. The king himself never offered us so much as a glass of 
water.*' * * "* • 

** Conformifbly to his instructions. Captain Wendt had invited Kauike- 
AouU, mi the 28th of June, to dine on board the Princess Louise; he was 
acconipftnfed by his uncle, tlft goveraor Kuakini, Kaiki-Oeva, the gover¬ 
nor w Owyhee, his secretary Halilei, and several favourites:—^l^sides 
tbd^ live had also invited General Miller and many other foreigners, 
Khuil^AotiK came in the boat belonging to oUr ship, attended by somq^ 
seihniatl^ who brought, poe and tarro, that, in case bis majesty should hare^ 
an dinner, be might have Wherewithal to satisfy it imme¬ 

diate^. He appeared in this same dress which he wore when be rq- 
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ceived the presents—though some attendants carried the .nnifiQi'm which 
the king of Prussia had sent him# He\}ut on this uniform jfttat before 
dinner^ and tve immediately observed that the sword# the pluiue# and th^ 
spurs were missing# which be affirytied had been left behind by his 
servant, without hojvever giving liim the slightest reproof for his inat¬ 
tention. But this was an invention of his own# for his secretary l^alilbl 
informed us that Kauike-Aouli bad Icft^these articles at home on purpose^ 
for the missionaries bad told him that it would be an act of folly and 
great impropriety if he weresto put on such things,” 

“ The cloth was spread under a tent on* the deck; our guests behaved 
with much propriety, but ate most voraciously. Sometimes# even when 
their plates were overladen, and they saw that some dish oi^^otber was 
likely to be soon finished# they instantly desired to be helped to some 
more of it. They were very moderate in drinking—but they were able 

to bear a good deal.”.. '^‘During dinner the guests made 

many complaints against the present government of the Sandwich islands j 
Kauike-Aouli, who is well aware of them# but has not the power of re¬ 
moving the causes, took no part in this conversation, which he listened 
to with pleasure, and let all the severe remarks fall on the governor 
Kuakini, the brother of Kaahumana } but he said privately, that all this 
would be changed as soon as Boki should return* This however, is a 
vain hope, for it is certain that Boki perished with the Tamameab brig# 
on board which he bad embarked fourteen mouths before# on a voyaga 
to the New Hebrides.” 

During their stay, the Doctor made the best use of his time in 
visiting every part of the island# and adding to his collections# 
which* he was so fortunate as to enrich with several new plants. 
The Sandwich islands are too well known for us to follow him in 
these excursions# but the subjoined observations seem worth 
quoting. . • • • 

It is very remarkable that# in the production of certain forms of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, nature should be so closely tied down to 
localities—a circumstance which we are as yet unable to account for. 
The forests of Brazil abound with hideous amphibia and innumerable 
insect tribes ;—it is impossible to touch the bt'anch of a tree, or the leaf 
of a plant, without disturbing beetles or other insects j but in Oahoo, as 
in the other islands of the South Sea, there is the greatest paucity of io* 
sects. In vaiB»we examine the u^^der-furface of the leaves—in vain*wa 
shake the trees—no insects fall down ; we however meet with snails of 
very pretty forms and often of brilliant colours, sometimes striped very 
regularly# and a good deal like our nemoralu —sometimes entiiwfy 

grass-green ; which colour they however lose when dead# and which can 
have been comnftinicated to the shell only by the animals having sub¬ 
sisted on green leaves. Instead of insects# nature has# in the Sandwich 
Islands, placed millions of land-S^iatls upon the trees, while she baa 
observed a medium in the Indian isles. There# as for instance at ljda'* 
nilla# she has assigned to vegotatiou# partly land-snails and pur^y 
insects—both frequently of enormous size, and the most brilliant emours/ 
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a great v^iety ia the eize^ colour, and form of the land<snaik of 
IIM), 8andHrich Islands, Mr. vhn Chatnisso has already described an 
„ mrictda OaMuhtettsiSj and an auricula sinistrorsa, and Mr. Green an 
%iialina <S^ewar^» and an achatii^ Oaknensis, besides several new kinds 
brought back by Ibe French natnralists and ourselves. It is a ctuious 
clrcttnistance, that the greater number of these snaits are sinister, while 
among us,, and in all other parts/ this deviation is very rare—nay, there 
are some kinds of the species acbalina, which seem to occur only sinister 
in the island of Oahoo.’^ 

On occasion of a visit to the rich possessions of Bon Francisco de 
Panlo Marini, Br. Meyen says, ** He is a man of ordinary education, 
but of noble sentiments, whose name will ever rank foremost in the his¬ 
tory of the civilization of the Sandwich Islands, even when those of 
the missionaries shall have been long forgotten. Marini has introduced 
the most useful plants from all parts of the globe into the Sandwich 
Iskmds, the cultivation of wbibh may hereafter be a source of great 
wealth to them. The cocoa of Guatiniala, cultivated by Marini himself, 
is of the finest quality, and probably equal to that of Manilla, which, in 
consequence of its very high price, is not an article of commerce with us. 
The coSee, lemon, and orange trees, the vine, which bears fine grapes, a 
bewtifttl papaw tree introduced from the Marquesas, the tamarind, 
cc^ton, tlm finest pine-apples^ and many other fruits, are in the posses- 
shm of this Spaniard, w^ was the minister of Tamaraeah I. The in¬ 
digo was brought from Batavia by Mr. Scrriere; it attains extraordinary 
perfection at Oahoo, but is not permitted to be cultivated to any extent, 
neither are sugar and coffee, though they would give employment to thou¬ 
sands of iudolent Indians, and besides furnish very nutritious food. A 
sugar-mill, which was in operation sometime since, had been again given 
up. It is only the ignorance of the missionaries, their want of general 
education, and a competent knowledge of human nature, which could lead 
to such absnrd conduct. The possessions af Marini are in the most 
beautiful order, and might serve as model-farms for the whole country. 
Many of the hedges are composed of the cactus J,cm indica, which are 
quite covered with flowers, and have a very lovely effect. It is true 
that acquired great wealth in the Sandwich Islands, but he has 

deme it in a manner wbich*will be to the advantage of the remote poste¬ 
rity 0 ^ the present generation. Besides, be intends to end his days in tibe 
and to leave all his property to his children.’* 

The missHHiaries being aguixt alluded to in the above ^extract, 
"We add another passage, which after all that has been said against 
th^m by Kotzebue and regent French navigators, seems to call 
fyf so^e answer from thebi or their friends. 

The houses of the missionaries are very handsome f they were just 
eiqeting ,a very large stone hou$e, which was built in a superior aod 
diUStble manner. Tl^ dwellings of the missiqparies are to those of the 
as oar palais to the ordinary habitations of the poorest class 
con^ pamces at Oahoo do not look like palaces in London, Berlin, 
or Petershurgh.' Even the residences of the reigniiig family are 
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esttremely miserable, in comparison with the handsome iWd very ele¬ 
gantly furnished houses of the missienai'ies, which form con¬ 

trast with the little huts which Mr* Stewart once inhabited, tiiid which 
he liM described in such lamentable terms in his journal. iNow we findr 
in the bouses of the missionaries varhished doore, handsome jFdrbiturc, 
fine pianos, and the*walls adorned with beautiful paintings. has 

supplied the missionaries^ who were sent to the Sandwich Islands as 
very poor persons, with the funds for th'ese luxuries ? Though we wm hot 
speak of the sums which Some of these gentlemen are reported to have 
collected and sent to North America, we think we may conclude that the 
money has been drawn from the country and the people for whose im¬ 
provement and civilization the missionaries were sent to' the Sandwich 
Islands.” * 

In conclusion, Dr. Meyen expresses his satisfaction that on the 
death of the old queen Kaahunianh, in June 1832, the king, hav* 
ing been crowned under the name of Tamameah III., and recog¬ 
nized by the English, iiad assumed the sole govcrumeiit and 
immediately revoked many of the sumptuary laws issued by the 
old queen, and again permitted the dances and favourite games of 
the inhabitants, who were for the future to allowed to attend 
church—but compulsion in this respect no longer exists. The 
Islands, he hopes, will now attain the prosperity and import¬ 
ance which their favourable geographical situation is well calcu¬ 
lated to give them. 

We have quoted the preceding remarks respecting the mis¬ 
sionaries without pretending to express either our assent or our 
dissent from them. That there is some justice in them we can 
hardly doubt, but at the same time our own knowledge of the 
very diflerent manner in which, for instance, Sunday is observed 
on the continent, from what it is in England and in some parts at 
least of the United States, and the complaints which we have so 
often heard made by foreigners of the dulness of our English 
Sunday, render it probable that they may be, (bough intending to 
be impartial, yet not wholly unbiassed jud|;es on this subject. 

From the Sandwich Islands Captain Wendt directed his course 
to China. On passing the Bashee Islands, on the 7th August, 
he pbseiwed ttiht their longitude was*different in all the charts on 
board the Princess Louise: and even the relative posftions of the 
several islands are very incorrectly laid*dpwn. The latest charts 
published by the East India Company are the most accurate. On 
the 13tb of August the voyagers reached the coast of China, and 
intended to anchpr off the island of j|4fitin : but they learned that; 
all the foreign ships which had 4>een there durii^ the summer had 
fled froht'Lifitin about a week before, and sailed to Cape Syog«. 
mun, for fear of the solar edipse, which was visible m* ikm 
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southern hemisphere on the 7th of August. Captain Wendt, 
whuse business led him to follow the foreign ships, accordingly 
proceeded to Cape Syng*niun, where he found thirty large ships, 
chiefly English and American. Having completed his business 
in the harbour of Cape Syng-mun he sailed on the Sd of Septem> 
her for the Philippine Islands, intending afterwards to return to 
Chinh. • 

The voyage was tolerably favourable, till they came within sight 
of land, early on the 10th of SeptembeV—only they were alarmed 
by three violent epneussions, which they attributed to the effect of 
a submarine earthquake. When about forty-five mile’s from the 
coast, they were astonished to see the sky darkened, and the sur¬ 
face of the sea covered with immense swarms of locusts. They 
were already at the entrance of the bay, when a dreadful storm of 
thunder and lightning arose^ and obliged them to stand off from 
the coast, so that they had enough.to do on the following day, to 
come to an anchor in the bay of Manilla. The nearer they 
approached to the coast the more thickly was the sea covered with 
the locusts, which had doubtless perished in the storm of the pre¬ 
ceding night. 0» landing, they learned ‘ that the country was 
suffering under a visitation from those destructive insects, which 
ligd even caused a famine in some of tlic provinces. The govern¬ 
ment had offered a reward for their destruction. It had already 
paid 50,000 piastres, but, though the reward was only a.piastre for 
eight arrobas (S.'SOIbs.) there was no sensible diminution of their 
number. It was a new species of the genus Acrydium, Latr., 
to which Dr. Meyeii gave the name of Acrydium Manilense. 

Our author, like preceding travellers, while he cannot speak in 
sufficiently high t^irms of the natural bfeauties, -the fertility, and 
the riches of these fine islands, (or rather of Luqon,) is astonished 
at the bad system of governnrent, which the. Spaniards still per¬ 
mit, and the little care that is taken for their protection against 
foreign invasion. Vf^hen the Princess Louise arrived, there were 
several French, American, and Spanish merchantmen in the har¬ 
bour, some of the latter of which were very large and handsome. 
But the only man-of-war was Qne small Spanish frig^e—a beauti¬ 
ful vessel, but nearly dismantled. The police and custoill-house 
officers, who came on board to take an account of the ship and the 
car^o, displayed equaiiCUKidsity and ignorance. They desired to 
know every thing that had occurred on the whole voyage, and in 
particular what political news they had brought flom Peru and 
Chili. jN^one of the police-officers spoke any language but Spa¬ 
nish, so that it wasenext to impossffile for them to come to any 
understj^ding with several passengers who spoke only English. 
The ctuitom-^house officers could hardly read or write, one of them 
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dictating while the other spelt the words for him: in making the 
inventory, neither of them could pronounce a hundred thousand, 
and they 'therefore copied it from the ships’ papers. ' They were 
much surprised at the quantity cjjT gunpowder on board. Oii^ 
taking leavci they ^trictly enjoined Captain Wendt to wait on the 
Captain General and the ‘Tenierite Real, within twenty^foifr 
hours after his arrival at Manilla. • 

The minute investigation of the custom-house officers proved, 
however, of advantage to bur author, for, when he and Captain 
Wendt waited on the governor, the latter, having concluded from 
the account of their effects that they^were naturalistfi, imme¬ 
diately asked the doctor if he were a botanist. As he was himself 
a great lover of natural history, he voluntarily gave them permis¬ 
sion to travel into any part of the ^teriorof the island which they 
might like to visit. They had the m(fre reason to be pleased with 
the offer, as almost all foreigners were denied this privilege. The 
English and North American merchants settled at Manilla were 
not even allowed to go to the Laguna de Bay. 

The governor asked many questions respecting the South 
American Republics, and particularly about •the Peruvian aUd 
Columbian fleet—a visit from which seemed to be much dreaded 
at Manilla. There were at that time 7,000 troops at this place, 
of which however not more than 700 were Europeans. Their 
appearance was good, and they w'ere ready on ail occasions to let 
the natives feel their superiority. 

The day after our voyagers had been presented to the governor, 
they again waited on him, to obtain a passport to visit the in¬ 
terior ; but be told them that they must make written^applica- 
tion, and that he *couId nbt give them permission' to visit more 
than one certain province, and when they returned from that they 
might perhaps get leave to make another journey. He showed 
them an interesting collection, and preseuted. the doctor with a 
Quang beetle, a beautiful insect-two inches and a half long. The 
ladies of Manilla are fond of keeping in cages handsome beetles, 
which they feed on the frpitof the pisang. While waiting for 
their passports into the interior theji spent some days in the city, 
with wkibh they .were much pleased. In the garden o4their house 
there were many bananas; almost all of which bore fruit that Were 
full of seed—a circumstance which greatly surprised them.* • 

It was not till the 22d of October that they were able to leave 
Manilla, in a light vessel called a barica, which is routed by two 
men wiffi extraordinary rapidity. At a late hour in the evening, 
they reached the pretty village of San Mattheo,*w'here they put up 
at ffie house of a Tagalese woman, with a view of making them¬ 
selves acquainted with that interestinrg people. Don Candido, a 
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Sfiftnidind^ who accompanied them^ was known at this, house^ aini 
went to arrange every thing for their reception. With a very 
grave countenance, lie informed die simple Indians that the 
'*f)octoi' was a very learned m|W, sent by the government of a 
reonote country to become acquainted wkh them, and to examine 
the ^nimals, plants, and stones of their country—‘dl which was 
cxpi-essly stated in our passports. The Indians listened with pro¬ 
found attention, and treated us with tlie greatest respect. 

The primary (^eet of this excursidn was to visit a celebrated 
caveni, the access to which was represented as extremely difiicult 
and dangjseous. Some time being necessary to get together the 
horses and attendants, the party received visits from great num¬ 
bers of the native Tagalese, whose mild and amiable manners 
they highly extol. It was amqsing to see the high value which 
they attach to titles and rank ; an Indian who speaks Spanish, or 
who has held an odicial situation under the government, gives 
consequence to his family for several centuries. The following is 
the account of the cavern. 

^ We at length reached the entrance of the cavern, that great natural 
curiosity of which all Manilla speaks with wonder and astonisbmentr 
without ever having seen it. On entering, we perceived in the ground 
the nest of an ichneumon, who came dying home leading captive a 
large lizard. Both fought with all their strength, when we took them 
prisoners, and placed them in spirits. The entrance to this cavern is 
very spacious; at first it is about ten feet high and from four to five 
broad; then continuing of various dimensions, sometimes twebty, at 
others forty feet high, while in other places again it is vcr||r low and 
narrow. The cavern is formed in a limestone rock, which, like all 
caves of *ihe sameikind in Europe, is coxfsred with stalactites, which 
assume the most grotesque forms. The cavern of ^an Mattheo is re¬ 
markable only for its extraordinary size. We visited it accompanied by 
a number of men with spades and pickaxes, in ordter that we might dig 
foi petrifactions, should we have a favourable opportunity. The Aetas 
carried large bundles of dripd cane reeds, from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
which were lighted at the end and served as torches. Their naked 
bodies, of a dark brown colour, their savage appearance, amid the flicker¬ 
ing light of the torches, and the^ buzzing of the thousands of bats and 
other hideous animals which covered t!he walls, gave to this cavern the . 
appearance ol an entrance to the infernal regions. Thousands and 
thousands of bats wbic h^ nnft to tfie walls were scared by ouf approach, 
ahd, flpng about withi^fe*' utmost rapidity, made our further ptogtek 
both difBcuft and disagreeable. The sides of. the caverp wcfc covered 
wii^ multitudes of a species of Tktl^fktMm^ probably the catdatki df 
.Tavui arnic a tarantula, the antentfid of which were from seven to eight ‘ 
ini4^ Ibng; at- the slightest touch of these feelers, the anknal drew 
ifiiif tether and let itself down from the walb wl^h was probably 
the ntUiQuk possessed of enmpisg Ute putsuil of the hatsr-wbich 
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most likely subsist entirely on thmi^ Of these bats, w^. bio^ht a 
Rkinolophus though thei’e were many others of this fami% which we 
were unable to preserve for want of time. We advanced v^ay slowly, 
for oor Indian guides had a fort of dread, and at first woul4 go at 
all into the cavern, till I pieced myself'at their head with a torch lh my 
hand. After having proceeded about half a league by a tolerably sttiodt^ 
path, we heard in the distance a loui]^ noise, which we found tCb oar 
astonishmenti to proceed from a very rapid stream. It is a work of sottm 
difficulty to get through this foiling water, in order to penetrate further 
into the cavern. The smooth stones, which are generally covered with 
slime, i*endct the footing very insecure, and the temperature of the water 
is so low that it is impossible to remain long in it. The temperature of 
the air in the cavern was 25,2°R., in the open air S5,7°R., While the 
lunning water in the cavern was only J 9,6° R. To our no small mor¬ 
tification the stream occupied the whole of the pathway, which was par¬ 
ticularly narrow here; we were therefore^’ompelled Co wade along in it, 
till its increasing depth prevented our further progress, and we were 
obliged to turn back after having proceeded more than a league.” 

Mr. Lindsay, secretary to the East India Company, had 
visited this cavern two years before, and, it being in the dry 
season, he penetrated further than perhaps any other person. 
He told Dr. Meyen that he had gone about twa leagues into the 
cavern, when he was stopped by a perpendicular wall, where he 
felt a draught of air, from which he inferred that the cave had an 
outlet on the other side of the mountain. 

Returning to Manilla, the travellers waited on the governor to 
give h*m an account of their excursion, and to solicit a passport 
to visit the Laguna dc Bay or Bahia, but there were so many 
formalities to go through, that it was live days before they ob¬ 
tained it.' We cannot foUbw ohr author in bis hnimatecniecouak 
of his excursions in this beautiful and highly cultivated country) 
where every step presented some new and pleasing object. 

The party passed several days at a very la^e hacienda, called 
Haii-Hali, belonging to Don Pablo a Frenchman, who 

was married to a Spanish marchioness; it was a most splendid 
establishment. 

A few days before their arrival, a.cayman of estraordiaary size 
had beell killed there. This Snimd had seized a horse that was 
drinking, and dragged it to a small river on the boundary of tbe 
bacien^ where he devoured k. water in this s|reaib* 

was too shallow to swim in, and tlm the animal was so 

dilated in consequence of its voracity that it projected beyond its 
feet, it could not walk, and it was,* therefore, soon discofver^; 
twelve balls were lodged in*it8 b«ad and breast, but it was 
killed till (he point of a lance entered the spine just below ,1^ 
neck. Its length was twenty Spanish feet, and its circnxnlhrepce 
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etc^en, close behind the fore-feet- The feet of the horse were 
foillutd in the cayman’s stofiiach, and also seventy-two pounds of 
stonesj some of which were jagged pieces of prophyry: its head 
‘weighed 270 lbs. Another aavraan^ supposed to be the female, 
has since be^ii seen in the same place; it vv?s calculated to be 
tw'epty-iive feet long. The following are some additional parti¬ 
culars relative to the natural ffistory of these islands, of which so 
little, comparatively speaking, is hitherto known. 

Though the alligators are not uncommon in the Laguna, and do 
the inhabitants' much injury, attacking horses, cows and m^n, it is very 
remarkable that they never venture to' meddle with the great buffaloes, 
which in general, on account of the heat, live the whole day in the lake. 
These buft'aloes are everywhere seen near the shores of the lake, with 
only a part of the head, the very large ears, and the formidable horns, 
above tbe water. They appear to be aboriginal in the Philippines, at 
least we do not find auy luenticni of their having been introduced by tbe 
Spaniards. They are of enormous size, their horns from four to five 
feet long, with a space of five feet from tip to tip. They are almost 
entirely black, with scarcely any hair, have no dewlap, and are un¬ 
doubtedly a differei^ species from those in and about Canton. They 
are employed for draught and other agricultural purposes. Tbe Indians 
ride on them. They arc very gentle when not provoked or frightened, 
and suffer little children to guide them. 

“ We saw great numbers of monkeys 5 they are often found without 
tails, which when driven by extreme hunger they are said to bite off.” 

Having collected a large number of plants, especially lichen and 
juujgermannia, we left the island of Talim, to proceed to tbe little islands 
of Panician and Labujo, situated at a short distance from Talim. The 
weather, meanwhile, changed, and the rainfellin torrents: and, by the time 
we reachVd the island of Panician, which v^as covered with most luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation, it was impossible to effect a landing an3rwbere. We had 
observed, at some distance, large pear-shaped bodies, which we at first 
took for birds’ or ants’ nests, suspended from the lofty trees that over¬ 
hung the shores of this little island. The people on the shore called to 
us to fire into the trees, as these supposed birds’ nests were nothing less 
than the gigantic bats, known by tbe name of the flying dogs. We ac¬ 
cordingly fired several shot* at these thick musses, and the horrible crea¬ 
tures rose, with' much exertion and feightful cries, into 4 he aif, several 
of them falling down dead, and others remaining suspended from the 
branches. The large books with which their wings and feet are far- 
ijished* enable them to cling lirmly. They generally double themselves 
up i» a pear-shaped form, and, laying hold of the branches with their 
hooks, their whole bbdy is thus wrapped up in their wihgs. We rowed 
round the island, and, after rep^^ted shots, bronght tbe whole multitude 
that inhabits tbe woo^ into confusion.^ Notwithstanding the heavy rain, 
our parly made a dreadful slaughter among them, and never did the use 
of the '^ercttssion^guus appear to us mofe advantageous than on the pre- 
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sent occasion. Such of the bats *as had been shot at slid’ fell into 
the water, dived as soon as we attempted ^o take them up, fipd. thus we 
obtained only those which were shot dead upon the spot and hid fallen 
into the lake. After the whole body; consisting of, perhaps, 100,000, 
had risen into the air, and filled the neighbourhood with their hideous 
cries, they returned aud flew to the adjacent island of Labujo. The ver¬ 
milion eyes of this animal, its large and hideous form, together witl^ its 
frightful scream, render it one of the Ihost disgusting creatures on the 
face of the earth. We shot several which measured four feet from tip to 
tip of the extended wings, Tlfby live entirely on fruits, and, as they tra¬ 
vel in such immense numbers, they cause considerable damage to the far¬ 
mers : plantains, mangoes, and guavas, to the crop of which the labourer 
has looked forward for months, frequently disappear in one nighl. 

“ On entering the wood, we found a large fig-tree, the fruit of which 
covered the ground a foot deep, and on which some hogs had just been 
feasting. Near it stood lofty oaks, with oval and pointed leaves, very 
smooth, resembling parchment, and small broad acorns, the cups of 
which were very rough: it was undoubtedly a new species of quercus, 
but the- time of blossom was already quite past. We came to an old 
large tree, about six or seven feet in diameter, from the trunk of which, 
about a foot above the ground, issued a spring of cool (19° R.) and par¬ 
ticularly good water. The Indians, who cannot acccssnt for this singular 
phenomenon, regard the spring as sacred, and have hung near it a vessel 
made of the bamboo cane, out of which every one who passes takes a 
draught of the water. 

“ One of the greatest curiosities which the woods of the island of 
Lu 9 on offer, is the leech, which we met with in the region of the arbo¬ 
rescent ferns. It forms a new species, which we call sanguisuga tagalla, 
smaller than our officinal leech, broad, of a yellowish brown colour, and 
the upper part marked with small, irregular, black spots, and a fine 
black stripe running lengthwise down the back. Tb|5 leech blood¬ 
thirsty, but its bite leaves very small marks, on which account it would 
be much preferred in Europe to those now in use. Before we had ob¬ 
served them, they got into our boots and began biting us : we felt the 
pain, hut thought we had been bitten by ants, till, at last, our hoots be¬ 
ing filled with blood, our attention was aroused. *We brought home 
two of them in spirits of wine. However fhbulous this account of 
leeches living on trees may appear, it is, nevertheless, correct, and we 
must learn to believe that there are leeches Vbich can live in damp air, 
just as we^.as we before observed that eShfereae may be generated in a 
moist atmosphere, a circumstance which the celebrated Swedish writer 
on Mgce could not comprehend, and was uqcouiteous enough to declare 
to be a falsehood.’* • y • • 

Though every, page of this part of the work presents something 
new and interesting, we must not be tempted to prolong our ex- 
tracts^ The great importance* of tRe Philippines to Spain is 
manifest; and when it shall be enabled, by the consolidation 
domestic tram^uillity and a more enlightened system of govern^- 
ment, to turn its attention to the colonies which it still retains, we 
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•hali be aatomtihed at the treasui'eB whidi Spain possesses in these 
iateods* The aetual population of tiie whole group is above two 
piilUons, but there is abundant room for five times the number; 

‘ and the fertility of the soil,is such that they might live in the great¬ 
est prosperity. Since many i^strictions on the trade of the islands 
thave been aoolished, agriculture and commerce have considerably 
imj^rpved j yet sonae irnportstnt articles of trade are still in the 
hands of monopolists in the mother-country, to the great injury of 
the inhabitants of the colonies. Though our author points out, 
without reserve, the defects of the administration, be is disposed 
to ascribe them neither to the ill will nor the tyranny of the 
Spanish government, but chiefiy to its supiiienesa, ignorance, aud ,, 
attachment to antiquated and deeply-rooted prejudices. He 

“ On leaving the city of Manilla, and visiting the villages in the en¬ 
virons, we were agreeably sqrpris^ by the high degree of af&uence 
enjoyed by the natives. Tbe utmost order prevails everywhere; extreme 
neatness and real luxuries in common life. The Tagalese live exceed¬ 
ingly well, and are very sociable among themselves. Yet, iiotwithstand- 
Mig the great prqgperity eiijoyeti by the peasantry, which we have 
never seen equalled anywhere, they are highly discontented with the 
government, and complain that the taxes on the agricultural produce of 
the country are too high. We are, however, by no means of opinion 
that these complaints are well grounded. If there were any occasion for 
them, it might be rather founded on the vexatious mode in which these 
taxes are collected. 

But the hatred of the Tagalese to the Spaniards is probabty not so 
much owing to this circumstance as to the contempt with wliich the 
Spaniards treat these amiable and highly culUYuted Indians. 

** Thtf great nifmber of idle ecclesiastios are certainly a heavy burden 
on the poor people, yet they willingly pay the taxes for them, when their 
crops have, not been destroyed by the locusts. 

“ In 1820, a very serious rebellion broke out at Manilla among the 
Indians, which was*under tbe sole conduct of the priests, who saw with 
unger the resort of foreigners, by which the members of their own com¬ 
munion became gradually more enlightened, and they themselves lost 
much of their consideration and power. The environs of Manilla were, 
at that, time, suffering from f^minc^ and a very fatal epidemic. The 
priests represented to the Indians that these scourges were owing to tbe 
French settled in the island, who had poisoned tbe wells. At their re- 
^peatqf] instigation, the pepple at length rose cn masse; the foreign ves¬ 
sels hastily left the harbour, the bouses belonging to the French residents 
and other foreigners were attacked and plundered, and such of the in¬ 
mates as had not been able to efiect their escape, cruelly murdered. As 
is usual in such cases, deeds qf great atrocity were committed, and many 
paaiaiilit individuals suffered. U is remarkable that tbe government did 
any steps to preserve peace, aud, at first, seem^ as though it 
were entirely ignorant of the affair. An officer was at length despatched 
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with a pactf of soldiers, to resM 'lrftnqJuUty, but he ws» 4M4 furnished 
either with aminiinition or ordem for smoes intcrfereneii. A* toon as 
the IndiaQs pa-celved thisi they assailed the soldiers witl^ stones and 
abused the officers. The eomwanding officer, a native Spaniard* and a^ 
man of honour, went to the captain-gsneral, threw his sword at hfs feet, 
and declared that hts would no longer wear it under such a commander. 

“ The revolution which broke out in the city of Manilla in I82| Wdb 
of a very threatening nature, and may Serve as a warning to the niolbw- 
country, how soon it may lose all its beautiful possessions in India, if it 
does not take speedy and d^isive measures to introduce an equitable 
system of administration. We will give some particulars of this revolu¬ 
tion, as it so little known in Europe. 

“ Colonel Novales was commander of a regiment of infantty at Ma¬ 
nilla, and is i-epresented as a man of a frank and remarkably upright 
character, by which be drew' upon himself the hostility of bis comrades, 
who neglected no opportunity of rendering him suspected by the govern¬ 
ment. In consequence of their calumnies, Novales was accused and 
brought before the tribunal, which however fully acquitted him. Gene¬ 
ral Martinez, at that time Captain General of the Philippines, sent him 
under some pretext into a distant province, of which be was appointed 
vice-governor. Novales, however, regarded this ostensible mark of bo- 
nour as a banishment, and was naturally much oftemted. He was, how¬ 
ever, embarked on board a vessel; the ship put out to sea, but returned 
to Mlanilia the following night on account of an approaching storm. At 
midnight Novales landed in the capital, repaired to the quarters of his 
regiment, represented to the officers and subalterns the injustice that Was 
intended to be done him by exiling him, and encouraged the assembly to 
mutin]j^. The whole regiment instantly obeyed liim, and marched towards 
the palace of the captain-general. On the steps of the palace Novales 
stabbed the governor, who advanced towards him, and instantly made pro¬ 
clamation that the yoke of tyranny was now broken^^and that he M'oufd.- 
hiroself provisionally assume*the government. The enteipriscHiowevcr, 
terminated fatally for the new regent; his brother, who, as officer on 
duty, commanded the Castell de St. Jago, retained possession of this for¬ 
tress, which commanded the chief streets of Manilla, and refused to sur¬ 
render it to the rebels. This action cost Novales hlk life j had bis brother 
yielded the fortress, the Philippines would have been lost for ever to 
Spain i yet even without this surrender, the revolution would have suc¬ 
ceeded, if the insurrection could have been in some measure prepared, 
but it excited too suddenly by the wounded honour of Novales, and 
the Indians were unable to join in time. So early as eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, Novales had been vanquished, and at four in the afternoon « 
he was shot in the court of the paffice v^th his friend Ruiz. Pn tb|p 
following day fifteen subalterns shared the same fate, and all the soldiers 
of the regiment "Who had taken part in the insurrection were sent to 
Cavite to the galleys, where they still Remain. The regiment was dis¬ 
banded. • , 

Novales, with all his adherents, tnight have escaped to the provinces, 
if he had adopted the advice of his friends and secured the bors^ wbteh 
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were in the cHy, hut he.rejected this proposal, saying, he would not he 
the leader of a band of robbecs. The brother of Novales, who at that 
time preserved the Philippine Islands to the Spanish crown, is at present 
daptain in the army, though he was at first accused and brought to 
trial.” 

« Such is the political state of Manilla. Hie government still 
endeavours to prevent foreigners from settling there, and there 
are many merchants resident in the city, but who have never yet 
obtained permission to visit the Lagui^ de Bay. Nay, many an 
Englishman and North American have come to Manilla in vain; 
they have even been refused leave to quit the ship and to go on 
shore. 

The Princess Louise left Manilla on the 15th of October to 
return to China. On the 23d a dreadful typhoon arose, which 
continued with unabated op rather increasing fury for four nights 
and three days, during which the voyagers several times gave 
themselves over for lost. Happily, however, their vessel was 
sound, and they reached the coast of China on the 10th of No-- 
vember. We refrain from making any extracts relating to China, 
as a subject respecting which nothing new can be expected from 
this work. We must mention, however, that our author speaks 
in the highest terms of the politeness and friendly conduct of the 
gentlemen of the English factory at Canton. 

The only plates in these volumes are a.view of the volcano of 
Maiph, a very well engraved map of Chili and Peru, and a plan 
of the city of Canton, reduced from a Chinese plan four feht long 
and two feet and a half high, wliich was brought to Europe and 
deposited in the royal library at Berlin. .The third and fourth 
volumes^ which Have not yet reached England, contain plates and 
descriptions of the new species of animals and plants collected 
during the voyage. 


Art. II. — Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo: Orlando Fario&o di 
Ariosto; with an Essay on the Romantic Narrative Poetry of 
the Italians^ Memoirs^ an^Noths, By Antonio Panizzi.'Qvols. 
8vo. London, 1830—1834. 

In aif article devoted to the romance of chivalry, where we might 
be expected to break away at once from real life and lead our 
read^ils among those 

* ( 

l'' Forests and enchantments tirear. 

Where more is meant than meets the ear,” 

< 

it might appear unseemly even to hint at the politics of the pre- 
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sent day, and jar with their diss'onanct^ the ear altuned. to roman¬ 
tic melody. But who can Italy,—of that land most 

favoured ^y nature, of her stately cifies, her rivers, plains, and 
mountains, the abode of the mighty of former days;—of Italjy,, the 
mistress of arts and arms, the land which never knew barbariam— 
who, we say, can think of her and not drop a tear for her present 
state of degradation? It is not possible to suppress the t^ish* 
(little likely as we are to behold i!s accomplishment) that the 
galling yoke of Austria, w^ich b felt from the Alps to the far¬ 
thest shore of Sicily, may be broken and flung away, that Italy 
may be again blessed with the apparition of fair Freedom’s holy 
form, and,- grown wise by suffering, the Italians, forgetting their 
old distinctions of Lombards, Tuscans, Neapolitans, and so forth, 
may consider themselves one people, the children of one common 
country. • 

“ Talia siaecla, suis dixenint, currite, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae,” 

But alas! we feel that these are mere aspirations, little likely to 
be speedily verified; the power of despotism is still mighty, and 
true liberty is either making little progress in th^ world or is tend¬ 
ing to the tyranny of democracy. Before the future Heaven has 
drawn its veil: patience and hope remain for man, and by the 
cultivation of public and private virtues to prepare himself for the 
brighter destinies which may be in reserve for him. 

It h^dly behoved us, however, to make any excuse for advert¬ 
ing to the political condition of Italy, for the subject is frequently 
forced upon us by the very poems which we are about to notice, 
whose authors were (what great poet is not ?) sincere pallets and * 
true lovers of their*national independence. The muse o? Bojardo 
breaks off, never again to resume, in the midst of the romantic 
tale of Brandiamante and Fiordespina, scared at the sight of the 
devastations committed by the troops of Charl^^s Vlll. of France, 
the prelude to those wars^of foreigners fif which Italy, to her 
misfortune, became the theatre, Menlre,” cries the patriotic 
bard— 

. i^JVlentre cbe io canto, » Diotedentore, 

Vedo ritalia tutta a fiamma e foco. 

Per qifesti Galli cbe, con gran v^alore, 

Vengon per disertar non sp che leco: 

Perd vi lascio in questq vapo ainore 
Bi Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco j 
Un* altra fiata, se mi fia concesso, 

Racconterovvi il tutufpei espresso.” » 

That time, however, never came, but the genius of his more 
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UluBtfions continaator has kft us ^without any reason to regret the 
Interruption of his poetic labours. 

7he present beautiful edition of these poems has been prepared 
by a gentleman nam^d Panizzi, one of those Italians who ha¥a 
been obliged to dy their country for their political opinions,— 
a circumstance, by the way, as our readers must be well aware, 
'nocways conclusive in proof of the moral dignity of the exiled 
patriots' souls. Anytas, we know, was one of the men of the 
Pineus who delivered Adieus from Jlier Thirty Tyrants, and yet 
Anytus was afterwards one of the accusers of Socrates! To this 
a case somewhat parallel,will presently appear. In his own 
country, Mr. Panizzi was, as we are assured, utterly unknown as 
a man of letters; here, through the patronage of the ex-chan- 
cellor chiedy, ho enjoys the barren honour of being Professor of 
Italian in the University of London, and the substantial situation 
of one of the under-librarians of the British Museum. He is 
also, we understand, engaged for a handsome remuneration to 
catalogue the library of the Royal Society—two appointments 
which gave great ofience to those narrow-minded persons who 
think that charity should begin at home, and that deserving Eng¬ 
lishmen of letter, who have families to support, and are able 
to write out the titles of books as well as a foreigner, might 
have been found without any very anxious search. Be ^is 
as it may, Mr. Panizzi, we believe, performs the duties of his 
oifice in a most efficient manner, and he is not ungrateful, but 
seems perfectly content with his lot, for while his * co-mf tes and 
brothers in exile' are sighing after the beautiful countiy they have 
lost, not a murmur or a sigh ever escapes Mm. 

Mr«Pfmizzi writes and speaks Engljsh i^ith facility, as is proved 
by the present work, though what motive but vanity could have 
induced him to employ it iivpreference to bis beautiful mother- 
tongue we are unable to conceive; for, surely, any one who is 
ctinous about the original text of the Orlando Innamorato, must 
dee! rather offended tlmn otherwise at being presented with Eng¬ 
lish notes. This dexterity in writing our language has also 
tempted Mr. Panizzi to become a reviewer: and here it is that 
his character appears in a most unpleasant light, and tsg becomes, 
as we have just hinted, a kind of literary Anytus. lu conversa¬ 
tion and in writing he is ijhe incessant, and, we may add virulent, 

«i^ailant of the literary reputatimi of^ his illustrious compatriot, 
Rossetti, vt'hose Comment on Dante, that extraordinary monu¬ 
ment of erudition and sagacity, he would fain make the world 
believe to be a tissue of igdorance and absurdity. Nay, should 
any friend of Mr. 'Panizzi’s even hint that he is disposed to regard 
RosiaCti's system as well founded, his own worits, if be has pub- 
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lislied any, will be made to feel^tbe \frath of the learned Ubrtnan, 
But we leave the critic and turn to the essayist and annotator* 

. Mr. Fanizzij having undeitidten tne praiseworthy of pre- 
sendng the public with a new edition of the two gim Iiatian^ 
poems of which Orlando is the herb, thought it advisabte to prefix 
an essay on Italissi romantic poetry in .general. In this eiili^ hp 
develops hia ideas respecting the origin and nature of the fiotiona 
which we designate Middle Age roinaiice^ and we will commence 
with a few words on somp of the subjects whidi he tliere dts* 
cusses. 

Chivalry, and its origin and character, naturally lead the way. 
As this is a subject by no means exhausted, w'e expected to find 
here some novelty, but we were disappointed. Mr. Panizldi dlt* 
teously follows irt the train of St. Palaye, of whose work, by the 
way, he evinces not the slightest knowledge, and expresses no 
doubt whatever bf chivalry, with all its grades, course of educa¬ 
tion, discipline, &c., having had a real fide existence, and 
having exerted its softening influences over the miiHls and cha¬ 
racters of our rugged forefathers. Now, of the truth of all this 
we have long entertained some very serious doubts; and, at this 
is a true Debateable Land, on which we “ fiurn to encounter 
some adventurous knight,” we here cast down our glove and 
challenge the defenders of chivalry to the combat. And, lol a 
gallant knight, indeed, advances to the charge, and thus he makes 
his confession of faitli iu his all-accomplished mistress, the cboseil 
lady of his heart. 

** The Romish clergy,** says Sir Walter Scott, who have in all ages 
possessed the wisdom of ser^nts, if they sometimes have fallen short Of 
the simplicity of doves, saw|he advantage of conveiting this Samporary ** 
seed which animated the wmriors of their creed against the invading in¬ 
fidels (in the time of the first Carlovingians) into a permanent ottian o£ 
principles, which should blend the ceremonies of religious worship with 
the military establishments of the ancient Goths.and Germans. The 
admission of the noble youth to the practice c^f arms was no longer a 
mere military ceremony, where the sword or javelin was delivered to 
him in presence of the prince or elders of his tribe; it became a reli¬ 
gious rite, sanctified by the forms of the church, which fae was in future 
to i1rfrndir~Ttlf uovice bad to wajRrh hfS arms in a church or cfaapeb Of* 
at least on hallowed ground, the night before he received the honour of 
knighthood. He was made to anthme a white dress, in imitation of the 
nec^faytes of the church. Fast ai^ jConfossiob were added to vigiH, enfi 
the purificatioo of tbe bath was imposed on the military acolyte, iu 
imitation of the initiatory rite of Christianity, and he was attended by 
godfiitfaers, who became security fqf bis performing bis miltta^ vowsj, lui 
sponsors bad formerly appeared for him at baptisnf. In all points of 
ceremoniid tbe investituie of chivalry was brought to resemble, aa n^arjb 
as possible, tbe administration of the sacraments of the* church, ^e 

E 2 
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ceremony, itself was performed/wherr circumstances would permit, in a 
eburch or cathedral, abd the weapons with which the young warrior 
waa invested were previously nlessed by the priest. The oath of 
(Rivalry bound the knight to defend the rights of the holy church, to 

*^f«^pect religions' persons and institutions, and to obey the principles of 
the Gospel, i^ay more, so intimate was the uniop between chivalry 
and religion supposed to be, that the several gradations of the former 
were^seriodsiy considered as parfcUei to those of the church, and the 
knight was supposed to resemble the bishop in rank, duties, and privileges. 
At what period this complete infusion oft religious ceremonial into. aft 
order purely military first commenced, and when it became compete 
and perfect, would he a curious but a difficult subject of investigation. 
Down to the reign of Charlemagne, and somewhat lower, ^l^mv^sti- 
ture was of a nature purely civil; but long before the 
crusades it had assumed the religious character we have 'describ(^.^*l^ 

Long, therefore, before t^e time of the crusades, chivdry had, 
from its embryo state in the forests of Germany, ripened into this 
luxuriant tree, diffusing its protecting shade over the noble and 
fair daures, the widow, the orphan, and the oppressed. The sons 
of every noble and knightly family were, in their twelfth year, 
transferred from the indulgence of their mother and the paternal 
home to the mansion of “ some baron or noble knight, sedulously 
chosen by the anxious parent as that which bad the best re* 
putation for order and discipline." The Page, as he was now 
called, learned modesty and obedience; he was taught to ride 
and to use the bow, sword, and lance, his weapons being of 
course suited to his strength. He also went with his lord«to the 
chase, learned to blow all the notes of vmerie on the horn, to kill 
and cut up the game, to find his w'ay (like a Huron or Catabaw) 
*^ by thejitex&or.bjtethe moss, or the trees, or the manner in which 
they cast out their branches. If all failed, he was to go to rest on 
a couch of the withered leaves, or up in the branches of a tree. 
At home he waited on his lord at table, and carved the huge 
joints which were««erved up before the stalwart knights, and 
nobles of those heroic«ages. Meantime the gentle darpi^^cl," 
hsfd also to give his attendance on those fair idols" ycteped 
ladies, and here he was to demean himself with respect, nay,^ wtih 
adoration. Here too, he, of coitrse, not, unfreque«t4b|fipk bis 
first lessona in the art of love. 

• This blissful period being over, the page becomes an Ecuyee 
•r l^uiRE. He was nt>w my lord’s gentleman, own man, valet, 
or how else we designate it. Totally withdrawn from the service 
of the ladies, he only saw them '* on occasions of stated ceremony." 
His dress Snd undress his master, to train hik 

hor^ifo** h^groom also, and to keep his arms and armour 
in gtiiod cohditioh. He did the honours of the house to strangers; 
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he played at chess, draughts, tind other games; h0; Had to enliven 
the feast by his powers of convers^lnon; he was, nature had 
not denied the power, to be skilled in poetry and music ^ be was 
—but we rernember Imlac’s description of what the poet should ^ 
be, and the princ^ of Abyssinia’s, remark thereon. 

Having thus got the degrees of A. B. and A. M.* our neophjft$ 
proceeded to the LL. D., or rather the D. D. of chivalry,* and 
became a Knight after the manner and form aforesaid. On the 
eve of battle, or after victory, however, the ceremonies of the 
bath, night-watching, and so forth, were dispensed with* and the 
degree was conferred, as it were, by diplomat and he was now the 
mate of princes. Here, then, we leave him, and proceed to 
argue a little with his “honest chroniclers.” 

Where an institution is thus minutely traced out, (and we have 
not gone into a tithe of the details,) we*naturally expect to find good 
and sufiicieut historic vouchers for every assertion. But, on ex¬ 
amining St. Palaye’s celebrated Mimoires sur la Chevalerie, which 
is the text-book on the subject,—for Sir W. Scott, Mr. Mills, and 
the rest, have drawn nearly all their materials from it,—we are 
struck immediately by the total absence of historic references in 
his notes. If chivalry, in the form above described, was reduced 
to practice, according to him, in the eleventh century, according 
to Sir W. Scott long before that time, should we not expect to 
find abundant allusions to its rites and ceremonies in the writers 
of those times ? How comes it then to pass that there is not a 
hint oT it in Geoffrey of Monmouth ^ Why did the veracious Arch¬ 
bishop Turpin not transfer its usages back to the days of Charle¬ 
magne ? If, as we are told over and over again, the crusades^ 
were an emanation of Chivalry, if knights vlfent iCfllW Holy 
Land to win fame, and thereby gain their ladies’ love, is it not 
passing strange that all the 'contemporary writers, whose works 
are to be found in the Gesta Dei per Francos, and who* are pro¬ 
fuse enough of anecdotes and little incidents*and most minute in 
their descriptions, should be so utterly silent in this important 
subject? Why does Raoul of Caen, the biographer and pane¬ 
gyrist of Tancred, that “mirror of^knighthood,” rob his hero of 
the iiirtlWt^hich would attadh to him if we knew of the cere¬ 
monies of his admission into the order, or how he*himself ad¬ 
mitted others into it, or of the fair dante^ whom, as ** a very^parfit 
gentle knight,” he must have loved par amours ? If cbivalrf j 
with its baths, its watching of afnis by night in cathedral, churchy 
or hallowed ground, was then existing, it is hardly possible that 
the copious and minute Ful^ier of Chartres, the chaplain and 
companion of King Baldwin L, would not have left ad .^cHbiiifit 
of how some gallant esquire, after having watched His arC^llie 
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pred^og Bight io the church of the Holy Sepulchre, received 
next day, iti the presence of Christian and Moslem, the aceolade 
ftckDQi the royal hand of Baldwin. But all the historians are abso¬ 
lutely dumb oti this important^subject, and we believe that Tasso 
was the first who linked together chivalry (tl)p chivalry we now 
^>eak of) and tihe crusades. There is not a word about their 
previous good education and fheir vows in the speech of die pope 
at the council of Clermont, in which he notices the ill comhict 
of the weusf chevaliers of that golddh age of knighthood. St. 
Bernard, when contrasting the virtues of the Templars widi the 
vices of ^tbe secular knights, intimates no knowledge of each of 
these Iasi having been placed by his parents when a child in the 
house of some baron or noble knight, which had best reputa¬ 
tion for good order and discipline.’’ Gaufride Vinisauf, in his 
minute itinerary of Richard Coeur de Lion to the Holy Land, 
sayeth nought of this vaunted chivalry; and, if it was such a sacer¬ 
dotal kind of business, the knight being a sort of bishop in this 
church militant of chivalry, how could Lion-heart reconcile it to 
bis conscience, or how could the prelates who were present per¬ 
mit him, to coiiMeorate, as he did, the infidel son of Maiek-el-Adel, 
the brother of Saladin? We fear our best authorities for the 
chivalry of the third crusade are the Talisman and Mme. Cottin’s 
Malek Adel. Another difficulty which struck us in reading the 
writers of those times is this: they speak of knights (milites) in 
large numbers, such as 100,000 or so; and where on earth were 
those houses of** good order and discipline,” in which such multi¬ 
tudes could have received their early education? Indeed, to 
V. judge by their actions, most of them must have been of a very 
un^waKn}^^dilpdliition. originally, or hkve beeu brought up very 
badly* 

OI the golden age of chividry, truth compels us to say that, as 
ibu poet sings of an equally ideal golden* age, we must cry of this, 

• ' , ** Vain wish! 

Those days were never; airy dreams 
Sai for the picture, and the poet’s hand. 

Imparting substancoto an empty shade. 

Imposed a gay delirium for a truth.” 

Wq, never can m^k otfit a centuiy, or part of a century, in 
tnludi the sun of chivaliy shone bright and unclouded. In omr 
eeafecb jd'ter those happy times, we are like the heroes in easUNm 
UjUd nurseiy tales, who, in que^tof some wonderful thing, are sent 
oii» person of whom they make inquiry. The 

^1 recedes at we pursue it; every one teUs us it 

IS ,iHier 0^. • 
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Ask where’s the North ?—York His on the ;, 

In Scotland at the Orcades s and there 

At Greenland) Zembla, or the Xtord knows where." . / . 

It is, in short, a kind of terrestrial [Aradise, or iond 
no where to be fo|^tid, 

‘Having shown die slender foundation on which the splendid 
fabric rests, we will now briefly sfhte our own opinion of* the 
origin of this ideal state of chivalry. Space will not permit us to 
adduce our strong reasoni, and dogmatism were not seemly in 
such doubtful matters. 

We observe, on reading the aforesaid essays on chivalry, that 
the great, the sole authorities, we may say, are the prose romances 
of the 14th and Idth centuries, such as Lancelot du Lctc, and 
Pereeforest, and what is nearly the same, the work named 
VOrdre de Chemlerie* It will lie *diflicuU, we apprehend, to 
point out any earlier work in which chivalry is presented in 
it! full form and lineaments. Our theory then is, that the 
authors of these and similar romances, most especially he of 
Pereeforest, were the real inventors of chivalry. We cannot 
assent to St. Palaye and his followers, wlien they maintain 
that these writers only describe the manners by which they were 
surrounded, and are therefore equivalent to historic antborities 
for the manners of their times, for they expressly assert that they 
are giving the usages of distant ages, of times, as in the ease of 
Pereeforest, one of the characters in which is Alexander the Great, 
even anterior to the Christian era. The phrase, u cellui tempSf 
continually occurs, and it would certainly be veiy strange if a 
romance-writer of die present day, who were to lay bis stor^ io, 
England some centuries %o, should describe anSTplays ex¬ 
actly as they are now, and tell us that such was the usage of 
those times in language which would evidently give us to under¬ 
stand that the customs of dmse times diflered^from our own; yet 
such is what these writers must be suppo|ed to have done, if we 
admit this principle. It is much more consonant to reason to 
suppose that they idealized what they saw atound.them, and ex¬ 
alted it to a n imaginary pofi^t of, perfection. The virtues of 
courtesy^ li^rality, justicq, loyalty, generous devotiop to the fair 
sex, and piety to God, united with valour, though more rarely 
than we are apt to imaginej muat havet presented themselyes tp 
the view of the romance-writers; and, as we generally love to con^ 
template virtuei they indulged their fancy in conceiving and por>* 
trayii^ a time when these v^tues»were the ornament of every 
knight. The religiO'Wilitary brotherhoods of the Temple and 
Hospital probably suggested the idea of the parallel betvreen 
knighthood and the priesthood, and led to the Action ^f thd 
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monies attending the dubbing of a knight in those ideal times 
which they portrayed; and to^he tourneys which were so frequently 
before their eyes^ was given, in their fictions, a degree of pomp 
'and ceremonial far exceeding* what the reality presented. We 
have said that it is chiefly in the 14th and l^'^th centuries that 
chivalry is to be found, and it is our opinion that the attempts to 
introduce it, as described in rohiances, into real life, were made at 
the courts of England, France, and above all, at the splendid 
court of the JDukes of Burgundy, of the house of Valois. It was 
at these courts that the orders of the Garterf of the Etoile, and of 
the Toison d!Or were instituted. The following passage of the 
historian of St. Denis, quoted by St. Palaye, is, we think, 
strongly confirmatory of our opinion. Having occasion to give 
a minute account of the inann^' in which Charles VI. of France, 
in 1SS9, conferred knighthood on the King of Sicily and the 
Count of Maine, when he tells how the two princes came to 
watch their arms, the night before the ceremony, in a habit Is 
modest as it was extraordinary, in compliance with the ancient 
regulations of chivalry, he adds, ** Cela sembla Strange 4 beau> 
coup de gens, pance qu’il y en avoit fort peu qui squssent que 
c’^toit I'ancieii ordre de pareille chcvalerie.” Now, as this aticien 
ordre is to be found in the romances of that age, and no where 
else, we think we are warranted in suspecting that it is nothing 
but the creation of the authors of these romances. Sismondi, 


M'ho appears to think nearly as w^e do on the subject, would carry 
this mode of reducing the fictions of the poets to practice a little 
higher. Speaking of Philip Augustus, he says,* ** He introduced, 
_jts far as^he could, into his court and kingdom, the chivalrous in> 
stitiltions'^ich fie found in this poetic world (the romances); 
it is thus he gave an historic existence to the twelve peers of King 
Arthur, knights of the Round Table, or to the twelve peers of 
Charlemagne, peer8,.of France. At the festival of Pentecost, in 


tlie year 1£09, he knighted his son Louis, then twenty-two years 
of; age, and, in the plenary court which be held on that occasion, 
he Imitated the splendour of the courts described by the authors 
of the; roma^^es of chivalry.”. Tjjis is strongly co nfirm ^ory of 
what-we ha^ advanced above, and the practice probatHy^egan 
with Augustus, who^certainly first made the twelve peers 

o^ Fri^Oe^ ^md fpv whicb»his only authorities were the romances. 
It is curious by the way, that chivalry should be under 

moi^ o^gations to ^ilip Augustus than to his rival, Richard 


Cmtl# do whb^^ arcs in habit of regarding as the 

modal^blfj^ t^etalier* In fine, the truth probably is, th.at 


fd praciibe of the fictions of romances began with 


* Histoire des Franpoia, vol, vi., p. 310. 
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the 13th, and was continued througlr the 14th and 15th cen¬ 
turies ; and as it is in the romance ot Ferceforest (a moj»t delight¬ 
ful one, bj the way, it is) that .the most ample details of the Chivalry 
of the olden time are to be found, ks author may perhaps justly 
claim to be regarded as its chief inventor. It may surprise some 
persons that we have said nothing of Petit Jehan de Saintri^ a * 
great authority.with the aforesaid essayists, but we regard it as a 
mere romance and no true history, and at best it would only be 
authority for those times wheu it was attempted to reduce chivalry 
to practice. ^ 

Our remarks on this subject have, we find, run to greater 
length than we had anticipated; but we deem it necessary for the 
critic and reader of the Italian romantic poems to have just ideas 
on chivalry and its origin. • 

We know no more curious question of criticism than the origin 
of the two great cycles of romance of the middle ages, viz 
those of Arthur and the Round Table, and of Charlemagne and 
the Paladins. It is at the same time, we fear, one which we have 
not the means of ever answering in a manner perfectly satisfactory, 
and it will probably long afford a held for sulftle combinations 
and ingenious theory. On this point, Mr. Panizzi advances some 
novel speculations, to some of which we yield our assent, others 
do not convince us. Thus on the great question, of which was the 
first, Mr. Panizzi ranges himself on the side of those who assign the 
priority^to the romances of Arthur. He thus expresses himself.— 

“ If the original destination of poetry were in every nation of the 
world to celebrate the glorious actions of heroes, one of the provinces of 
England, possessing one of tlie most ancient languagp^ei^gfit^oidd < 
seem to have surpassed all otheK countries in the application of the art. 
All the chivalrous fictions since spread over Europe, appear to have had 
their birth in Wales. Du Caylus and Legrand have pretended, in a 
manner the most flippant and unfair, that all the romances of Arthur and 
his court were but imitations of the old French romances concerning 
Charlemagne. The very reverse is the fact, since the romances treating 
of this emperor and of his most renowned chiefs may be strongly sus¬ 
pected to be of British extraction. The songs in praise of Arthur belong 
to a veryjgajflit period, and some of theto, still in existence, bear indu¬ 
bitable marks of very high anti^ity. When the Britons oacupied that 
part of France to which they gave their nj^me, and which was subse¬ 
quently conquered by the Normans, (who settling there, in turn^gave. 
their name to a portion of it), they unquestionably brought with them 
their traditions and customs. So famous were their lays in Frunce, that 
the French trouvires were accustomed tp cite the British originals as 
vouchers for the. birth of their stones j whilst some »f them were trans¬ 
lated by Marie de France. A glance at these translations will show the 
lays to be of British origin; and, were this of itself doubtful, tbe^ autho¬ 
ress of the translation honestly avows the fact: an avowal Which Mr. 



imbts on dbbelieving. Truly b must a{^ear «>mewbAt singu¬ 
lar, V tbafe the lentied critic pretends to be better acquainted with the 
origin of these p6m» than even the person by whom they were written^ 
The jvactiee of l^iinslatmg the li|ys of Wales into modem languages was 
adopted by Chaucer himself; and the system of narrating stories or jests 
»was particularly well received iu Normandy, whei%, as is generally the 
case, the hew settlers made the fables of the original inhabitants, or 
awroj^ovse, their own. In Turpin’s hook, and in Maugis* romance, 
mention is mede of a count of Nantes, pamed del, as being one of the 
heroes Charlemagne; and by the romances of the Round Table we 
find him father of Iseulte am Blanches Mains, Sir Tristram’s wife. We 
have already seen that it was a Norman who sang the song of Orlando, 
and in due time we shall have occasiou to observe how intimately con¬ 
nected b the name of this hero with Wales und Idttle Brittany.”— Essay, 
p. 34—37. 

It is here that we chiefify dissent from this writer. We must 
confess that we have very strong doubts respecting the Welsh 
origin of the romantic poetry of the middle ages. It is very un* 
fortunate that the Cymric, like the Celtic, scholars and antiquarians 
are of such easy faith and so enveloped in prejudice that their 
translations and fheir assertions are little to be depended on, and 
the critic who cannot read Welsh and judge for himself is safer 
without than with the aid of such fallacious guides. We certainly 
see no reason to doubt, as some have done, of the existence of 
Arthur, for he is spoken of by Nennius and others much older 
than Geoffrey of Monmouth; but we doubt very much if the 
Round Table and its Knights, the Sangraal and tlie perilous 
adventures to w'hich it gave rise, the loves of Tristram and Isotte, 
of Ginevra, are to be found anterior to the twelfth 

century, at least in any thing like a deWloped foitn. There is a 
vast deal of obscurity about the British History of the monk of 
Monmouth. William of Newburgh, we know, early accused him of 
having forged it; no original was, we believe, ever exhibited; and 
as to the circumstantial account of the original having been 
brought out of Brittany and so forth, we own it does not carry to 
our minds the convicUon of demonstration. L<et any one read the 
minute account given by the author of Percefores t of di e man¬ 
ner in which he came by that ancient stoiy> and he wiirliee how 
these matters can be At the same time, we do not 

tstccuse Geoffrey of baviifg actually invented his history, but we are 
disposed to regard it as being a translation somewhat of the same 
kiiid liridi that of the Poems of Ossian the son of Fingal. As for 
the Bretpn lays translated by*MarsB de France, we have read them 
(»irefu0y) and we will add with much pleasure, and the result has 
been at%e are stroii^y inclined to range ourselves on the side of 
Bitson, X^egihiid, axid those who view tbem as odginals, and not 
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translatiQQs. We have not now space for going into piirticulars, 
but such is the general impression vniich the perusal of them 
made upon Us. As to the poetess’s honest avowal of their Breton 
origin, we think the following passage from Legrand, given in a 
note by Mr. Panizi^, cjuite satisfactory: 

Marie de France dit de tradoire elle-mSme de Tangiais en fran^ls 

.nos fabliers et nos roraanciers Hirtout emploient (cette e^ipres- 

sion) tr^s frequemment, quand iis venlent traiter ua sajet de la table 
ronde. Raretnent ils le comiftencent sans annoocci* ^u’ils Font tir6 
d’une bibliotb^que d’Angleterre, ou des archives compiles sous le roi 
Artus. Pour quiconque connait I’ancienne romanceric, ces formules 
triviales nc signifient rien : il n’en est point dupe.” 

The same writer thus gives the commencement of a fabliau 
as old as the Lais of Marie de France— 

m 

** Blen de gens ne regardent les lays *que coiqme des fables. J*ai 
cependant mes garans pour toutes les aventures de ceux que j’ai fails. 
Riles ont cte ebantees en Bretagne et ailleurs. On en conserve k Carlioii 
les originaux, et e’est dans cette source autbentique que je Vais puiser 
encore celle que vous allez entendre.” 

The fact would appear to be that the great success of the 
British History gave a sort of dignity and authenticity to the 
phrase translatedfrom the. British originalf and it was gladly laid 
, hold of by the composers of lays andfabliaux; but we fear all the 
originals spoken of are as ideal as the archives of Cailion. In 
short, these British bards seem to have been to the trouveres of 
France what Turpin was to the poets now under consideration, and 
Cid Hamete Benengeli and other Moors to the romance>writers 
of Spain—a sort of afiidavit-nien, ready to vquc1| for anj ^ thing. 
To conclude, Miv PauizzFs assertion that Chaucer traii^ted 
from the Welsh is totally erroneous ; the tale in question, that of 
the Frankelein, is taken, as he should have known, apparently from 
the Decamerone and the lines . 

** Thise olde gentil Bretons in hi* dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes, 

Rimeyed in bir firste British tonge: 

Which layes with lyr in^ruments they songe. 

Or elles redden hem for hir plesance; 

And on of hem have 1 in remembrance 

Which i shal seyn with godd^wille as I can”— ^ 

only prove that the comic bard imitated the old custom; they 
periiaps also show that he was acquaimied with the Lais of Marie 
de France. • • . 

We are very far from assenting to the assertion of Cayi us and 
Legrand, that the romances of Ardrur and his court are imitations 
of the old French romances of Gharkmsgoe» but wo can as littk 
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concede to Mr. Panizzi that the reverse was-the case, and that the 
romances of the Hound Table were the original#. In fact, the two 
cycles seem to have come together into being; the works of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and of the pseudo-Turpin, appeared much 
about the sanie time, and, in the reign of Philip Augustus, Tristan 
de, Lionais, Lancelot du Lac, and others, on the one side, were com¬ 
posed, as we are told, by Cre§tien de Troyes and Rusticien de Pise, 
and those of Huoii de Bordeaux, Les Quatre Filz-Aymon, &c., 
on the other side, by Huon de Villen^uve and some other poets of 
that poetic age. They appear to have exercised some influence 
on each other, lending, as was always the case, names and circum¬ 
stances, but that was all. There was evidently at that period one 
of those outpourings of the poetic spirit, which take place fiom 
time to time in this world of« ours, and which our philosophy, do 
what it w'ill, can never' adequately explain. The simple fact 
remains; the producing cause is unknown. 

The difference between the romances of the Arthurian and 
Carolian cycles in poetic merit is very remarkable. If we except 
the beautiful Huon de Bordeaux, which, by the way, appears to 
have had a Geriftan original, those of the latter, such as the Quatre 
Filz-Aymon, Les Enfances d'Ogier, &c., are in general very dull 
and uninteresting, all about fighting and scarcely any thing else ; 
whereas those of the Knights of the Round Table are full of the 
most interesting and romantic adventures. It is of the prose 
romances, which are said to have been formed from ori|(inais in 
verse in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that we are obliged 
to speak; but what we say of them must, a fortiorif be true of the 
rhv tp pd. Qri<^uq|s if there were such. The poets of the two cycles 
were like two parties of miners, one‘of which had the good for¬ 
tune to hit on a richer vein than the other. 

Great effects often spring from small causes. Who, in reading 
the dull ** Life of ;I3harlesthe Great and Roland,*’ which appeared 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, under the name of Turpin, 
archbishop of Rheims, would ever sec in it the well-head of the 
stream, which finally expanded into the noble Lago Maggiore of 
Italian romantic poetry? .Ye^such appears to^^^ the case, 
though et'en here scepticism might perhaps raise a qUbstion or 
two; for, if we except Ffljci, the authors of the Italian poems seem 
, to have derived from it> little, save a few proper names, such as 
Marsilio, Agolante, Ferrah, &c.,—and its influence on the French 
romances of the Paladins was apparently still less. It will not 
be needless to state what this history is. 

. of Charles the Great and Roland, as it is called, 

relates briefly, an expedition of Charlemagne into Spain, in 
which he mlide a conquest of the entire country. On his return 
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to France, an African king named Aigfolandus landed in Spain; 
and speedily recovered all that the Sa^-acens had lost. Charles 
soon re-entered thVpeninsula with a large army, headed by himself 
and by Milo de Avgleriis, the father of Roland: a bloody and in¬ 
decisive battle, in which Milo and *40,000 Christians fell, was 
fought; after whiclf Charles returned to France, whither he was , 
soon followed by Aigolandus at the h#ad of his army of Saracefts, 
Moors, Moabites, iEthiupians, Parthians, Africans, Persians; 
among whom were to be*observed Tarafinus or Texefinus, 
(Taxfin, i. c. Tashfin?) king of the Arabs; Brunabellus (Bru- 
nello?) king of Alexandria; Avitus of Bugia, Hospinellus of 
Algabria (Algarve) ; Fatinus of Barbary, Maimones (Mamoon) 
of Mecca, Ebrachim (Ibrahim) of Seville, Altumajor of Corduba, 
cum aliis multis. He came and laid siege to the city of Ageu and 
took it. Charles went disguised as his jown ambassador to Ageii, 
and spied out the strength of the place, in which he imitated 
Alexander, who, according to the romantic history of him in both 
the East and the West, did the same more than once. He then 
went and collected an army, and came and besieged the city for 
six months, at the end of which time the Sarac^s left it secretly 
by night, and got away on the other side of the Garonne ; Aigo¬ 
landus went to Saintes {Santones)f whither Charles followed him. 
A battle was fought in the meads between the castle of Taleburg 
and the city of Charante {Carantem), after which the Saracens 
retired into Saintes, which they left also in the night and returned 
to Spain. 

Charles now appeared a second time in Spain at the head of a 
great army, of W'hich we must name the principal leaders. These 
were Turpiriy* arch})ishop of Rheims, who, as he ■tlVlii'tSSfelf, 
absolved die Christians and slaughtered the Saracens; Roland count 
of Mans (Cenamonensis) and lord of Blaye ( Blavii ); Oliverius 
count of Cevennes or Geneva {Gehenenus)\ Eslulfm of Langres 
(Lingonensis), son of count Odo; Arastagnus kiTVg of the Bretons ; 
Englerius duke of Aquitaine; Salamon, the*comrade of Estulfus; 
Baldwin, the uterine brother of Roland; Aldebode king of Fries¬ 
land; Arnaldof Berland; Naman duke of Bavaria; Ogerius dukeo( 
Denmarj£«(t9cKia), Oel count of BTaufes; Constantine, the Roman 
prefect; de Albo Spiuo; Ivonus; Samson dul^eof Bur¬ 

gundy ; GanaloUt who afterwards pr<fvpd a traitor, &c,, ^&c. 
After a vain.attempt at converting Aigolandus, a battle is fought' 
aind he is slain. A most formidable personage now appears on 
the scene. Ferracutus, a giant of tbp race of Goliath, was come 
from the epast of Syria, with 150,000 Turks, sent by the Admi- 


We pat ia Italics tbe principal names to be found in the Italiaa poems.. 
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raldus of Bab^rlon to maki war on king Charles* He was now at 
tbe city of Nagera, whither Charles led his army. Ferracutus 
catne forth and demanded a single combat. Ogier the Dane 
{Dams) waa fent first, and the giant gently {suaviter) went up to 
bim^ and pnuftg his arm ibvingly about him, carried him into 
, the city. Ra^^dus de Albo Spino (Rinaldd) was treated in the 
same way by him. He cai?ried off Constantine and Oliver toge> 
ther. At last Roland engaged him: they fought all day; at night 
they made a truce; next day they fought again; the giant grew 
drowsy and asked a truce to take a sleep. It was courteously 
granted, and, on his waking, Roland explained to him the mysteries 
of the Christian faith. In the conversation, the silly giant lets 
out that he is only vulnerable in the navel, and when they return 
to die fight Roland uses his knowledge and kills him. All Spain 
is again reduced, and the Jliook ends with the treason of Ganalon, 
the defeat at Roncesvalles, the death of Roland, die punish¬ 
ment of the traitor, and finally the death of the emperor himself. 

The reader versed in Italian romance will easily see how little 
the Italian .poets were indebted to the archbishop of Rheims. 
Were it not for the names, as we have already hinted, one might 
almost doubt if Bojardo and Ariosto had ever read his work. If 
they did, it must have been in MS., for it was not pruited till 1574, 
long after their great poems had appeared; yet Bojardo at least 
would seem to have taken several names direct from it. May it 
not have been these lines of Dante that first led the Florentine, 
Pulci, to seek in it the battle of Roncesvalles? « 

** Dopo la dolorosa lotta, quando 
Carlo Magno perd^ la santa gesta, 

• m amm a e m Nott sond 81 terribilmecite Orlaqdo.*' 

Dante, it is highly probable from this, was acquainted with 
Turpin’s book. 

We havealready expressed ourdoubtsof Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
work being a mer^ translation, and there can be no doubt that the 
Life of Charles and Roland was a forgery; but it does not follow 
that either of them was the pure invention of its author. We have 
very good authority to prove that there were popular ballads of both 
Arthur and Charlemagne in being long before eitherthese works 
was written, and these of a sufficiently romantic character to appear 
to the soberer sort somg^at incredible. Thus Sigibert, a writer 
‘of the eleventh century, says, under the year 470, Mortuo igitur 
Uthrape/idragott Rege, subiimatm est in regno filim ejus Arturus, 
c^m mmbiUs actus eiiam lij^guaj^ersonatit po^iorum, licet plura 
videantur. He here evidently means popular tales 
and batlads. That Charlemagne was the hero of song and lay, 
also, cannot well be disputed, though we agree with Mr. Michel 
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in thiokiiig that it was a song of RciIo» and not of Boland, 
which. Taillefer chanted to inspirit the|Nofinan warriors, at the 
battle of Hastings. In these ballads, then, we view the germs of 
the two great cycles of romance which amused the leisure of our 
forefathers. May not something of die same kind;!have occurred 
in the case of the war of Twyl and may not the Homiric poems 
contain little more than the fictions qf older bards, orginaliy set 
forth in short lays and ballads ? 

One of the most novel portions of Mr. Panizzi’s essay is, his 
inquiry respecting the Charles of romance and his principal 
Paladins. 

** If ever,” says he, " there was a sovereign who, to a bold character 
nnited a strong and determined will, it was certainly Charlemagne 3 and 
these qualities, which ere apparent in all his actions, are attributed to 
him by ell historians* In the romances? ot) the contrary, he appears a 
fodish, treacherous prince, easily imposed on, and who, sensible of bis 
own want of energy, suspects every oue who dares to act manfully. He 
submits with the greatest honhommie to 6 auo, who has repeatedly be¬ 
trayed him, but who regains his favour by cringing and flattci-y. He is 
not a dastard in battle, for the fame of his valour sounds too loudly to be 
denied; but in his bouse, and among his family, he aCts like a coward. 
Now this character is remarkably well suited to every Charles who suc¬ 
ceeded him. Distinguished, one and all, by the weakness and imbe¬ 
cility of their conduct, the praises of the monks were lavished upon them 
in proportion to their worthlessness.” 

We have here Mr. Panizzi’s theory respecting the Charles of 
romance: the language certainly appears to us rather too strong; 
for the Charles of Bojardo and Ariosto is, to our apprehension, 
very far from being a contejnptible personage* JUtw&PilcH-iPir 
mance, as in Huon* de Bordeaux, Le Quatre Filz-Aymon, and 
Ogier le Dannoys, he undoubtedly makes a much less dignified 
appearance than in the Italian epics; and, perhaps, this may give 
some foundation for Mr. Panizzi^s hypothesis, »which is, that all 
the Charleses of the Carlovingian line, that as, Charles Martel, 
the Great, the Bald, the Fat, and the Simple, and the events of 
their reigns, have, in popular tradition and the lays of minstrels, 
been mingled^nd fused together,«rfmd» the product has been the 
Charles oFromance, who is, therefore, great and little, strong and 
weak, victorious and vanquished. Henf^e he defeats, with great 
slaughter, the Saracens, who had invaded France—for so did 
Charles Martel; but his capital, Paris, is besieged by the Sara¬ 
cens, and it was in reality besieged in the reign of Charles the 
Bald by the Northmen, who, as .Mr. Panizzi shows very satisfac¬ 
torily, were frequently confounded witfct the Saracens. In like 
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manner, Mr. Panizzi 6d|ds the name of Ganalon in a bishop 
named Wenilo, who acte^ the part of a traitor to Charles the 
Bald; and, as Lupus, Duke of Gascony, was concerned in the 
treacherous attack at Roncesvalles, he supposes that this arch¬ 
traitor of ronc^ce was formed, like Charlemagne, by composition. 
It is remarkable enough that, as it appears from a document of the 
time of Charles the Bald,„Lupus actually was hanged for his 
treachery by Charlemagne; and Gano, who, in Turpin, is torn 
to pieces by horses, is hanged in ihoiMorgante Maggiote. Why 
Pulci thus chose to depart from his original, we cannot tell, nei¬ 
ther can we, perhaps, impute to him a knowledge of the real cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. In all probability, it is only an accidental 
coincidence, such as has lately been pointed out in the case of 
Macpherson, who, in his tale of Cartbon, when he departs from 
his Irish original, happejis to agree with its Persian parallel, of 
which he could not possibly have known anything. Why the ro¬ 
mance-writers make Gano duke of Maganza, Mayence, or Mentz, 
a place so far away from Gascony, is a question into which Mr. 
Panizzi does not enter, but it is one, we think, not undeserving of 
examination. ^ 

Our author institutes an inquiry as to who the three celebrated 
Paladins, Roland, Renaud, and Ogier, really were. In the 
work just alluded to, there is also some speculation on these mat¬ 
ters. We w'iU therefore set before our readers the result of the 
labours of both writers. Our first subject shall be the warrior of 
Denmark. 

Mr. Panizzi shows very plainly that, in the time of Charlemagne, 
a French lord, named Oggerus, retired from the court of the 
empero r; mi ' i l' ^ ought refuge with Dosiderius,, or Didier, King of 
Lombardy; and, in the prose romance of Ogier le Dannoys, the 
same thing is told of the hero, who is, therefore, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, a real historic personage. But then the question comes, 
why he was called the Dane ( Dannoys)^ an appellation which he 
must early have had, for Turpin, as we have seen, styles him 
Duke of Denmark {Dacia), Mr. Panizzi says that, some said it 
was because he was a native of that country; others, because he 
cont^uered it; others, that he Ifad been a Saracen, and, qn his con¬ 
version, his former friends wrote to him, saying, Tu es damne» and, 
to jprove his sincerity, hd insisted on being called Ogier Damn6 at 
his baptism. The other writer adopts the first opinion, and en¬ 
deavours to explain it, and his theory certainty is novel if not con- 
vincijag. In the songs of the poetic £dda of Scandinavia he 
hero named Helgi fiundhigsbana, befWeen whom and the 
I of the prose romance he observes so many points of re- 
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semblance as to make it extremelj' pmbable that the two heroes 
are one and the same individual. , He [thus concludes his exami¬ 
nation of the two stories.* 

** Here^ then, we have parallels to all the circumstances of the Eddaic 
poems mentioned above. The Nonis (^Fates) are at th^ birth of Helgi, 
the Fays at that of Dgier; Sigruii was a Valkyria, Morgue, a Fay; 
Helgi was honoured by Odin, Ogier, by Arthur; Helgi returned to this 
world, Ogier did the same. To this weViay add, that Helgi came from 
Valhall on horseback, attended by a train of warriors; and that Ogier 
came through the air from FaePie, on i!he steed Papillon (jbuttcrfiif), ac¬ 
companied by Berioist. There are martial exercises in Valhall; and 
Ogier has to take the field in Avallon against Capalus; and finally, the 
Fay-ladins of Avallon are not unlike the Valkyrias of Valhall.” 

The conclusion at which this writer arrives is, that the Nor¬ 
mans brought with them to France the legends of their mythic 
hero, Helgi, and that, to please them, be was incorporated in the 
Caroiian cycle of romance, a matter the more easy to do .since 
there was, as we have seen, a real person of noarlv the same name. 
That Helgi might become Ogier is apparent to any one skilled 
in etymology. Oberon, it is well known, is the German Elberich. 
Ogier himself is called, by the Spaniards, Urgcl, 

The writer just quoted seems disposed to extend his northern 
theory to Roland also. Mr. Panizzi, who, as we have already 
hinted, gives most absurdly into Welsh and Breton systems, 
appears to regard Roland as a Breton chieftain. Having noticed 
that Eginhart, in his life of Charlemagne, calls Roland (Rutlon- 
dus), w'fto was slain at Ronccsvalles, warden of the British march, 
and quoted, from D’Anville, the following passage:— 

“ Upper Brittany.was a frontier country, opposite to ^ 

the land of the Britons, and* the famous Roland, I'lCpiWV^'bf Ctl9r- 
lemagnc, and Count of Angers, commanded there”—he proceeds : 

“ The Britons paid a kind of tribute to the Franks, but seem to have 
governed themselves after their own fashion, and obeyed their own chiefs. 
They also appear to have kept aloof from their neiglTl^urs, on whom they 
made frequent inroads during the reign of Charlemagne. Orlando was 
Marquess of Brava, a title which, in the olden time, signified warden of 
a border, or governor of a frontier country ; and Angers is situated near 
the borders oWJrittany. In the sarfft tetritory there is ‘ Le Lion d’An- 
gers,’ a very chivalrous sound, as well as four or five small places called 
Brain, or Braye, from which, perhaps, Brqpa. The Britons being tri- 
butory to Charlemagne, Roland may possibly have been one of dtheir, 
chieftains faithfully attached to him, and whom be may have entrusted 
with the government of that part of the country with which he (Orlando) 
was best acquainted, and where he had most adherents ; a course which 

• Keightley’s “THles and Popular Ficlionsi, their resemblance and transniisstou from 
country to country,” p. 287. 
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WM often pursued. Roland, Rouland, is proved to be a Welsh name, 
sij^U^fng rolling or avertoli^mi^ig Jloods, and one Roovland was no less 
akjkirson than the father of Sir Tristram. The Britons, faithful to their 
countiy, named some of their new places of abode in France after other 
places and' persons originally British- Hence there is a Bangor in the 
island of Belle Ik, and an islet in the bay of Douarnenez is called He de 
Tristem, both on the coast of Brittany. Nor was Roouland forgotten, 
since* on the north-eastern coast, of Brittany, between St, Brienc and the 
mouth of the Trieu, there is a small place called Rohouland.”— 
pp. 103—103. ♦ ,, 

We have already expressed our want of faith in these Welsh 
origins: we must.further observe that the supposition of Armor¬ 
ica, or Brittany, having been colonized from this country, *after 
the same.manner that New England, for example, was, is an ex¬ 
tremely erroneous one. Armorica had always a Celtic population 
of its own, and the most wb are jiistined in asserting is, that a 
portion of the vanquished Celts of the West of Britain were re¬ 
ceived among their Armorican brethren: but it is not very likely 
that they could have exerted much influence in any way over the 
country. As to the argument from the similar names of places, 
we hold it to be pought. There is a Bangor, for instance, in Ire¬ 
land, as well as in Wales and Brittany; the name is, probably, 
significant, and suits the natural characters of diflereut places. 
The He de Tristan, probably, was named after the romances of 
the Round Tabic got into vogue, just like the Hreche de Roland, 
in the Pyrenees, and so many other places. We think Mr. Pa- 
nizzi altogether mistaken in the origin of the Brava of the Italian 
poets, which he hints at. Turpin says he was Count of Blaye 
(Comes Blavii) ; and, when we recollect that / and r are coin- 
mutKble 4eiAwp»j^he real origin of Brava is apparent 

A different course is taken in the work to which we have 
already adverted. Having shown that there was a real person 
named Rotlandus, or Rutlaudus, in the time of Charlemagne, the 
author observes that, the celebrated Ilrolf, or Kollo, to wiiom 
Charles the Bald ce(|ed Neustria, was the son of Rognavald, 
Yarl of the Orkneys; and that from Rognavald was formed Ro¬ 
nald, a name still in use in the Hebrides. He thinks that Roland 
may have been formed from iTas w'ell as Ronald ^ that ballads 
have been'made in praise of him and his son; and that the casual 
resemblance between hi| tiame and that of one of Charles’s nobles 
'has *been the cause of the latter’s having attained to such cele¬ 
brity in the lays of the Trouveres who resorted to the courts of 
the Norman monarebs. 

It is a common failing of limited minds to infer imitation where 
they 190 rfsemblance; and, from this defect, as the following pas¬ 
sage proves, our author is not free. 
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« The question as to Plate’s kuowJe^e of Greek haf feftW 
agitated, FeUi a^d sqine minor writeriThave eagerly thfttl 

Dante was well aequaintod *wtth Greek, and Diouisi has gque 
tu assert that he taught it. Maffei>i Tiraboschh and, last not leasts 
colo, have denied this. To quote, as hdk been done, a pretended 
from Dante to BosoAie Rafi'aelli in the affirmative, implies such a poor 
opinion of the reader s taste as to be unworthy of notice. It is ^roe 
that Dante pronounced the words Leti^tragedla, See., ver;^ properlyj it 
is true that he praises Homer, it is true that he knew the derivation of 
Flegetonte, yet bis knowledge* of the pronunciation and meaning of a 
few Greek words does not imply that be knew Greek thoroughly. He 
may even have been acquainted with a translation of Ho|upr» fpf flt 
version of the Odyssey, at least, was executed before that of LepnziQ» 
procui^d by Boccaccio and Fctrarca. In bis poem he docs not adqiil 
that any one went to heU or paradise, and returned, but iEneaSi St* 
Paul, and himself, (the knight who pejrfonned the journey by order qf 
Charles Martel is out of the question,) and consequently he excludes 
Ulysses. In the 28th canto of the Tnferno he relates the travels of th^ 
gentleman, not according to the Odyssey but according to the account of 
Pliny and Solinus. There is, however, an argument drawn from 
Homer’s Iliad on the one hand, and from Dante’s Purgatory ou the 
other, which has never been taken into consideration, and which, yet, 
almost induces a belief that on one occasion at least Dante knew the 
Iliad and imitated it. Still the question will be, whether the Iliad was 
translated before Dante's time or not. 

“Any one conversant with Homer will remember that fanciful and 
highly poetical passage of the Iliad, where the Scamander addresses itself 
to the iiijmois, threatening to drown Achilles with its waters and bqry 
him beneath its sands. According to Dante, Buonconte da MontefeltrOj, 
who was killed at the battle of Campaldino, but whose body was never 
found, was treated by the Archiano and Arno exactly in^e way^l^at* 
the Scamander and Bimois would have treated Achilles^* The nvers 
Archiano and Arno were moved not by themselves but a devil, who was 
incensed by an agent’s carrying away Buonconte’s soul, on the posiPSsioQ 
of which he had relied. As he could not get the soul, he was resolved to 
do his best with the body. How far this may t6nd to elucidate thq 
question as to Dante’s knowledge of Greek, it 1$ not here the place tq 
determine. Certain it is, that the coincidence has not the air of being 
fortuitous, especially if we consider the admirable art with which Dantp. 
always imitate but seldom or never copies; whence arises the diffi¬ 
culty of discovering the similarity between a passage in bis poem and 
any of the writers with whom he vies.”— Es^iay, p. 153—'155. 

• • • 

Parturiunt luontes—nascitur ridiculus inus!*’ 

If Mr. Panizzi, who boasts such a familiarity with Dante, hadi 
looked a little closer, lie would have seen that the poor Arno was 
quite passive in the business, and liis whole attempt at convicting. 
Dante of plagiarism fails. The naivele with which.he speaks of > 
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the difficulty of catching D^^nte in the fact is somewhat amusing; 
for, the truth is« Dante imitates only Virgil and the Bible, and 
these he copies; he takes legends, &c. from Ovid and others, 
but it is not easy to trace a^ imitation of them. Though Mr. 
Panizzi speaks thus familiarly of Homer and preek, we doubt if 
he has any great familiarity with this language. If he had, he 
sur^y would not give ^iK^-stratus ** love-conquered.” as the 
meaning of Filostrato; and, if acquainted with Greek literature, 
he would have seen that the original Of Pulci’s Margutte, which 
puzzles him so much, is probably the Margites of Homer. Mr. 
Panizzi has no right to complain of his defects being pointed^out; 
no one is more ready than himself to show up others: thus poor 
Mr. Hodd could not mistranslate a passage of Turpin, without 
Mr, Panizzi going out of his way to expose him. Yet, as the 
following passage will prove, the critic himself dwells in a glass 
house. “ The great Paladin, Orlando, weeps over the fate of 
France, and of Charlemagne, and of Christianity; which, like all 
other human things, he supposes one day will fail.” In a note he 
gives the passage of Pulci to which he alludes: 

c 

Tutte cose mortal vanno ad un segno j 

Mentre Tuna sormonta e Taltra cade; 

Cosi fiaforse'di cristianitade.”— 

Morg. Mag, xxxvi. 41. 

and adds, the Courier Frarifais has lately been tried in France 
and acquitted, for having supposed exactly the same Ihing.” 
Now we think differently. VVhat the Courier and Mr. Panizzi 
^mearj^ is plainenough, but we w'ager, and we appeal to any one 
acq^uainted witlTthe Italian language and of sonnd judgment, that 
it was Christendom and not Christianity that was in the mind of 
the pious Paladin. 

Enough of hndiqg fault: we haste to a more pleasing task— 
that of view'ing Mr. Panizzi as the zealous and not unsuccessful 
vindicator of the fam#of a poet too long neglected. We must 
previously mention that the Essay contains a very good analysis 
of the Teseide of Boccaccio, tUb Morganie of Pujei, and the 
Mambriano of Bello, commonly called il Cieco di Ferrarh. 

Never, we believe, has ppet been w’orse treated by posterity than 
Matteo Maria Bojardo,*the author of the Orlando Innamorato. 
In fact, the prevailing opinion seems to have long been that he 
was no poet at all, but how stands the real case ? Simply, that he 
was tlie most graceful, tender, and elegant poet (Puliziano ex¬ 
cepted) that Italy‘produced from the time of Pelrarca to that of 
Ariosto. These qualities, certainly, do not appear to any great 
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extent in bis great poem, but that is jbcrliaps not difficult to ac¬ 
count for. The * -r 

I 

Plus sentimento facilis quam carmine dives” 

of Merlinus Coccejiis is true ofhim'in the Innamorato, but in the 
year 1499 a volunre appeared at Reggio, intituled, Sonettie Can- 
zoni del Poeta Clarissimo Matthe Maria Boiardo Cote di Sean- 
diano, which affords indubitable proof of the truth of what we 
have stated. As justice isisure to be done to every one, sooner 
or later, Venturi published at Modena, in 1820, fifty-four out of 
about a hundred and eighty lyrical pieces contained in the ori- 
ginaf edition, and here people to their surprise discovered that 
Bojardo had the qualities which w'e have assigned to him above* 
Mr. Panizzi has, we believe, some idea of reprinting all his lyri¬ 
cal poetry in this country, and we hope he will not change his 
mind, but give to a British press the full merit of having vindi¬ 
cated the fame of a poet whose name will not soon be forgotten. 

We will set before our readers, to enable them to Judge for 
themselves, two of Bojardo’s sonnets, which Mr. Panizzi gives, 
with several others, from Venturi. They are ript, perhaps, those 
which we might be disposed to select as the very best, were we 
free to act; but we happen to be favoured with translations of 
these two from the elegant pen of a highly accomplished young 
lady, and gallantry prohibits our choice of any others. The fol¬ 
lowing was written on the occasion of the lady whom he loved 
preseuling him with a purse wrought by her own fair hands;— 


Grazioso mio dono, e caro pegno, 
Che sei da quella man gentile ordito, 

Qual sola puu saAav quel che ha ferito, 

E alia erraute mia vita dar sostegno j 

Dono amoroso, sopra gli altri degno, 
Distinto in tante parti e colorito, 

Bcrche non c con teco il spirito unito* 
Che gii\ ti fabbrico con tanto inge^o ? 

“ Perebe non h la man Icggiadra teco ? 
Perche teco non sono or quei desiri 
Che si te ban fatto di li^tatte adorno ? 


“ Sempre nella mia vita sarai meco, 
Avrai sempre da me mille sospfr^ 

Mille baci la notte, e mille il gioruo.” 


" Beautiful gift, and deareA pledge of [ove, 
Woven by that fair hand, whose gentle aid, 
Alone can heal the wound itself hath made. 
And to my wandering life a sure guide prove ! 
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' O dearest others far above, 

Curiously wrought in many-coloured shade. 

Ah! why with thee has not the spirit stayed. 

That with such tastefyl skill to form thee strove ? 

“ Why have I not that lovely hand w^h thee ? 

Why have I not with thee each fond desite 
That did such passings beauty to thee give ? 

Through life thou ever shalt remain with me, 

A thousand tender sighs thou ^lalt inspire, 

A thousand kisses day and night receive.” 

Perhaps,” saysMr.Paiiizzi,** never were the senfiments which 
such a present was likely to awaken, more truly and warmly ex¬ 
pressed than in this sonnet.” 

The following was writ|en when parting with his mistress for 
some time:— 

lo vidi quel bel viso impallidire 
Per la crudel partita, come suole 
Da sera o da raattino avvanti il Sole 
La lu^ un mivoietto ricoprire. 

** Vidi il color di rose rivenire j, 

Di bianchi gigli e palHde v'iole, 

E vidi (e quel vedcr mi giova e duole) 

Cristalio e perle da quegli ocebi uscirc. 

** Dole! parole e dolcc lacriraare, 

Che dolceiuentc m’addolcitc il core, 

£ di dolcezza il fate lamentare; 

“ Con voi piangendo sospirava Amore, 
suave che nel rammentare 
Non mi par doglia ancor il mio dolnre.” 


I saw that lovely cheek grow wan and pale 
At our sad paiting, as at times a cloud, 

Stealing the idmrn or evening Sun to shroud. 

Casts o’er his glorroits light an envious veil. 

I saw the rose’s orieiwt colour fail. 

Yielding to lilies Wan its empire proud. 

And saw, vrith joy^elate, by sorrow bowed. 

How from those iieyes the pearis and ciystal fell. 

“ O precious wortls l and, O sweet tears 1 that steep 
In pleasing sadness my devoted heart, 

And make it with its \ery bliss to weep. 

“ Love Vith you weeping sighed, and did impart 
Such sweelne^ to yem, that my sorrow deep 
To memory comek devoid of sorrow^ dart.’^ 
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We will make one more extraetJof which we will offer no 
translation. It must convince every one that Bojardo was pos¬ 
sessed of beauty of imagination and melody of verse, and that the 
celebrated Quadrio is not far astiay when he calls his lyrical 
pieces un modejlo di dcUcatezza e di grazia.” It occurs in a 
Canzone^ in nhich in a series of comparisons he describes the 
beauty of his mistress. * 

Come in la not|c liquida e serena 
Vien la Stella d’Amove innantc il giomo 
Di raggi d’oro e di splendor si piena, 

Clie I’orizzonte e di sua luce adorao; 

Ed clla a tergo mena 

L’altre stclle minore 

Che a lei d'intorno intorno 

Cedon parte del cielo e fangli onore 

Indi rorando splcndido liquore 

Da I’umida sua chioma, onde si bagna 

La verde erbetta e il colorito fiore, 

Fa I'ugiadosa tutta la cumpagna 3 
Cos! costei de Taltrc il pregio acquista 
Perch^ Amor I’accompagua * 

£ fa sparir ogni altra bella vista.” 

The bard of Scandiano also wrote Italian eclogues, in w'hich 
he employed the verso sdrucciolo before Saimazaro, who is gene¬ 
rally supposed to have been the first who used it in entire poems. 
He hds, moreover, left Latin eclogues, which Tiraboschi justly 
styles ** inolto elegaiiti.” He translated Herodotus’s History, 
the Cyropajdia of Xenophon, and Apuleius’s Golden Ass, AltOj 
getlier, we may see, that his literary merits are li^w, andTfhat 
he deserves a higher station than has yet been allotted to him on 
the Italian Parnassus. 

Bojardo’s lyrical poetry being so soft and mellifiuous as the 
preceding extracts show it to be, whence comes it, it may be 
asked, that the versification of his great ||ocm is so rugged and 
negligent? The truth of this charge we are not disposed to 
admit to the full extent, but jn^e ;p'ill not now argue the case. 
At all 'events, we believe the familiarity and negligence of the 
verse of the Innamorato to have been matter of choice. The 
Regina AncrojUf the Buwo d^AnlonUt the SpagnUt and the ^other 
romantic poems which were written before his time, are all in a 
low, vulgar, and familiar style; and Bojardo, probably, like 
Pulci, deemed that poems of this l^ud, which were designed for 
recitation rather than for the study, should nol 4nm at epk pomp 
and dignity. That tlie Innamorato was recited, Mr. Panizzi l^^ 
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made very probable; indeejjl, we think it is proved sufficiently by 
the opening lines:— 

Signori c Cavalier, che v’ adunate 
Per odir cose dilettose e nuove, 

State attend, quieti, cd ascoitate , 

La bella istoria ckc il iiiio canto muove.” 

None but a mind of high poetic power could have conceived 
the plan of the Orlando Innamorato. ^^hc romances of the Round 
Table, as W'e have observed above, are very far superior to those 
of the Paladins. Bojardo saw in whai their superiority lay; he, 
at the same time, knew that Charlemagne and his peerage had an 
interest for Italian minds, of which Arthur and his knights could 
hardly hope to possess themselves. He, therefore, boldly con¬ 
ceived the design of giving to the former what he knew to be the 
great charm of the latter, namely, Lovk ; and he had even the 
hardihood to subject to this passion Orlando, who had been 
hitherto regarded as almost a saint, knowing that his love would 
excite an interest far beyond that of any inferior personage. How 
well he succeeded needs not to be told: the riches of invention 
which he has so l&vishly poured forth in his poem arc hardly to 
be equalled; and, had he lived to bring it to a conclusion, the 
Muse of Ariosto must have sought some other theme, and she 
might possibly not have mounted to such a height of glory. Far, 
very far, however, be from us the desire to disparage Ariosto, one 
of the most delightful poets that ever existed; all we mpan to 
say is, that in luxuriance of iuventiun we apprehend he was 
inferior to Bojardo, and wc doubt if he could of himself have 
forqjgd so nqj>l^- and extensive a plan ps that which he took up 
and so admirably continued. Perhaps, where grace and elegance 
are given in so high a degree as they were to Ariosto, nature is 
more frugal of the faculty of invention. 

The splendour of Ariosto’s versification made the negligent 
lines of Bojardo, abounding as they did in Luinbardisms, ap¬ 
pear to tremendous disadvantage. In those days the Italians 
liad learned to regard the style as every thing in a literary work: if 

“ tbc*styTc was excellent. 

The verse they humbly took upon consent.” 

Even, Lucretius was thou'ght lightly of because he bad not all 
the polish of Virgil and Horace. Poor Bojardo was, therefore, 
to gratify “ ears polite,” re-made by the celebrated Francesco 
Berni, and by another person* named Dominichi, and the effect 
has been, that the original poem has not been printed since the 
year 1544, and that the belief has been transmitted from critic to 
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critic that it is not readable. Mr'. Pan^zzi has thought differently, 
and so do wc; and he has, with immense labour, formed, by a 
collation of seven different editions, as pure a text of the poem as 
the strict laws of criticism permittedL^ We must let him speak 
for himself on this subject. 

'' I admit,” says he, “ the elegance of, many parts of the rifacimenio, 
but I contend that, if we may tolerate in an original poem a want 
of correctness, we have a right to be more rigorous when we are to 
judge of a work which has no claim to invention. The indiscriminate 
praises lavished upon Berni’s work have rendered people afraid of exa¬ 
mining it with an unbiassed and critical eye; whilst the outcry against 
Bojnrdo’s incorrect and unpolished diction and versification, has created 
a kind of traditional belief that the lines of this great poet are not worth 
reading. I am proud of being the first to offer the original Orlando 
Innamorato in a legible form to the lovers Italian literature, and I shall 
leave the question of its merits in comparison with Berni s rifacimento to 
all candid and competent judges, who will often be compelled to admit 
that the lines of the old bard are superior to those of the author upon 
whom the splendid reputation of having rendered the perusal of the poem 
tolerable has been conferred. Even readers who are prejudiced against 
or unacquainted with Bojardo will confess that it i'J unjust to bestow 
the encomiums due to this great poet on a writer whose name is now 
prefixed to a work of which he did not invent any portion. I have felt 
indignant at the title-pages of the Orlando Innamorato by Berni omitting 
the name of him by whom the poem was composed. Without Benii, the 
Orlando Innamorato will be read and enjoyed j without Bojardo, not even 
the namt of the poem remains.” 

That the verse of the Tuscan Berni is more polished than that 
of the Lombard Bojardo we readily concede; but surely this i$,» 
not a reason for depriving the latter of his fame. *5()uthey some¬ 
where complains of the tendency to the ludicrous of the Italian 
romantic poets: .now one of the merits of Bojardo is that he is 
more free from this tendency than any othei; of them, and that 
almost every thing of the kind in the re-made poem is the property 
of Berni. We must confess that it was with surprise, as well as 
pleasure, we discovered this when we read the original poem for 
the first time in the present editioui and to us, the genuine verses 
of Bojardo, with all their negligence and all their ruggedness, but 
at the same time, with all their sweetnes.^ (of which Berni was not 
capable), are far more pleasing than the Tuscan strains which, 
have occupied their place. l)rydcn, a loftier poet than Berni, 
has modernized the Knight’s Tale, of Chaucer; nothing can be 
fineri nothing more harmonious or nx>re spirited than the lines of 


* Mr. Paniz2i, we believe, had to transcribe the whole poem, so extremely incor¬ 
rect were all the editions. 
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this aiighty master of rfay^se: yet what person of true taste end 
poetic feeling would not rather read the ruder stains of the ori¬ 
ginal poet! If the Faerie Queen were re-made, we swe cer¬ 
tain it would hnd a very limited number of readers; and now that 
the genuine Orlando innamorato is placed bffore us, we expect 
that in future it will be read by the genuine lovers of poetry in 
preference to the rifadmenlo, with whicli ordinary readers may 
continue to content themselves. 

The present edition of the entire pbem (for the Innamorato and 
the Furioso are but one poem), will, we trust, ere long take its 
place in every Italian library in this country. It has every thing 
to recommend it-na most correct text, many valuable notes and 
disquisitions, beautiful print and paper. To any library it will 
be an ornament,—^no Italian library can be complete without it. 


Art. hi.—1. Ithum6 preliminaire de Fouvrage apant pour 
titre, Theorie des Vvlmns, par Le Compte A. De Bylandt 
Palstercamp. « Scconde 4ditioti. Paris. 1834. 

2. Description des Terrains Volcaniques de la France centrale, • 
Par M. Am6d6e Burnt. Avec dix planches. Paris. 1833 . 

W HEN we see a work written professedly for our benefit, we feel 
a sort of delicacy in expressing our opinion of its merits or de¬ 
merits, Should we find fault, we must appear to be e»tremely 
ungrateful to one who gives us so much of his time and thoughts 
solely for our good; and, should wc altogether praise it, it seems 
wc sufiwip^ our self-love to run aftvay with our justice. The 
first work which now comes under our notice is the second edition 
of a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages; and perhaps, as a mere 
avaut-propos” or “ apergu” of a larger work, ought merely to 
be announced to the public. However, as this avant-propos 
(which we arc veiy much inclined to translate feeler) lays before 
us the plan of three projected volumes, opens to us the motives 
and labours of the author, and sums up his new theory, we feel 
bound to remark on it at soifie Tcngth. 

In the first place, the Count expresses his conviction of the 
obligation under which yite all lie to benefit our fellow-creatures, 
•and^ives us reason to suppose, that, having run about the world 
for thirty years, first to amuse himself and enlarge his ideas, he 
has at length arrived at the maturity of wisdom and love, and 
now otFers us tho results ol^ his experience from pure philan- 
th^y. He sets alt criticism at defiance by professing a perfect 
ib^Jifference towards it j he declares that be has not one spai of 
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vanity, and leaves literary glory to thjB learned. He candidly in*- 
fonns us, that, after havi^ig classed volcanic eruptions into eight 
distinct parts, and entered explicitly into every minute detail eon* 
cerning them, we ought to be very laudi obliged to him; and he 
flatters himself that l^rth and rank in the world will protect 
him from the suspicion that he has any other motive than that of 
being useful to his fellow-men. * 

Having faithfully followed the prescription given by Circe to 
Ulysses, wben lie left Itliaba, in order to be initiated into the 
sacred mysteries, (and a copy of wluch will not, w'e believe, be 
necessary to our readers) the Count believes that liis writings 
are destined to make truth triumph over error; but he is by no 
means sanguine that this triumph will be accorded immediately, 
because every man who opens u new career in science is rejected 
at first, and perhaps, like Huygens, Kepler, Descartes, T^ewton 
(especially), and Galileo, years may elapse before justice will be 
done him; no matter, received or not received, the Count has 
doue his duty ** et cela lui suffit.” 

We are not however of the volcanic traveller’s opinion; for 
although, in former ages, w'lieu just emerging, aid'll were, from the 
chaos of science and literature, a sublime truth had to work its 
establishment through long years of doubt and discredit—although 
men who made discoveries which have rendered them immortal 
were imprisoned as madmen (witness Salomon de Cans, in the 
time of Cardinal Richelieu, who discovered the power of steam)—* 
yet we’ think that now we are even too ready to adopt new 
theories and speculations, too apt to be sanguine in our expecta¬ 
tions of their success, and that in no science whatever do we 
new systems and new pririciples so eagerly adople<r as iu Ideo¬ 
logy. It would be well fur us, and rid us of a multitude of in¬ 
cumbrances, did every one follow the advice we heard given by 
the greatest geologist in the world to an ardent young traveller 
just about to explore unknown regions; ** Report facts exactly 
as you see them, and do not send us any theories or speculations 
of your own.” 

Now let us follow our amiably apthor in his travels. Having 
shaken off the dust of the schools, places which Nature hates, 
because she has been so ill-treated in^theni, the Count starts to 
interrogate this Nature, as a son does & cherished ntotber, qt as^ 
flie Neophytes interrogated Plato or Pythagoras. He finds lier 
always go^, amialjle, and graceful, even m tl«e midst of her 
troubles, and unceasingly occupied an repairing the damages she 
cannot avoid; or in other words, we suppose, like a good house¬ 
wife, darning her stockings. He follows her from the suntptits 
of mountains into the entrails of the earfli, and approach^ her im- 
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mense laboratory, in the hope that some spark from this formidable 
furnace would set light to his feeble torch, and dissipate the thick 
darkness into which he had been plunged by the study of scienti*^ 
tic books. As a rew’ard for»his constancy. Nature accompanies 
him to Mexico, and thence to Asia Minor,, without ever being 
tired of teaching his young ideas how to shoot, and he compre¬ 
hends her as well as his iddas will let him. He then sums up 
the powers of nature and life, and in this instance condescends to 
follow the established opinions of some of our greatest philoso¬ 
phers, though we strongly suspect that he has never read the sub¬ 
lime article headed Nature, written by the Baron Cuvier for the 
“ Hictionnairc des Sciences naturelles." But surely Count 
dc Bylandt advances too much, when he states, that till now 
(we presume he means his own labours) the volcanic part of 
Geology has been entirely narrowed w'ithin the limits of the 
substances which compose it; the works of Baron von Humboldt, 
M. Von Buch, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Murchison,* &c., are ample refu¬ 
tations on this head; and indeed to the former the Count allow's 
some merit, and takes him as a guide to the gulf of Mexico, and 
M. de Saussure‘to the Alps—always, be it understood, in the 
quality of ushers to Nature. It would, however, appear, that he 
soon starts without a guide at all, for he says, that he traced his 
own route, and determined, as in fact every one ought, to see, to 
compare, to analyse, and to bring everything to a common centre, 
before he reasoned upon w'hat he saw. It is thus that he be¬ 
lieved himself able to trace a geometrical plan of the inferior of 
the volcanic part of the earth, which geometrical reduction of 
«|>henomena occupied him during the last twelve years of his re¬ 
searches. The Count then applied lo preceding writers to sec 
what they thought of the same phenomena, or if they knew any¬ 
thing of them; if they agreed with the facts as he apprehended 
them, he strengthened bis judgment with their arguments, but if 
not, he rejected and combated their positions, i. e. he was deter¬ 
mined to have his own way in spite of them. 

At length, we flattered ourselves we were fairly started in the 
route of our traveller’s operations : he walks on, wdtli the rules of 
physics and chymistry before him, he challenges the impartial 
reader to judge if he ha^ demonstrated the figure which nature 
jrresented to him, and, in order to go from little to great, and 
from known to unknown, he begins by the examination of cold 
mountains (montagnes froides.) He attributes the elevation of 
mountains to four causes, which are sometimes isolated and some¬ 
times united. The first is, the eruption of central fire, ignited at 
th^ first period of the development of matter,—^secondly, to the 
siting down of the mineral crust, after it had been extended 
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to the utmost point of elasticity, by ,the central fire in all its 
power—thirdly to the falling down of a part of the layers in 
deep caverns, produced by a vertical pressure of water, and 
which explains the frequent obliquity of strata, sometimes even 
in a contradictory sense to the rest of the mountain — and 
fourthly, to the heaving up of the outer crust by interior pres¬ 
sure, directed towards the extremity "bf those rays of tiie globe 
where the diminution of the force of the central fire had left it 
only the power of lifting up the points which oppose the least 
resistance. To the last the Count attributes the vertical direction 
of rocks and strata, which may be remarked in several mountains 
—here, he adds, niou ouvrage developpera mes idees,” and we 
hope it will. 

Would not any one have supposed that we had now become 
involved in the maze of reasoning, so elaborately set before us by 
Count de Bylandt, and will not our readers be as surprised as 
ourselves on being obliged to return to the Count individually, and, 
in contradiction to his general plan, go with him from great to 
little, and from known to unknown? We offer the passage which 
caused our astonishment in the Count’s own words - 

Commc I’etude etait ma passion dominante, et qiie je n’en depen- 
dais pas, je pouvais lui donncr tout mon terns. II n’est pas Imijoui-s 
facile aux savans de profession de faire de longs et peniblcs voyages de 
plusicurs annces consccutives; leurs occupations, unies a d’autres circon- 
stances personuelles,” (we suppose he means their purses) “ ne Icur per- 
mettent de venir examiner le terrain qu’en courant, qu’a jours comptes, 
ct quelque grande que soit leur penetration. Ton saitque I’aigle qui plane 
au haut dcs airs ne pent apercevoir et distinguer qu’un seul point a la 
fois.” . • 

But it is time for us to be serious, and see what the Count 
asserts independent of himself; for, be it remarked, he finds it 
extremely difficult to quit this darling theme, and it has puzzled 
us not a little also to divest his theory of classical allusions and 
similes, which by no means add to the perspicuity of scientific 
observations. 

As far as we can judge from Jhe^ avant-propos, the Count’s 
theory (for he insists upon it that we are not to call it a system,) 
is as followsthat there are two great^ central volcanic fires or 
furnaces, “ where fire and water disputeIthe empire of the glol^e,” ^ 
the one situated under the island of Celebes, the other under the 
island of St. Christopher in the West Indies ; from each of these 
issues a communicating and principal, channel, through which the 
volcanic fluid is propelled from west to east According to the 
rotatory motion of fiie earth. From this great channel branch off 
a number of smaller channels, and on these are placed knots of 
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YOilcanie matter, which again propel it further, and thus Ciover 
the earth as far north as 80^, and 6o° south, like a net-work. The 
force which propels this diiid he considers to be spiral* and the 
influence which guides it ncu'th and south magnetic. As long as 
it continues within the earth it obe 3 fs this influence, but when 
actually on the surface it obeys the sun. These channels, or per- 
ha^s more properly speaking, this one great channel, does not 
pass in a straight line through the centre of the earth, but makes 
an angle of five degrees} which ang^e or arc may be observed in 
all volcanic phenomena, vertical or horizontal. Stationing him¬ 
self at the great western furnace, the Count divided a quarter of a 
circle into ten equal parts, and found that the branches of volca¬ 
nic fire corresponded with each of these radii. The great chan¬ 
nel leading from the western furnace to tlie eastern M. de By land t 
traces in this manner; starting from St. Christopher, it crosses 
Hayti, stretches along the Atlantic to the Azores and to Portu¬ 
gal ; thence, finding an invulnerable obstacle in the primitive 
foundations of the African continent, it goes through the Straits of 
(Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean, and, passing by the Grecian 
Archipelago, Asw Minor, Arabia, and the Indian peninsulas, ends 
in the great eastern centre, and thus tolerably corresponds with the 
ecliptic. On, or near, this great canal arc situated several of the 
above-mentioned knots of volcanic matter, ainong which he places 
one under the kingdom of Valencia, where the Count again takes 
his quarter of a circle, divided into ten radii, one of which passes 
into the department of Cautal, another to the Puy-de-Dcsue, $cc. 
&c. Our limits do not allow us to follow the Count through all his 
^radii, and we will therefore touch lightly on his opinion of the 
g?85t convulsibn which opened tlie Mediterranean Sea, tare 
America from the other continents, and caused the multitude of 
little islands whicli we observe in the neighbourhood of both these 
portions of the globe; he founds this opinion not only on the 
course of his great channel of volcanic fire, but on the similarity 
of the traces found of the primitive iuhabitants of America to ail 
that we know concerning the ancient Egyptians. 

With respect to the spiral ^force, of which we have before 
spoken, he says, that, having, on his return from his travels, pe* 
rused the works of Messrs. Faraday, Barlow, Arago, Ampere, &c. 
on this subject, he Mas iitfuck with the coincidence of tiieir results 
’with bis own, fliough he had obtained his by a different method j 
that is, he reached the same summit of the angle by means of the 
attraction of the molecules ^hich compose fluids, excited by the 
nmgnetic fluid, and strengthened by spiral force. After exposing 
his numner of working hk experiments, he calk upon these great 
to bear witness to the value of his discovery on the contra- 
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dictory rooveiaents of the needle. ° Standing close by ih# crater of 
a mountain in active operation* he constantly observed that, in 
proportion as the electric fluid rises* the needle decliues, bul never 
further than a right angle* and vwe ^rsa, and that, placed to the 
east of the crater, the north pole bad the ascendancy; and if to 
the west of the voldhnic moutli* the south pole would predomi^ 
naie. The spiral movement he conceives to bo the most powdr<» 
fill of nature’s conductors; without it no great results could lake 
place, and it perfectly accords with the unity perceptible in all the 
designs of nature. He treats of fluids in the following manner. 
The first development of matter has been caused by the separation 
of tbiee elementary, imponderable, and indivisible fluids,-~<tirst 
the universal ethereal fluid, which envelops all creation; — 
secondly, caloric, which be views as the principle of divisibility 
and of the formation of composite bodies; and which, in conse¬ 
quence of this principle, are almost all combustible. This fluid 
he also thinks is the great principle of life. Tlnrdly, light, w hich 
he considers as the principle of organization, and consequently also 
of life. Besides these, he finds two auxiliary composite fluids, 
both of which are equal in power to the others,; these are the 
electric fluid, the inseparable companion uf light, and to which he 
attributes motion; and the magnetic fluid, closely linked with all 
other fluids* to which it serves as a regulator. From the action 
and roaction of these fluids springs universal life; and to them 
may be added yet another fluid, caused by the union of all the 
others; this is the igneous* primitive fluid, which embraces all 
nature, without being the cause uf it; as it seems to be the pecu-« 
liar property of primitive matter to be incombustible. All vol*’ 
canic operations the Count regards as the results of 2t combinati6rtS^ 
of the first five fluids, in which the magnetic greatly preponderates, 
but the whole of which are subject to solar influence. Hence it 
follows, that volcanic fluids must obey the course of the sun at 
the surface of the globe, though within it tliey are drawn along by 
the rotation of the earth. They form a circumference parallel to 
the ecliptic, but which the equator divides into two unequal parts* 
the southern being the smaller, and the two great central furnaces 
being nearly equidistant from thd'equinoctial points, which im 
calls answering to them. 

The currents of the sea the Count elifirely tjttributes to the 
volcanic fluids, and he gives them an inverse movement to that^of 
fluids over which they are placed. We should be glad to hear 
how he would explain the chanp which takes place on the west^ 
ern coasts of Africa during the harmaltans, or winds which blow 
from the desert of Sahara* In one hour the course of tlieae 
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currents will be entirely reversed, and continue so long as the 
desert winds blow towards the sea. T9 the same cause does the 
Count attribute the trade winds, asserting, that till now they have 
, been ascribed to chance. Wn suspect thaf'he has yet something 
to read before he is au courant with modern science, from which 
the word chance is wholly expunged, and which has already given 
us* very satisfactory reasons for the constancy of these great 
friends to the navigator. We extract a part of this passage. 

** lies vents done, taut reguliers qu'ifreguliers, ne peuvent naitre que 
du concours et de I’induence des cinq fluides elecnentaires, et comme 
j‘ai <J6ja fait remarquer, que e’est dans les canaux, et dans les c6ne$ 
volcaniques que ces fluides se concentrent le pins, je donue dans mon 
ouvrage les preuves de ce que les vents, soil periodiques, soit permanens, 
ne regnent que dans les regions volcaniques.’' 

Volcanic fire itself th« Count believes to be purely material. 
Its principles are filtration and fermentation, springing from the 
pressure of the upper strata. Where fermentation exists there 
must be heat, and the commencement of ignition. Fermentation 
is augmented by the effect of the gases and the water which 
results from it it is also augmented in proportion as the heat 
penetrates more deeply into the inferior strata, where the sub¬ 
stances are more compact, and consequently yield a greater 
abundance of matter, which contributes to the fire. All these 
parts are decomposed, combined, and penetrate the mineral crust, 
and form first little veins, which are increased by the fusible sub¬ 
stances they meet with in their passage, and circulate in the 
manner of rivulets, which, by a gradual accumulation, form rivers 
^.and precipitate themselves into the sea. According to this, the 
"existence of volcanoes is a necessary evil, in order to facilitate the 
discharge of so much combustible matter. A part certainly goes 
towards that warmth which is required by vegetation; but if the 
surplus had not any means of discharging itself, it would con¬ 
sume the whole planet, and consequently without volcanoes the 
world could not exist. The sea Count de Bylandt considers to be 
an indispensable agent, and without it no volcanic eruption could 
take place. The action of this sea-water on the volcanic matter, 
therefore, is one of the imtnedfiate causes of eruption, by increas¬ 
ing fermentation; the second accelerating cause is the mouth of 
^ thq volcano, by which a column of atmospheric air is precipitated 
within, and the contact of which with the inflammable gases re¬ 
doubles the force of dilatation. At every respiration of the vol¬ 
cano column is ajjsorbed, and the action commences 

afre^bs *!Xhe ^efbnations afe also to be attributed to two causes; 
of y^bich is heat, which, separating the masses with 
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violence, hurls them against other masses, which are equally in 
the act of bursting, ancTjjj^bj^l^ the i^ost frightiul noise*. The 
other cause is the stiperl^hdance pf hydrogen, the sudden. ex¬ 
pansion and condensation of which make the column of air vibi'ate, 
and these effects,*added to the electric shocks, produce those 
rapid detonations which succeed each other with so much rapidity. 
Lava can only flow', and not be thrown out; for its compactness, 
its specific gravity, and th? consequent adherence of its parts, 
hold it in a solid body;, and, as the expansive property of the 
fire ceases at the mouth of the volcano, the lava is left to its own 
weight, which drags it along, while the aeriform gases, , in their 
rapid ascension, take with them the stones and lighter substances. 
As far as the base .of the cone, lava flows with perfect regularity, 
as it is then subject to the inclination if the axis of the volcano, 
but this is lost at the foot of the cone, whence it flows irregularly, 
shaping its course according to the surface of the ground. 

It is impossible to stop a current of lava; but, according to 
our author, it is easy to turn its course, by a projecting angle of 
not less than 45 degrees. On meeting this angle, more or less 
large, according to circumstances, the lava separates itself into 
two streams, and leaves a space in the middle, free from its de¬ 
structive effects. This experiment was repeated frequently with 
success during two eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. The direction 
of the lava has nothing whatever to do with the atmospheric wind; 
becauso, in the first place, the heat and continual bursts of fire, 
which proceed from the mouth of an active volcano, dilate the 
air to such a degree that it would repel the most violent tempest; 
and, in the second, atmospheric movements are*, as it 
paralyzed during an eruption—but it is the volcano itself which 
sends forth the most terrible wind; it is from its entrails that the 
rarefied air of its deep caverns, aniting with that which is con¬ 
tained in the column of water, and that sucked in at every respi¬ 
ration, is dilated to infinity, and is capable of carrying the cinders 
from Vesuvius even to Constantinople and Syria, which actually 
happened in the eruptions of the years 79 » 472 , and 1 779 . 

The proportions which volcanoes bear to the force they re¬ 
quire in order to send forth their contents, and which corre^- 
sponds exactly with double thq height of ^the cone, the impossi¬ 
bility of primitive mountains ever^becoming volcanic, the division * 
of the volcanic cone into triangles, and the bearing which ibis 
measurement above the level of the surrounding earth has upon 
the depth of the fire, the oblique axis of the interior of the eone, 
the centrifugal force w'hich sends the matter by means 
spiral projection, &c., are ably set forth, though we hope that 
more arrangement and method exists in the work itself. An 

VOL, XY. NO. XXIX. G 
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i|p|>}i<;atioD of ^ theory to the volcanoes of Sicily and Italy is 
also very interesting, and several promised maps will tend much 
to further elucidation. 

Should the Count prove wEat he says, and fu161 the promises he 
makes in his avanUpropos, he will open a wide field for the 
geologist, and at all events it is hardly possible for an observing 
person to travel for thirty years, and watch a great many erup¬ 
tions, and examine a great many volcanoes, without exhibiting 
important and highly interesting facts; but we do hope that the 
three forthcoming volumes will not be so puazling to the reader 
as the uvant-propos has been to the reviewer. We can face con¬ 
ceit; wfe can even divest a subject of the iocumbrances of irre¬ 
levant matter; but want of order and method presents difficulties 
scarcely to be overcome. 

The work of M, Amed^ Burat is of a very different character; 
it is a plain, careful, matter-of-fact statement of observations 
made by himself in the interior of France. It formed part of a 
more extensive undertaking, which, owing to various circum¬ 
stances, especially ** the new direction given to geology by Messrs. 
Von Buell and £lie de Beaumont,” has been suppressed. The 
portion now published is confined to an account of the formations 
of Cantal, the Velay chain of mountains, the Haut Yivarais, and 
the Coyrons, and gives particulars which it seems have hitherto 
escaped the notice of geologists. The volcanic formation of 
central France, says M. Burat, forms an exception to the^general 
situation of volcanoes, which are for the most part placed along 
the sea-coast, and their age, being posterior to that of the last 
'‘■‘TBatiary deposits, does not allow of the intervention of sea-water 
among the causes of eruption. To establish' this agency of salt 
water as an invariable law, is, the author thinks, incompatible 
with the present state of modern science, which leans much more 
to the dynamic theory. 

The centre of southern France is occupied by a vast primitive 
plain of irregular form, every where surrounded by secondary 
formations. But, in the eastern part of this plain, volcanic fire 
has found un issue, and chshigbd its surface by an aggregation of 
enormous masses, and by local heavings or disturbances which 
accompanied the successive emission of volcanic matter, during 
*tberthree volcanic periods, termed by geologists tracbytic, basaltic, 
anii^avic. 

country has as yet so much contributed to a correct know- 
jlirage of extinct volcanoes ak this portion of the European conti¬ 
nent; it has set aside the systems of the German school, and it 
affords an admirable specimen for the study of those phenomena 
which arise from the heavings of the soil. M. Burat throws a 
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rapid |;lance over the whole of this district, and then takes the 
trachjtic formation separately under consideration, and df vvhich 
the groups of Cantal and the Monts 'Dor6s constitute the best 
example. The author afterwards p/oceeds to tlie basaltic period, 
and leads us through, Auvergne, and the Vclay and Vivarais 
chains. In treating of the lavic period be conducts us through 
the Chaine des Puys. He minutHy details the iniueralogical 
part of these formations, and to those who have not studied the 
spot thoroughly his labour^ will form a valuable help; while, to 
those who have, they will present a table of reference. It appears 
to us to be a solid treatise on a certain portion of volcanic 
geology, and is written without display or pretension, evidently 
keeping in view the advancement of science rather than that of 
the author. 


Akt. Vf .^Wanderungen durch Sicilien ami die Zevante. (Wan¬ 
derings through Sicily and the Levant.) Vol. f . 12mo, —Berlin: 

1834 . , • 

We have long since avowed our liking for German travellers, 
with their jovial love of good eating and drinking, their philoso- 
phico-poetical enthusiasm, and that extreme subjectivityt* seem¬ 
ingly inherent in the German temperament, which colours every 
scene,,whether graphic or dramatic, with the peculiar tone of the 
feelings and theories of the observer. Nor do we now recant this 
our profession of faith, although we honestly confess that, in the 
tenor of the volume before us, there is a something less to Qwr 

taste, a something-^-^literally a Je ne sais quoi, for in very truth 

we know not whether to call it ultra-subjectivity, or an objectivity 
growing out of subjectivili/. We submit this difficult question to 
the judgment of the reader, and hasten to furnish him with the 
means of forming an opinion. 

The anonymous German traveller, whose wanderings we are 
about to review, appears to be the accepted lover—we trust, the 
affianced bridegroom—of a certain Annunziata, to whom he dedi¬ 
cates his book in a tender elegy.—We mean a tender German 
poem, in the classicabelegiac metre; which elegiac metre, soil dit 
en passantf is the only ancient metre tfiat ever fully satisiicj^ ous 
ear in any modern language. But not only is the book dedicated 
to the beloved Annunziata, it is, from beginning to end, addressed 
to her; being, in fact, a series of l«?tters in tbe^form of a journal. 


• For the'p^ijlosophical Germnu ose of the word« svI^ectivU^ und olifecIhH^, <ee 
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Now, assuredly no. mode of book-making could be more propi¬ 
tious to suhjectwe views than this of addressing every remark to a 
person who cares more for the writer than for what he sees, more 
for his sentiments than for his»observations or opinions. Perhaps 
this very circumstance might put the author upon his guard, for 
never before have \i'e seen German travels so objectivet unless, 
indeed, we except one point*which w^e are about to censure, and 
which might arise, perhaps, from his forgetting, whilst writing to 
la dame de ses pemhs, everything savi herself and her portion, if 
not rather.her want, of knowledge; for we find in this journal a 
very superfiuous quantity of ancient and middle-age history; 
nearly as much information about 'Syracuse (the old, not the new,) 
and Agrigentuni as about Palermo and Messina, more about our 
school acquaintance, Gelo and Hiero, Agathocles and either 
Dionysius—than 'about th^ King Francis I. of the two Sicilies, 
or his father, the late, or his son, the present. King Ferdinand. 

The book, nevertheless, is not a bad, nay, it is a good book; 
and of that, too, we will now enable the reader to judge for him¬ 
self, first observing that, although the book be new, these Wan¬ 
derings having bften communicated to the world only last year, 
they were undertaken in 1822 , and that any political animadver¬ 
sions which they may induce must therefore be referred to that 
period; at least as far as the present volume, containing only 
the Wanderings in Sicily and Malta, is concerned. To how re¬ 
cent an epoch they may have been prolonged in the Levant, we 
have no present grounds for even conjecturing, the elegiacf* dedi¬ 
cation being dated simply Naples, without any A. D. 

^Q ur Wanderer landed at Palermo, iii May, 1822 , and, after a 
very^ short rcsiSence there, proceeded westward upon his tour 
round Sicily, diversifying the circuit by a few trips inwards, when 
attracted by any inland sights. He visited Trapani, Marsala— 
where he drank Mr. Woodhouse’s Marsala wine upon the very 
spot of its growth and manufacture, and takes the opportunity of 
infofitling us that, in London, tliis said Marsala wine is held to 
be the first of white wines, having quite superseded poor old- 
fashioned Madeira—meaning, perhaps, Cape Madeira. But to 
proceed with the tour. Our Wanderer next visited Mazzara, 
Girgenti, Syracuse, Catania, the crater of Mount Etnk, and Mes¬ 
sina—-we mention only the principal places—thence he crossed 
die Fato, or straits, to Reggio, admiring, by the way, the beauti¬ 
ful itmt^spheric architecture of the F<ita Morgana, looked at Ca- 
and braved the classic ,»terrors of Scylla and Charybdis on 
hik^'feturn to Messfna. He then made ,a maritime trip to the Li- 
pari Islands, and the tfiitliature but active volcano of Stromboli— 
contemptible after Mbngibello!—and again returned to Messina, 
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missing most of the northern coast of Sicily. At Messina he 
waited impatiently for‘a conveyance to Malta—for the deliberate 
German really seems to have caught the English mania for hurry¬ 
ing over a tour, as though the object vi'ere, not to see much, but 
to go far—and 0 t length bargained W'ith a Sicilian sailor to take 
him back to Syracuse, whence the intercourse with the little British 
island is more frequent. Thence he sailed, with another Sicilian 
mariner, experienced all manner of delays, disasters, and miseries 
■—from the delays, provisions ran short—and, upon reaching 
Malta, saw the English packet-boat, for which he had been too 
iir patient to wait, quietly riding at anchor in the port. 

In Malta he spent nearly two months, much about the length 
of visit he had allotted to Sicily. But, this time, it was sorely 
indeed against the grain of his hurry; for he had gone thither not 
to look at that remarkable island, but merely as the first stage to 
Egypt. On the fourth of September he at length sailed for 
Alexandria; and there, that is to say, at sea, he must, in our ima¬ 
gination, remain, until he shall think fit to publish his Levant 
Wanderings. 

That the record of such a journey affords much matter worth 
reading, it were superfluous to say, for the most enamoured and 
pedagogic of pedants could not traverse such places without see¬ 
ing and noting much worth telling. Our Wanderer, indeed, in 
addition to this, recollected, and perhaps, noted much that was 
not worth telling to any one but his pupil-mistress. This, how¬ 
ever, it is easy to skip, aud, from the mass, we shall now endea¬ 
vour to select some information and some amusement. 

We begin with the Wanderer’s approach to Palermo by 8ea*>*** 

4 

“ After an easy four-days’ passage from Naples, towards noon, yes¬ 
terday, the beautiful Sikelian* island rose upon us frpm tlie waves. 
The mountain-ridge in the blue distance, with itjs innumerable points 
and ^ags, stood off in bold relief from the sky, whilst its foot so lost 
itself in the whitish misty line of the sea, that the eye was bewildered 
as to where the water might end and the land begin. As the packet- 
boat slowly floated toward the coast, Mopte Pellegrino and Capo 
Zaflei'ano, the two projecting points^h^t^protect the port of Palermo, 
distinctly presented themselves. The captain hoped to run in before 
the land brbeke,' which regularly occurs after sunset, should rise, hut 
in vain. The sea grew rougher, and we had to pass another nighi^ on 
board. ' Meanwhile, we had been descried from shore, and, when it * 
was quite dark, a boat, like a nutshell, came dancing towards us upon 
the white crests of thfe waves: it brought some Palermitans, who were 
impatient to fetch off their friends froni Naples. This was, indeed, a 

The reader thould be aware that the Gerpaos of the present day infinitely prefer 
Greek' to Roman names and orthography. 
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violation of the quarantine laws; but the visiters seemed to be on inti¬ 
mate terras with our captain^ and were, moreover, queerly and com¬ 
pletely disguised, having white shirts or mantles drawn over their heads. 
The skiff lay under the lee of »the ship: the strong swell sometimes 
tossed it up almost to the level of our deck, sometimes seemed to sink 
it into unfathomable obscurity. When now, afte/ a couple of rapid, 
m)^terious questions, several large bundles and packages—^the bf^gage 
of our fellow-voyagers—^were thrown into the boat, and followed by a 
couple of muffled-up, unrecognizable ^gures, the suspicion could 
not but arise that juggling was here carried on under the protection 

of the king’s own packet-boat. 

w e 4^ w a 

“ The city lies in a luxuriantly fertile plain, named by Sicilian 
writers, ht Uonca d'Oro (the Golden Conch), enclosed on three sides 
by high mountains; to the north, opens the spacious bay, not indeed 
to compare with i#ie Neapolitan in size or in ornamental islands, but 
strikingly bounded by Monte Pellegrino. In Palermo pro¬ 

vision is made for the reception of foreigners. The influence of the 
English, who long occupied the island, has, in this respect at least, 
acted beneficially, although, in others, the Sicilians had no cause par¬ 
ticularly to value their northern guests.” 

That the fairer half of the Sicilians by no means sympathized in 
any distaste that the rndcr sex may have entertained towards their 
British allies, our Wanderer proves from the complexion of the 
then rising generation of the southern islanders; an illustration 
which, according to the chilly notions of propriety entertained by 
us, sons of the north,* might have appeared less indecorqus in a 
letter to a brother or a male friend, than in an epistle addressed to 
a ** beloved Annuiiziata/' of whom the writer only calls himself 
■“•Sfhe friend.’** But apfopos of this .male Sicilian dislike of the 
English—we learn from our German traveller that it rested upon 
political as well as sentimental grounds. He informs us that the 
EngUsh g^MtCrnment, some, quarter of a .centaury ago, cherished a 
strong desire to adhex Sicily to Great Britain. Why this desire, 
suf^bsiiig it to have ever been entertained, was abandoned, he 
has not thought it necessary to explain, but he frequently speaks 
of the English possession of Sicily, and of die restoration of the 
island to its legitimate Bouriidli kings. We almost suspect that 
our German regrets this said restoration, inasmuch as lie appears 
very duly to appreciate ^English comforts, and that it is only in 
* pldbes where English troops had, during the English possession of 
the island, been long quartered, that he finds any approximation 
to sueb very un-Sicilian things. But we must return to Palermo.— 
city makes a cheerful impression upon the foreigner who 
strolls throu(dt it, or,,^ least along the principal street, named the 

* Are we more sons of the North than the Jess rigidly decorous Gttaaaui 
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Cassaro. Where this street is crossted, at right angles, by the Slrada 
Macnueda, several fountains spout their waters into the air, upon a 
small octagonal piazm, or‘open space, not pnlike the Qmffro J^mUtne 
(four fountains) at Rome, which have, perhaps, been here imitated* 
On both sides of the street are shops, right above which play-bills are 
displayed* If you Sum to the right or to the left from these maiA 
streets, you get entmigled in a labyrinth of narrow, crooked lanes apd 
alleys, from which, however, it is not difficult to escape, because you 
cannot long miss the one or the other of the two main streets. .... 
A couple of days ago, howev<A, I was so completely bewildered, that 
I knew not which way to turn, and, although 1 assuredly should, sooner 
or l?ter, have extricated myself, 1 preferred asking my way: 1 re¬ 
quested a stranger, who was passing by, to direct me to the Toledo; 
this is the name of the main street at Naples, and is given by the royal¬ 
ists to the Cassaro. The man, who was doubtless a good Sicilian pa¬ 
triot, exclaimed, with fiery zeal, ‘ Nknte di Toledo^ Signorey niente di 
Toledo ! Si dice Cassaro.’ (No Toledo, S?ir, no Toledo! It is called 
Cassaro.) And, as he spake, he made an expressive, but nearly inde¬ 
scribable, Sicilian gesture, as if shaving the l^ard from the throat with 
the back of die hand.* He then, with ready obligingness, led me to a 
place whence I could not miss the line of the Cassaro.*’ 

It will not be irrelevant to this labyrinth of nafrow streets, and 
to the apparent ill-will born by the insular to the continental 
Sicilians—the two Sicilies, it will be remembered, are divided 
into Sicily on this, and Sicily on that, side of the J^aro—to give a 
detached scene of the revolution of 18^0, as related to our trai- 


vcller by a newspaper-writer of the liberalist or movement party, 
who seems to have escaped with no other infliction than the tem¬ 
porary, though indefinitely so, suppression of his opposition jour¬ 
nal. But, as the main interest of this particular sepne turns upj^*. 
the quelling the pride of the Palermo tanners, we must begin 
with the narrator s account of that, and of th^m anjl their corpo¬ 
ration :— ^ 




“ The corporation orrannerThM, time out mlMqM^^erqoyed ep'eat 
privileges at Palermo, and, during the tutelage of Ferdinand Vll.,* 
had acMeved an independence so complete as to form them really into 
a state within the state. Their quarter, ia Comiattorm (the Tannery), 
which comprehends the very narrow«st»and filthiest streets, they had 
so strengthened, that it had repulsed.many an attempt of the city gen^ 
d’armes^ or police, and even, as the narrator averred, of the bravest 
Neapolitan troops. Their banner daunted on their guildhaU, and the 
first alarmr assembled the sturdy tanners around it. They were*as-* 


* We sapp(»e this must be a mistake, for F^iaaiid IV., both because he ia the 
last king whose minority has subjected him to tuteit^e, and because there has bden no 
Ferdinand Vll. of the two Sicilies: the present king, is Ferdinand V„ ot, in revold- 
tionary parlance, II., Ferdinand IV. having become Ferdinand L • 
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sesa^d at a fixed sum" by the government, which, for some years prior 
' to 18^, had remained unj^id. 

“ During the revolution, the tanners were always foremost Vi-hen mur¬ 
der and plui^der were going on.^ The insurrection broke out at Naples, 
oh the 1st of June, 18^0; and, on the 15th of July, the Spanish con- 
sfttutlon (which h;^ been adopted by the Neapolitan insurgents), was 
prqplaimed at 1i?alermo» Genej;al Church, an Englishman, Who took 
away several tricolour cockades from their wearers,* was nearly torn 
in pieces by the populace: General Coglitore, who threw himself be¬ 
fore him, rescued him with great difficufty, thus enabling the detested 
foreigner to emhark for Naples. His house and properly were burnt 
by the popuWce.' On the IGth, General Naselli, commandant of Pa¬ 
lermo, and an especial object of popular hatred, attempted to put down 
the disorder by force} but the tanners broke open the prisons, setting 
the prisoners at liberty: and now the rioters, one Gioachimo Vaglica, 
a monk of Mbnre^e, at their head, possessed themselves of several 
cannon. Naselli saw that he could make nb stand against them, and 
fled to Naples. The people, left to themselves, committed the most 
revolting atrocities. The prisons were filled with soldiers and police¬ 
men ; the offices of government were plundered ahd burnt; the money 
found in the treasury was distributed amongst the people. An artil¬ 
lery smith, who, tOfrevenge his comrades, was spiking the guns, being 
detected, was beheaded; his hands were cut off, and, with his head, 
nailed up in the different quarters of the town. And how the ready 
way of getting rid of a private enemy was, slily to slip a long nail or 
two into his pocket, and then to denounce him as a spikcr of cannon, 
whereupon the infuriated mob instantly fell upon the accused wretch 
and made an end of him. , 

“ The tanners now chose a Consul, Don Carlo Leone, who, under this 
title, for several weeks governed Palermo with absolute authority. The 
foince of Jaci, whom the people seized,, he sentenced to death, and the 
victTra uras instantly shot. Vainly did the'aged Cardinal Gravina, and 
the Prince of Villafranca, strive to soothe the multitude j the Prince’s 
palace was plnuieii^ ahd burnt. ^ G^ually the ipsurrectioh spread over 
the ncighbD||i^^«^P^|^ts. JVm open, and 30,000 

stand of arms dwHikUmd ; but the peasantry understood the use of the 
knife better than that of fire-arms. Civil ^var ^aged in the streets of 
Palermo, where the tanners and the populace fought with the civic 
guard $ 300 or 400 men were killed. 

“ At length General P^e landed at Milazzo with 4,000 men, and 
marched upon Palermo. The Prince of Paternd, a martyr to the gout, 
which confined him to b>s couch, found means nevertheless to win the 
confidence of the people, and was authorized to negotiate with Fepe, to 
whom Palermo surrendered by capitulation upon the 5th of October. 
This capitulation the Neapolitan parliament refused to ratify, insisting 

-■ .- - ■ I. . - - - . 

* Wbat natural aflinltjHsan there Ihs lletwcen liberty and this combination of colours ? 
When the English coustitutjlbn oCthree balanced powers was the fashion, we might have 
seal some analogy; but now thht a House of Lords is held (o he an obsolete absurdity 
in the iatigoage of young France—we can find none. 
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upon unconditional submission j wben Pepe, wbosc magba&imity upon 
this occasion is acknowledged even by the: Sicilians, resigned; his omce, 
and returned to Naples. * He was succeeded by General Coletta, who 
distinguished himself by bis severity, and filled the prisons with new 
victims; but the tanners were beyond %!$ reach. They had assumed 
such a posture in the atvonghold of their own (quarter, which had become ^ 
asylum for all malefactors, that the Neapolitans durst attempt nothjhg 
against them. This lasted till May, 1812 Then the Austrians garrisoned 
Palermo j the tanners persevered in their contumacy, and their fellow- 
townsmen remained in the higbfttt state of.excitement. Wondering whether 
the quiet Germans would let this handful of refi'actories take their own 
course, or would formally lay siege to the Conciattoria. Tliey did nei¬ 
ther. Two hours after midnight the Austrian commander sent several 
brigades of Tyrolese and Bohemian riflemen to surround the Conciattoriat 
Other troops, guided by the gens-d'amnes, penetrated through the narrow 
streets and passages to the guildhall, and took possession of it without 
difiiculty. Here and there a single shot wks fired from the houses; but 
the tanners had now no rallying point, and were utterly unprepared for 
such unlooked-for vigorous measures in the middle of the night j conse¬ 
quently, within a couple of hours, tbeAustrians were masters of every house 
in the Conciattoria. Abundance of arms and ammunition were found, 
and, in the guildhall, even cannon, hut without carriages. The worthy 
corporation of tanners was now assembled once more, but for the last 
time in the guildhall; when it was notified to them that they must 
forthwith evacuate the Conciattoria, and establish themselves outside 
the town, hut no where more than three in one place. Immediate obe¬ 
dience to this decree was inforced, and the reform of this hitherto un¬ 
known region of the town followed. Numbers of crazy old houses were 
pulled down; the streets were widened as much as might be, and mili¬ 
tary posts marked out. The majority of the houses remain to this day 
untenanted, and many are inhabited by gens-d’armes and their families. 

Since this able and successful achievement, which"has prodigioI!^t/ 
raised the Austrians in general estimation, the town has been at peace, 
but the luckless tanners arc heqome the established objects of universal 
ridicule; and any man who appears In the streets with^ead depressed anc|^ 
downcast eyes is at once set down for a tanner.’’ 

Before (quitting Palermo we must take a glance atTlie gardens 
of the Princess of B., partly on account of the mode of 
their irrigation. This Princess*. Jby the by, has married a 
Hanoverian officer, who was with the English army in Sicily, 
and she has obtained his elevation to princely rank; another Ha¬ 
noverian, a joint friend of the new-made Prince and of our Wan¬ 
derer, occupies the Princess’s Palermo villa. The Wanderer oi 
course wandered thither, and, after describing his reception, thus 
proceeds:— « ^ ^ 

** My friend led me into the cooler garden, which he had bim^f 
planted. It was a pleasure to see how aU has shot Up and tlitives. 
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Slander twigs have in three years become respectable trees, that, with 
proper cai-e, bear excellent fruit. You need but stick the smallest scion 
in tne giround, leaves and blossoms burst forth, and presently it shades 
the nstmiisbed planter with its spreading branches. Vines vTreatbe them- 
selves in equal abundance on the!^ north and south sides of the buildings, 
and the only difficulty is to repress their wild luxuriance. Acacia hedges, 
scarcely two years old, show stems as thick as my arm, and orange twigs 
of the same have formed an em^lbwered walk, planted here for the sake 
of the thick shade, not of the fruit. 

'' But not the least striking thing in the garden is the small quantity 
of water by which all this is produced and supported. Palermo, like 
Rome, derives its supply of water from a system of pipes, that mostly 
branch off into tfad separate hotuses—an arrangement ascribed to the 
Arabs;—but for the gardens and plantations there are, In the southern 
hills, pond-like reservoirs, filled from the neighbouring springs, from 
which the water is from time to time drawn. The utmost strictness of 
regularity is observed in the allotment of the stream amongst the several 
estates: our friend D. is allowed the use of the water for the princely 
gardens only from six o’clock till nine every Saturday morning. At six 
o’clock a sluice at the upper end of the grounds is opened, and the ferti¬ 
lizing element flows, in many a serpentine winding, over the whole 
domain for three hc^rs; during which the thirsty soil must imbibe enough 
to last it for a week. Precisely at nine o’clock a lower sluice is opened, 
and the water pours down on to the next neighbour’s land. As a thousand 
little advantages are taken upon these occasions, it is evident that the 
estates nearest to the hills must be better supplied than those situated 
lower down ; the Princess’s gardens are of the latter dass, and yet does 
every plant and vegetable luxuriate there, in an exuberance not to be 
described.*' * 

Our Wanderer leaves Palermo in company with two friends, a 
€l«unt Cesarottiand a Dr. Longinus, iittended by a French ser¬ 
vant and a ^uide; all, the guide excepted, armed jusqu*am dents, 
in preparation for being forthwith robbed and muraered, as the 
established concomitant of . a Sicilian tour. No such disaster 
however befals them; not even an alarm of the kind occurs ; and 
they are fuYther informed that the robbery and murder trade has 
been abandoned j—why is hot explained to us, if it was to the 
travellers. The abandonment, however, is not so comp](pte—or if 
it was then had not long been so—as actually to insure the life 
and purse of all and every stray tourist; for we have a sad story 
of a worriiy botanist. Professor Schweigger, from Konigsberg, 
being knocked on the hea^ by his guide. But then this professor 
was, it seems, ati imprudent, grumbling, abusive person, who, 
heedless o^othem antipathy to fatigue, dragged his weary, sleepy 
guide.up‘|i^d dowiuevery moitntain he could find, even at noon¬ 
tide : and n is held to be doubtful whether the tired and overheated 
assmisui was iostigated by sheer ill-humour, fear of being prose- 
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cuted for some petty pilfering, or a longing desire for tlie store of 
gold coins which be took from the dead man, and which betrayed 
him.—But, wliatever were his motive, he was hanged, and Pro¬ 
fessor Schweigger is, or then was, thb last traveller who had been 
murdered. • 

Of all the places visited, and not merely skirred through, by 
our travellers, we think Girgenti (the,ancient Agrigentum) one of 
the most interesting, as atso>oue of the least generally known. To 
Girgenti then we will hasten, first how'ever pausing a moment at 
the last stage, Sciacca, of which we are told : 

’ ’ The kindly-looking little sea-port town lay before us upon a green 
hill in the loveliest sunshine. Such a profusion of the cactus we had 
never belbrc seen. It not only forms the enclosure of the gardens and 
fields, but runs far along the town walls, where it so completely con¬ 
ceals them, that from a cjistancc Sciacca *366108 to be merely hedged 
round with cactus. As there is no inn in the whole town, we sought 
the hospitality of a monastery.” 

The party w^ere often obliged to do so, and were generally well 
received, and as well entertained as the means of the community 
allowed. ^ 


** Cesarotti bad letters of recommendation to all the priors in Sicily i 
but in spite of these, our reception here was so ungracious that we 
resolved to embark at once in a speronara (a species of Sicilian SDoall 
efaft), and sail that very evening for Girgenti, where the sailors promised 
that we should be by morning. ... At first all went well. The sailors 
rowed histily out of the harbour, singing merry songs as they pulled. 
The town upon its hill shone in the bright glow of evening, and was gra- 
tlually lost amidst the rich green of the encircling mountauns. ... By 
sunset we had reached the op^n sea j the laud breeze filled our sails, asid' 
the keel cut through the long swell with an agreeable undulation. We 
settled ourselves for sleep, but the restless activity of our tormentor- 
fiends {anglki, vermin) made repose impossible, and we spent a wakeful 
night in the most inconvenient situation possible. 

It bad not yet dawned when we were beside the iwo/o or wharf of 
Girgenti; but our sailors bad said nothing of the quarantine regulations 
inforced all round the island. We were obliged to wait severm hours, 


till the proper officer could be fetched from the town, which lay half a 
league off. The sun grew hotter, and^so*did our impatience. At length 
the eageiiy desired guardian of the public health appeared, riding on an 
ass i our Captain took two steps towards him, unfolded his papers, and 
read aloud that we came from Sciacca, an unsuspected place, llaere** 
upon we were permitted to prender pratica^ the technical phrase for 
landing under quarantine regulations. 

* * . * * 


" The quarantine functionary, upon hearing that foreatim 'gran 
meritQ (meaning distinguished foreigners) were on board the spermarOi 
bad brought several donkeys with him, upon whose backs we climbed the 
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steep ascent to Girgenti^ which lies l^lOO feet above the sea.The 

son burnt hotter and hotter^ and on the summit of the hill arose a tempes¬ 
tuous wind> that drove all the dust of the unclean town upon us. The 
only inn in the place was fiill,iaud we were sent to a remote private 
house. Here too we could not gain admittance* ayd all we could at last 
obtain was a couple of miserable unfurnished rooms opposite to the inn. 
A *table and two or three chair? were a laborious acquisition* and a heap 
of stravjr was spread upon the floor* the substitute for beds. In short our 
entrance into Girgenti was in no wise agreeable* and clearly proved that 
little provision had been there made for the accommodation of forcstieri 
di gran rnerito. , , . The milk for our coftee was fresh milked from the 
goats that traverse the town at day-break in large droves. The goat- 
hei|d blows a small horn of a peculiar and fine tone* which impresses itself 
upon the soul, and interrupts the morning’s sleep agreeably from its asso¬ 
ciation with the idea of breakfast. 

For some days we could not visit the antique temples, for after so 
much fine weather we were now to experience the disfavour of the 
heavens. A tempestuous rain was almost incessant. 'The sea, which 
is seen from many parts of the town, showed no trace of its beautiful 
azure. Overhung with heavy clouds* it had assumed a thick grey 
colour* and looked really frightful. 

.Wl found some compensation in the acquaintance of a 

highly respected ecclesiastic, by name, Ciantro Panitteri, who is con¬ 
sidered as the Meemnas of Girgenti. Flo employs his considerable 
fortune chiefly upon works of art; a merit which every day be¬ 
comes more imcommon in Sicily. Fie has had his fields near the town 
dug up, and his labours have been repaid by the discovery of several 
fine statues, which adorn his country-house: but the most valuable 
fruit of his researches is Ti splendid collection of vases, mostly of pre¬ 
eminent beauty.” 

pass the author’s raptures; now somewhat common¬ 
place, about the beauties of antique statues and vases; but we 
must here observe that in the often rifled Sicily* Agrigentum 
seems to be the only ancient store-house of the treasures of sculp¬ 
ture where a.ny thing really valuable is still to be found* coins and 
medals excepted. To return to the Girgenti Mccaenas, whose 
collection is second only to the Prince of Bisicari’s at Catania* 
meaning of course second in^Sjcily. 

“ The walls of the room that contain these vases are suitably deco¬ 
rated with paintings after Grecian models, and the ceiling is covered with 
good frescoes. The artisUwho executed them, Politi, was formerly the 
mtimate friend of the vivacious Ciantro, and guided his love of the arts t 
he has not long since very judiciously arranged the position, at the ap- 
propriaU|f.\ he^t, of a frieze dug up in Ciantro’s garden. But the 
artist and his derioal patron Bave now quarrelled violently. Politi 
would not tell us dpon what occasion; but lamented that, in consequence* 
his ttatro civicp (civic theatre), which can succeed only under the pro¬ 
tection of the liberal Ciantro* was closed* which prevented his giving a 
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representation, in which he and his two^aughters would have performed, 
in honour of the signori Ingksi^ (English gentlemen). 

** We were at first annoyed at being every where taken for signori 
Inglesi, but soon found that this is now merely a common name, equi¬ 
valent to travelling foreigners, so employed from the English being 
the most numerous ^avellers, and especially the first explorers of 
Sicily. Since the recent Austrian occupation, a distinction begins to 
be made between/»g/e« and Tedeschi (thtf proper Italian for GermansJ, 
much to our advantage. The Austrians are feared on account of their 
military strictness, without being altogether hated; they are even pre¬ 
ferred to the Neapolitan bloodsuckers. A new distinction now has 
to be made between Tedeschi and Germani (Austrians and German^), 
whoAi* the people here take for distinct nations ; and as we all 
called ourselves Genaani, whilst we were seen to converse with 
Austrian officers, we were often asked if, the two languages were no« 
distinct ? 

“ As to the teatro cwico, as Girgenti, which contains but 12,000 
souls, cannot possibly support a public theatre, the active Politi, chiefly 
from his own means, has fitted up a private theatre, where he from 
time to time entertains the play-loving Girgentines with dramatic per¬ 
formances ; and as comedies only come upon his stage he calls his 

theatre the civic, or burgher, play-house.Politi boasts of having 

been much applauded in his favourite parts in the Padre dc Tamielia 
and the ITemo del Hondo (Father of a Family and Man of the W'orld), 
two plays of Goldoni’s. 

“ But Politi’s acting is a mere subsidiary talent. He is especially 
an architect, a painter, an engraver, and, a matter of course upon this 
classic ground, an antiquary. He has been occupied these two years 
in drawirib an old sarcophagus that stands in the cathedral, and ex¬ 
plaining the has reliefs from Euripides. This cathedral stands at the 
very highest point of the town; we climbed thither in a fearful storm, 
but our trouble, was. well repaid; the has reliefs art wonderfully 
beautiful. 

From the front of the cathedral you command the ancient and new 

town.The new town, not a tenth of the former in sizef, appears 

to be built upon the site of the ancient citadel.So soon as the 

rain ceased, we descended to the temples, and it was a pleasure to see 
the powerful and immediate action of the sun. In less than half an 
hour the hill side facing the sun was perfectly dry, whereupon the little 
grey lizards crept out of their hiding-pjai^s, and chirped over the lofty 
stones.” 

The ruined temples in question seem to have been dedicated 
to-— „ - ' * 

^ 'Ifi I 

Juno Ldcina, Concord, Hercules, Jupiter Olympius, Castor and 

Pollux, Vulcan.South of this line towards the sea, are the Temple 

of iBsculapius and the monument of Tlmro; to thq north a chapel of 
Plialarisy (ft may b^ presumed a fancy name), and the villa of Ctantro 
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Pgnitteri, no antique certainly, but a landmark viaible from afar, and 
our usual resting place.*' 

Of these temples kow much is standing, how much fallen, (the 
Temple of Concord alone seems to be in tolerable preservation), 
we confess we care not greatly, at least in a book, and least of 
all in a review. Where the notice must be so brief and vague, it 
ijf the general effect, in the‘landscape and upon the imagination, 
from the abundance and richness of ruins, (which here at Girgenti 
are surely great for a nook of Sicily) that interests us: and our 
Wanderer, evidently, an amateur artist, at least, seems in the 
f^wing passage partly to agree with us, , , '' 

Sach of the preserved temples offers singly abundance of pietu- 

|ue aspects and views ^ but 1 was fortunate enough to combine 
them all in one agreeable llffpra, upon which occasion I had a hearty 
laugh at our good Politi. *216 had lately completed, for a travelling 
Russian, whose name no Sicilian organs could pronounce, a drawing 
in which appeared the two chief temples, the tomb of Thero, the sea, 
the town of Girgenti, and Ciantro Panitteri’s villa; and he made such 
a mystery of the point from which this view was obtained that I was 
on hre to discover it. And tliis I effected, by bearing in mind his 
remark that one of die temples appeared only in part in the landscape. 

.I went zealously to work, and the very next day laid my sketch 

before Foliti. His amazement was both comic and tragic. He knew 
not whether to laugh or be angry; and seemed to suspect me of deal¬ 
ing in the black art, since I had copied his drawing without having 
seen it, 

“ Upon ray way home from the temple, towards eveningl along a 
path winding through the richest verdure, I saw a party-coloured 
throng of figures coming towards me. It was a rustic wedding party, 
moving bomeviKirds with music and singing.. They had probably been 
to the town for the ceremony, and were now conducting bride, with 
clamorous rejoicing and merriment, to the house of the bridegroom. 
First came a violin and a clarinet, then a number of women, dancing 
and singing; amongst whom frolicked a petulant bajazzo (buffoon or 
merry Andrew) walking oftm&t on his head than on his feet. Behind 
the women came the young couple, hand in hand, and really loaded 
with ornaments; then a crowd of relations and wedding guests. 
Amon^ the men there were ^some fine tall figures; the women 
pleased me less ; they were embrowned with toil, and little resembled 
the Hellenic Hebes that had floated before my eyes whilst drawing tlie 
temples; yet there was 90 denying the thoroughly national character 
' of*the whole procession, to which a part of the ruinous wall and the 
g^ic arch of the city gate formed a fitting hack-ground. ...... The 

dissonant musk and the jocund shouts gradually died away in the 
distance, , . • • 
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** At six o’clock in the morning we were on horseback to' 'visit the 

mud-volcano called the Moccaluba .. The way thither trends 

northwest from Girgenti, leading amongst the mountains, but ]^sing 
uninterruptedly over an elevated plain, covered with corn, aiforolbg an 
extensive but uniform view. The most insi^ificant hamlets lie at a 
great distance, and geWally upon the ridges of steep mountains; some 
of the fields are tilled by labourers who dwell many miles off. Scarcefy 
did we meet a couple of human beings during our long ride ; and I 
must say that this fruitful solitude was to me more and more weari¬ 
some the longer we journeyed through it.The^want of trees, so 

prevalent in Sicily, is closely connected with the want of springs and 
brooas, whilst the farinaceous grasses (cereaUa) will tlirive with^hgt 
little moisture. 

At length we were amongst the des^i^Muntains, but continued at 
their foot, upon an extensive, unevenwH|||ii When our guide pointed 
out the distant Moccaluha* we lookedm^m for any sort of eminence. 
We had been warned at Girgenti not to expect any sharp and promi¬ 
nent cone, like that of Vesuvius fpr instance; but there was not even a 
respectable hill, to announce the vicinity of this singular phenomenon. 
We now dismounted, and walked up the gentle slope of a field; at the 
summit a wondrous spectacle awaited us. All over the ground opened 
numbers of scarcely perceptible apertures, from whi^i, at regular in¬ 
tervals and with a hissing sound, hurst little explosions of gas. At the 
same time a white and very delicate marly slime welled out, and 
Bowed in the lasiest stream possible from the higher region down¬ 
wards. The further it flowed from each little air-hole, the greyer it 
became; and we soon ascertained that the whole field upon which we 
stood wa8>covered with it. Vulgar as the image may be, I can compare 
the welling out to nothing but an ill-corked bottle of ale, whence the 
air, as it escapes, carries along with it frot hand dregs, which cling about 
the opening. But, though this, scene he in no wise awfttl, hard^ even 
striking, we did not regret our ride ; the phenomenon has not its fel¬ 
low in Europe, and only in America is any thing resembling it to be 
found. As the holes are so small, we tried the experiment of stopping 
one of them: the explosions ceased at once; but, in a lower spot, some 
five or six feet off, another tiny crater suddenly opened and spurted 
out its white mass with much greater violence. The experiment was 
again and again repeated, and the result shows that these small air- 
tunnels communicate with each pther a very little way lielow the. 
surface. , • ■ ' ■ . ' 

« • • » * 

“ Although we had not accepted Ciantro's hpspitabk Invitation to he 
his guests, he invariably showed us the utmost friendliness, and the 
day after our arrival sent us eight bottles of the best Muscadine wine, 
which we almost took as a hit at German intemperance. Afterwards, 
he never let ns want for fruit, cakes, &c.; so that^at length we ex** 
pressed to Politi, with whom we were grown quite confi(kntial, our 
uneasy feeling that his respected patron was doing too much for us. 
This provoked from him vehement hurst of asseverations that we 
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' should irremediably vex and offend Ciantro if we refused such trifles. ’ 
This is a trait of Sicilian generosity, such as have before occasion¬ 
ally met with, but hardly should find at home. Whatever there may 
be to censure in the Sicilian Character, its fair sides should not be cast 
into shadow, according to the practice of many ^ill-disposed travellers. 
If the instability of the Sicilians be complained of, as unfitting them for 
intimate friendship, they might object to our German roughness, as 

< uninviting to such a connexion. On the other hand, they are hospi¬ 
table, serviceable, and extraordinarilycgood-natured. We have found 
nothing of that intolerable selfishness, so common in Italy and especi¬ 
ally at Naples. The higher classes are distinguished for refined polite¬ 
ness, and we have hitherto got on so well with the common people, 
with porters, sailors, and muleteers, that our dreaded Sicilian journey 
hsi metamorphosed itsel^b||^ very agreeable, if not always ve^y 
convenient, excursion.*'. 

We have lingered at Girgenti, with its ruins, its 

Maecenas, and its one multiform artist, that, like our Wanderer, 
who is always too much pressed for time to do and see all that 
.should be done and seen, we must hurry through the rest of 
Sicily. We shall therefore despatch Syracuse, which is more 
intei'csting from historical recollections than from its present 
state, very shortly, although two or three points relative to the 
latter must not be passed bjir In the first place, we grieve to say, 
that Arethusa has lost the translucent purity of her virgin waters, 
which have become turbid and muddy \ and that, being further 
defiled by her condemnation to serve the base office of cleansing 
all the foul linen in Syracuse, she is any thing but a fair bride 
when she falls into the arms of Alpheus, who still fondly awaits 
Jier upon the margin of the sea-shore. In the second place, Sy¬ 
racuse lies, It should seem, under "especial* obligations to Eng¬ 
land’s Nelson. 

** As the town decayed, the port was less visited; and, by degrees, a 
notion was adopted that Charles V. bad blocked up the entrance to the 
harbour hy Cape Plemmyrion, as a measure of defence against the Bar¬ 
bary corsairs; and, as it often happens that a casual assertion thought¬ 
lessly repeated grows into certainty, the Sicilians positively believed, 
towards the end of the last century, that the fine port of Syracuso^was 
inaccessible to large, vessels." This opinion was brilliantly refuted ip tbe 
year 1798 by Nelson. Traversing the Mediterranean in all directions 
in his restless pursiitit c^^tbe French fleet, be appeared off Syracuse, and. 
Inlying upon me friendship existing between Naples and Engl^, he, 
to ibe astonishme.nt. of the wliole town, sailed right into, the harbour. 
The whole fleet of fifty sail, comprising eighteen ships of the line and 
many frigates, fpnnd excellent anchorage, supplied itself with fresh 
water>;:aip4..then r^ewed the chase, which soon afterwards terminated in 

.'*/;^rhirdly, a worthy Syracusan is laudably endenvouring to su- 
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persede the use of loathsome I’ags* in paper-making, and; tp restore 
the papyrus to its ancifot office. Ilis labours are tlius desicribed: 

‘‘ It was reserved for the indefatigable Landolina to discover anew the 
ancient process of paper-making from tlie papyrust which, if not very 
useful, is highly interesting to science. He softened the lower part of 
the stalk in water, loosened the external green skin, and cut out the soft 
white pith in the thinnest slices possible. These were laid upon edhh 
other crosswise, pressed, carefully dried, sized, and, after many failures, 
at length produced a perfectly t^eable, dazzlingly white writing-paper.” 


Lastly, we will record an instance of modern Syracusan piety, 
.and.then turn our faces toward the mighty Mongibeilo (Etna). 

^VV^trolling through the town, I passe<l the open gate of a court-yard, 
ima, casually looking in, saw so extraordinary-looking a wooden frame, 
^ that 1 could not forbcai' stepping near^. 'i|!^i||^uestioning a sort of super¬ 
intendent or foreman, who came up to was a monstrous carriage, 

at least twenty feet high, and coarsely fashioned, although with the most 
whimsical convolutions. It seemed to be intended to match the often 


described carriage of St. Rosalia at Palermo, and so, in truth, it was. The 
Syracusans, whose commerce has lately revived,” (since Lord Nelson 
showed their port to be accessible, we presume,) " begin to feel their conse¬ 
quence, to recollect their former power and grandehr,—and they are 
building a state-caniage for St. Lucia, a native Syracusan saint. The 
clergy provide the cash for this tastdiss plaything by means of the 
voluntary contributions of their flocks; from 2000 to 3000 cohnati (a 
Sicilian coin of which we know not the value), have already been sub¬ 
scribed ; as much more will be wanted, and this likewise, it is hoped, 
will sooi. be supplied. The superintendent eagerly told me that they 
might, perhaps, have funds sulSicient to make the carriage still loftier by 
some feet, supposing the wheels should be able to cany such a load. 
Tlie boards and lattice are gaudily covei'ed from top to bottom with gold 
paper and silver tinsel, and stuck all over with quantities of lights. 
The court-yard gate appeared to me far too narrow for the width of the 
carriage. My Cicerone quietly answered, that it certainly was *, that the 
disproportion bad not been observed when the carriage was first begun, 
and after all it mattered little, since the master of the bouse, who had 
freely given the use of his court-yard for building the carriage, would not 
mind pulling down a few feet of wail in honour of St. Lucia. On taking 
leave, I did not neglect to deposit my contribution towards the completion 
of this wondrous piece of workmansh'ip^n a large box provided for the 
purpose. But 1 have since listened with less of painful sympathy to 1^- 
cilian complaints of oppression and extortion. \ vV i/t 

As they d^proach Etna, onr ti*avellers wmSf t^re-enter Ihe* 
sphere of British influence, since they And, in proof of advanced 
civilization* that extraordinary accommodation, a ferry-boat, in 
which to cross a river* * 


** The mighty Etna now appeared to draw neai%r and nearer, forming 
an incomparable back-ground to the flat and thinly inhabited valleys 
VOL. XV. NO, XXIX. n 
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tbtDugh wbiclj we were IrarelHng.' Now we entered tbe plain of 
which eneirdes the foot of the mountain, and declines by an 
imperceptible slope ito tbe sea. Tbe Fiume (river) Jaretta, the roost 
coiisiderable of the small SicUian streams, slowly winds its serpentine 
course across tbe plain; during the hottest season this stream retains an 
abundanl; supply of water, being formed by the tinion of three smaller 
streams that rise far off, in the^fty central mountains of the island.* For 
our conveyance across Fiume Jaretta we actually found a ierry>boat, 
the first we had seep in Sicily. Desirable as such conveniences might 
seem in many places during the winter *^ootls, people are left to get over 
the streams as they best can. Bridges are great rarities; where an old 
one, built by the Romans or Normans, chances to be still standing, it is 
used, but no one dreams of repairing it; and, when one of the old arches, 
undermined by the floods, falls in, travellers ride resignedly through tbe 
water. In this planner is everything advancing to decay and destruc¬ 
tion, and one should be really distressed for the future prospects of Sicily 
bat fm; tbe single consolatory reflection that this ruinous negligence has 
now gene on for centuries; and that, amidst it, one generation after another 
Jbiui spun out its life upon this fortunate island. Tbe last persons who 
built upon tbe island were tbe Jesuits; and, if they chiefly erected 
churches and cloisters, they did not quite forget schools, magazines, 
dwelling-bpnses and the like. Neither the style of their architecture nor 
the drift of their actions might be praiseworthy, but still they did some¬ 
thing, and supported many labourers. The suppression of die order bas 
been followed by a perfect vacuum.” 

It is evident that bridges formed no part of the Jesuits* build¬ 
ing speculations.; but, indeed, how should we look for bridges in 
a oountfy without roads 1 and our Wanderer had previously in¬ 
formed us that there were but two in the island, one of which, a 
fl^ort one froqci Monreale to Palermo^ had been made by a public 
spirited bishop of Monreale, for the especial cduveuience of his own 
diocese^. 

Catania, where we must needs halt with our party before 
attacking the volcano, is the second town in Sicily, and, we rather 
lusjp^t, the most agreeable residence. Here the travellers made 
t^o yaluaHe acqiuaintances. One was the skilful architect, Sig¬ 
nor £era*.3uda, in whose possession they found objects as rare 
in Sicily as roa4s^ ferry-boats# or bridges, to wit, two barometers; 
yet thf'di^oyery did not prove as benefitcial as might have been 
jfaoped; ■ 

Tlir6ugij<*bt SlcAlan tour, and especially upon Mount Etna, a 
bai»)dl«ter Would, have been a most desirable companion, and we bad 
t^ed ^ prqeureohe atf^aples, as vainly at P^ermo; and through¬ 
out ihi|*jrks|t '^, thei^and the individuals who had eirer heard of such an 
ihstrumeht be reckoned up. We vrere therefore not a little 

delighted'two barometers hanging np in Signor Zara- 
Bada*s ante-rodm. V . . ^ But, vain h(^sl one barometer was broken, 
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tbe othar ont order, and in thei who4e town there Wat nnt » ybidi who 
could repair them. SJara-Buda tried the whole circle of hli^ frlenfk and 
acquaintance, hat no usable barometer could he find for ua.” 

Their second Catanian acqnain^ance was the Abbate Oemel* 
laro, a natural philosopher, vmo entertained them with Ids own 
newly devised theory of volcanoips; who, besides theorizings 
employs himself more usefully in observing and noting down the 
eruptive phenomena of M^unt Etna; and who has moreover built, 
or at least helped to build, a refuge for the destitute high up on 
the mountain; an invaluable resting place, it should se^m, to 
judicious volcano tourists. 

From Catania begins tbe proper pilgrimage to the shrine of 
subterranean fire. 

** Several countrymen, whom we had mpt with at Rome, and since in 
Sicily, joined our party. Not content with merely climbing the moun* 
tain, 've wished to behold the sun rise from the summit, for which pur¬ 
pose we were obliged to dedicate nearly the whole night to tbe ascent. 
As s >on, therefore, as tbe noontide heat subsided, we left Catania, all 
well mounted, and supplied with refreshments, not omitting the excel¬ 
lent Syracusan muscadine. Upon quitting the town, the road begins 
gradually to ascend, passing now between high walls, now between 
magnificent vineyards, through large well-built villages, and under tbe 
shade of wide-branching chesnut trees. ... ^ As £he shadows lengthened, 
that peculiar magical light, which distinguishes tbe Sicilian from the 
Italian landscape, and of which the most successful pictures scarcely give 
an ide|., difiused itself over tbe scene. Combined with the utmcet 
transparency of the atmosphere, the most distinct demarcation cl' all 
objects is a deep azure tint that heightens and sets off all odours; mid 
then, what a wonderful play of tb^e iii evei^ Taring and pro¬ 

gressive change,—fitom the* burning yellow of mid-day, Uirough the 
crimson hues of the later hours of afternoon, and the violet splen¬ 
dours of tbe lower sinking sun, to the bluish gray shadows of the short 
twilight! I had, indeed, obsen^ these variations before, Imt never un¬ 
der circumstances so favourable. In fact, tbe foot of Etna piKsesses dl 
the beauties of scenery that one misses throughout the greater part eff tbe 
island. .. Tim rich corn fidds, elsewhere producing only sameness, are 
here broken by vineyards and ojfite groves;; the dark oranges stand nd 
in large plantations as at Psdertnp, batweattered abemt tbe bouses; and, 
above all, the miety of foUagelssuch as perhaps can be seen in noothmr 
part of Europe. Finally, the district at tbe foot of Etna acquires a pecu¬ 
liar charm from the gradual Use that raD|;es all the various aspect^ 
amphitheatrically, one above another, whilst the summit of the mmintain 
or the eternal ocean are always visible. , 

** Before sunset we reached Niccdo^i, the highest and last village, 
standing on the boundary line between the cultivate foot of the mouti* 
tain and its forest girdle. Tbe luxurious vegetation diseppeata y one jl^ 
to wade, from house to house, through a depth of black laya-aroCSi i^ 

H 2 
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t]>« ibdter fiY>m the north, afforded' by the mountain itself, allows of 
C 9111 . cultivation, and even vines and oranges are still to be seen.” 

Here Gemellaro had prescribed a few hours sleep, till the full 
moon should rise; but our ti^vellers, too much excited for re¬ 
pose, spent the interval in visiting another Gemellaro, the Ab- 
batp*s brother, who resides Nicolosi, and apparently devotes 
his whole life, with all his faculties, to the volcano. 


From him we learned that a party of English was above, who had 
set out earlier, and were spending the night at the Cma degU Inglesi, or 
House of the English. This is a place of shelter provided for travellers, 
immediately below the sulpbur-cone. The ofiScers of the English army 
of occupation bore, indeed, the greater part of the expense, but the chief 
merit belongs to the indefatigable Gemellaro, who superintended the 
construction, and still pays constant attention to its preservation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the house is called Qasa di Gemellaro by all the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, and by all travellers who are not English. He him¬ 
self, however, always spoke of it as the Casa degli Ingksi.’' 

** The impatiently awaited full moon now lifted up her large shield 
of the purest gold from behind the dark and distant Calabrian moun¬ 
tains; after offering us the remarkable spectacle of a perfect moon- 
twUigbt, which can never be beheld in such beauty from less elevated 
regions.So long as vve rode in the broad moonlight, all sur¬ 

rounding objects could be plainly distinguished ; but when we entered 
the forest belt, immediately above Nicolosi, we were in a dim twilight, 
that brought the near and the distant confusedly together; and in which 
there was nothing to be done but, with slackened rein, to trust wholly to 
the mule. An attempt to guide or urge the hard-mouthed beas^ incurs 
the risk of running gainst a tree or falling into a hole. One of our 
party did, through such awkwardness, roll, with his mule, down a steep 
precipitous desccfitt, which, in the uncertain light, he had taken for the 
broad moon-lit road. The fall was a marvMlously lucky one, for neither 
man nor beast was in the least hurt, and, after a moment*s de^ay, we 


again moved forward. 

** The forest belt consists principally of grand oaks, that may bear a 
comparison with the German; but as they grow closer together, Etna 
Canopt bocst such magnificent single trees, as Dessau, for instance. 
Tbciyv-4^ intermingled with beech, chestnuts, corit trees, and some other 
As we rode deeper into the forest.gloom, while a broad, 
grey ffeid.of Java (from the erupci^n of 1669) spread wide to our left, 
my very soul was impressed by the profound loneliness of our caravan. 
......Ik. We rode, not in line, one after another, but dispersed 

amo!^t the hrees, withoutliowever losing sight of each other... 

The moo%;«|mne bright; but against the clear sky we saw the tops of 
the oak^ about by a violent north wind, of which we were soon 

to tbo foi'oe, as^we rWbed the extremity of the forest 

01 ^ the barren region. This is again divided into 


iWwi^i#tOMtbo,|nowy summit, outlie very crest of which is 
rm<ater. The forest .^t is sharply separated from the lava region, 
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and most likely forms an exact circle round, the mountain^ but the 
regions of lava and of snow run irtto each other, so that tio'boiJindai 7 

line can be drawn. .. As we issued from the sheltering forest, the 

cold became sensibly painful/ whilst e/en at Nicolosi the heat bad, been 

oppressive.i . t-nn 

** At length we saw that object of our desires, the Casa at G&neUarOt 

before us. The mountain had now become so steep that our mules 
could only labour up ten or twenty steps at a time, then pausing to take 
breath. Many of our company alighted to warm themselves by climb¬ 
ing on foot, and they soon left the riders far behind. ...... 1 be roa 

winds repeatedly to the right and to the left, till it reaches a great step 
jf the mountain, upon which, 7000 feet above the sea, in a dreary waste, 
amidst interminable lava fields, stands the Casa di Gemellaro. Uy the 
first glimmering of twilight we reached the sheltering roof. The IJ-ng- 
lish had just left it. Like tiny, moving, black points, we saw them at 
some distance, climbing the summit. 1 bey had proceeded more wisely 
than we had j by passing the night here above, they were enabled with 
fresh energy to attack the sulphur-cone, which is far steeper than the 
lower part of the mountain, and rises from this spot the full height of 
Vesuvius, namely, 3000 feet. We were obliged to be satisfied with a 
little hastily prepared coffee, which wonderfully rrfreshed tlic weary 
animal spirits, and then began, on foot, the last poftion of our toilsome 
jouracy. The mules remained behind, on account partly of the steep¬ 
ness of the cone, partly of the badness of the path, obstructed as it is by 
blocks of lava. The light was increasing, and we could now distinguish 
sea from land. The sea lay like a broad stripe of shadow, of one uniform 
tint. Over the land spread several shadows, side by side, darkest 
sharpest at the mountain’s foot. The air was pure and clear: neither 
over the sea nor in the island valleys was the slightest mist to be seen, 
and the stars shone with such unwonted brightness that it seemed a« 
though we had arrived mucK nearer to them. Forthcafirst half hounwe 
were alternately am*ongst snow and fields of lava: then came a loi^ 
tract of solid snow and ice. Nowhere had we ever seen masses of 
lava fiung about in such wild disorder, whilst masses of ice started forth 

abruptly amongst them. . n 

“It wa.«? now so light that we could easily discover the yellow par¬ 
ticles of sulphur that more and more thickly strewed the ground. 
The greater rarefaction of the air was proved by our increasing weari¬ 
ness,'^which produced more frequent halts. .On approaching 

the very summit, one plainly feels oifel self to be upon volcanic ground. 
From innumerable rifts, larger and smaller, in the sulphur erttit, 
arises a thick yellow vapour, loaded with ^al-ammonia, saltpetee, ike., 
which much increases the previous difficulty of breathing. Ibe^os^- 
tlnuous north wind did not suffer these vapours to conglomeirafo, but 
drove them rapidly southward^, and dispersed them. In order' to 
avoid them, we had so turned' that,the last pprt of the cone was 
climbed on tlie eastern side. With great fatigue, I at length reined 
the brink of the crater, and could now look down into the cauldrmi, 
which shelves gradually to a depth of some hundred feet or so; the 
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ciKumference beings according to Gemellaro’s coraputation, above two 
ntiias. There would thus have been no difficulty in walking down 
into it; but the sulphureous vapour rising from thousands of small 
tunings was an insurmountable obstacle; and yet the guides assured 
us that the smoke was so inconsiderable that it ;p'Ouid not be seen 
from Catania. In the middle of ihe bottom of the crater opened many 
deep black holes, from which is^ed the thickest smoke. When a gust 
of wind swept into the cauldron, its bottom would for a short moment 
be cleared, and then displayed a large fi^Id of sulphur, strewed over 
with stones and frf^ments of lava. The main colour is a decided 
yellow, which, through innumerable shades, softens into the palest 
white, or darkens to a red brown. From the side walls single lava 
rocks here and there jut out, upon which this play of colours is most 
apparent. They are covered on the upper side with a coating of sul¬ 
phur of the liveliest yellow; the shady side passes through a magnifi¬ 
cent orange into strong red atid a rusty brown. We went northwards 
along the edge of the crater, and soon met the English party, who had 
advanced much farther, but been driven back by the vapour. By this 
time it was bright dawn, and we all turned back together to our former 
station, and, passing it, went yet more eastward, and a little way down 
the cone, where each nestled himself, either behind stones, or in little 
hollows, sheltered from the wind and the sulphur vapour, there to rest 
his exhausted lungs and leisurely indulge his eyes. Below us lay the 
whole island, shrouded in profound darkness, but on the summit it 
was already broad day-light, and over the Calabrian mountains, that 
lay stretched beneath our feet to the east, glowed a fiery brightness.” 

The description, or more correctly, the enumeration of the 
various, very many places, near and distant, seen from the summit 
of Etna, is scarcely worth extracting; we will therefore descend 
with our travell^ to the Philosopher’s^Tower, 

“ Of this only part of the foundation wall is now* to be seen. Judg¬ 
ing from these remains, which are very strong, very extensive, and, it 
is said, evidently of Roman workmanship, it must have been a large, 
many-roomed edifice. 

** This tower has been assigned as a residence or an observatory to 
several imeient philosophers; but Gemellaro is clear that it was built 
as a iMEdting place for the emperor Adrian, who, during his pedestrian 
tout through the Roman empire, at the age of seventeen, would not 
neglect to visit Mount Etna.’’ ** * 

We must add an extract or two concerning Messina^ which, 
as ajbusy commercial port, dift'ers strikingly from other Sicilian 
towns, and, amidst its activity of life and bustle, still presents 
impres^v^ i^miniscences of the dreadful earthquake of 1783* 
Our^ll^linj^er thus describes^this reviving ruined town 

^ The very appmt^ announces a great city. High stone walls, in- 
ffttad of cactus Hedges, idblose the gardens of the wealthy merchants, 
and through the iron trellis-work of the gates we could cast, as we 
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rode by, a wistful look at the long shady avenues wiAin them. 
Here and there an ele^t < 5 ountry-hous,e, its airy bsilconies protected 
by Venetian blinds, stands by the road side; but what most delighted 
me was the quantity of flowers decorafeng every window under which 
the dusty road pas^s. In the town itself we do not, indeced, find the 
architectural pomp of Catania, but every thing announces business and 
life. Hardly could we wind *our way between a line of laden mules 
and rows of large barrels. Giovanni (the guide) conducted us safely 
however to the Leone d'Oro (tjrolden Lion), close to the port, where 
w^e found good accommodation—after the fashion of Sicily, liie con¬ 
stant coming and going of ships has here induced some degree of 
arrangement for the reception of strangers; and as there are many 
consuls here, who protect and attend to the wants of their respective 
countrymen, one feels more at home than in other parts of Sicily. 

“ The town ranges in a semicircle round the harbour, which is so 
good and convenient that merchantmen have no need to.cast anchor, 
but are at once moored to posts on shore, where they load and unload 

in perfect quiet and with great despatch.Messina is the first 

commercial town of the kingdom, and flags from all the quarters of 
the globe are seen in her port: the whole north of Europe is supplied 
with oranges from this place.The traffic with Greece is con¬ 

siderable, and the number of trading Greeks is so great at Messina 
that they have a coffee-house of their own, which the English consul 
recommended to us for the excellence of its ices. 

“ Before the earthquake of 1783 the principal ornament of the 
Messina harbour was the Palasszata, as it was called, a line of palaces 
forming a semicircle next the sea, and inhabited by the grandees of 
the town. In the night between the 5th and 6th of February of that 
calamitous year, all these magnificent abodes were destroyed in a few 
seconds, and the greater part of their inmates buried^nder the ruins. 
Most of these unfortunate persons pei'ished; but in immense disasters 
extraordinary escapes are never wanting, and many such occurred 
upon this occasion. The earthquake was repeated with equal violence 
in the evening of the 7th, when several persons w'ho were still alive in 
vaulted cellars, or under the protection of sloping beams and raffers, 

were thrown out again, and thus saved. 

When the earthquake and its frightful effects were somewhat for¬ 
gotten, the reconstruction of the paktzzata upon one uniform plan was 
begun; but the windows of the grountl-floor were scarcely completed 
u^en government very properly interfered, and prohibited the erec¬ 
tion of lofty stone edifices upon so dangerous a site. And now 
nothing is to be seen around the harbour hut one line of window? iit 
the front wall of a line of unfinished palaces. Here and there huts 
and stalls, for the convenience of the sailors, have been stuck against 
these walls, and filth and rubbish have^ accumulated in all the unoccu¬ 
pied places, so that this once superb palazzata presents the image of a 
rec^tly destroyed, not of a rebuilt, town. What is most offensive to 
the eye, however, is the abrupt br^ing off* of so many architectural 
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ornaments, as the pilasters, &c. which were designed to reach to the 
upper story; especially where a vulgar tiled roof projects over these 
unfinished ornaments, or two small windows, with their wooden 
lattices, are squeezed into the Vmlf-walled up large window.” 

To review a toiir through any part of Italy without alluding to 
modern art, would be unnat^iral: a few words, therefore, upon 
this subject before we quit Sicily—a few will suffice. Although 
the island connoisseurs themselves c^tl some of their compatriot 
painters Sicilian Raffaellos, our wandering amateur artist holds 
their school of painting too cheap, almost, for criticism. The 
only art he mentions, as now cultivated in the island with tolera¬ 
ble success, is that of delicate carving in ivory, coral, amber, &c.; 
and even that seems to have declined. At Trapani, where there 
is a great coral fishery, we^ are iofortned that 

“ Part of the coral is wrought into simple pearl necklaces, (this is a 
manufacttlre utterly beyond our comprehension, unless, indeed, pearl 
here stands as a more honourable name for bead,) destined for the 
East Indies; and it is remarkable that these delicate wares still travel 
the road followed in the middle ages, namely, by Alexandria; thence 
overland by Bagdad, and so forward. The industrious Trapanese 
early began to carve their coral. A large school of carving formed 
itself; and, no longer content with their coral, they proceeded to work 
in ivory, alabaster, amber, mother of pearl, &c. In the churches 
some admirable pieces of extraordinary delicacy are still preserved. 

.In later works the technical skill is more developed, but 

the design is bad, and art is smothered under artifice. Wlrat pure 
taste can take pleasure iti a manger, (containing the infant Saviour,) 
upon which thfe tiny figures are formed of ivory, the landscape of 
amber, the projecting flowers of mothqir of pearl and shell ? These 
shells, which are named brogue, and found upon the nortli coast of 
Sicily, are besides beautifully carved into cameos, buttons, and the 
like.” 

Of Sicilian poetry our traveller thinks more highly, and gives 
us several specimens, including songs, with their music. But the 
Sicilian dialect, in which the island bards love to write, renders 
their poetic beauties nearly inaccessible to all who have not 
made an especial study of this patois. Asa sample of its unio- 
telligibiiity to mere Italian scholars, we copy a few lines of 
Meli’s Fisher Idyl, and» as we pretend not to be perfect masters 
*of^t, shall gladly avail ourselves of a subjoined Italian version, 
rather thaju .hazard <>^tr own fro^i the original. 

abbreviation 'o( Apollonta.) 

^ ^ varca, 

' E laj^ia mb I’ammari ’ncrocca, 

Janiu a ghiueari etra la rina e I’arca ? 
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Lidda, (EUsabetta) Jeu vegnli ddocu cbivi ? E chi stt locea ? 

Ddoco mentr^eu sidia, mi' ntisi «Hri; 

Beata chidda ring, chi ti tocca^ 

"Pidda. Whilst the Signor is at sea with the bark. 

And my ^gnora mother the net twinesj 
Go we to play between the saftdy beach and the coner ? 

Lidda. I go there more ? , And who am I then ? 

There whilst I sat, I*heard said to me-— 

Blessed that sand, that thee touches.” 

< ! We must DOW attend the ^anderer to ^alta, and are glad to find 
that our fellow-subjects once made a favourable impression 
upon his mind, for whicli, as far as we may judge from his first 
words upon landing, no kindly predisposition had prepared the 
way: since he slightingly says :— 

“ We shall, of course, only stay till we can obtain a passage to 
Alexandria. .... 

** Citth-Valetta makes a pleasing impression upon the stranger who 
arrives by sea. The lower part of the town adjoining the harbour, 
which in most seaports is nearly impassable from the filth of the fish- 
market, the tar-barrels, &c., is here cleanlily paved with flag stones, and 
so one ascends, by a flight of broad stone steps, to the upper town, where 
the streets and alleys, often very steep, are all neatly paved. 

“This external cleanliness forms the most striking contrast with the 
dirty Sicilian towns, amongst which Catania alone can compare with 
Cittk-Vfletta. The natives, likewise, are a much finer race of men in 
Malta than in Sicily. The sailors, porters, and labourers, are genemlly 
tall Mid well made; they dress in bright colours, as green, light blue, 
and red ; and set off their fine,fignres by a showy sash twisted round the 
hips. The women aVe fairer than the Sicilians, and wear the peculiar 
Maltese garb. A light black silk mantle is thrown over the bead 
and held fast to the waist by the left arm, whilst the ends, hanging 
down over the forehead, conceal either the right or the left eye; for it 
would be a terrible breach of decorum did a maideh look with both 
eyes at any person she may chance to pass in the street. In this, as in 
other things, Malta forms the point of transition between Europe and 
the East, where the women are compl^^ly veiled. But the Maltese 
fsabion is attended with a great disadvtntage ; the constant closing of 
one eye produces a sijuint, which cruelly disfigures the most beautiful 
faces.” , 

At the British hotel, where he takes up his quarters, ouf 
Wanderer finds English comforts, which, as usual, he seems duly 
to prizes and an amusing table ^hbU. 

“At the ttMc dh&te, round which assemble a mixed society of 
merchants, ship-clerks, officers—civil and nhlitaiy, &c,—one learns all the 
news of the day, and often gains, firom anecdotes related by the guests, 
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a deeper insight into Maltese life. Here, the very reverse of the 
Babylonian confusion of tongues occurs; if thete no one understood the 
other, here everybody understands everybody. All languages that border 
upon the Mediterranean are hefe brought together. The naost opposite 
Oriental and Occidental elements have here blende^ into a peculiar lan¬ 
guage, easy enough to be understood. 

*** English is the language of government, and of the majority of the 
military, public functionaries, and merchants, who constitute the first 
class of society j Italian ranks next, an^ at citta Valetta, may be con¬ 
sidered as the language of general intercourse. Maltese, which is nearly 
related to the Punic language, is spoken only by native Maltese, and 
would scarcely repay the trouble of learning it, (unless with philological 
views) ; since every islander, down to the sailor and porter, blunders 
out a word or two of English and Italian, often oddly enough distorted.” 

At Malta our Wanderer professes to have first discovered the 
exquisite propriety of one* of the epithets given by Homer to the 
sea; which epithet, we must fairly confess, has often perplexed 
our untravelled selves, acquainted only with our own Northern 
Ocean, and its tints of deep blue or transparent emerald green. 
The epithet we mean is oivo^, purple, or red-wine colour. 

** A peculiar charm is found in the tints of the sea, varying with the 
time of the day; it is impossible to tire of looking upon them, and we 
here find the complete justification of father Homer, when he speaks 
of the ‘ purple waves.’ Not that we are to think of the purple as 
meaning violet—so taken what would become of the purple roses ?—no; 
the epithet is literally correct; it depends, like all the immortal poet’s 
images, upon unprejudiced perception, and needs no far-fetche(^ sophis¬ 
tical interpretation to be alike intelligible and natural. The sea 
actually does assume, in place of its ordinary deep azure, a purple 
hue, that is to^y, a dull red hue, beheld not immediately at one's 
feet, but further off towards the horizon. This unusual colour appears 
in full magnificence towards evening, provided you have the ojieu sea 
before you, for it is never perceived in bays and harbours.” 

The Wanderer’s admiration of English nautical skill, and of 
the arrangement of an English man-of-war, is satisfactory, but 
not worth translating, any more than his civilian description 
of the appearance of Citt^l-Valetta’s impregnable works. We 
should equally incline to pasfy^ever his vehement complaints of the 
heat, ** which it needs no ghost to tell us ’* must be oppressive 
upon a rock in latitude 36°, did they not give rise to a description 
^Mhe manner of life at Malta, with which we shall conclude. 

The houses ,are built of limestone. ... The streets are paved 
with the same i,, so that, wherever the eye turns, it falls upon a dazzling 
whitp f It is best to learn of the natives, who, at every sunny 

8 p€il^!iiaijrel^i^ wink or half close their eyes, to save them from 

. ** the hoted the only resource for alleviating the heat is op^ii^ 
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doors and windows, to let the atlr circulate; and tbi^ nne is in 
constant danger of seeing open books and scattered papers throtvn into 
disorder by sudden gusts of the sea-breeze, and some of tlie latter 
even carried out of the door or the windnw. Besides, in the afternoon 
the whole atmosphere is so heated, that opening the windows produces 
little coolness. All*these inconveniences are avoided in the library, 
where I have now almost domiciliated ^nyself. .... • 

About 4 or 5 o’clock we rise, and take our walk along the ramparts, 
or the wide and clean main streat. In the port the sound of the hammer 
and the hum of the undulating throng are now hushed; but upon the 
open sea the first glimmering of twilight shows a line of fishing boats, 
th^^t, having gone out in the night, are now returning with the fruits 
of their labour. We tried bathing at this early hour, when the water 
is coolest; but the refreshment lasted not long, and we have returned 
to our accustomed evening bathe.” 

Yet this must have been still less refreshing, if, as he tells us, 
the sea is, in the evening, by the thermometer, full three or four 
degrees hotter than the air. 

“ At eight o’clock to the library, there to remain till dinner-time at 
the table d’hSte. Here, as in Sicily, it is customary, and therefore no 
solecism in good manners, for gentlemen to throw oft’ their heavy 
cloth coats, and every one fans himself with an enormous fan. Most 
persons indeed wear only white dinen jackets, in wliich it is even 
allowable to make visits, provided they be not visits of introduction, 
or of especial ceremony. The'’ immoderate heat authorizes these 
measures. 

***»»■» * 

“ The^ext hours of oppressive heat are dedicated to the siesta, a 
custom to which, only here, have we begun to conform regularly, in 
ropensation for early rising and late going to bed. . . . 

VOne inconvenience peculiar to Citta-Valetta, is*the incessant; 

ringing of church bells, to which 1 cannot inure myself. In the 
uth, if once the innate indolence be overcome, every thing is done 
with increased vehemence and impetuosity, ringing amongst the rest; 
and here, at Malta, the sole object seems to he to make a stunning 
noise. The great bells are accompanied by many smaller ones, which 
the alert boy-choristers pull with indescribable zeal. Almost all day 
long, for mass, matins, vespers, complines, &c«, resounds this assuredly 
not harmonious ringing, which we ^jpy in full perfection at the 
British hotel, being close to a church, ^n Sundays and holidays the 
crashing clatter is still worse, and upon a favourite saint’s dav it can 
hardly be endured. Every polished Maltese complains of tnis nui¬ 
sance } the English complain, foreigners complain; the very prie^W* 
would fain moderate the din; hut me government will not interfere, 
inasmuch as it is a fundamental ^mciple of English colonial policy - 
not to disturb or repress such external practioes as, proceeding 
directly from, are chiefly interesting to, the people; and, m gener^ 
not to govern too much. A good rule, but 1 could wish for one ex-. 
cepdon, if it were only to prove it. 
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** Towards sun^'set every one hurries out of doors to breathe freely. 
Such a pomcMiata m promenade is here indispensabile» and to remain 
at home at this time were to violate the first rule for the preservation 
of health. The houses are nOw so heated through and through by the 
sun, that no cool nook can be found in them; on the port, out of the town, 
in sight of the dark sea, one breathes under less oppPression. The Maltese 
pssseggiata differs strikingly faom an Italian and a Sicilian, in the entire 
absence of carriages, which are useless upon this uneven grourid. 
Great and small, im walk indiscriminately along the smooth pavement, 
beside the harbbiir, and out through the gates. South of the town lies 
the only Valetta garden, where several contiguous rows of trees are to 
be seen; a rarity throughout the island. Amongst the fortifications 
indeed, and under the shade of the high walls, a custom-house officer 
or bridge-inspector has here and there insinuated a little garden, at 
which the government, in the expectation of a long peace, connives. 
There, looking down fro(n the precipitous ramparts, one sees the 
neatly ordered beds of culinary vegetables; the eye reposes refresh¬ 
ingly upon their soft verdure, upon the varied tints of the numerous 
flowers. Here and there are seen orange hedges and diflerent fruit 
trees; and, beside an inner gate, a banana tree spreads wide its gigantic 
leaves, six or eight feet in length; a strangely marvellous apparition, 
that distinctly brings the vicini^ipf the tropics before the astonished 
eyes of the son of the north.” Wr 

We now lay down the pen, v^look forward with pleasure to 
our traveller’s wanderings in tne^^vant, vvhich we shall lose no 
time in presenting to the reading public of England. 


Art. V.— Tkaddaus Kosciusssko, nqch seinem off'entlichem mid 
hauslichen leben geschUdert, von Karl Falkemtein, Konigfkh 
Sachshch£m Bibliothekarf 8fc. (Thaddeus Kosciuszko, de¬ 
lineated in bis public and domestic Life, by Charles Falken- 
stein. Royal Saxon Librarian, &c. &c.) 8 vo. Leipzig. 1834. 

Th£B]@ is in the Polish character a something of barbaric 
splendour and rudeness, of the very spirit of Orientalism, mingled 
with European education and refinement, an ardour of patriotic 
valour, alloyed by versatilft/,—both no doubt heightened, if not 
produced, by the strange, exciting, or rather distracting constitu¬ 
tion of the old and'truly tejpublican monarchy of Poland,—combined 
such a gay, light, mirthful gallantry—whence the Poles were 
onda the French of the north—that all, blending together^ 

gi«i a& .^iiatton a peculiar hold upon the imagination. Then, al- 
.ip^^efaisitur^of Polancfi$ but little known to the general reader^ 
knowa hreai^ea a tone of romance, yet further enhancing 
the effect pf those qualities with which it so well harmonizes* 
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Nor has this tone of romance in acfual life even now faded, how¬ 
ever sadly or harshly coloured in later years by those reversea, 
that desolation, and ruin, which, in sotne measure, originated in 
the very tjualities we have enumerated. No! Never, even in 
these our utilitarian^ days, has Polish iromance been deadened 
into the cold common-place of modern philosophic civilization. ^ 
The interest which this gallant anB vivacious, but somewhat 
fickle nation, is certain to awajceii in every breast, has within the 
last few years been wonderfuWy augmented and enlivened by the 
fearful struggle, more nobly and generously than judiciously 
audacious, in which they have been engaged against the northern 
Colossus, with whose overwhelming might they had already been 
proved utterly unable to cope, even when they themselves were 
still a nation, and when that Colossus was not yet further 
strengthened by provinces torn from Sweden, Persia, and Turkey, 
as w'ell as by a large portion of their own territories. ^ The Poles 
were no doubt unwise, we have already said so, in rising against 
Russia; but even the extravagant temerity of enthusiastic pa¬ 
triotism and love of liberty kindles a sympathetic glow in the 
heart, whilst the calculating despondency of selfish prudence is 
approved with feelings more akin to dislike than to indifference. 
And if, as we doubt there is but too much reason to apprehend, 
that rash insurrection, which has deprived Poland of even the 
poor shadow of nationality restored to her by the congress of 
Vienna, was instigated by the liberal party, as they proudly style 
themselveis, in France and England, if this same party—from 
a cautious fear of provoking either the active enmity of Russia, 
or the equally formidable active hostility of the tax-payers at home, 
—afterwards left the Poles whom they had instigatedT to insurrec¬ 
tion, to perish unaided,—if we say England has thus even in the 
remotest degree co-operated in the final annihilation of Poland, 
although a bitter and remorseful shame must rob our sympathy 
of the pleasing self-satisfaction usually blending with and sweet¬ 
ening that emotion—those very painful feelings must needs deepen 
our sympathy in every thing relative to a country, once, under 
her great Sobieski, the deliverer of Austria, perhaps of Europe, 

from Turkish bondage. * • j • i. 

Touched with sympathies such as these, combined with a 
desire to institute a comparison between ‘the struggle and tb^ 
disasters of 1794, and those of l&ill, we took up Falkenstein’s Life 
of Koseiuszko, which, though originally published some few years 
ago, has, from feelings in a great measure anala^ous to our own, 
been latdy Reprinted with additions and corrections. Our niaip 
object in opening the volnme was disappointed. Of the politkal 
condition of Poland prior to the new constitution, 6r even to die 
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' yMijP 1704, of tho circttfnstftnces wfaiiih imtnediately |>roduced 
tho ittimiTectibn^ and led to the finfil partition of the remnaot 
of the fciii^oiii then teA;, the author tells its no more than 
is actually indispensable^ to the intelligibility of Kosciuazko*s 
share in the transactions of those unhappy times; and for this 
/eserve ^ he assigns a reason more satisfactory we trust to himself 
than it is likely to'be to hfs readers. He says in his preface:'^ 

. ** The narrow limits of biography dp not allow of a regular develop¬ 
ment of the origin, progress, and final catastrophe of that insurrection, in 
which oppressed Poland was compelled to seek her last hope of deliver¬ 
ance. It wit] not therefore excite surprise that no more is said of the 
revolution than what, as being the result of Kosctuszko^s influence, is 
absolutely necessary to place his mode of thinking and acting in the 
proper light.** 

But must not the professionally distrustful critic suspect that 
this development may be purposely reserved, with other matters, 
for the new work which the author soon afterwards tells us that 
he meditates ? 

” The rise and growth of the Polish kingdom, together with the 
delineation of the characters of their greatest kings, are reserved for a 
new historical work.” 


k 


The life of a man who owes his celebrity to his havmg been 
the leader and instigator of his countrymen in a desperate and 
splendid although unsuccessful attempt to maintain or recover 
toe independence of their common country, seems to so inex¬ 
tricably involved with the history of that country, at least during 
the period of his own activity, that, upon reading the first of these 
passages w^were about to throw,aside the volume with a sneer 
at its absurd plan, but the charm which resides in the mere name 
of every martyr to liberty, tempted us forward; and although, as 
we read on, the author did not greatly rise in our estimation, we 
still read on, and now are glad that we did so. Nor, we think, 
will our readers be otherwise than pleased when we shall hgve 
i|t|parted to them a sketch, althoimh but little political, of the 
life of this eminent public man. In fact what we havie said of 
the foolish nation applie&<with peculiar force to the nation's 
champidn, Kpsciuszjko.^ His whole li^e is a romance, and as 
8uc(%||iJliy^ouite refreshing in these matter-of-fact days of steam- 
rau*roads, and compendious compilations of cheap 

pf this ^ Polish insurrection against Russian as- 

volume; a few chapters merely, an 
jg;eat drama: and, perhaps, not the least extra- 
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o^ihaiy of its Isatdres is, that Kosciuszko should liave becoino so 
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decidedly a public character, sc thoroughly the ii^.ol of bis 
country^ the one man .without whom resistance was inmossible, 
whilst so very short a period of his life was dedicated t^ the 
active service of his country, at least in any prominently, public 
character. The insurrection of which be was the leader was put 
down in less than a year, and prior to that, he had little oppor* 
tunity to signalise himself at home except in one battle. * 

Our sketch of his adventurous life must be prefaced by a few 
words concerning the qualifioutions of his present biographer. It 
appears tliat Falkeiistein, as a youth, was intimately acquainted with 
K'>5ciuszko during the last years of his life, from the circumstance 
of his (Falkcnstein’s) being the chosen associate of one of the 
young Zeltners, in whose family the exiled veteran in his declining 
years resided, and by whom he was most tenderly revered and che¬ 
rished. From Kosciuszko's own lips. Falkenstein thus heard 
many details, many incidents of bis earlier and eventful career; 
others he learned from the Zeltners; and yet more be gathered 
from those Poles, whether exiles or Russian subjects, to whom 
his connexion with the venerated patriot introduced him. He 
thus seems peculiarly well calculated to give those slight or 
familiar anecdotes to which biography owes its chief fascination, 
and the regular historical web into which these are to be inter¬ 
woven he professes to have derived from a variety of publications 
upon Kosetuszko and Poland in almost every living language. 
Did his talent for arrangement and composition equal his dili¬ 
gence inacollecting materials and his honest zeal for his hero, we 
could have desired no better biographer. We shall endeavour in 
our sketch to spare our readers any inconvenience from the dis- 
pr^ortiou between the former and the latter qualities. , * 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko was a Lithuanian, and born in the year 
1746, according to Falkenstein. We wish he had given bis 
authority for this date, inasmuch as other writers place Kos- 
ciuszko’s birth in 1756, and some circumstances in his life rather 
tend to render this last the more probable epoch. He was the 
only sou of Casimir Kosciuszko, a nobleman, but of the class 
denominated the lesser nobility, of which the most that can pos¬ 
sibly be predicated is, that it. may ptHiaps answer to the English 
small squirearchy, though we are not very sure whether it ap-» 
proach not nearer to our yeomanry, since we are told^that— 

Only by the clear judgment and unwearied diligence with which ' 
constantly applied himsdf to agrioaltnral improvement, could he augment 
his income sumciently to support himself with his wife, Thaddeus, and two 
younger daughters, In coimrort and reapeetdbility.* * * Through die instru¬ 
mentality of this noble friend, (Prince Adam Czartoryski, under whom 
Casimir kosduszko had served in his youth,) the father, whose indig^ce 
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prevented his either paying instructors for his children at .home« of sending 
them to school, obtained admission forThaddeus into the Cadet Institution 
which King Stanislaus Poniatowski had recently established at Warsaw.” 

By those means of instruction, for which he was thus indebted 
to the honourable patronage of friendship, and to the wise liberal' 
ity of the wetUroeaning, although unhappily teeble-minded king, 
the youthful Thaddeus laboured, with a diligence well nigh un-* 
exampled, to profit. We are assured, upon the authority of one 
of his brother cadets, that— 

“ Such was Kosciuszko’s ardour for the acquisition of knowledge 
that, in order to make sure of rising at three o'clock every morning, 
he commissioned the stove-heater to wake him by pulling a string, of 
which one end was tied about his arm, while the other passed out under 
the door of his room. If, when sitting up late at his writing-table, 
sleep overpowered him before he had completed his day’s task, he 
kept himself awake by eitfier putting his feet into cold water or re¬ 
peatedly bathing his forehead and neck. 

“ His favourite studies were now, as they had been in early child¬ 
hood in his father’s house, mathematics and history; and the suscepti¬ 
bility of his imagination for every thing elevated probably led him to 
anticipate the fair fruits that these studies would produce during his 

future career. Such was the esteem he inspired, that he 

was one of the twelve youths selected by the professors as entitled, by 
their superiority in character and in science, to contend fi)r the prize 
of a travelling allowance — the King of Poland having deposited a 
sum of money, from w'hich annually the travelling expenses of the 
four most distinguished youths of the Warsaw cadet corps were to be 
defrayed, that they might improve themselves in matnenfatics and 
other sciences under the tuition of foreign instructors. These twelve 
underw'ent a severe examination, when Kosciuszko’s industry and 
pre-eminent talents insured his being*one of the chosen. For some 
years he prosecuted his studies in the military academy at Versailles, 
under the especial protection of his original patron, the highly meri¬ 
torious Prince Adam Czartoryski, who did so much for the intellectual 
cultivation of Poland.” 

Upon hb return to Poland, Kosciuszko entered the army, and, 
a$ a proof of the king’s approbation of his abilities and applica¬ 
tion, almost immediately obtained a company. .But this, the 
natural career of a poor nobleman possessing military talents, was 
speedily interrupted, at least in his native land, by the influence 
of that mosf universal of passions, against the arbitrary power of 
"vThich nbt even the wisest can shield themselves. Kosciuszko 
fell in love with a maiden, raised, by birth and fortune, far above 
his pff^nsions, inasmuch as she was the daughter of one of the 
gran^^ignitariei^of the kihgdom, Joseph Sosnowski, marshal of 
Lithdaoia and vice-general of the crown. Towards the end of the 
year 1777, circumstances, which he then esteemed most fortunate, 
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quartered Koscius^ko's regiment in Lithuania, and the enamoured 
odScer himself in the marshal’s castle. He made good use of 
the opportunities thus afforded hitp to gain the affections of 
the Lady Louisa Sosnowska. But, once secure of her heart, 
Kosciuszko adopted a frank and honourable course. 

The young lady first confided her attachment to her mother *, and 
then Kosciuszko, with tears and kneeli^ at the father’s feet, confessed 
his pure but unconquerable passion. The parents, blinded by heredi¬ 
tary pride of ancestry, and exasperated at the idea that the splendour 
of their ancient house should be dimmed by their daughter’s marriage 
with an officer of rank so inferior, prohibited all intercourse between 
the"^ impassioned lovers; and to insure the observance of their prohibi¬ 
tion, placed spies upon all their steps. But love found means to deceive 
the Argus eyes placed over them, and knit two young hearts closer and 
closer to each other. 

“ Kosciuszko, now driven to despair, proposes an elopement. The 
lady agrees; all is arranged, and the happiest result promises to crown 
their hopes. Under the shade of a dark night they effect their escape 
from the castle, attain, seemingly unpursued, to some distance, and a 
warm embrace speaks their mutual congratulations, and the bright 
hopes of union that are dawning upon their hearts. But a sudden 
noise startles the lovers from their dream of bliss: the marshal’s 
people surround and attempt to seize them. Kosciuszko dra^s his 
sword and desperately strives to defend his beloved. A sanguinary 
conflict ensues, but the issue could not be doubtful. Kosciuszko, 
wounded, exhausted, senseless, sank to the ground, and die Lady Louisa 
was dragged back to her paternal home. 

“ When, after a three hour’s swoon, Kosciuszko regained his con¬ 
sciousness, he crawled, feebly and despairingly, to the nearest village, 
where one of his friends was quartered, carrying witl^ him no relic .of 
his vision of happiness but its recollection and a white handkerchief, 
which his idol had dropped in her agony. This treasure never after¬ 
wards quitted his bosom, not even in the hottest batde, and death only 
could part him from it. 

** Kosciuszko formed no second attachment; and although, in after 
years, several advantageous matches were proposed to him, both in 
Poland and in France, he never could be prevailed upon to marry. 
Even to an advanced age he remaiiied faithful to the love of his 
youth, and spoke of the object of his only passion with all the fire 
of early life,” ^ 

The friend witli whom the broken-hearted and wounded IcfTCT 
sought refuge was Julian Ursyn Nienicewkz, the most celebrated 
of' Poland’s living authors, we might perhaps say, of her authors 
dead or living, and one of her most Urdent and*iconstant patriots.'*’ 


* Nierecewicz, since the failure bf the last Polish insurrection, in wtiicli he took an 
active part, has lived a voluntary exile in England. 
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j^nd that thi« man should be Kosciuszko’a most intimate friend 
k a remarkable point in both their lives. Niemcewica carefully 
^ncealed bis unhappy com^'ade from any search that might be 
made after him; whilst* Kosciuszkot with an impetuosity of feel<*- 
ing, which vre confess appears to us more consonant with the age 
of« two and twenty than of t^ro and thirty,* immediately wrote to 
the king, requesting his royal leave to resign his commission. 
The king granted the request, and the dejected lover repaired 
with ail possible dispatch to America, where, as We scarcely need 
remind our readers, the revolutionary war was then raging. 
Kosciuszko reached the New World utterly unprovided with 
letters of recommendation or introduction, and nearly penniless; 
he however asked an audience of Washington, to whom he boldly 
presented himself. 

** ‘ What do you seek here inquired the General with his accus¬ 
tomed brevity.—‘ I come to fight as a volunteer for American indepen¬ 
dence,' was the equally brief and fearless reply.—‘ What can you do Y 
was Washington’s next question; to which Kosciuszko, with his 
characteristic simplicity, only rejoined, * Try me/ This was done: 
occasions soon offered in which his talents, science, and valour were 
evinced, and above all his great character was duly appreciated. He 
was speedily made an officer, and further distioguished himself. 

“ He bad not been long in America, when he had occasion to 
display his undaunted courage as captain of a company of volunteers. 
Generals Wayne and Laiayette, notwithstanding the heat of the^battle in 
which they themselves were fully engaged, observed with satisfaction 
the exertions of that company, which advanced beyond all the rest and 
made its attacks in the best order. 

* Who led the first company Y askeffLafayette of bis comrades, on 
the evening of that memorable day (the ^iOth of September). 

** The answer was, ‘ It is a young Pole, of noble birth, but very 
poor; his name, if 1 am not mistaken, is Kosciuszko*’ The sound of 
this unusual name, whicli he could hardly pronounce, filled the French 
hero with ao eager a desire for the brave stranger’s acquaintance, that 
he ordered his horse to be immediately saddled, and rode to the yilluffe, 
about a couple of miles off, where the volunteers were quartered for 
^eidsht. e 

** Who shall describe the pleasure of the one, or the surprise of the 
other, when the general entering the tent, [would it not rather be a 

« m or hut ?] in a villagi, saw the captain, still covered from head to 
( with blood, dust, and sweat, seated at a table, his head resting 
upon, his hand, a map of the country spread out before him, and pen 
and ink |i»y liifl ^ide. A cordial grasp of the hand imparted to''the 
modeiit hkto his eoftimahder’s batismetion and the object of a visit paid 
at so afi h|Q«ur.*' 

* The reader will recollect the di£rerent.datei araigned to Koaciuuko't birth. 
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TIi6 friendship thus dnci then begun continued den^eugh Ufe. 
We cannot pretend <t6 follow our heto tlhrougbout thd Ai^ncen 
wet; it may therefore euffice to saythat be took part m dmny of 
its most important battles and sieges, that he became » gteat 
favourite with the penetrating and judicious Washington^ and 
was as much distinguished by his humanity, and by the extrac^* 
nary influence which he> a foreigner, exercised over the Anieriean 
volunteers, as by his inililfiry skill and daring valour. With an 
anecdote or two, illustrating the former qualities, we shall close 
our account of his American campaigns. The soldiers of an 
Linglish regiment were, upon one occasion, surprised and nearly 
eut off in their sleep. 

“ Only about 40 privates and a few non<coininissioned oflicers were 
made prisoners, and they owed their,: lives to the humanity of 
Kosciuszko, who, in opposition to his general’s commands, ordered 

the lives of all who asked quarter to be spared, on pain of death. 

« e 

“ How much he was beloved and feared by those under him was 
made manifest during the bloody siege of Ninety-six. A detachment 
of militia bad been detained in the army long after their term of service 
had expired, because the detachment ordered to relieve them did not 
arrive to take their place. The complaints and murmurs at this d#teA- 
tion grew loUder and louder. Kosciuszko, well aware both of the 
justice of these complaints, and of the inconvenience which a longer 
absence from their homes might occasion these militia-men, with klnaiy 
esrnestfiess addressed them as follows :— 

“ ‘ My good friends, you have been promised your dismissal, and 
to me this promise is sacred: if you are not willing to stay, go home 
in peace. You are dismissed! As tax myself, I c%nnot desert the 
post intrusted* to nie, and shall remain here with our few regular 
troops.' 

** 'These words were more powerful than argument or entreaty i all 
unanimously exclaimed, * We wiB stay! We will not desert our leader!’ 
And afterwards no one of these militia-men could have be^ induced to 
leave the army, except by giving him a cerUfleate that illness, or some 
other cause actually compelled his departure." 

Upon the signature of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, Kosciusrko returtied to Poland with the Atneii- 
Can rank of genera! of brigade. He was kindly received by 
Stanislaus, and re-entered the Polish arm^, retaining his AmeriMm 
rank; he was before long raised to that of inajor-genemt in the 
service of his native king and country. Por some years after his 
return, he appears to have lived In great retipemept, from which 
he was in some measure called forth when Stanislaus endeavoured, 
by introducing really great improvements and reforms into.ilie 
Polish constitution, so to increase Uie energies of bis kingdom as 

1 2 
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ililgfafi enable him to shake oiF the ascendency of Russia. Stems'* 
laus drew up a new constitution, certainly very far from a per¬ 
fect sclteme of civil polity, ^id too like the equally unsuccessful 
and equally short-lived French constitution of &e year 1790. but 
still very much better than the anarahy which bad previously 
reined in Poland; especially inasmuch as it obviated the tre¬ 
mendous evils almost always incident to the election of a king, by 
making die crown thenceforward hereditary. This Stanislaus 
could do with the better grace from having no childredv • 

“ On the Srd of May, 1791, in spite of the opposition of all the 
partisans of Russia, the king swore to observe the new constitution; 
the whole assembly, (a sort of national assembly convoked for the pur¬ 
pose,) followed him into the church, where the evening twilight, dimly 
illuminating the primeval arches, heightened the solemn effect of the 
oath-taking scene. Two days afterwards, the new constitution was 
accepted by the whole assembly. And Kosciuszko, to whom the in¬ 
dependence of his native land was the first of blessings, loudly de¬ 
clared in favour of this new charter, and received with deep felt joy 
fVom the hands of the king, who was now wholly bent to avert Russian 
influence, his promotion to the rank of lieutenant-general.” 

Enthusiasm like Kosciuszko*s was unluckily far from universal 
in Poland. The new laws deprived the haughty nobles of many 
of those proud and elsewhere unparalleled prerogatives, in which 
they had so long gloried, through which they had already well nigh 
destroyed their country; and their reluctance to part with them, 
though for a while brooded over in secret, at length produced the 
confederation of Targowica. This was a professedly patriotic 
confederation, instituted for the sole purpose of saving the old 
republic, as tlfo kingdom of Poland was designated. 

The confederates bound themselves to annihilate the constitution 
of 3rd of May, as the grave of liberty. Potocki declared himself mar¬ 
shal-general : Branicki and Rzewuski appointed themselves counsel¬ 
lors to the confederation.” 

And so blinded were these Polish magnates by political preju¬ 
dice, nnd surely we must add by selfishness, that in their frantic 
detestation of the royal innovjitions,— 

They published an address to the nation on the of Febru¬ 
ary, 1792, in which, amongst other things, they said, ‘ No hope re- 
n^ ins for the, republic, Save an appeal to the magnanimity of the in¬ 
comparable Catherine. Should the Poles not listen to the counsels of 
thts e^idfod l^rincess, they will themselves precipitate the ruin of their 
coantry^ this consideration, and in the name of that country so 

infinitely doar to m*all, ,we implore die inhabitants of Warsaw, and of 
the provinces, not t© take any hasty steps that may undermine the 
general safety,* 

' “ The Empress Catherine simultaneously announced her entire dis- 
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approbation of the new constitution, and her intention of a body 

of troops into Poland, to support the confederation of T^oiitricdu’* 

Poland was now divided into two#hostile mrties, the coiisttttt<t 
tional royalists and the confederates of Targowica, in^ arms 
against each othef: the first beaded by a timid, vacillating,* and 
nearly powerless king;; the other supported by the able, ambiti* 
ous, and unscrupulous Catherine, wielding the power of Russia* 
The issue of such a con|est could hai^ly be doubtful; but 
whilst itd#ted it afforded Kosciuzsko some opportunities of dis* 
playing, in the cause of his native land, the skill and valour he 
uad already proved as the champion of foreign liberty. Many 
slight encounters occurred, with fluctuating success. These are 
not worth dwelling upon; but the battle of *Dubienka, (pro¬ 
nounced Dubienkon) was more important, and upon it Kosci- 
uszko’s Polish military fame seems, at the period in question, to 
have rested. The orders of the government w^ere to defend the 
passage of the Bug against the Russians, 

This river, which joins the Vistula, near Warsaw, is broad, but so 
shallow as in summer to be fordable in many places. Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski was to guard the banks from Dubienka to Brzesc, in 
Lithuania: Zabiello, from Brzesc to the Vistula. 

“ Kosciuszko was posted at Dubienka. The main attack of 

the Bussians, led by their gcneral-in>chief, Kochowski, at the head of 
18,000 picked troops, with 40 cannon, was made upon Kosciuszko. 
The Polish commander had but 4,000 men and eight pieced of 
cannon^ to defend a post, strengthened only by such works as he had 
been able to throw up in the four and twenty hours that he had been 
there stationed. Yet, with these feeble means, did he repulse every 
attempt of the Russians, and jnaintain his ground for ive whole days. 
Then, finding his position menaced from Gallicia, he retreated in 
good order, the Russians having lost 4,000 men, the Poles barely 900. 
The best military judges pronounced with one accord that the affair of 
Dubienka might stand a comparison with Greek and Roman deeds, 
and that Poland, if she had no Thermopylae, yet boasted a Leonidas 
upon her open fields.’* 

But the efforts of the Polish Lieonidas were less beneficial in 
their result than those of bis protttlt:ypc» perhaps in proportion 
as the sacrifice at which they were made was less. The Biig 
was now passed; and Stanislaus, already terrified by the 
menaces of her, under whose superior hiental energ^s fae lyu^ 
doubtless painfully quailed, even when revelling in h^r guilty 
tenderness, was completely subdued when he beheld her tronps 
ready to pour upon his capital. Esi^ctly a wejpk after the attabk 
upon Dubienka, on the fiSrd of July, 1798,— 

Stanislaus summoned his ministers, and the marshals of the 
federation of the realm, showed them the last letter of the Bmpresiii 
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of Jh# pf ^0 tjipee neigUlwmrpg «t«t 0 S, pf the impofsibi- 
ffty of of pec 08 si^y of ob^gjpjpg the protection of Ilneftg, 

and conclude^ by paying, * I have determined to sippn the Targo^ica 
Cibhfederatidii.* ... ^«. Kosci&szko could not remaih a witness of the 
ponsequenc degradation of his country. He rejected the most brilliant 
ofibrs '0i advatiieeinent in the Russian service, preferring poverty and 
esGile to gny sacrifice of principle. He resigned his Polish commie- 
aion; and with the words, f Grant/ofa my God, that 1 may once more 
dfgw fny sword for ipy native land!’ eptered the carnage that con- 
Tgfed blip pq l^esden* Thence he proceeded to (leipsig. His example 
Iffs fpllppred l?y young men of the first families ip polapd*” 

At Leipzig Kctsciuszko received a diploma making him a 
nitizep, a compliment paid him by the French National 
Asfgiiihiy, in acknowledgment of his services to the cause of 
liberty, as we|l in America as in Poland. This compliment did 
not however then lure him to Paris. He was at that time too 
much engrossed by the calamities and prospects of Poland to 
visit foreign countries. His heart and soul were engaged in orga- 
mzipg the insurrection which broke put in less than two years 
aftervtrards; and he remained in great retirement and privacy at 
Leipzig, whence he could easily superintend and regulate the pro¬ 
ceedings of the conspirators, until an alarm of premature discovery 
induced him to remove to a greater distance. He then repaired 
to Italy wijlh a show of secrecy and incognito. The newspapers 
|)Owev^ Ippdly and repeatedly announced ips journey, and Ids 
affival |n the tr^isalpine peninsula j and the anppnncement that 
dreaded BJoscigs^ko was amusing himself upon a distant tour 
so ^ell calculated tp ser^P die scl^em^s of the confederated 
pafrioia* by Inilibg die Busaian authorities into perfect security, 
that we cannot suppose it more than a seeming contravention of 
the traveller’s wishes and designs. 

T^ King, *< infirm of puimose,” was now a mere puppet in 
thp hands or the Targowica Confederation, the heads of which 
Vi^ere' themselves equally puppets in the hands of Catherine, whose 
troops, pouring in, occupied and tyrannized over great part of 
Poland. On the 14th of October, 1793, the second partition of 
Poland by Bussfa, Prussia, and Austria was completed. 


** The popular ferment was now at its height, but the prudent Kos- 
ciuszkq remained quiet, like a volcano consumed by its internal fires. 

• A pmppaal, nature of a command, made by the Russian 
Clivieiy, GhnWal ^i^mw%e}str 0 m, to reduce the Polish army to l6,0(M> 
hiom^atk^ of the htoops with Bussiaa regiments, pro- 



** MadaBnski, oimmande^ of a br^ade of ns^tion^I afvalry, learned 
bt^b^gade was hne of those to be reduced. His resolution was 
|o (ladle at once the torch of insurrection. He made some 
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Frusuan ofiiceni prisoners, seized* the Prassian cheat, out¬ 

witted Igelstrdm bjr a strata^in, and, marching southward, reached the 
woiwodship, or palatinate of Sendomir.' Here Madalinski reposed to 
the nobles a confederation to rescue Pdland. But they (ireaded the 
foreign armies.The patriots wanted a leader, upon whose expe¬ 

rience and abilities they could rely, to whose hands they could entrust 

their country's cause. « 

« e » * 

" Under these circumstances General Igelstrdm called Russian 
troops from all aides to Warsaw: but his military force could not cheek 
the growth of the popular fermentation, which abundantly revealed 
f 'sflf by incendiarism, red caps, (copied from France) and other symp¬ 
toms. In Cracow affairs looked more serious. 

“ Kosciuszko, who had watched the progress of events, now thought 
that the hour of need was come. Hastily he retrod his steps, hurried 
to Cracow, and, in the night of the 24th of March, 1794, entered the old 
capital of Poland, at the head of a few friends.— 

“ The people thronged to meet him. Torches were lighted and 
the night turned into day. Even ladies hurried into the streets to 
gaze upon the great Captain, who, in his dusty travelling dress, re¬ 
paired to the town-house, whence he issued orders to close the gates 
the city, and to bring in all the arms that could he found.—Meanwhile 
the multitude shouted incessantly, * Kosciuszko for ever ! Poland for 
ever! Long live the deliverer of the country!’ The assembled 
nobles solemnly declared him commander-in-chief of all the Polish 
forces; and an act entitled the Insurrection-act of the Citizens and In¬ 
habitants of the Woiwodship of Cracow, which placed unlimited dicta¬ 
torial a^jithority in his hands, was signed. ” 

This extraordinary document^ which received many thousand 
signatures, not only committed unlimited authority, military and 
civil, to Kosciuszko,—it further authorized him to dame the mefh- 
bers of the National Council which (after the manner of the 
French committee of public safety) was to supply bis place in 
political and administrative concerns, when his time and attentioo 
should be exclusively dedicated to conducting the war against the 
three Great Powers who had appropriated to themselves so large 
a part of Poland. But be it observed that this appointment of a 
kind of provisional government indicated no purpose of supersed¬ 
ing the King. The object was t5" provide a substitute for his 
aiithorily so long as he should remain, in fact if not in name, a 
prisoner to the Russians, and the case vt^mmuch resembled that 
of Spain, during the peninsular war, whed||Pfdinand the Sevemh 
was a French prisoner. To return to Cracow.. 

“ Scarcely had the morning dawned when the Nqfzelntk (a Polirit tkle 
meaning Supreme Chief,) Kosciuszko was escorted to the market¬ 
place by the whole body of citizens. Here he harangued the pe<^le, 
pointing put the importance of tlie present moment to the ilu&re 
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weiil or woe of Poland, and demalnding a cordial reception for his 
warriors, and vigorous co-operation. Shouts of exultation, and unani¬ 
mous cries of * Kosciuszko for ever! Liberty and Poland!’ told the 
dictator that his exhortations Would be obeyed." 

After naming the members of the National^Councii and pro¬ 
claiming anew the Constitution, abrogated by Russian command, 
Kosciuszko repeated his call*for vigorous co-opcration, and made 
it more general, by a proclamation of^ which we extract a few pas¬ 
sages; the whole being somewhat lengthy:—he, perhaps, had 
learned the thing, as we have the word, beyond the Atlantic. 

“ Fellow-citizens! Called upon from all sides to save our country, 
I appear, in obedience to your will, at the head of the lovers of liberty. 
But I alone cannot shake off the yoke of slavery, and break our chains. 
Every one must do his part; and then I can and will effect our deliver¬ 
ance.In our common cause, one spirit must ensoul us, one zeal 

lire our hearts. Each for all and all lor each! Consecrate to your country 
a part of your property, now not so much yours as the destined booty 

of despotic mercenaries! Fill our ranks with armed men!. 

Sacrifices made to liberty and our country will be worthily rewarded 

by a nation’s gratitude!.The first step towards liberty is the 

resolution to be free; as the first towards victory is the knowledge of 
our own strength. 

« « « « « 

“ My dear fellow-countrymen! I expect every thing from your zeal. 

. ‘ He who is not with us is against us!’ He who is not ready 

to sacrifice his life for his country means to oppose her, or to remain 
neutral; and both are sins against Liberty, against Patriotism&*’ " 

A proclamation, more original, as also much shorter, was ad- 
dresed by the Naczelnik to his countrywomen. 

** * Ornaments of the human race!.You tOo, noble ladies, have 

felt the sad lot of our country, pining under the iron yoke of her ene¬ 
mies. Learn that we men will free you from this yoke! But allow me 
to make a request of you. Your tender sensibilities will awaken; you 
will feel that an oppressed nation can only recover her rights and 
liberties by the greatest sacrifices on die part of every man and of 
every woman. 

“ Your husbands, sons, brothers, gird them for the fight—our blood 
must lay the foundation of youKto^iberty. Women! Be it your’s to care 
for us when Aat blood streams. Prepare lint and bandages [alas I for 
the necessary bathos!] for the army. The work of such fair hands 
airflay the pangs sufferer, of the wounded !’ 

These inanifestoep heted like an electric shock upon the whole na¬ 
tion. The dang of arms resounded. The handicraftsman left his 
work, ani^ |i>f^sented himself with his axe; the peasant came with his 
scythe, th^ ..day-labourer with his spade, the townsman with his sword 
and pikSft^' The nohjenian opened his castle, distributing guns and 
hunting weapons to the unarmed men who asked for them. Kosciuszko 
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had required a soldier for every five liearths, but additioual volunteers 
fiocked from all sides to the banner of their motherland [this is the 
Polish tenderer, and, we think, more appropriate form of the German 
fatherland^ to stake life and property tor fireetiom. Side by side stood the 
noble and the bondsman, the greybeard and the boy; nor was it uncom¬ 
mon to find in the raSiks women, wrapped in large coats, and with jiikes 
on their shoulders, confronting death, bra^g toil and hardship; ofttimos 
their sex remaining unsuspected till they were wounded or slain. 

“ From women whose patriotism was more feminine were received 
in abundance shirts, garments *of all kinds, bandages, lint, plaisters, 
balsams, tea, all that could be wanted to dress wounds or to alleviate 
lb'* toils of war. The noblest ladies of Warsaw secretly sold their 
jewels, and sent Kosciuszko the produce.” 

On the 4th of April, Kosciuszko, with 4|0CX) soldiers, and a 
body of these half-armed, untrained volunteers, without cannon, 
encountered a corps of 6,000 or 12,000 Russian troops. 

“ Several Russian battalions boldly attacked his left wing; the 
Poles resisted valiantly, and the Russians retreated. A new attack 
upon the centre;—similar resistance, and a similar result. Now a 
second column advances upon Kosciuszko’s left wing and a third upon 
his right. The patriots, animated alike by the valour of their Naczel- 
nik and by the prosperous commencement of the affair, rush daunt- 
lessly forward. Twice only can the Russians fire their artillery ; the 
Poles are amidst their ranks; three guns arc in the hands of the pea¬ 
sants. On all sides rages an obstinate, a bloody battle.Neither 

party gives or asks quarter. The Russians fight desperately, lest they 
should be conquered by men whom they despise : but the impetuosity 
of the Poles is irresistible. The peasantry, shouting * Kosciuszko and 
Liberty !’ wield their scythes and pitchforks with inconceivable fury, 

and enable the few regular troops to gain a complete victory. ^ 

Two of the scythe-armed peasants so distinguished themselves in this 
sanguinary conflict, that Kosciuszko, in his bulletin, placed their names 

before those of all the other heroes of the day.They were Pawle 

Glowacki, and Thomasz Switacki.’* 

Meanwhile, the insurrection had spread so generally that Igel- 
strdni had been obliged to send out detachments from Warsaw in 
all directions. 

“ He thus reduced the Russian garj^on of Warsaw to 6,000 men. 
..... Encouraged by this diminution of numbers, and reinforced by 

an influx of peasants, artisans, and even of soldiers, tlie leaders of the 
malecontents deemed this a favourable oppovtunity for effecting their 
object. The popular rage daily increase^ and acquired a more serioHS* 
aspect. Polish plays, even such as under other circumstances would 
have been altogether insignificant, now produced first sullen murmurs, 
then satirical allusions, and finally loud threats. ...... Igelstrom 

sent an express to the Prussian General Wolki, to hasten his approach, 
and required of the king the immedmte disarming of the Polish trpops, 
the surrender to him of the arsenal and powder magazines, and me 
execution of twenty of the most suspected persons. 
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The kiogt shocked at theSe demands^ sends a person to rex' 
inoDstrate with Igelstrdm, who persists in his requisitions.. The 
erown high-<chancellor, Prince Sulkowski, seeks the Russian in 
his palace to soften him, if ^ssible. In vain! Igelstrom is inexor* 
able; he iasues commands, he utters taunts; the deeply touched 
chancellor faints away, and is carried home ifosensible. The iron 
eiQmmander now requires the outlawry of all the insurgents: and on 
the Bd of April the feeble Stanislaus blindly signs the condemnation 
of Koaciusnko, of his adherents, and of tlm declaration of lnde< 
pendence. 

** The annoimeesnent of this act indmues the public exasperation to 

the uttermost.On the Thursday of Passion Week, April 17th, 

soon after midnight, the men of Warsaw occupy the streets leading to 
the gates, the arsenal and the powder magazine; and'with the first 
grey dawn a, crowd of Poles, nobles, citizens,'and dergy, appear before 

the castle, demanding to speak with the king..The crowd 

augments every minute. Arms are distributed..The royal 

guards, horse and foot, the Dzialynski regiment under Colonel Ilau- 
mann, the artillery, in short all the Polish troops leave their barracks; 
and at five o'clock in the morning Count Mirsch’s cavalry makes the 
first attack upon a Russian post, cutting down the men and spiking the 

cannon.With shouts of ' Lil^rty! Kosciuszko !' the Poles 

assail the Russians, drive them back, and bring one gun in front of the 
arsenal. But that was already in possession of tlie gallant General 
Cichowski, who had beaten the Russians, and taken their commander. 
The alarm-bell sounds. Citizens rush out of their dwellings, with guns, 
pistols, sabres: boys, women, all are ready for the struggle. They 
who dare not confront the enemy in the street, fire pistus ^rom the 
windows, and greybeards and children fling stones nom the roofs of 
houses. 

, Igelstr&m's, troops, familiar with battle, unacquainted with defeat, 
fight with the courage of desperation. 'The Poles are .equally resolved 
to conquer or die. . . . Every where the Russians are overpowered, 
Mtd no retreat oflm’s. At length they fortify themselves in Igelstiom's 
mansion, a chapel, and three adjoining houses, barricading die doors. 

They are besieged there. Igelstrom, with his 

^iibordinate generals and 900 men, all that remain of his troops, and 
many of them wounded, effects his escape through his garden, through 
court-yards and alleys, and over a ruinous part of the city wall. But 
aft his riches, his omcial papees, his artillery, and the baggage of his 
arnw, are tie ptize of the victors." 

l(nis most legitimate insurrection, in which the insurgents rose 
•i^ly to ettpel foreigners and restore the constitution spontaneously 
granted, % their lewfud king> was now triumphant, and it seemed 
^here were nothing to regret hut the native bloodshed 
wkit nffich the stormiljis^vindictive passions of the unbridled War¬ 
saw {icliprdaeo of^iemally defiled their success. Kosciusako 
haatemed to Wai'saw^ repmsed sudi outbreaks, and ruled Poland 
with Absolute power, administered with wisdom and moderation. 
|dis regular forces daily increased, and, for a few months, although 
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|be forlupe pf bis arms wfts not uncarted, be had i<ea<l>^io datmi' 
himself with the proapeqt qf pltimste siicqess. During Ihiai^Hod 
of prpspqrity, Kospius^ho** f^edesif ftpt^gpneroua disregard #cw 
sequences, when the path of duty was dpSir* was eyipced dn Ojgci* 
^ipp of a burst pf sanguinary popular yiolcnce, provoked bf thd 
tidingf «f the defeat of one of their aripies^ 

«*The hatred for suspected traitors now burst IbrtK With wild 
shouts of < Koseiusako ftir ever^ The free nation for ever!' the popu^ 
lace stormed through the streets, set up gibbets, and tore out of the 

S risons all persons confined under suspicion of treachery. In -vain did 
lo most revered patrbts (Koseiussko was not in the city,) rush amidst 
the crowd to stay the arm uplifted for murder; in vain did the execu¬ 
tioner refuse fh perform his oftioe at their lawless bidding. Passion 
conquers all impedimenta: hundreds of hands were put forth to supply 
his place, and the women twisted cords of their ribbons, On the S8th 
of June, eight men of the first Polish families, all, probably, more or 
less guilty, fell victims to mob vengeance. They were Prince Anton 
Czetwertenski, Ignaz Massalski, Irince-Bishop of Wilna, the Privy- 
Councillor, Boscamp-Lassopolski, the financier, Grabowski, Majewski, 
Raguski, Pipntka, and the lawyer, Wulfers, who was suspected of hav¬ 
ing suppressed papers of Igelstrdm’s, that might have inculpated im¬ 
portant personages, perhaps the king. A ninth only, Count Moszeinski, 
Could be rescued even by the favourite demagogue, Zakrzewski. 

** On hearing of the tumult, Kosciuszko sent a body of troops ffom 
his camp to Warsaw, with orders to imprison the ringleaders, and march 
off a number of the roost active rioters to his army, where they might 
expend their fury upon the enemy. He at the same time admonished 
the towns-people to prevent such excesses, lest the hirelings of tyranny 
or extravagant revolutionists should confound the sacred cause of free¬ 
dom with licence and murder.^ The author of the r^ng, Casimin 
k^onopka, who aftorwkrds distmguished himself in Napoleon Buona- 
pn^te’s Polish legion, he banished. 

** Kosciuszko said to those about him, that the loss of two battles 
would not have grieved him like the barbarities perpetrated at Warsaw 
in his absence; nor cpuld such defeats have been so detrimental to 
their great cause as the bbodshed on the SSth of June.” 

Tbmio are thf. aentimeiiti fhnf wq lovf find in a champion qf 
liberty; and it is grievous think ^tbi^ktho expeljent Kosciuszko 
failed, whilst the execrable Robespierre and his brotlr|r terrorists 
succeeded, in repulsing foreign aggression. Bui let not these 
opposite results be ascribed to the opposite courses respectively 
pursued. The virtuous Washington succeeded^ if his Polish dis¬ 
ciple failed;^ apd the failure of the latter y^s tl;^ almost inevitable 
consequence of numericajl infertority^aidw, by |he national char 
raster already bribed- Warsaw subipitflld quietly tq thq rebuijf 
and cbjstisament of die aud, doubtless* honont^d*i|^ 
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But in the field the aspect of affairs changed, and the hopes of 
Poland vanished, on Suwaroff's nomination to the command of 
tlie Russian army. Kosc^uszko posted himself in an intrenched 
camp, protecting Warsaw. 

“The Naczelnik took possession of the work& amidst the rejoicings 
of the people, and his presence inspired all with hope and resolution. 
Senators, artisans, clergy, and soldiers, all hastened to labour^ under 
Kosciuszko, at the kitrenchment. Whole corporations, whole families 
went to work. Such was the enthusiasm that numbers of women, of 
all ranks, repaired to the fortifications to assist in their completion. 
They were led by a lady mounted and armed, and escorted by fife and 
drum.” 

Here Kossaiiszko long maintained his ground, repulsing many 
attacks. But at length the insurgents in other quarters were over- 
thtown, and it became necessary to inarch against Suwaroflf. 

“ Kosciuszko, at the head of 20,000 men, crossed the Vistula, to¬ 
wards the end of September; and then, before prosecuting his hazardous 
march, thus addressed his troops:—‘ Brave comrades and dear brotliers 
in arms! Are you still determined, like me, to conquer or die ? If 
there be one who feels discouraged, let him stand forth, lay down his 
arms, and go home in peace.’ No answer; no movement in the ranks. 
‘ Once more,’ exclaims Kosciuszko, ‘ I pledge my word as com¬ 
mander; to any one who hesitates, a release from our service! 
Scarcely were the words spoken, when unanimous cries arose—‘ With 
thee, Naczelnik ! We’ll fight to the death with tliee! ’ ‘ Then, march!’ 
rejoined the deeply-ajffected General.” ^ 

Unfortunately, all Kosciuszko’s plans for defeating the Russian 
armies separately were foiled by the interception and capture of 
the messenger who bore his orders (or co-operation and various 
important manoeuvres. The Rutsiaiis, in possession of his in¬ 
tentions, resolved to surprise him in his camp at dawn of the lOtb 
of October. 

“ * Warsaw and revenge! ’ was the cry of the Russians; ‘ Victory or 
death!’ the answer of the Poles. The Russian boldly assaults the 
works; a deadly fiire receives him. His first step upon the bulwark is 
his last. Thus repulsed, Fersen again leads his infuriated soldiers to 
the assault. He has^nly fed them to death. 

“ He or^rs a third attack. At the point of the bayonet the 

Russians carr^ the first redoubt., < Forward, lads! ’ cried the brave 
Denisow to his Cossackal ‘ If we &.il, may none escape to report our 
A second, third, fourth redoubt k carried: no Pole sur- 
rend^; !no Russian gives quarter. *. 

^^%ndi8tinguished by^his dress, rec(^nizable only by bis almost in- 
cr^ible davmg, K68ciuszko was in the thickest of every danger. Three 
times had he repqlsed Fersen, when SuwarofiT appeared with a fresh 
army, and the two great |;eiier{il8 stand face to face; hut with most un- 
eqqal for^s. The Russ^ kui double Kosciuszko’s numbers, and his 
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well-armed troops are tried soldiers. The Pole is armed with little more 
than love for his moth^land, and whatever had first come to hand, 
whether musket or scythe. No wonder if the weaker army givel way. 
The Polish infantry could not resist the Russian; and vain were Kosci- 
uszko’s efforts with the cavalry. Three horses had been shot Under 
him, when a wound *in the shoulder prostrated him on the ground. 
Then did the Poles begin to tremble. Kosciuszko recovered himself, 
and, with the aid of his friend, Niemcewicz, who fought as his adjutant 
by his side, mounted a fresh home and huiried a^ his flying cavalry, 
to rally them and restore the fight. But, in leaping a ditch, his horse 
fell. Cossacks and carabineers are upon him: one wounds him in the 
hv4td, another in the neck. Completely exhausted, with the exclama¬ 
tion ‘ Kinis PoloniiB' (the end of Poland), he swoons.” 

Our author gives several other narratives of this fatal battle of 
Macziewice, from various writers, differing only in immaterial de¬ 
tails ; but this one is enough for us. 

Kosciuszko’s falling exclamation was re-echoed throughout 
Poland. The tidings of his capture and reported death produced 
indescribable dismay at Warsaw. JEye-witnesses afiSrm that— 

“Invalids were seized with burning fevers, and some pregnant 
females with machiess, whilst many in^ts were prematurely born. 
Men and women were seen running about the streets, wringing their 
hands, dashing their heads against walls, and shrieking, in despair, 

‘ Kosciuszko is dead! Our mother~land is lost!' ” 

They were in the right. Within a month of the battle of Mac- 
ziewice, Suwaroff was master of Warsaw, and Poland was con¬ 
quered. • The following year, Stanislaus was commanded by his 
once fond and now imperious mistress to abdicate. Tlie smalh 
remnant of his kingdom was then allotted amongst the three origi'^ 
nal partitioning powers, and tb#very name of Polancf disappeared 
from the roll of European states. ^ But our business is with 
Kosciuszko. 

The hero was kindly treated by his inilitary captors; bnt he 
was insensible from loss of blood, and the. Knssian surgeons would 
not dress his wounds until the following day, lest a renewed he¬ 
morrhage should prove fatal. This, to us, who are unprofessional, 
seems odd leechcraft; and not the lass so when we find that he 
was afterwards surgically neglected at Petersburg. Right or wroiig^ 
however, we are further told that, when, 23 years afterwards, Kd^ci- 
uszko died, the Swiss surgeons, wibo opened his body, ascribedi 
death to continued debility, produced by the loss of blood at 
Macziewice. But he is not yet dead, and we must give an anec¬ 
dote of his captivity. • . • 

“ Kosciuszko was seated at a tables resting bk head upon his hand, 
silent, and thoughtful, whilst an obstinate eng^ment was in dou^tflilr 
progress at no great distance. ^ At length an omcer came in wth 
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Ihftt tha Rttisiaai kadt after a desperate atragttle^ broken tkrougli the 
enemiel' rattke frith the bayonet. * Ood! God r eadaimed iCoseiusako, 
•tarting up and striking his forehead) ' Why had not I such soldiers 
to fight in such a cause as mW i' ” 

Kosciusako was taken to Petersburg) and sbere confined in the 
fort Petro-Pawlosk) but npt, according to a popular errors sent to 
Siberia: nor does it seem that a heavier evil than perpetual 4in> 
prisoninent was centetoplated for ^e invalid warrior even by the 
angry Catherine. But m December^ 1796) she died, and We are 
glad to relate a pleading trait of her unpopular and assuredly par¬ 
tially insane suecessor 

“ Paul, accompanied only by his two eldest sons, the Grand-Dukes 
AlegAfidef and Constantine, repaired, in person, to the castle in which 
ilate prisoners Were confined) rdeased the Polish Phodon, and, in the 
fbllowing words, did homage to bis virtuesI restore you your 
sword, general) asking ymi to pledge your word never more to use it 
against the Kussians)* *’ 

Kosciiisako is said to*have declined tbe sword, saying, ** I need 
none, having now no mother^lands” but pledged his word as the 
price of bis liberty. 

The Czar then inquired whither the released prisoner Would go. 
To which Kosciuszko firmly replied, ' To America, where 1 shall find 

brothers in arms and glorious reedilections.’ *’ 

a a w a # a * 


'* The Castr bestowed on Kosciuseko 1500 peasants )* and, knowing 
that he and his ftiend, Niemeewicz, proposed to share one anil the same 
ikte, he likewise ^ve the noble poet his liberty, with a present of 1000 
peasants. The mrther imnerial offer to Kosciuszko of 6000 rubles a 
year, with tlfb rank and tide of a fieldf-marshal in the Russian service, 
were, of course, rejected by him," 

Kosciuszko, accompanied tiy Niemcewicz, now visited England, 
where be was received with the kindly respect befitting a country 
proud of her own libeitv. Thence the two friends sailed for 
Atnerica, where Kosciuszko*s arrival and short stay were marked 
by hondurs analogous to those since paid to his American com- 
munderi Lafayette. The Congiess likewise conferred upon him 
m sttbstaotiat mark of gratit^e, that could not but be welcome to 
the impoverished exile; they discharged the apparently long arrears 
jpd his pay, with interest, and by addition^ giiw made the whole a 
’aumof'inoae^) (Talkenstein calls it a capital,) which enabled him. 


** tbe Ruisiaii emperor the money veoeived of him, and, 

' imtmesaexpro respectful gratitadC) to implore that 

s INtriuindon to dedint the other gifts of hie bounty, (in- 
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eluding the 1500 seril^) land de)M$bd W bii eup|>5irt tt^on tittd 
whkh he had fairly eait>5d in Atnerlea*” 

We do not propose to detail the profuse demonstrations OiP 
reverence and lespect showeied by brother Jonathan upon 
Kosciuszko, which Seem to have soon become painfully o{>pres» 
live to our modest hero. One or tw« anecdotes of this visit to 
the scene where his earliest laurels were gathered are however 
worth extracting* The first Ihovrs that his cedebrity had spread 
into the yet uncleared native forests of the New World, and 
excited the admiration of the red men. 

The chief of the Creeksi bearing the ajjiipetlation of Little Turtle, 
was then at Philadelphia, and chanced to be in company with a party 
of statesmen and officers, whose conversation turned upon the division 
of Poland and the artifices of the Empress Catherine. The Little 
Turtle suddenly rose from his scat, Walked rapidly about the room, 
with angry gesticulatibns, and swin^fl^ his tomahawk; and then, in 
accents of bitter contempt, exclaimed, * The Woman had best bethink 
her of what the man who is my firiend can do.' General Harrison 
afterwards explained to the Creek chkf, that the last kin^ of Poland, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, was a verv handsome man, by winch personal 
qualification cluefiy he had gained the Empress's favour, and through 
that had obtained the Polish crown, lie answered disdainfully, 

‘ Had my friend, Kotscho,' (this was the nearest approach to KosCi- 
uszko that his unpractised organs could accomplish,) * been ever so 
handsome a man, he would not for that have undone his country.' ** 

Thos^whose organs can betterjpronounce the Polish 
even to this day, mark their respeerfor their former 
christening their children by that name, in common witlv<^piw$r 
Washington and Lafpyette. • • * 

Before leaving AmeriGa, Kosciusxko deposited in the hands of hb 
beloved friend Jefihrson a sum of money, to be afterwards employed, 
if Jefferson should think it good, in fom^ing a School for negro shil- 
dren, and such others as tlieir slavery excluded jiVom the usum means 

of education. . .. It appears, that afterwards Jefferson did so 

employ the sum intrusted to him, whioh, under his management, had 
then increased to 15,000 dollars, and fhat the school jfMrospered, {prov¬ 
ing most useful. Kosciuseko is said t^ave also assigned a constdst- 
abie sum for educating and portioning iknro girls, but abovo ill fbr 
purchasing their freedom." 

Kosciuszko's military career bning closed by hift promise to the 
Emperor Paul, his admiring Oermau biographer appears to deem 
it reiiuisite to exhibit bis couragci and his constaopy of body Is 
well as of mind, under different circiynstances* • He aGoorditi|ly 
informs us that, upon his return to Europe, 

“ The ocean wished to try KosduMikcfs spirit. A fearfid stOfm 
arose in the Adando; the sea raged more and pioie fiercely t Ihc 
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vessel was repeatedly in imminent peril of being dashed in pieces, or 
swallowed up by die waves. The danger increased; death seemed 
inevitable. The crew had already abandoned themselves to despair, 
and to the wild oaths and imprecations of the sailors had succeeded 
silent prayer. Then did Kosciuszko, the hero ,^ho had braved death 
in so many battles, come upon deck; he walked calmly (qy. steadily ?) 
from place to place, gave adVice, and often assistance. This splendid 
example of courage and contempt of death revived the crew; they 
exerted their last energies ; the storfti gradually abated, and all v^ere 
saved.” 

Falkenstein really should have told us to what nation 
belonged the vessel, (we feel pretty confident it could be neither 
English nor American,) of which the crew', and of course the 
captain, required in the hour of peril, to be thus encouraged and 
directed by one, whom, iu spite of bis well merited title of a 
patriot hero, they would assuredly think little better than a land* 
lubber, unless indeed his wonderful power of keeping bis feet in 
such a storm saved him from the ignominious designation. But 
we have already intimated that the biographer was scarcely equal 
to his subject: no more theieforc of this marvellous adventure. 

Jn 1798 Kosciuszko took up his abode in France, and was, after 
the fashion of French demonstiative enthusiasm, much made of. 
His friendship with Lafayette w’as renewed, and every distin¬ 
guished person sought his acquaintance. Of all this an instance 
may suffice. 

Dsciuszko’s arrival at Piris was celebrated by a banquet, at 
persons attended. The first toast given was ‘ The indepen- 
Poland,’ and in giving it, the District-President Bonneville 
^exclaimed ‘ Liberty is rescued—Kosduszko is>in Europe!’ Tears of 
emotion and confusion burst from the eyes of the modest general, 
lie attempted to answer, to disclaim such exaggerated praises, and to 
give as his toast, The liberty of France. But the whole company 
v^wterropted him, to drink with joyous acclamations to * The tears of 
Kosciuszko.’ 

“ In proportion as Kosciuszko shrank from great diplomatic assem¬ 
blies did he love the society«pf distinguished statesmen and men of 
letters, and he particularly enjoyed the conversation of agreeable 
women. 

** It was in such a cifcle that he met the Swiss Charg6 d'Affaires, 
'*lPeter Joseph Zeltncr, a man of equally plain republican honesty, depth 
of jtiigtncnt, and abundant knowledge, who was then in political re- 
liffion with ffie greatest European diplomatists. ...... His wife was 

adorned with ev&rjf quality af mind and heart. Kosciuszko presently 
became the intimate friend of the family, and soon afterwards their 
inmate. ...... When political relations were altered, and Zeltner, 

resigning his post in consequence, condemned himself and his family to 
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great privations, the connexion between the friends remained un¬ 
changed. Kosciuszko^ shared every privation, every sorrow of his 
friends. His occupations were as characteristic as were his every 
word and action. One half of the day*he dedicated to private study 
(generally in history and mathematics); the other half to the educa¬ 
tion of his friend's children, to whom he supplied the place of their 

always over-occupied father.& 

“ Beyond the circle of the Zeltner family he kept up most inter¬ 
course with the talented Madapie General Fiszer, (by birth a Countess 
Kulieska,) the widow of his former adjutant. With her he loved to con¬ 
verse in their mother-tongue of their mother-land. After a while he 
regularly drank tea with her. .Those who wished to make Kosciuszko’s 
acquaintance procured an introduction to Madame Fiszer. One evening 
this lady met her countryman, as he entered her apartments, with the 
information that he would now have an opportuity of admiring a very 
interesting woman, whose most earnest wish it was to make his ac¬ 
quaintance. * With all my heart,’ said Kosciuszko; ‘ provided it be 
not a learned lady, for to learned ladies 1 have a natural antipathy.’ 
—‘ A learned lady it certainly is,’ was the reply, ‘ and the most cele¬ 
brated in the French literary world—Madame de Stael Holstein.' At 
these words Kosciuszko snatched up his hat, and, with a civil apology 
to his fair friend, hurried out of the house. When Madame de Stael 
appeared, full of eagerness for the anticipated pleasures of the evening, 

the Polish Countess frankly told her what had passed. 

Madame de Stael invited herself for the following evening, and re¬ 
quested the lady of the house not to announce her visit to Kosciuszko, 
with the observation, * Perhaps the oddity likes to be taken by surprise.’ 
She soon aft:erwards withdrew. Next evening Kosciuszko came as 
usual, fSund several countrymen, and was conversing with tliem';! when. 
Madame de Stael entered unannounced. When the establi^lid forms 
of presentation were over, she went up to Kosciuszko with her innatp, 
vivacious eagerness, loaded him with flattering speeches,* and concluded 
with tlie words, * General, tell me your history. Pray relate to us the 
principal events of the Polish revolution.’ With perfect composure 
and self-possessio^he laamically replied, * Madam, I m^, but can¬ 
not relate it.’ ’’ V\ / V 

The First Consul received Kosciuszko, upon his presentation, 
with compliments, and endeavoured to engage him in the service 
of France. The exile steadily rejected his offers, atid to the pro¬ 
posal of a seat in the senate answeredt*' What would you have me do 
there?” Falkenstein assures us, nevertheless, that with Kosciuszko 
had already originated the formation of the Polish legion in the 
French service. He however quotes as his authority for tKis* 
statement a French author, M. A. Jullien, in his Notice B/o- 
graphique sur Th, Kosciuszko; whence we ma^ conclude that it 
docs not rest upon a verbal communfeation of the exiled patriot, 
or of any Polish survivor of that legion. And it is in great 
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measure refuted by tbe course of Falkenstein’s own narrative, 
eince, a page or two afterwards, he inserts a proclamation of the 
Polish general, Dombrowski, addressed to his countrymen, an¬ 
nouncing the formation of l^olish legions as part of the army of 
Ittflyi and Inviting them to swell the numbers of those legions, 
which proclamation is dated ^‘Head Quarters at Milan, Ist 
Piuviose, fifth year of the French Hepublic, one and indivisible.” 
This, being translated, means the SOth of January, 1797: at 
which period Kosciuszko was in America, or on his way thither. 
But, w'hether he were or were not the proposer of the formation 
of the Polish legions, he was an object of enthusiastic love and 
reverence to those legions, however formed; of this our biographer 
gives us a pleasing anecdote. 

“ The Roman Consulate, in token of Roman gratitude to the victo¬ 
rious Polish legions under the Generals Kniazewicz and Rymkiewicz, 
resolved to present them with two trophies of old Polish renown. 
These were the Mahometan banner, taken by King John Sobieski, at 
his glorious deliverance of Vienna from the menacing arms of the 
Turks, in the year 1683, and the same heroic monarch’s sword, with 
which, upon that occasion, he put the Ottomans to flight. Both 
had ever since, in fulfilment of a vow, been hanging up in the chapel 
of our Lady of Loretto. They were now to he restored to the Poles. 
Dombrowski joyfully received authority to take them, and ordered 
Ckptaia Kosakiewicz to march through Loretto for that purpose. 
The captain found the banner of Mahomet at Loretto, brought it to 
Romer ^d deposited it, with all military honours, in the house of his 
commander. This trophy was thenceforward kept at the PoKsh head¬ 
quarters, until the end of the war, or the wars rather of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon, In 1818 it became the ornament of tbe 
National Mu^um, founded at Warsaw*by The Society of the Friends 
of Science. But, in the fatal year 1831, it fell, together with the library 
and other treasures of the society, a prey to Russians. 

“ Sohieski’s sword was not at Loretto, nor had it retained the dia- 
*^**^*^ a/lnynfxl if... The jcwels had been turned into 

money to supply uie Popi!’.s urgent necessities in the recent times of 
diflScuIty and distress; and the despoiled sword was in the custody of 
the Consul Angelucci, It was now presented to Dombrowski, who 
deemed that tbe ivorthiest of Poles was its only fitting owner. He con¬ 
sulted the officers of the legions; who exclaimed with one accord, 
* None should wear^ none possess, Sobieski’s sword, but Poland’s 
dbampion Kosciuszko!’ • 

** The bravest of tbe leaders, it was resolved, should be the bearer 

of the giA. ..The choice fell, and worthily, upon General 

Knia|e|i^t^ who ranked second to Dombrowski alone. 

. f If^th tears of joyful emotion, Kosciuszko embraced his old fellow- 
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soldier and friend, whom he had npt seen since the battle of Mac- 
ziewice, and received from his hands the sword of Sobieskii: as the last 
pledge of the nation’s gVatituder' 

The next material incident in Kasciuszko’s life occurred iti 
180G, when France, attacking Prussia, became involved in War 
with Russia. Updn this occasion Napoleon desired to make use 
of the exiled patriot’s popularity in Roland. 

** Kosciuszko promised his aid upon condition that the emperor 
should preliminarily bind himstjlf by a public instrument to re-establish 
Poland as an independent state.” 

For Napoleon’s rejecting terms, alike useful and honourable to 
himself, it is difficult to find any reason, unless we suppose him 
actuated by his natural abhorrence of popular energies and na** 
tional movements. But reject them he did, and in consequence 
all the assistance he received from Kosciuszko consisted in his 
exhortations to such of his banished countrymen as were not, like 
himself, pledged to inactivity, ** to consider that the future pro¬ 
spects of their common country, as well as their own, depended 
upon France, and that they would therefore do well to join her, 
without however suffering themselves to be dazzled by Buona¬ 
parte’s personal qualities.” 

Still, however, the emperor did not despair of gaining the more 
effective support of Kosciuszko’s name and presence at head¬ 
quarters ; and Fouch6 was employed to lure the patriot to violate 
the spirit, if not the letter, of his promise to his liberator, Paul,— 
a breaah of faith, of which it seems he w'ould have incurred the 
personal guilt, for the sake of his wronged mother-^land, had be been 
sufficiently assured of the beneficial effects to her. How far this 
might or might not.have be^n justifiable, is aquestipii of political 
morality, which we are very glad that we are spared the task of 
here discussing, by the imperial arrogance of Napoleon in refus¬ 
ing the required engagement. 

<< Fouche employed every art of persuasion, and menaced Ute most 

terrible consequences in case of obstinate refusal.Kosciuszko, 

in the last of these conversations, replied: * I will have no concern with 
your enterprises in Poland, unless a national government, a liberal con¬ 
stitution, and her ancient limits, be pceliminarily insured to my coun¬ 
try.' ‘ And suppose you were conducted thither by an armed force ?' 
asked the Duke of Otranto.—* In that case,’ rejoined Kosciuszko, * I 
will proclaim to the whole Polish nation, tbaf I am no free agent, that I 
take no share in any thing.’—* Well then, we shall do wkhout you,' 
were the concluding words of the angered Fpuche.” 

And they did without him/’ alt|}ough ndt,e.\BCtly in the way 
in which Kosciuszko had understood the words; f^or they did 
without him really, but not nominally. A proclamation in his 
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name, calling upon all Poland ,to arm in support of Napoleon, 
and declaring that he himself, the Nncze^niA, was setting out to 
head the national army, was published by the command of the 
French emperor; and it was not until Paris was in the hands of 
the allies, that Kosciuszko was enabled publicly to disavow this 
fraudulent abuse of his name. * 

From the period of this refusal to obey Napoleon, Kosciuszko 
lived undisturbed in the retirement already described, in a country- 
house called Berville ,until the evet^ful spring of the year 1814. 
Then, if he did not resume his sword in defence of the country 
that sheltered him, he, without so doing, edectually protected his 
French neighbours against the hostile troops that were desolating 
the district. 

** The aged hero could not endure the sight of such horrors. 

He mounted his horse, and rode ofi' alone towards the village of 
Cugny, where the thickest smoke proclaimed the greatest danger. 
There he found Russians, Cossacks, and Poles, firing the miserable 
cottages of the peasantry, thinking amidst the confusion to plunder the 
more undisturbedly. 

He galloped into the midst of them, and, turning to the Polish bat¬ 
talion, known by their uniforms, shouted ‘ Hold, soldiers! When I led 
brave Polish troops, no one thought of plundering : and severely should 
I have punished any inferior officer who, regardless of my commands, 
had dared to sufier such disorder. But the leaders arc yet more blame- 
able,’ he added, addressing the officers, ‘who by their example or their 
neglect tempt tlie privates into such conduct.’ 

“ ‘ And who are you, to talk to us V resounded on all sides. j-‘ I am 
Kosciuszko !’—x4t this name officers and men flung away their arms, 
and, according to the custom of their country, fell down before their 
J^aczelnik. 'I'hosc nearest to him touched his kiiec with tlieir right hands, 
whilst with the left they uncovered thfiir lieadsj which they strewed 

with dust in token of repentance.The kindled fires were 

promptly extinguished; what could be saved was saved. He assisted 
actively in the operation, and remained till all the stolen property that 
could be collected was replaced.” 

This power of a name is so fine, that it has been made the sub¬ 
ject of a drama by a Prussian poet, Karl von Hoiteiv. This 
piece, Der Alte Feidherr (the Old General), was very successful. 
The occurrence was much talked of at the time, and attracted the 
attention of the Emperor Alexander, who invited Kosciuszko to 
visit him at Paris. ^ 

*' The frank republican, who was no longer to be blinded by words, 
lured by ptif^nises, or deluded by hopes* hesitated to accept the invita¬ 
tion, wb«ii,aii iipperial carriage and aide-de>camp, sent to fetch him, 
api)eai|tihu';l * t *.. The Czar received him, not as a mere general officer, 
as a fbrnCer enemy and prisoner. He welcomed him, as a 
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friend, with an embrace upon the palace steps.Aftair A. While, 

the Czar turned the conversation upon the condition and prospiects of 
Poland. Kosciuszko pointed out, upon ^open map, the old Artier 
line between Poland and Russia, and urged the necessity of its being 
so fortified as to protect the former from invasion. 

“ After this conversation, the Grand-^uke Constantine declared in 
the Parisian Mhns t^t the decrepid old roan was in his dotage. But 
the emperor authorized Kosciuszko to explain and detail his views by 
letter.” • 

The letter is long, but deserves to be generally known, as well 
for its simple disinterestedness, as because the Polish patriot herein 
recommends the very plan which the late Lord Londonderry suc¬ 
cessfully urged at Vienna, when, from the ambition of Russia 
and the selfish coldness of the other allies, he despaired of effect¬ 
ing more for Poland. The letter is in French, and it is not im¬ 
probable that this language, so general upon the continent, might 
be the medium of communication between the Pole and the Rus¬ 
sian. But Falkenstcin gives in French other letters and speeches, 
which w'c feel morally certain must have been written and spoken 
in Polish, thus proving them to rest upon French authority, not 
upon Kosciuszko’s or that of the Zeltner family. 

“ Sire ! 

“ If from my obscurity I venture to address a petition to a great 
monarch, a great captain, and above all a protector of humanity, it is 
because his generosity and magnanimity are well known to me.—I ask 
three fa^urs of you.—^The first is to grant a general amnesty, without 
any restriction, to all Poles, allowing the peasants who are scatter^ 
abroad to be free upon returning to their homes. The second is that 
your majesty would proclaim ypurself King of Poland, vjjth a free con¬ 
stitution, something like the English,—would establish schools, at the 
expense of government, for the education ofthe peasants,—^would abolish 
the villenage of the peasants in the course of ten years, and allow them 
to hold their possessions as freehold property. 

" Should these my prayers be granted, I Shall hasten, ill as I am, to 
throw myself at your majesty’s feet, there to express my gratitude, and 
to be the first to do you homage as my sovereign. And, should it he 
thought that my poor abilities could be of any use, I would instantly 
set out for Poland to serve my countfy and my sovereign, honesffy 
and zealously. 

“ My third prayer, Sire, though of a priva^ nature, is deeply inte¬ 
resting to my heart and feelings. For fourteen years I have resided 
with M. Zeltner, a Swiss, formerly envoy from Switzerland to France. 
I am under great obligations to him; but we are both poor, and he 
has a large family. <1 ask an honourable post fta: either in the 

new government, of France, or in that of Poland. He is well inform^; 
and t will answer for bis integrity. , ;' ‘. 

** dec. &c. &c. 

“ Bcrville# 9th April, 1814.’* Koscioszko,'' 
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The eniperor*s answer is autographic. 

*' Itis with the greatest latis&ction, general, that I answer your 
letter. Your dearest wishes shall be fulfilled. With the aid of die 
Almighty, t hope to effect the regeneration of your brave and respect¬ 
able nation* 1 have solemnly pledged myself to this, and the prospe¬ 
rity of Polimd has long engaged my thoughts. Political circum¬ 
stances alone have hitherto shackled my intentions.-^ Those obstacles 
exist no longer.-—Two years of a terrjble but glorious struggle have 
removed them. A little while, and prudent conduct, and the Poles 
shall recover their country, their name; and 1 shall have the gratifica- 
timi of convincing them that it is he whom they have thought their 
enemy) who, forgetting the past, will realize their wishes. How^tis- 
factory it would be to me, general, to see you my assistant in^ese 
salutary labours.—Your name, your character, your talents, w;i|;^he 
my best support. 

“ Receive, General, the assurance of my esteem, 

“ Alexandex.” 

“ Paris, 3d May, 1814.’' 

We know not whether the Polish patriot mistrusted the auto¬ 
crat’s sincerity, whether a revolutionary prejudice, by no means 
ufiique, made the constitutional charter of the restored Bourbons 
appear to him more inimical to liberty than the military despotism 
of Napoleon, or what other, perhaps immaterial, motive influ¬ 
enced him, but, even during the sitting of the Vienna Congress, 
he left France and the Zeltners, to make a tour through Italy. 

He had scarcely crossed the Alps, when a deputation Vrom the 
Polish Senate overtook him, to entreat, in the name of the whole na- 
jtion, that he would, in the fateful year 1813, as heretofore, he the 

champion of Poland, and appear in thhir behalf at Vienna. 

The noble old man, although ill with a fever brought on. partly by 
fatigue and partly by a severe cold caught in passing Mount St. Go- 

tbard, immediately set out for Vienna.He arrived too late ; 

the Congress was dissolved; and only by a fortunate accident did be 
obtain an interview with the Russian Czar at Braunau. 

** The monarch received him with the same cordiality as at Paris. 
In along conference Kosciuszko explained the object of his journey ; 
but, if he returned to Italy honoured with every mark of pe)^M^ 
esteem, he carried with him little hope of the independence of Pdlpil. 
* ....... Alexander had said, amongst other things, * The destinies of 

Poland must be those of the Sdavonian people.’ ” 

Poland received a constitution, how'cver, which, as Falkenstein, 
thinks, have made tier very happy, had it been faithfully ob¬ 
served. But iCosciusEko ^ither differed in opinion from bis bio- 
^grapher, or, as a Lithuanian, be held himself released from his 
engagements with the emj^ror, inasmuch as the latter kept Lithu¬ 
ania as a Russian province, instead of re-uniting it to Poland: a 
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re-union which was, perhaps, necessarjr to make the Qominal re> 
storation of Poland anything but mockery. KosciuikkQ did not 
return either to Poland or to Lithuania, and this was last 
public act of his life. We have now only to add some few^diatails 
of his latter years# 

After resuming and completing |iis Italian tour, Kosciuszko 
paused in Switzerland, and went to Solothurn to visit the family 
of his friend, Zeltner, when Jie was so charmed with the Zeltner, 
there resident, a brother ot Peter Joseph, that he domiciliated 
himself with him for the short remainder of his existence. 

'The following extracts w'ill show the simplicity and benevolent 
tenor of the life he led at Solothurn :— 

“For his meals, he partook of the ordinary frugal fare of the rather 
indigent family. He usually wore a threadbare blue great coat, with 
a rose or a pink in his button-liolc. But this ornament was indispen¬ 
sable even in winter, and the Solothurn ladies took pleasure in supply¬ 
ing him with the requisite flowers. 

“ He slept upon a hard mattrass, with very little covering upon him, 
and rose, in summer at five, in w'inter, at six o’clock. He felt no priva¬ 
tion, except when he found himself without the means of relieving the 
distressed. He breakfasted with the Zeltner family, then withdrew to 
his own room, where he occupied himself with his correspondence, bis 
studies, and the preparation of lessons for his little pupil. [This was 
Emilie Zeltner, the eldest daughter, then about 13 years old, for whom 
he bad conceived a parental affection, and whose education seems to 
have been one of his chief pleasures.] About ten o’clock he rode out, 
quite alone, avoiding the high roads and seeking the most unfrequented 

paths, where he might do good unobserved. When he found 

a poor-looking cottage, he would tie his little black horse to a tree, qr 
a hedge, go in, talk-kindly tb the inhabitants in his broken German, 
question them as to their circumstances, proportion his gift to the result 
of his inquiries, and then, hurrying away to escape their thanks and 
their earnest desire to know their benefactor’s name, mount his horse 
and disappear. 

« » ^ « 

“ If he heard of the illness of a poor person, he was wont to say to 
the Zeltners, ' Do not wait dinner for me to-dayand, ordering his 
horse to be saddled, he would ride ofl^ with a bottle of wine in each 
pocket and each holster, to the sick house; there, with his liberal domi- 
tioi^ he bestowed the consolations of a father, the admonitions of a pas¬ 
tor, encouraging the invalid with hopes of'^he divine mercy and of, 
eternity; wad, at his departure, he would advise the suftbrer nof to driidc 
too much of the wine, lest it should injure instead of strengthenkltg 
Mm.’* ^ 

l^his secret beneficence was reveafed in various wayvS. One of 
his betrayers was his horse, which, Xavier Zeltner having'one 4ay 
borrowedi positively refused to pass a beggar without stopping 
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for his rider to speak to and relieve the niendicaiu. One more 
trait of Kosciuszko’s generosity and considerate kindness— 

“ A young orphan girl, wishing to take the veil, and having no means 
of raising the sum required by the Solothurn convent, as a nun’s portion, 

applied to Kosciuszko. In a grave and fatherly tone, he said, 

* I do not like to see a young vmaiden bury herself in a convent: go, 
therefore, and take a year to reflect maturely upon your project. If, at 
the end of that time, you persevere in your wish, your portion shall be 
ready.’ At the end of the year the maiden appeared, constant in her 
purpose, when Kosciuszko paid her portion, and attended at her pro¬ 
nouncing her vows." 

Kosciuszko was visited by many Poles, in whose society, or in 
Zeltner’s, he made excursions about Switzerland. Amongst other 
spots, celebrated in Switzerland, Zcltncr led him to Morgarten, 
one of the Alpine Thermopylae. 

Kosciuszko grasped Zeltner’s hand, and mournfully exclaimed, 
‘ Oh, that I had had, at Macziewice, a Hunenberg to warn me, and that 
Poninski had been a Reding! ’ ’’ 

A fall from his horse on one of these excursions has been assigned 
as the immediate cause of his death. This his biographer, whose 
word upon this point is decisive, denies, averring that he perfectly 
recovered from its effects, and again enjoyed his i\sual health, 
which, however, at best, was but infirm, and had^ been so ever 
since the fatal battle of Macziewice. In tfcw'ispring of 1817, 
Kosciuszko freed the peasants upon his patrimonial estate from 
bondage; and although this article is extending to a greater length 
than we had contemplated, the public document is too character¬ 
istic to be omitted:— * 

• 

** He appeared before Xavier Amiet, now chancellor, then accredited 
notary of the state-council of Solothurn, and directed him to prepare 
the following deed;— 

“ * Being convinced that villenage is contrary to natural law and to 
the welfare of states, I hereby abrogate villenage upon my Lordship of 
Siecnowicze, in the Woiwodship of Brzese, situate in Lithuania, from 
this time forwards to all eternity, for myself and all its future possessors. 
1 deckre the peasants of the village, dependent upon this lordship, to 
be free citizens and full proprietors of the lands they occupy. I ex¬ 
onerate tliem from all imposts, duties, and personal services, which they 
^bave hitherto owed to th5 lords of the castle; and only implore them, 
for their own sakes and the good of their country, to establish schools 
for the education of their children. 

“ ‘ Aftet this solemn act, I further declare that I, out of especial good 
will, ghir^l^e said Castle of Siecnowicze, with the lands thereunto be- 
langji^l^dW and foi 'ever, in full property, to my niece, the Lady 
C)^j^||^e Estkowa, and her children.’ 
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When the notary Araiet first called upon him respecUlJg tins, in¬ 
strument, a favourite c&nary bird was flying about the rooi%; Amict 
ventured^Jo ask why he did not set thisulittle bird likewise at liberty ? 
He answered, * The little creature is too delicate to be set at liberty; 
it would perish.’ ” ^ 

Kosciuszko’s end was now at hand^but its approach was cheered 
by the sight of the object of his, early and constant attachment, 
iw Princess Lubomirska. * 

^ _ le princess, who was travelling to Geneva and Italy, stopped at 
othurn to spend some weeks with Kosciuszko, cheering the already 
declining old man by her agreeable pleasantry, and her rare gift of so¬ 
cial wit. Kosciuszko had a presentiment that he should not see her again; 
and, when she bade him farewell, with a promise to return the following 
spring, tears swelled into his eyes, and the agitated hero asked for a 
token of her remembrance. The princess accordingly sent him, from 
Lausanne, a ring, with the motto, ‘ Friendship to Virtue.’ But when 
the ring reached Solothurn, Kosciuszko was no more! 

****** * 

“ On the 1st of October, 1817, he was seized with a nervous fever, 
then prevalent at Solothurn, which, in spite of his struggles, confined 
him to liis bed. Foreseeing the event, he made his wil), bequeathed 
ample legacies to his friends, the Zcltners, especially to Emilie, and 
others to the town hospital, the orphan house, and the poor of Solothurn. 

.. He left J000 francs for the expenses of his funeral, upon 

condition, that his l^y should be carried to the grave by six poor men. 
... He ordered all his Polish papers to be burnt. 

“ After signing this will, he laid down the pen, raised his eyes to¬ 
wards heaven, and said, * Now 1 am easy I’ He spoke often and long 
of his approaching end. His»mind grew calmer and esAmer, and voice 

and look bespoke the peace of his soul. His parting from his 

beloved friends, the blessing he bestowed upon Zeltncr, his wife, and 
children, had all the august solemnity of a religious ceremony. Ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the heroic times, he asked for his sword, that 
which had been shattered in his hand at Macziewice. To this broken 
sword he committed the guard of his ashes. The sabre of King John 
Sobieski, which he hadreceived^ in the year 17i)9, from his brothers in 
arms, he directed to be sent to Polani^, and there preserved for other 
times and other deeds.* 

** He retained the full possession of his Acuities to his last breath; 
but bis pulse grew fainter. On the morning of the Idth, he awoke from 
a heavy sleep, and his eye fell upon the whole Zeltner family^ assem¬ 
bled round his bed. He seemed stronger, cheerfully stretched out his 
band, and bade them good morning, with his wonted cordiality. , But 

^ * It was preserved bv Princess Czartorjska, In her noble collection of arms and 
other Polish antiquities, at her castle of Fulawy, ontil the year 1830: since then, who 
can tell its fate ? ^ 
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whilst he spoke, his voice nearly failed, and he himself asked for his 
physician. 

« Towards ten o^clock, he reised himself, as though wishing to say 
something that required all his energies. He save Zeltner bis right 
hand, Madame Zeltner his left, smiled to his little friend, Emilie, who 
stood at the bed’s foot, and, thus taking leave of three beloved beings 

at once, he sank slowly down, <Sgbe^-^ 

in the presence of his Maker.” 

The body was embalmed, and, as he had directed, borne to the 
grave by poor old men, relieving each other. The funeral was 
attended by all Solothurn, for he was mourned by the whole can¬ 
ton, especially by the class so indebted to his liberality. His death 
was lamented, and his praises were celebrated by poets and ora> 
tors in all languages. In Poland, the grief and mourning were 
universal; and at Warsaw, the funeral oration was pronounced by 
the national poet, the friend of his youth, Niemcewicz. 

But Poland grudged the remaius of her noblest son to a foreign 
land, and Alexander readily sanctioned the national desire to bring 
them home. The body was asked of Switzerland by a formal 
Polish embassy, w'hich having obtained, escorted it to Poland. 
At Cracow^ it was received by the senate, and, with all military 
and civil honours, interred in the cathedral. But the Polish senate 
and the Polish nation wished to raise to their heroic champion a 
more peculiar and more durable monument other men can 
boast, at least in modern times— 

** A monument that might be an object of general enthusiasm, of 
heart-felt veneration to all Poles. The senate decreed the raiding of a 
iqofind (in fact, a barrow,) upon the eminence called Ermulxm, (mean¬ 
ing, the guarman of fame), which commands tlie Vistula. At this 
mound, young and old, senators and citizens, nobles and peasants, even 
the magnates of the realm, and the most delicate ladies, laboured with 
their own hands. A countryman, who came from Volhynia to assist, 
accidentally received a severe wound; and, in the fear that he might 
bleed to death, several persons were carrying him off in quest of sur¬ 
gical assistance, when he resolutely exclaimed, ‘ Oh, let me bleed here! 
it is the only tribute 1 can |my to the great Naezeinik* 

** From the 16tb of October, 1820, to the 16th of October, 1823, the 
labour continued. The Mogila Kosciuszki (Kosciuszko’s Mount), 
measures 276 feet kt diameter at the base, and 300 feet in height It 

is the larsest ever formed^ by human hands. 

e a a a a 

" Tlie s^M^ral mounds of Queen Vanda, and of St Cracus, re¬ 
spectively on the left and right banks of the Vistula, n^et the traveller’s 
view, at some distance from Cracow, reminding him of the origin of die 
ihC^^'ililuil^tiMks of die country. Kosciuszko's monument completes.. 

iaui connects the present with the past... A cmi- 

I'enient road, paved, and planted widi trees, for j||de8tfianB, leads 
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thither; for, since the beginning of Ute work, this has beenHthe i^vourite 
promenade of the Cracovians....... 'From the ample contributions 

of the whole country, an adjoining piech of ground was purchased, up* 
on which, close to the old chapel pf St. Bronislawa, houses wexir built 
for four peasants, who had served under Kosciuszko. It is their duty, 
and that of their families for ever, t^ plant the mound as pleasure- 
grounds, and to take the greatest cere of the pomnik (monument). 

** The management of the purchase, of tlie construction, and of the 
whole afiair, was intrusted ^ the Cracow senate to a committee of 
twenty persons, with General FranciszekPaszkowiski as president . . . 
The expense was defrayed by contributions, not only of the most con¬ 
siderable families of Poland, but likewise of peasants, artisans, and pri¬ 
vate soldiers. Count Arthur Potocki alone gave 10,000 gulden* with 
which (we presume the expense of the monument being paid) three 
orphan kinswomen of Kosciuszko’s, whose existence had been but re¬ 
cently discovered, were portioned.” 

A view of this most extraordinary and most honourable monu¬ 
ment, and a portrait of Kosciuszko, are the graphic ornaments of 
the volume, which we now close and lay down the pen. 


Apt. VI.— Marco Fisco«/* ; Sioria del Trecento, cavata dalle 
Cron ache di quel Secolo, e racontata da Tommaso GrossL 
(Marco Visconti: a Story of the Fourteenth Century, ex¬ 
tracted from the Chronicles of that Age, and related by Toro- 
maso Grossi.) 

The extraordinary success which this work ha^ had in Italy, 
where it has recently appeared, and the great interest that it has 
excited there, would eiitiile it to our notice, did it even come less 
strongly recommended than it is by its intrinsic merits. The 
hist edition (publislied, we believe, in Milan, about the end of 
last year) having been sold off in the course of a few weeks, a 
second edition of 10,000 copies has already been printed at 
Turin; whilst in Florence, Leghorn, and most of the other prin¬ 
cipal cities of Italy, large editions are either published or in pre¬ 
paration. No doubt this success is partly owing to the favour¬ 
able circumstances under which the work has appeared. The 
historical novel, hiUieito known in Italy only by translations pf 
the works of Sir Walter Scott and of other forei^iers, has lately 
been uatfiralized there by the production of Promessi Sposi** 
of Mauzotu} and as tl^at work stapds as yet almost alone in this 
department of Italian literature, the field is still open to any new 


* ifi £u^h Money, abiotit tfiOOi, 
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aspiraotl ; lie na^Oi too, of Visconti^-Ha name once celebrated 
throM^hont, ftaly'~4ia8 no doubt had its effect in attracting 
attenti^,. Besides, Orossi is already favourably known in Italy. 
In adyerdi^ to these auxiliary circumstances, we by no tneaus 
wish to detract from the intrinsic excellence of *the book before 
us, but only to account for tlfe phenomenon that any work what¬ 
ever should have been able to rouse, to such a degree, the dor 
mant energies qf the Italian press, bo4red down as it is under the 
wei^t of a rigid and jealous censorship. 

'l^e author has chosen, for the date of bis story, a veiy inte¬ 
resting period, rich in the materials of romance. 

After the death of the emperor, Henry VII„ in 1314, a long 
contest for the imperial crown having ensued between Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, Italy was left for eight years 
without a sovereign, and abandoned to intrigues and fierce strug¬ 
gles between the rival parties of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
At the head of the former party was Robert, King of Naples, 
who, possessing also several cities in Piedmont aud the whole of 
Provence, being allied with the Guelphs throughout the rest of 
Italy, and keeping the papal chair in complete dependence, en- 
deayoured to take advantage of the interregnum to annihilate the 
Ghibelline party iu Italy. But the Ghibellines had chiefs, whose 
great talents, supported as they were by the ardent zeal of their 
partisans, enabled them to make a long resistance, and even, fre¬ 
quently to triumph over their rivals. Among these was JMatteo 
Visconti, of Milan, (the father of Marco,) who, on account of his 
advanced age and the superiority of his forces and talents, was 
cotisidered the head of the Ghibelline party. Robert 

first directed his attack, but, having been unsuccessful, he caused 
the Pope John XXII. (who had recently been elected at Lyons, 
and who was entirely devoted to him,) to issue a bull, declaring 
that all those who had received the title of Imperial Vicar from 
Henry VIL lost their right to this title after his death. Matteo 
Visepnti, against whom this bull was in particular levelled, un¬ 
willing ^to <feclare himself openly against the Church, but still 
more iintiriltiiig to resig^n his power, relinquished the title of Im- 
piertal Ticar, but prevailed on the people whom he governed to 
cpnfirixil his authority, and with tlieir approbation he took thp title 
of Captain and Defender of the Milmiese Liberty,” ; .This, 
bow^yer>jrij^|i^^ satisfying the Pope; who immedialtely ex- 
compauibijOTted Visconti, ana laid Milan ixnder kn interdict. 

^l^iJiglds^^^iveen ih^ rival parties continued for some 
Matteo Visconti died, ^d ^is eldest son, 
a^wnmed the sovereignty of Milan ^ whUe Mareo, who 
the second son, distinguished himself by many daring ex- 
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pipits* In tbe end, however, the Ghjiljellines were losing gronnd, 
when ILotiis of Bavaria, who had Pt Ipngth obtained uDdisputed 
possession of the imperial crbwn, se^il; assistance to Galeaa Vis' 
conti. The Pope, (John XX11.») enraged at this, excoihd3|tini- 
cated JLouis, and pronounced sentence of deposition against him. 
J^uis, in his turn, having soon after descended into Italy and 
caused himself to be crowned at TIome, instituted a process 
against the Pope, whom he cited beibre his tribunal, and pro¬ 
nounced sentence of depolition against him as guilty of heresy 
and kse-mqjestc. He appointed as his spccessor Fierre de Cor- 
vrnio, who took the name of Nicolas V. Thus there were, at 
once, two Popes, John XXlI., who resided at Avignon, and was 
acknowledged in Italy by the Guelph party, and Nicolas V., 
whom the Ghibellines maintained to be the true Pope. 

Such was the state of affairs in Italy at the opening of our 
tale, and it may be supposed that the struggles of the two hostile 
parties, the private jealousies and quarrels among the leaders of 
even the same party, and the disputes and contests between the 
supporters of the pretensions of the rival Popes, givO rise to 
abundance of incident. We will not attempt, therefore, an out¬ 
line of the story, which the limits of this notice would not admit 
of, but conhue ourselves to a few extracts, as specimens of the 
work, taking care to select such passages as will not lessen the 
interest to the reader of the book itself. 

The people of Limonta, a small district on the Lake of Como, 
pertaining to the monastery of St. Ambrose of Milan, continue 
to adhere to Pope John XXII. The abbot, who is one of the 
Visconti family, is of course a supporter of the antipope; and 
Pelagrua, whom he. sends to Limonta as factor fbr the monas¬ 
tery, pretends to have discovered from some old deeds that the 
Limontese were not vassals, but serfs, of the monastery. As they, 
of course, are not disposed to allow this, the question, in the 
absence of sufficient evidence on either side, is settled by trial by 
combat, of which the foltowhig passage gives an account:— 

“ The two champions went to place themselves in ikee of each other, 
one at each extremity of the field. They were, each dressed in a paur 
of drawers of chamois skin, t%ht at the waist, which, fitting close to 
their limbs, descended to their feet,'^ and entered into red boots wltich 
met them above thb ankle. "The rest of tlie body was uncovered.^ 
They had each on the left afm a wooden shield, squared at the two 
ends, shffhtfy c(Hivex, and colored with parchment, and in the right a 
thick and knotty club of oak.’* 

Not being noble, the^e were the only arms alloyred to them. 

“ Bamengo, the tampion of the mcnastery, appeared to be abopt 
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lilfiy^flvt ivears old, short, stout; brojsd in the chest and shoulders; 
lie ^ « Khicie, bulMike neck, short, brawny arms, and red, thick, 
busby 

Lnpo, better proportioned in limbs, higher by the head, more 
handsome, and more light and active than his opponent, was yet far 
fromjpromising the strength of that herculean fornt 

The' crowd had become silent. Those at the back, around the 
square, were mounted on chairs, tables, and benches; the balconies 
and roofs all around were crowded wi{h spectators. Every eye was 
fixed on the champions, every heart wal beating, and the looks of the 
greater part showed the interest they took in favour of Lupo—an in¬ 
terest gained for him both by the justice of his cause, and by the sym¬ 
pathy which at first sight his maiUy and handsome form and his b^u- 
tiful and animated countenance excited. 

The young Limontine, whose back was turned towards die church, 
raised his eyes to the palace of the archbishop; and seeing the Count, 
Ottorino, and Bice, he saluted them with a slight nod, and then, cast¬ 
ing down his eyes, he directed for a moment his looks to his father, 
Ambrose, who stood behind him, and that glance meant to say,' Leave 
it to me—-fear nothing!' 

“ The trumpet gave the last signal, and the champions moved 
towards each other with measured and cautious step, covering their 
heads with the uplifted shields, and making masterly flourishes with 
their clubs. Arrived at the middle of the field, and now within reach 
of a blow, Ramengo stretched out his legs, advancing one before the 
other, and leaning slightly over his right thigh, planted himself firmly 
on the ground to await the attack of his opponent. Lupo commenced 
by trying him with various feints, moving round and round him; but 
the other, old in the art, purposed to allow the first ardoifi* of his 
adversary to exhaust itself, and did nothing but turn round, describing 
a circle, of wljicli his right foot traced the circumference, and his left 
was, as it were, the axis, which yielded to every ^notion communicated 
to it by the other. Thus this valiant champion defended himself from 
the blows of his antagonist, either with his club or his shield, with an 
agility, an address, and a settled and tranquil air, as if quite at his ease 
regarding the event, But all at once, when Lupo, in fetching a blow, 
left his Bank uncovered, he, seizing the moment, struck him sa^ a back 
blow in the middle as must have fractured his ribs, if the young man 
had not been nimble es a cat, and sprung backward. The club, there¬ 
fore, merely razed his skin, swinging clear round with a whizzing noise, 
whrch resoundi^ to the heart of poor Ambrose, who turned pale as 
death. 

. ** The who took pjsrt with the Limontine, drew an unfkvour- 

able auguij from this, and begah to fear for their favourite; but be, 
rendered mr|Ous bV the iknger he had incurred, and, bumiitlg with 
shame, returned to the assault with redoubled vigour ; so that Ramengo, 
hotly hpr^d,^ wal obliged t« yield ground, and in defending himself 
he nomd, lifaintain the same measured and cod command of 

*So ^ick was ^e tempest of blows poured in upon him, that 
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they defied not only the hand hnt thh eye to follow them* e& foribiM 
and violent was the onset of thb yoting champion. Hie ^versary* 
however, was watchful enough, in the cqntinuea retreat which he was 
forced to make, to take advantage of a false movement of his mitagonist 
to strike him another blow, which struck his shield in the middle and 
split it from end to elid. Lupo, seeing the broken shield hanging ttsC- 
lessly on his arm, threw it on the grounds and grasping, in desperation 
his club with both hands, he raised it high above his head, and with 
his whole force aimed a tremandous blow directly at the head of his 
adversary. He instantly covert the part threatened with his shield; 
but the thick and solid mass descended with such irresistible force, 
thac the shield itself was struck back against his head, and he was 
completely stunned. He heard a whizzing in his ears, his sight grew 
dim, and, having reeled and staggered for a moment, he fell at full 
length on the ground like a corpse. 

** Lupo's father, during the combat, had never ceased to follow his 
son in every motion with his eyes, his arms, his whole body, and his 
mind. At one time, drawing back bis head to his shoulders, he con¬ 
tracted himself, he shrank, he crouched, as if to escape a blow which 
he saw directed against the young man. At another, pointing his toes 
to the ground, grasping with all nis force the rail against which he was 
leaning, he raised himself up, as if to give more force to the blow which 
his son was in the act of levelling at Kamengo.” 

The following passage introduces the principal personage to 
the reader:— 

** Having now come to the point where this Marco, of whom we have 
already ao often spoken, makes his appearance on the scene, it is neces¬ 
sary for us that we present our readers with, to use the usual expression, 
a sketch of his life and character, 

“ The second son of Matteo .die Great, MarcoViscontk had followed 
his father with fidelity and love both in prosperity and adversity, and 
had always been his favourite son. Of a generous disposition, of ready 
wit, and active of body, always the first in all the manly sports and 
exercises practised by the young men of his time, he forced his rival to 
pardon his incontestible superiority by the modesty of his manners— 
a virtue which was the more pleasing in him from the splendour of 
his birth, his beauty of countenance, and elegance of figure. But woe 
to him that crossed his path, who ventured to oppose his impassioned, 
impetuous nature, untamed in anger or in love! His father alone, 
whilst he lived, could temper his Jiassions by the authority of his pater¬ 
nal word. • 

** A brave and fortunate leader of armies, he acquired, in course of • 
time, a name celebrated among the first captains of that age. His 
most celebrated enterprise was that siege of Genoa, commented and 
maintained by him, with a skill and perseverance that were reckoned 
marvellous, against the whole force of^the Church, of the principal 
Guelph cities in Italy, and of Robert, King of Sicily. It was on this 
occasion that that prince, having sent a message to him intimating that 
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if he did not soon retreat from the Genoese territory he might expect 
to meet him under the walls of Milan, Marco returned for answer, that 
without going so long a journey Robert might find him when he pleased 
under the wmis of Genoa, ana, in short, challenged him to single com^ 
bat; at which, the historians say, the king was highly indignant, hut 
thought it better to take no farther notice of it.” * 

.In a;8uhsequent part we*have a farther picture of Marco, who 
had just unexpectedly obtained poi^ession of the city of Lucca, 
which had lately belonged to bis friend, Castruccio Castracani, 
now ruined and dead:— 

The hour was late, and, having dismissed the councillors and 
nobility of his new court, Visconti walked alone in a vast saloon of the 
palace, which but a few months before had been inhabited by his friend, 
the celebrated Castruccio, now and then turning his eyes towards a 
Gothic window which looked down on the square, from which window 
were seen towers and columns, then resplendent with an infinite number 
of lights; whilst below, in the square, an immense bonfire spread a red 
and unsteady light on the agitated crowd around it, who were feasting 
merrily and singing lays in praise of their new lord. In the distance, 
on the tops of the surrounding hills, were seen innumerable fires, and 
from every quarter was heard the sound of bells ringing the merry peal 
of rejoicing. 

“ Marco stopped a moment to contemplate this spectacle, like a 
bridegroom who contemplates the adorned and smiling beauty of his 
young bride on the marriage-day; till, turning his eyes from the win¬ 
dow, the portrait of Castruccio, which w'as hanging on the wall over 
the chimney, met his view; and this sight at once withered every joy, 
and destroyed all the enchantment. He sat down, and, keeping his 
eyes constantly fixed on the likeness of his dear friend, dead only a 
■few months before, he said to himself 4 — 

“ ‘ At Rome, when, full of life and glory, he was the right we of 
the emperor—when all the Guelph cities, King Robert, and the Pope, 
trembled at his name—when I felt proud of being his friend, and hoped 
by his means to obtain the government of Milan—^if a prophet had come 
and told him, ' Castruccio, in a few months all will be over, and you 
will be beneath the ground’—what an amazement! Fresh in years 
and in vigour—in the flower of his strength—yet life is so uncertain, 
so frail!—and he knew that he was mortal. Rut if the prophet bad 
continued thus, *Do you see this man who stands at’your side—this 
man whom you seek to make great in his own country—this Marco, 
who has aided yon, as ihr as was in his power, to rise to the height at 
which you have arrived, and who honours and loves you more man a 
hTother*^*Hlo you see him t Then know, that in a short time he will 
ha l^^d of your city—that your house will be his house—that your 
widow and chddran will go wandering about, seeking an asylum which 
will he denied to tbetn* and*that he will obtain their heritage!’—Oh, 
what would that proud spirit have answered? what would have been 
the feelings of his heart ? And 1—^what should 1 have said !* 
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« He again approached the window, and stood some time looking 
down into the square, ahil casting his eyjbn around it. He then ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ What a beautiful city is Lucca!—But it is not Milan!’ he 
soon added, with a sigh—‘ To be prince where you have been a subject 
—to command wheife you have obeyed—to be great amidst friends to 
whom your greatness is dear, imparts a share of it to them, and~yes'p- 
also in the midst of your enemies, and* to see them consumed before 
you, and to triumph over tlieir abasement j—this is worth living for. 
Here are smiling hills, coverediwith vines and olives-—liere are gallant 
knights, fair dames, riches, and hohour; but all is mute to the heart 
of Marco!’ ’* 

We had marked another passage, in which the grief of a poor 
old boatman and his wife for the loss of their only son, who 
had been recently drowned in the lake, is very simply and naturally 
described; but us we have been informed that this story is likely 
to be presented to the reader in an English dress, wc abstain from 
farther extract. 


Art. VII.— zur Aesthetik der Baukunst, oder die 
Grundgesetze der P/astischen Form, nachgetoiesen au den 
Haupttheilen der Griechischen Architectur, Von J. H. Wolff, 
Proftssor zu Cassel. (Contributions to the iEsthetic of Archi¬ 
tecture ; or the Fundamental Principles of‘the Plastic Form 
displayed in the principal parts of Grecian Architecture.) 1834. 

. • * * . 

Had the work, of which we are now about to treat, made its ap¬ 
pearance some months earlier than it did, we should certainly have 
referred to it in that article of our twenty-seventh number, where, 
while noticing some of the modern architects of Germany and 
their productions, we adduced one or two instances of the change 
that has taken—or, we may say, is now taking-place in the tone 
of architectural criticism. In returning to the subject itself, 
little or no apology will, we conceive, be requisite, because the 
flattering mention which that paper obtained in various quarters, 
leads us to suppose that it was not entirely devoid of interest 
even for general readers; and, unless we greatly mistake what to • 
us appear to be indications of a growing interest more attention 
certainly is now given by the public to such topics than was 
formerly paid to them. One thing ihat has hitherto prevented 
architeetui^e from being taken up otherwise than as a professional 
pursuit, bj^ beeii the erroneous idea that, as a mere study, it is 
VOL. XV.—NO. XXIX. L 
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j^drly barren bnth pf instruction end amusement, and, moreover, 
Wet with difficulties of the most formidable nature; than which 
nothing can be,;more remotd from the truth. ^ This unfortunate 
prejudice has been more or less fostered even by architects, who 
have frequently made pompous mysteries df things that are 
in themselves perfectly simple; and the injurious consequence 
has been that this display of seeming arcana has deterred most 
persons^ from attempting to make|any acquaintance with the 
study. Hence, ignorance on the part of the public has pro* 
duc^ indifference likewise,—an indifference in no small degree, 
and in various ways, prejudicial to the interests of the profession 
itself. 

Undoubtedly the study necessary to qualify a man for an able 
practical •architect demands severe application; not so that which 
will enable tlie amateur to enjoy in its full relish all the delight 
which the art of architecture is capable of yielding. In the 
former case, much labour, much dry and repulsive routine, and 
no little drudgery must be submitted to; and in proportion as 
the student is a mere plodder, so will they prove disgusting. In 
the other, all is or may be rendered pleasurable, from the ac¬ 
quisition of the very first elements, till such proficiency shall be 
made that further progress is instinctively pursued, in the full con¬ 
fidence of obtaining increased enjoyment. In this path we have 
merely to cull tlic flowers that present themselves on every side; 
tlie toil of rearing them falls to the lot of others. The amateur, 
as such merely, has nothing whatever to do with the various pro¬ 
cesses of construction: the art, not the mechanical science, of 
architecture is his province; and to, argue that no one can pro¬ 
perly appreciate or fully relish the former wiffiout at die same 
time being cotiversant with the latter, is like maintaining that no 
one but an anatomist can thoroughly perceive the beauty of the 
human face or form ; whereas, according to our feelings at least, 
the reverse is more likely to happen. As the anatomist is apt to 
consider the structure and framework of the body rather than the 
external graces of form, and of mind expressing itself through 


* Until the appearance of Loudon’s Architectural Magazine there was not a single 
periddical professedly and exClnstvel^ devoted to the pursuit, itiouuh It is one so ex- 
eetldingly tdaltiplex, and dividing itself into such various and widely spreading rami- 
fieatiiHn, hakh^g It with archieoTogy. domestic economy, landscape gardening; with 
hiijtorj, critiflism. topography; with the opposite extremes of engineering on the one 
hand, and tuahrioua decoration on the other. Such a journal, which is open to all 
tommOhjeatiohs rltnarks^ hecomea in the course of time a repository for a great 
deal of ^acotsioti, and ii^nmch information that might otherwise never come before 
the public in any shape. Insides a great mass of miscellaneous information, several 
very able papers have already appeared in it; those especially by Mr. Trotroan, which 
contain not only original but sound and instructive criticism. 
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that forqa, so is the professional Tarchitect likely to have his atten¬ 
tion engaged by othdr qualities in a building than &ode^ which 
have reference to art| and which, although they may be ^rious or 
laudable in themselves, have no sesthetic value because pto* 
ductive of no aesthetic effect. 

Here it may not be igiproper to guard against a fallacy which 
wp might otherwise seem to counfenance : it is not to be ima- 
gined, from the analogical case we have pointed out, that the 
beauties of a fine buildii% afe like those of a fine face, self- 
evident—as apparent to the ignorant as to the connoisseur. Up to 
a certain degree, unskilled eyes can judge of architectural beauty 
as well as that of other things. Yet in architecture there is so 
much which is conventional, that it is also to be considered as 
having a language of its own; and unless we make ourselves ac¬ 
quainted with this language and its various dialects of styles, our 
enjoyment must be exceedingly limited and imperfect. Either 
self-sufiicient, blundering ignorance, or a state of uncomfortable 
doubt, must be the condition of those who pretend to give an 
opinion, while ignorant of the simplest rudiments, of the mere 
“accidence” of such language. To be sure no one has any 
occasion to offer an opinion of the kind, more than upon any 
other subject to which he may be an absolute stranger; yet how 
frequently do w'e hear persons, almost in the very same breath 
that they admit their complete ignorance of architecture, express 
their unqualified approbation or disapprobation of some parti¬ 
cular aedifice ! and unqualified of course it must be, because it is 
impossible for them to judge otherwise than according to mere 
fancy, or to assign any reason whatever either the one way or the 
other. . • * 

After all, it is not very surprising that architecture should be 
considered a scaled study—one exclusively set apart for those 
who are formally initiated into its high mysteries—when hardly a 
single attempt has been made to produce a popular and attractive 
elementary book on the subject. Of treatises of one kind or 
another there is abundance even to perplexity; yet in vain do we 
tax our memory for the name of one that can be confidently 
recommended for our purpose. The majority of them are little 
better than compilations, extracted without either judgment or 
taste; others are overlaid with a great deal tliat is more like)y to 
bewilder and embarrass a beginner than to facilitate his progress; 
and the very best are, as may be supposed, rather calculated for 
the professional than for the amateur student* What appears 
to us a leading objection to nearly all is that they begin at the 
wrong end'-namely, with the history of the art, while the laaroer 
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yjBjt knows nothing of the art First, let the student make 

h^self acquainted with the principal styles, the leading charac¬ 
teristics, and the componenudetails of each, and then he will be 
able to attend to what are matters of historical information and 
inquiry with greater interest, w'hen provided wkh such a fund or 
capital for the purpose. is important, moreover, that every 
step should be made clear and intelligible, and that, for the 
tecWcal rules now given, reasoning and critical remark should 
be substituted. A person who volinitarily enters upon such a 
study is not to be treated exactly like a child who is just begin¬ 
ning his grammar; but may very well be supposed capable of 
understanding the rationale of what he is learning, and of 
analysing, reflectiiig, and comparing. Although such a mode 
might be lengthier^ it would be far less tedious than those now 
adopted, because there would be something to attract and iute- 
rest from the very outset. 

We cannot, indeed, aihriii that Professor Wolff’s book is 
exactly the one suited for such a pupose, because it is intended 
not so much as an elementary work for mere beginners, as a 
treatise for those who are already familiarized with the subject. 
Nevertheless it affords a sound basis for something more to the 
level of a tyro’s capacity, something that might proceed upon the 
same principles and pursue the same course, without entering into 
the more abstruse aud subtile metaphysical niceUcs here brought 
into view, although not in every instance perfectly evolved. The 
leading object of the treatise is to trace and to explain thb prin¬ 
ciples of aesthetic beauty, as they discover themselves in the 
purest monuments of ancient Grecian art, particularly in the 
Doric and Ionic orders. Successful!/to establish such principles 
is of the highest importance, because they will be found to guide 
where mere rules stop short and authorities fail; consequently, to 
protect against servility, on the one hand, and caprice on the 
other—the Scylla and Charybdis of the art, ever since the moderns 
first professed to take their models from ancient Rome and 
Crronce. The author himself points out, in his preface, this 
unfortunate compromise between pedantic bigotry and licentious 
extravagance; and proceeds to observe, very justly, that it is 
impossible to imitate the ancients, unless we previously make 
ourselves, acquainted ^vith those laws which they followed, 
wjbether instinctively, and in consequence of a more delicate 
apprehension-of the essentials of architectural beauty, or owing 
to themj^viog manured their taste by profound study and redec- 
tiou. equal oorrectnels he remarks that, notwithstanding 

the ksSiiity that has been displayed in measuring and delineat¬ 
ing again and again the remains of ancient edifices, very little 
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has hitherto been done to\i’ards deducing satisfactory Iftws from 
such documents; laws applicable under all circumstances, and 
which, instead of excluding, rather promote originality in feeling 
and taste. Proceeding upon a fallacious empirical system, we 
have been in the 4iabit of satisfying ourselves, with repeating, on 
every occasion, certain routine and proverbial phrases of the 
art; whereas w^e ought rather to strive to catch the ideas, and to 
adopt, if possible, the sam^ modes of thought, so as to be able 
to express ourselves with ease and idiomatically, without repeat¬ 
ing, parrot-like, just what we have been trained to; and without 
falling into the mere gibberish of the art, whenever we attempt 
to deviate at all from a precise model. We clearly perceive 
how widely the very best Grecian examples vary from each 
other, how each is stamped with a certain iudividuali^ of cha¬ 
racter, at the same time that it conforms to one general type; 
which was because that type itself was established on artist-like 
principles, and capable of numerous modifications without being 
destroyed. It is futile to argue that all that the art admits of 
in this way has already been exhausted by the ancients them¬ 
selves, and that %vc have consequently no alternative, save either 
to abandon their system altogether, or rigorously to adhere to 
the models which have come down to us from their stores; 
such certainly was not the case when little was know'n of either 
the Doric or the Ionic, except in the spurious and debased 
Roman examples of tliose orders. Then, at least, there w'as 
ample’room for improvement, as the originals since discovered 
amply testify; yet these base and unworthy copies were as 
blindly and indiscriminately admired as the genqine specimens 
now are. We do Viot say that it is by any means easy to deviate 
from prescribed forms without departing from the spirit of 
Grecian architecture; and we are also ready to allow that it 
appears impossible to surpass some of them. As to the first 
point, that is one which every artist must determine for himself; 
to say that he cannot determine it, that it is impossible for him 
tb step ever so little from the beaten track without instantly 
finding himself in sheer darkness, without clue or compass, oi 
beacon, by which to direct himself—what is it but to proclaim 
that be is altogether unworthy of the name of artist, and that, 
whatever title he may assume, he is, in fact, no other than a 
mechanic? Many, whom nature never designed to adventure 
upon such a course, would undoubtedly sink; what then ? that 
is bne of the risks inseparable from attempting, originality in 
artk There have been not a few shipwrecks in poetry, in painting, 
in sculpture ; at the same time more power and mind have been 
brought out than could possibly have been the case under a fetter- 
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iog system of restrictive caution, and colder policy. What has Just 
eaid is almost a sufficient answer touching the other point; 
for by interdicting all attempt^ to deviate from what is admitted to 
be excellence, in despair of being able to produce aught of simi¬ 
lar quality, we may indeed prevent many heresibs in the art; yet 
that will not prevent the wonst of all debasement, the extinction 
of die spirit which should animate it. Unless occasionally reno¬ 
vated by fresh accessions, the feeling qf art gradually wears out and 
sinks into the imbecility of sheer mechanism. It has been asserted, 
and also by one, whom many will regard as almost the highest 
authority,~by Sir Christopher Wren,—that architecture admits of 
no fashions, although his owm productions prove how little his 
practice accorded with his dodtriue, they being in a fashion 
altogether different from anything Grecian, and some of them 
most grotesquely so. It is of little avail, therefore, to tie ourselves 
down to a superstitious reverence for certain roinutia?, if we at the 
same time allow ourselves the greatest licenses in other respects. 

This is so far from being the way to maintain architecture in 
its purity, that over-scrupulousness in regard to certain parti¬ 
culars almost necessarily leads to extravagances in all the rest, as the 
only means of avoiding sickening repetitions, and of manifesting 
aught that can be termed design. Uence it has happened that 
architects, while they have almost invariably discountenanced 
innovation, so far as it consisted in a departure from their own 
technical system, have admitted an exceedingly great number of 
licenses, quite at variance with the genius of the style whicli they 
professed to follow and to reverence, although they may not 
clash with po^tive authority, merely l^ecause ancient architecture 
affi>rds no instances admitting any direct comparison, it is to 
little purpose, however, that we affect to follow the ancients ever 
so closely, as regards the positive examples they have left us, 
if we oppose them in all the rest, and thereby produce things 
more truly barbarous, owing to the discordant tastes which they 
exhibit, than would be the case if they made no pretension what¬ 
ever to Grecian character. Far better would it he to emancipate 
ourseives at once from classical precedents than to adopt a 
wavering indebnite course, one that injudiciously challenges 
immediate comparison, .by pointing to professed models, and so 
forcing mto notice the discrepancies engrafted upon them; 
greatly, therefore, do we prefer many specimens ♦of the ante- 
i^ormed ' architecture of Italy, if we may so term it—when, 

cirenjar arches appear, even the . latest 
Bbn^wt|y1e was ontwely lost sight of, and one altogether different 
substituted fw it—to the productions of the Palladisn school, 
which seem, for the roost part, blundering copies, undertaken in 
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utter ignorance of the >vorks from whibh they pretend to be 
derived. 

Of late, some have not only felt that the trammels whicll archi¬ 
tects impose upon themselves operafe imjurtously upon their art* 
even to debasing^ it from the rank of one, but have spoken out 
their opinions e^licitly enough. Mr. Purser, in his pamphlet 
on the National Gallery, very justly remarks that, instead of copy¬ 
ing from Grecian examples, we ought to found a style upon 
Grecian principles, becausel'^ although the architecture of ancient 
Greece was undoubtedly the simplest and purest of all antiquity, 
aud may be considered as perfect—so far as it went—yet, in refer¬ 
ence to its application to modern wants and circumstances, and 
the subsequent advances of science, it does not go far enough.^' 
Copying—and that too very imperfectly and partially—their pro¬ 
ductions is, he continues to say, not in conformity with, but in 
opposition to, the example of the Greeks themselves.” * They 
studied the Egyptian temples, not in order to produce copies of 

them, ** but with a view to investigate tlie general principles on 
which the Egyptians wrought—to translate, not to transcribe,—to 
engraft so much of their masters’ art on the altered circumstances 
of their own as their truth and Judgment might dictate.” If, 

then, the differences between the religious editices of Greece and 
tliuse of Egypt demanded such change in order to produce per¬ 
fect consistency of style, how much more necessary is it that we 
moderns should adopt a similar course, our buildings being so 
totally unlike in purpose those of the ancients that it is rarely 
possible to do more than transfer some detached parts from the 
latter? We do not even blend together what we appropriate from 
that source and what we ^re compelled to add o|' our own, but 
merely place them in juxtaposition and in harsh contrast with each 
other. If we are determined upon retaining the Greek orders, 
W'ithout any change or modilicalion, at Ifast we ought to take care 
that every other feature shall be in perfect accordance with them 
—all uniform as to style, the same character of detail supported 


* Another writer has the fultowing remark of the same tendency; " Puildings are 
as capable of as many varieties of perfection as of iloatiiuition ; each may he perf«<3 in 
its ktud, if perfectly suited to its end. But therefore it follows, as,,a necessary conse¬ 
quence, that it is impossible to transfer its merit to an ‘ example' erected for another 
purpose, amongst another people, and in another* cliniah!: tlie more its itaitation 
IS correct, Uie more is its ofiplicatioa falsilied by us original character/' At far 
as ciiioute aloi|p is concerned, we ourselves do not think that it presents any obstacle 
lo tlte adoption, or we would say, the adaptation, of (sreclon arcliitectnre in this coun¬ 
try. The flimsy' and fantastical mode of'^mitding employed by tile Chinese woald nn- 
vdoubtedly be unfit for our cUniate, yet that of Greece is assuredly anobjectionable, in- 
asmad) as it is of durable coustructioo, and tuoreaver aflbrds caiisjiderable abyll^r Ifom 
the weather. , 
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throughout—the same fiuish kept up, and extended to every part; 
which is so far from being the case, that this exceedingly obvious 
principle is violated even as regards the orders themselves, and 
that, moreover, by architects who profess to be ultra-classical. 
iVIthough it would almost be deemed a profaiii|y to deviate from 
the original in a single moulding or any of its proportions, it is 
considered a matter of perfect indifference whether a plain frieze 
be substituted for the carved one in the original example, and whe> 
ther the pediment be similarly treated, notwithstanding the very 
great difference of eflect thus occasioned. Several recent and 
sufficiently striking examples of this kind might be pointed out, 
in which the entablature and pediment appear most cold, naked 
and unfinished, in comparison Avitli the columns themselves, and 
the capitals of the latter are thereby rendered so many spots, there 
being nothing answering to them in richness, or any ^vay in keep¬ 
ing with them. When the decoration of the frieze is thus omitted, 
the more requisite is it that greater embellishment should be be¬ 
stowed on the cornice than was done originally, and that it should 
be a more important feature, so as in some degree to restore unity 
of character and effect in the columns and in the parts which they 
support. The monument of 3-iysicrales, which seems at first to 
countenance an op})osite mode of treatment to what we deem 
correct, the capitals of the columns being elaborately worked and 
the mouldings of the cornice quite plain, strongly supports our 
doctrine, since the whole of the roof is richly sculptured, and the 
architectural unity of the design thereby fully preserved* We 
may further remark that the nn/ejiite, or oniamental tiles, imme¬ 
diately above the cornice of most Grecian buildings, although not 
considered as belonging to that member of tliQ entablature, as far 
as effect is concerned, add to its height, and impart to it an addi¬ 
tional finish. Matters of this kind seem too palpable to be over¬ 
looked, and yet how rapely do we find them attended to ! Still 
more rare is to meet with a building in which the subordinate 
parts are in perfect accordance with the order itself, and every 
thing so duly proportioned, that while the character of that order 
is fully maintained, it docs not overpower what it accompanies, 
causing the other features to appear trivial and insipid. 

We shall, Jierhaps, be accused not only of forgetting Wolff, but 
of so far forgetting his object as in some degree to be rumiiiig 
from it, his purpose being to analyse the beauties of Grecian 
architecture, and to account for them; while, from file tenor of 
some' of oitr remarks, we may seem to undervalue the style itself 
as one hardly* sufficient for present purposes. What is his imme¬ 
diate aim, however, must, more or less, tend to conduct the archi¬ 
tect to originality, by disclosing wherein lies the proper power and 
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resources of his art, and how by adopting the same course we may 
attain similar excellence without servilely treading in exactly the 
same footsteps. Without properly directed study there can be little 
real originality in any art; least of all in architecture, where fancy 
ou^ht ever to go hand in hand with severe judgment, and submit 
to Its counsels; and in whose proc^ctions we should discover 
some satisfactory, at least some assignable, reasons for all we be¬ 
hold. Unless we are acquainted with the primary laws and essen¬ 
tial conditions of the art itself, we cannot very well judge how far 
we can go without infringing them, or whether the course which 
we are pursuing will not convey us beyond their limits. Little, 
therefore, need W'e be surprised at so many instances of complete 
failure among modern architects, whenever they have attempted 
to deviate at all from the beaten track and to introduce any inno¬ 
vations; because, instead of searching for novelty within the proper 
boundaries of the art, and w'here, although latent, it may never¬ 
theless be discovered and brought to light, they have generally 
launched out into extravagance. They have ventured to make 
material changes in particular parts, without any reference to 
what they have left unaltered ; they have made just change enough 
to destroy the unity and character of their model, yet not suffi¬ 
cient to obtain such consistency of expression us would com¬ 
pensate for that which is thus broken in upon—greatly impaired, 
if not altogether expunged. 

How studiously observant the Greeks w'cre of this consistency 
of cxpi^ssion in architecture, in all its minutest shades, is satis¬ 
factorily shown by Wolff, whose scrutinizing study nothing seems 
to have escaped. Indeed, he is likely to be considered somewhat 
too subtle and refined in sonfe of his observations and the reason¬ 
ings upon them; too abstrusely metaphysical for the generality 
of students, few of whom may be able to follow up his theory, 
and apply his doctrines in whatever case* may occur. As pre¬ 
liminary to his examination of Grecian architecture itself, the 
author sets out by investigating the fundamental qualities of the 
art, which he deduces from the law's of gravitation, equipoise, 
counterpoise, and those of symmetry and proportion, arising from 
them. These qualities, he observes, present themselves in the 
animal structure, although there more or less modified by an inner 
working and directing force; consequently they require to be 
more decidedly manifested in the productions of architecture, 
where the piificiple of gravitation alone operates. This latter is 
maintained by the prevalence of horizontal and perpendicular 
lines; and when even any interruptioft of, or deviation from, these 
occurs, in order to avoid monotony, their continuation is indicated 
to the eye in some way or other. Thus, in columns, whether with 
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or «rithout buses, strict verticalit; is kept up by such projection 
being given to capital, either in its abacus, as in the Doric^ and die 
Corinthian, or in its greatest width, as measured across the volutes 
of the Ionic, as renders that extremity of dm column equal to the 
lower one, so that the same perpendicular line#wouId touch both. 
With the same view, in willows that are narrower at top than at 
bottom, a break, or knee, as it is termed by workmen, is made to¬ 
wards the top of the architraves surrounding it, projecting till within 
the line of the ba$e. The same kindW verticality, Wold* contends, 
may be traced in Gothic architecture, where pinnacles are em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of contrasting with and counteracting the 
inclined lines and curves of gables, pediments, and arches. In 
like manner acroteria were introduced at the angles of Grecian 
pediments, in order to preserve both verticality and horizontality 
of lines, and suggested parallelism with the entablature,<—perhaps 
also with the sloping cornices; at the same time, that some play 
and variety of outline were thus obtained. Conformably with this 
principle, the more acute gable and arch of Gothic architecture 
are harmonized by corresponding ^height in the pinnacles accom¬ 
panying Uiem, and such we dud to have been the general practice. 

Our author’s next step is to show that, though the rule admits of 
some latitude and exceptions, the best general proportions may all 
be traced to the application of squares, wbetlier for the entiie 
building, its leading divisions, or its.apertures. He does not mean 
to assert, that the front of a building should present to the eye a 
single square mass: it may be composed of a double or triple 
square—or, in fact, of almost any series and disposition of that 
figure. Neither does this system exclude variety 6f outline, it 
b^ng sufficient that the whole be Comprised within one or more 
such squares; f<nr Wolft*shows, in illustration of this part of his 
theory, what would generally be referred to the pyramidal prin¬ 
ciple of composition, namely, a building so arranged, yet answer¬ 
ing his purpose., because its greatest height corresponds with. iUi 
greatest width. For our own part, we arc not quite sure that 
thefie ss not almost as much of the fanciful as of the solid in this 
doctriue, since it probably would not be difiicult to produce 
msaiy exedU^nt examples that would ap)>ear to overthrow it. 
Still it may not be unserviceable as a sort of general guidance, 
although it can never *be closely adhered to, unless as far as re¬ 
gards certain parti of a f« 9 ade, because uncontrollable circuni- 
staiMScs, will generally interfere with it, where a building is not 


^ b ffl true that the v4dt]i of the abacus in this order generally exceeds the dlattieter 
of eolamtii, yet in so very trifling a degree as toerely to oocamm optical e^ality 
iMMeentiKHM. 
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completely insulated from *11 others. Perhaps it would Ims bitter, 
instead of striving to accommodate circumstances to any ihile of ^ 
the kind, to consider ho^ the moSt tan be made of them, and 
what mode of treatment is the most likely to produce the happiest 
composition. • 

We are far better satisfied with the author’s ideas on the subject 
of intercolumniation, which has hitherto been regulated by the 
diameter of the column, whhyut regard to its height; whereas he 
shows that it should be governed by the latter rather than the formen 
Whatever be the height of the column, that will give the distance 
from the axis to that of some other ip the same range, whether it 
be tlie third or the fourdi—according as it is intended to have 
them closer or wider apart; and this, of course, determines the 
spaces between these and the intermediate column or columns, 
and all the succeeding ones. By this means, an harmonious suc¬ 
cession of squares formed by each column and the third or fourth 
from it is obtained; neither, as he further observes, is it necessary 
that such squares should invariably be restricted to the measure¬ 
ment from the axis, and admit ef no other change than that arising 
from tlie number of intermediate columns, because the fourth 
column may either be included in or excluded from such figure, 
whose boundary will then be defined by one of its sides. He 
also shows how, in the Doric, the measure may be regulated, not 
by the height of the column alone, but by that to the top of the 
tiiglyph in the frieze, as that gives an extent of vertical line. 

We dVe not among those who attach much itnporlance to the 
precise origjn of different styles of architecture: unless founded 
upon direct historical testimony, questions of that kind are apt to 
lead into chimerical Und bewildering hypotheses—mere ingenious 
speculations, that afford scope for fanciful conjecture, but are 
almost utterly barren of any advantage to the art itself. There 
has been too much of this vague inquiry in regard to Gothic 
architecture, relative to the origin of which ^various contradictory 
and nearly equally plausible ffieories have been started, that leave 
the point at issue as undecided as it was at first. Controversies 
of this kind may in some degree be useful, because they excite 
public interest in behalf of the subject;- yet, on the other band, 
they are apt to engross attention too exclusively, and to withdraw 
it from more preamble and important 'considerations, it is,, 
however, a matter of something more than mere historical curi¬ 
osity, to settle whether we ought to attribute the formation of 
thie Greek style to an original stone or timber construction, be¬ 
cause much turns upon ^t point, fnasmuch as we shall aceprd- 
ingly be able to judge how far Greek taste refined upon l^e 
earlier elements of form. Many, if not most, still ai&erbto&e 
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theory of Vitruvius, and trace back the rich marble temple to the 
primitive wooden hut; yet both analogy and internal evidence 
oppose such an idea, for construction in timber would undoubtedly 
have led to a far more fanciful and lighter style. We cannot do 
better than let our readers see what Wolff hiftisclf says upon this 
subject. « 

“ The eiitire character of Grecian, as well as of Egyptian and of our 
own German style, is essentially competed with construction in stone, 
which mone is capable of accounting for the architectonic principles 
that it exhibits. These, together with the forms deduced from them, 
the disposition of the masses as regards bearing and support, the col¬ 
location of the different members, their profiles, and other circum¬ 
stances, become quite unintelligible and inexplicable, as soon as we 
substitute mere beams of wood and light timber materials,—which 
although easily supported, do not keep compacted together by their 
own weight,—for massive blocks and ponderous architraves of stone, 
which require corresponding massiveness in the parts that sustain them, 
and by their pressure upon them give great firmness to these latter. 
Even where, either owing to scarcity of stone, or for some other reason, 
wood has been employed, it is evident that the forms are derived from 
construction in stone, and as closely copied as possible from such pro¬ 
totype •, for the nature of wood itself affords no motives whatever for 
the forms adopted. The contrary opinion, maintained by flirt in his 
work on the Architecture of the Ancients, where he endeavours to ac¬ 
count for every thing on the supposition of its having originated in 
timber construction, has misled that able writer, and by this one leading 
error, has considcr.ably lessened the value of his otherwise im|>ortant 
inquiries. The proofs that stone construction manifests itself in Grecian 
architecture, both in its very rudiments and in the minutest parts, are 
so numerous and so obvious that they cannot be overlooked by any 
one who considers them impartially and without prejudice. We shall 
have opportunities of noticing them more particularly as we proceed, 
and shall therefore now pass to some general remarks on the columns. 

** We are certainly warranted in supposing that the form of these 
supports was originally square, especially in cavern structures and the 
interior of buildings, and tbe angles began in time to be splayed off, 
until it gradually became polygonal and afterwards cylindrical; which 
successive mutations might easily be corroborated historically by 
Egyptian examples. We shall, however, content ourselves with 
taking up our observations at the period when the Greek column had 
assumed this latter shape, after which it was left for art to refine it 
into beauty, so as to contribute to its aesthetic eftect in architecture. 

“ The very nature and purpose of such supports prevented their 
liavii^ any perfeet archUectmk form. They possi^ss'no of 

charactfi^lr in themselves; but rather, by their loftier proportions and 
shfi^, s^em to rear ;<theinselvhs up, not like so many inert masses, but 
as if enduetl with Internal organic power. It remained, therefore, fur 
art to develop this idea, to remove them from the class of unorganic 
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shapes, to round off’ all their angles, and, moulding thetti by de-> 

grees to some similarity of vegetable charaeter, to render them more 

attractive to the eye,—For effecting thig purpose, that refined , and 

refiecting taste, which taught the Greeks to observe the due limits of 

every art, contented itself with merely indicating the principle of 

organization, still maintaining the expression of mathematical form.” 

* 

As further proof that Grecian architecture is not derived from 
an original construction with wood, the author observes that a like 
regard to aesthetic beauty of form is apparent in the cylindrical 
pillars of the Egyptians, whose country affords no timber mate¬ 
rials for buildings of any magnitude. Having thus, as he con¬ 
ceives, ascertained the principle of form, his next ob ject is that of 
proportion ; which he says cannot possibly be derived from the 
vegetable world, since that hardly affords any law for fixity of pro¬ 
portion. This, therefore, he is inclined to attribute to a free 
imitation of the general proportions of the human figure; but 
certainly not that mechanical, fancifully exact, and immediate 
imitation to which Vitruvius would refer us. Wolff secs in this 
kind of imitation no more than a motive —an indirect aim, just 
sufficient to catch and preserve similarity as far as regards general 
impression. Conformably with this aim, he considers that devia¬ 
tions from a fixed standard of proportion are not only allowable 
blit advisable, since such shades of distinction arc favourable to 
that particular individuality of character, which may best accord 
with other circumstances in the building. 

Wc cannot pretend to follow our author throughout his reason¬ 
ings, or even to enumerate the leading particulars w'hich he 
minutely examines; w'c shall, therefore, before dismissing the 
book, briefly refer to* one or tw'o detached points that, as far as 
they arc concerned, may suffice to indicate how fully the rationale 
of every circumstance is here explained. In his remarks upon 
the capital and its abacus, he shows that, independently of its sup¬ 
posed office, the propriety of beauty and aesthetic consistency 
demand this member as a completion, of integration, of the whole 
column. Not only is the upper extremity thus made to accord 
with the lower, and, as before observed, the verticality lost by the 
diminution of the shaft upwards restored to the eye; but it is 
indispensable, as preparatory to the architrave resting upon it. 
Since the architrave stretches only in one direction, a circle in¬ 
scribed upon it by the capital terminating in that form, would ill 
agree with flie ifeerely horizontal expansion of the soffit. By 
inscribing the circle within a square, the imperfection is over¬ 
come : both forms have then one comtnon centre, while the over¬ 
hanging angles of square produce the effect df an harmonious 
contrast between the two. Another inconvenience is moreover 
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avoided, and another beauty obtained; because the intervention 
of this square plate allows the soffit to be m^de somewhat 
narrower than the diameter of the upper part of the capital^ and 
while the architrave is thereby rendered less heavy in appearance, 
the abacus displays itself to greater advantage, and produces greater 
perspeet^e variety. '^Tlieyalue of fluting, as contributing to the 
pls^ of light and shadow on the shaft of the column, as well as to 
finish of surface, has been pointed out by others; yat we do not 
recollect that any preceding writer ifus assigned to It that partHmlar 
aesthetic quality which Wolff has explained ^nd illustrated by 
analogical examples. By their all tendi^ to and indicating 
one common centre in the axis of the coli^n, be says that the 
channels and their arrises, or fillets, render tW circularij^; of the 
shaft more apparent, less vague, and less indefinitely cxpi^ssed to 
the eye, than is the case when the surface of a cylindrical or conical 
body is left plain. Perhaps this is rather a super-refinement of 
reasoning, because, though only half of such an object .is visible, 
the eye instantly recognizes its true form, even when it isjittle 
assisted by direct light and shade. Some modern architects have 
taken great and very useless pains to determine the proper pitch 
for pediments, according to their width, without much regard to 
other proportion; whereas W olff is of opinion, and herein we 
perfectly agree with him, that the height of the pediment admits of 
little variation undpr any circumstances, since it must be regulated 
by that of the entablature beneath it. It never ought much to 
exceed this; consequently, the wider a building or portico is in 
proportion to the height of the order, the lower must the pitch of 
the pediment be made, in order to preserve harmony and consis¬ 
tency between the height of the buHding atu:l that of its roof. 

Here we must take our leave of Professor Wolff for the pre¬ 
sent, hoping that it will not be very long before the appearance 
of the continuation which he promises will enable us to return to 
his interesting and able inquiries. Even as mere speculative 
ppinions, his observations are highly deserving attention; but we 
are willing to anticipate much practical good from their dissemi¬ 
nation,—more discriminating and enlightened views of th^ art on 
the }>art of criticism, and emancipation from that servile spMt of 
routine, which, while it damps all inventive energy in t|iqf£e^i- 
tect, and in fact degrades him to a mere mechanic, is, as mily 
evidence too clearly proves, no protection against the extravagan¬ 
cies of perverted taste and caprice. Nor is caprice rendered at 
all tesis,offensive by its being associated with hopeless dulness. 
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quantum pauperum est, venire huc^ et liberis suis petere 
pecunias cceperint, siti^uli nunquam exsatiabuntur; respublica 
duficiet; ^ ^ et sccuri onines aliena subsidia cxpectabunt, sibi 
ignavi, nobis graves.” Such was the reply of Tiberius to some 
importunate applicants for places in the Homan Black-book. 
Although spoken of the high>born, it may likewise be addressed to 
sucli as seek to be entered in the Black>book of the parish. And 
unless the new Commissioners find means to stop the mischief as 
successfully as the old emperor, we may hereafter find reason to 
exclaim --‘defickt respublica . 

But, though most sorely afflicted, our owli country is not the 
only oqe suflcring under the disease. In Great Britain the 
paupers compose one-sixth of the inhabitants. In Holland and 
Belgiam they are one-seventh, and in Switzerland one-tenth; 
whilst in France and the German confederacy they are oao^ 
twentieth; in Austria, Italy, Sweden, Denmark,and Portugal,one- 
twenty-fifth, and in Prussia and Spain only one-thirtieth. 

Of the causes of this great discrepancy it is not our present 
business to speak. Let us content ourselves with laying before 
our readers some of the information concerning pauperum in 
France —the most important of the continental nations—-which 
is afibrded by the productions prefixed to this paper, and resulting, 
in part, from our own investigation. 

The calculations of M. de Villeneuve are based upon inquiries 
made^ immediately before thg^vents of J830. Affairs of more 
pressing importance have,^,CT^gcd the attention of the Govern-, 
mqnt, since tha| period, the exclusion of inquiries of this kind; 
so that no late information can be obtained. But it may be 
safely assumed that the number of jpaupers has not diminished. 
It is more likely to have increased. M. de Villeneuve seems to 
have conducted his researches with diligence and care, and his 
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^eoqnt may §af«Iy taken as a fair approximation to the 
truth, which is almost all that can be said of arithmetical statistics. 

By a French pauper, we* mean any Frenchman subsisting per¬ 
manently, or for a considerable time, and either in whole or in part, 
upon public taxation, charitable endowments, Or private charity. 

In 1830, the population, of France was 31^880,674* and the 
number of paupers (exclusive of aged persons, foundlings, and 
others maintained in hospitals) 1,58.^340. In the department du 
Nord, every sixth inhabitant is a pauper; in the Pas de Calais' 
every eighth; in the department du Rhone the proportion of pau¬ 
pers is one-thirteenth; in the departments of tiie Aisne, Seine, and 
Somtne, one-fourteenth; whilst in those of the Meuse, Meurthe, 
and Moselle, it is one-thirtieth; iu those of the Lozi^re and Lower 
Rhine one-foirtieth; and iu that of the Creuse only ‘eighth. 

For convenience* France may be carved into three sets of depart¬ 
ments, taken without reference to geographical bearing; viz.;— 

The worst set, containing 20 departments and 10,062,769 
inhabitants, of whom one-thirteenth are paupers. 

The middling set, embracing thirty-eight departments and 
containing 13,043,514 inhabitants, of whom onoHwenty-tldrd are 
paupers. 

And the best set, comprising twenty-eight departments and 
8,774,391 inhabitants, of whom one-thirtjf-third are paupers. 

The proportion of paupers varies greatly between town and 
country. If all places above iiftecn hundred souls be reckoned as 
towns, it will be fodnd that, of their 7,762,450 inhabitants, 
767,245, or about one-tenth, are paupers; whilst 819,195 per¬ 
sons, or about one-thirtieth, are paupers out of the 24,205,718 
country people. 

The geographical division of France in familiar use, exhibits 
the following proportions; viz.; 

The nineteen departments of the centre comprise a proportion 
of about one to twenty-three—the fourteen Eastern depart¬ 
ments, one to thirty—the thirty-two Southern departments, one 
to twenty-three—the fifteen Western, one to nineteen,—and the 
six Northern, one to nine. The dlfiferencc is surprising, and 
shows, that, a large portion of French pauperism exists, as with 
ourselves, in masses. Qf the wor s^ ^et of departments only three 
. are. comprehended in the -—lltosc of the Loiret, Seine, 

and Xiower Seine; whilst none are ^ be found in the East, 
The features of both these districts (some of which are 

obyioy«j^|bni>ectcd with the growth of pauperism) are the same. 
The hlwiate is temperate* Wine, maize, and nearly all the pro- 
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duce.of French husbandry are grovrh througliout. The popula¬ 
tion is essentially agridultural^ and thp number of small owners 
great. Nearly every village possesses public property from 
M'hich the poorer sort derive benefit. The dioit d’ajfouage, or 
right of taking fufil in the national and village woods, for a small 
consideration paid to the village and oftentimes free of charge, is 
almost universal. In a great number of localities the larger por¬ 
tion of the village property is divided by rotation amongst the 
inhabitants for short terms ^id at low rents, and the funds from 
these sources arc applied towards diminishing the local expenses. 
The droit de ptircours and droit de vaine pdturet or common rights 
of feeding stock on the plough and grass lands of private persons, 
after the harvest and aftermath till seed and spring time, are 
equally general, and, although great hindrances to farming im¬ 
provements, afford important conveniencics to the peasantry. 

The South likewise comprises three departments of the bad 
set; viz,, those of the Rh6iie, Bouches du Rhone, and Tarn and 
Garonne. The climate is warm and the venter short, by which 
the suffering from cold and the necessity for outlay iu fuel and 
clothing are diminished. Landed property is more divided than 
in the rest of France. The villages are generally possessed of 
common rights and property, and, in addition to the produce of 
the centre and Fast, this district possesses the chestnut and olive 
trees and the silk-worm. 

« St 

The West comprehends nine of the bad departments; viz. 
those «f the Cotes dii Nord, Finist^rre, Ille and Vilaine, Lower 
Loire, Morbihan, Mayennc, Onic, Sartbe, and Two Sevres. 
The first five of these compose the territory of Brittany, and ex¬ 
hibit a proportion.of one-sixteenth as paupers, which is partly 
attributable to the great and sudden diminutioq of the linen 
manufacture, occasioned by the introduction of cottons, and to the 
political disorders to which Briftaiiy has been so long exposed. 
The four other unfavoured departments labour more or less under 
the same disadvantages; whilst the rest of the Western district, 
partaking of most of the advantages of the South, exhibits an 
equal exemption from pauperism. ' 

Of the six Northern departments, five are comprised in the 
worst set. In this district the climate makes fuel and clothing 
objects of first-rate necessity^ ,The population is more abundant 
than elsewhere. There are but few villages in the possession'of 
forest or common rights. Landed property is but little divided, 
agriculture is carried on with considerable dtkpitals, and the 
farming peasants are day-lt|bourer8> The towns arc engaged in 
the cotton manufacture, which has been exposed for a long time 
to extreme fiuctuatious. 

VOL, XV. NO. XXIX. at 
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7he proportion of one to thirteen, appearing in the bad set of 
departments, is a mean proportion. The actual proportion varies 
in each. In the department of the North it is one to six; in that 
of the Pas de Calais, one to eight; in those of the Rh6ne, Aisne, 
Seine, Somme and Vinist^rrc, one to fourteen; Bouches du 
Rhone, one to fifteen; Cotes du Nord, Die and Vilaine, Loiret, 
and Lower Seine, one to sixteen; Mnyenne, one to seventeen; 
and Lower Loire, Morbihan, Oise, Orde, Tarn and Garonne, 
Sarthe, and Two Sevres, one to eigiiteen. 

The paupers in the middling set vary from one in nineteen in 
the department of the Ain, to one in twenty-eight in that of the 
Puy de Ddme. Half have a mean proportion of one to twenty- 
one, and half of one to twenty-five. 

Ip the best set the proportion varies between one to twenty- 
eight in the departiiieut of the Cote d’Or, and one to fifty-eight in 
tliat of the Creusc. Half average rather more than one in thirty, 
and half soiiicw'hat exceed one in fifty. 

In the department ’'du Nord, w'here pauperism has reached a 
height surpassed in few districts even in England, we find a popu¬ 
lation of 9f>2j848, of whom dC)B,U6 are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and 394,782 in manufactures, chiefly cotton. The entire 
number of paupers is l63,4o3, exclusive of 7667 a^ed persons 
and others subsisting in the hospital. The proportion of agri¬ 
cultural paupers is about one in thirteen; the others belong alipost 
entirely to the manufacturers, and in some places form a fearful 
proportion of the wiiole number of the inhabitants. ThuS|. in 
Lille, the population is 70,0(X), and the paupers are 22,281 

Vaiencienues . . , 19,841.o,047 

Cambrai .... 17,Q3l . . ... . . 4,150 

Dunkirk .... 24,517 4,880 

The quantity of mendicancy in France is below what would be 
inferred from the spectacle presented in the districts to which the 
majority of our countrymen coniine their excursions. The entire 
number of beggars i8^198,153, which exhibits a proportion of one 
to one hundred aud sixty-five upon the aggregate population, and 
one to eight upon the body of paupers. In the Centre^ etvery 
fourteenth pauper is a beggar; in the East, every ninth; in the 
Souths every seventh; in the West, every fifth; and in the North, 
every tenth. In the bad set of departments the proportion of 
beggars to paupers is about one to eleven ; in the middling set, 
abotiit one to twelve; and in the best set, one to eight. The 
minimutn is in the department of the Seine (Paris), where it is 
only one to forty-six; and the maximum in those of Fiiiisi^rre, 
llle. and Vilaine, and the Creuse, (the last being the most exempt 
from pauperism,) where it is as high as one to two. It would, 
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therefore, seem tliat, if (he absolute quantity of beggary is a useful 
fact to be known iu statistics, its quantity relative to the mass of 
pauperism is not much worth knowing, except as showing the value 
of the measures which are adopted for its prevention or repression. 

We had intended to furnish the comparative amounts of pau* 
perism and crime from M, de Villeneuve and the late CompU 
Rendu of the French piinister of justice; but as the facts do not 
appear to correlate, as they are well known to do, it would be a 
bootless task, without entenng upon a minuter investigation than 
we have space for. 

Of the French institutions connected with pauperism, the first 
in order arc the laws against vagrants and beggars, the history of 
which may be briefly sketched. One of Charlemagne's eapitula* 
ries forbad the giving of alms to beggars, and, by a sort of antici¬ 
patory relief-law, enjoined each locality to support its own pau¬ 
pers— suos quiet/ue civitas pauperes aliio. In the twelfth century 
the beggars by profession were an object of alarm in all the lead¬ 
ing cities, and during that and the following centuries they 
formed, according to Dulaure, {Histoire de Paris,) one-fifth of 
the population of Paris. Saint Louis ordered them to be banished 
from that city. In 1350, King John ordained that the able- 
bodied poor should quit Paris, and not beg, under pain of whip¬ 
ping and the pillory, and, on a third offence, of being branded 
with a hot iron, and banished. These injunctions were renewed 
in 15^4. Two years afterwards, the parliament of Paris ordered 
able-bodied beggars to be chained two and two, and employed in 
cleansing the streets and sewers ; and, in 1535, such as were not 
natives of that city were commanded to w'ithdraw to their birth¬ 
places, and work for a livelihood, on pain of being hanged— sous 
peine de la hart, About the same time a royal ordinance was 
published for the whole kingdom, enjoining the able-bodied poor 
to work, under pain of banishment, and forbidding women, 
children, and infirm persons to beg, under pain of whipping. 
Ten years later, an ordinance was issued HSr Henry II. ordering 
male beggars to be sent to the galleys, lo which the local magis¬ 
tracy of certain towns added muiihtmi. In 1656 an edict put 
the ordinance of Henry II. into fresh vigour, and forbad eliiis* 
giving to beggars, on pain of being fined four livres parisis; and 
the public were bound to hand them o^er to the police* l^es^ 
regulations w'ere made in order to ensure the enforcement of cei^ 
tain rules, by wliich a general hospital was established in Paris 
for the maintenance of the aged and infirm, and the employment 
of the able-bodied poor. The directors had power to imprifoti, 
whip, and put in the pillory the inmates; and, as an addldopal 
guarantee, an edict of j661 ordered beggars, who had thrice iti.^ 

m2 
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cufred punishment in the hospital, to be sent to the galleys. In 
Io^5 and 1687, three edicts appeared, ordering the ordinance of 
Henry If. to be put in force ithroughoitt the entire kingdom. All 
houseless beggars and vagabonds, such as passed for old soldiers, 
or should assemble to above four in number, wc3re to be tried by 
a species of martial law (pt;ev6talement)f and condemned, the 
men to the galleys, and the women to be yihipped, branded and 
banished, with pain of deatli in cases of resistance. Domiciled 
beggars W'ere to be whipped and marl^ed for a second offence, and 
on a third, were to be sent to the galleys, or if women, to bride¬ 
well {mahon de force). The injudicious severity of these mea¬ 
sures prevented their execution; the galleys w’ould not have held 
all the Qnhdemned. In 1709, in consequence of the scarcity, the 
number of beggars in Paris had increased to 50,000. Some 
years afterwards, the regent entertained a plan for banishing them 
to the colonies, but he was opposed by the parliament; and ano¬ 
ther project for employing them at convict labour on the roads 
W'as abandoned from an apprehension of the danger to travellers. 
Various edicts of Louis XV. ordered beggars to be imprisoned, 
branded, and, for certain offences, sent to the galleys. At the 
beginning of his successor’s reign, their number hud again become 
so alarming, and the previous regulations were found so ineffica¬ 
cious, or had been so much neglected, that an ordinance was 
issued, (13th July, 1777,) by the advice of Turgot, which sur¬ 
prises by its severity. Able-bodied male beggars and vagrants, 
from sixteen to sixty, without means of livelihood, and who sSiouid 
have exercised no regular calling for fdx months, were to be sent 
forthwitii to the galleys; and w'otiicn, children and old men, en¬ 
gaged in the same pursuit, shut up in'^ati hospital. At the same 
time various beggars* bouses were to be established for the re¬ 
ception of aged and infirm paupers, and for the employment of 
the able-bodied; but so little progress was made with tliese 
receptacles, that no more than thirty w'ere in existence at the 
Revolution. The Legislative Assembly took up the subject of 
mendicancy, but did little more than declare, that the legal regu¬ 
lation of beggars was not an infringement of the new-invented 
“ Rights of Man.** The Convention supplied the deficiency. 
“ Ce mot honteux de mendiant ne fut jamais 4crit dans le dic- 
tionnaire du r^publicain,* said the Report of Barrcre, and there¬ 
upon the assembly decreed, (law' of loth October, 1793,) that in 
each.district work should be found for paupers, with wages one- 
fourth beneath the average rate; and, to punish such as should 
prefer begging to t|jis, resource, each department was to have a 
beggars* bridewell (maUon de repression), where beggars were to 
be' sent to hard labour for one or two years; and on a third 
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offence, or if not domiciled, on a second, were to be transported 
to Madagascar. The confusion of the times prevented the esta- 
blisiiment both of bridewells and colony, and matters remained on 
their old footing till 1808, when Napoleon, taking the subject in 
hand with his usual precipitancy, ordered a beggars’workhouse 
{depot de mendians) to be established in each department; anid to 
give further efficacy to this provision, articles were inserted in the 
new Penal Code for the piiinshment of vagrants and beggars with 
from three to six months’ imprisonment, (Art. 271, 274,) and the 
laJer were to be sent to the depots at the expiration of their sen¬ 
tences. In departments unprovided with dep6ts, able-bodied beg¬ 
gars were to be sent-to goal for from one to three months, and, if 
found out of their cantons, from six months to two years, (Art. 
275). And both vagrants and beggars punished under these 
articles were afterwards to be at the disposal of the government, 
i. e. subject, if necessary, to a forced residence in a particular 
spot, for the purpose of being watched by the police.—(Art. 
44.) The depots, like most of Napoleon’s establishments, were 
but partially erected, 'and those which were erected instead 
of being reserved for beggars, sujrfc into indiscriminate recepta¬ 
cles for paupers, whom their own ingenuity, or the suggestions 
and assistance of the petty local authorities, readily qualified for 
admission. The abuses were so great that the Restoration abo¬ 
lished most of those that had been established, and the tribu¬ 
nals have since limited the operation of the law to Art. 275. 
lint tills is seldom enforced except in the capital and certain large 
towns, or on particular occasions, requiring an extraordinary rid¬ 
dance of persons become,dangerous to the public peace: so re- 
pugnuiil does it sel/m to (he feelings of Judges to punish men for 
doing that which it is difficult to prove they have any means of 
avoiding. ’J'he annual number of beggars convicted does not ex¬ 
ceed 500—a very small portion of the 108,000 mentioned by M. de 
Villencuve. The law against vagabonds is^executed with greater 
severity. But neither law-, in practice, deserves the severe stric¬ 
tures with which both have been visited by several French 
writers, by whom it is contended that, in addition to their in¬ 
humanity, these laws present unjust obstacles to a free circulation 
of labour. Such laws are to be judgpd of rather by local or 
temporary peculiarities than by considerations of so vagub a 
character. 

“ At the present day,” says M. de Villeneuve, ** the right of 
the poor to legal relief {assistance obiigie) is not recognised in 
France.” A mighty contrast with Ihe principle which^ according 
to some, makes the right to relief the poor man’s freehold! With 
the exception of the faint trace appearing in Charlemagne‘S^ dapi- 
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ttlHifj, and an alleged assignment of a fourth of the chutiA 

nSvenues to the poor, the first mention of legal relief occurs in 
aodie letters-patent of Francis I., of 6th of Nov. 1544, by which 
a general board was formed at Paris, composed^ of thirteen citi^ 
sens and four counsellors of the parliament, with powers to raise 
annually upon the princes, seigneurs, ecclesiastics, and other pro** 
prietoirs^ an alms tax {taxe d^aum6ne)f and jurisdiction to constrain 
the rate*>payer8 (cotis^s). This rate was destined for such of the 
poor as could ncrt get admission into the endowed diaritable in'- 
atitutions, and wUs distributed in kind by the clergy. The liability 
of the rate-payers, distinctly established by this instrument, was 
repeatedly recognised during the same century by several subse- 
i}uent ordinances, particularly in 1566 and 1586; but neitlier the 
means of enforcing the administration of relief,noreven the abstract 
right to it, were allowed to the poor. The ordinance of 1586, due 
fb Chancellor de THdpital, enjoined the inhabitants of other towns 
to support each its own poor by tax {contribution') or otherwise, 
and according to proper ordering. The Paris board seems to 
have fallen into disuse during the succeeding century, and to have 
been replaced by a board in each parish, the ecclesiastical division 
being adopted instead of the civil, doubtless for the convenience 
of the parish clergy, who were the chief managers of the indigent. 
In 1740, the parliament of Paris ordered that the curates, tAurch** 
wardens, and leading {notables) parishioners should meet at the 
parish board to provide relief, and should make out two lisjs, one 
of the poor and another of the householders {habitans), and the 
latter were to be forced to contribute according to their means ; 
and, if need were, recourse might be Jh®fi to an additional levy of 
king's taxes. The pauper's right to be inscribed on the list of 
the poor, if such a right existed, seems to have been ascertained 
by the laws against beggars, which, as we have seen, empowered 
Ae police to confine beggars to their birthplaces; the difficulties 
reuniting from such management being doubtless eluded by the 
bubitaal irregularity with which public business was transacted. 
In Ae rest of France the practice of forced contribution w^ 
gradually abandoned; only a faint show of it was kept up in 
Paris. In 1783, according to a writer of that day,♦ the bowgem 
or better sort paid annually from thirteen to twenty*‘six sols, and 
the wealthiest only fifty. The National Assembly referred the 
subject of indigence to a committee, whose report, although ftd- 
loWed Ay no meakures bfifflpoitaiice, is worthy of remark, fnom 
its stating, in loose but tntelli^ble language, that the “ right" of 
the poor to relief a national debt.” Ibe committee itke- 


* Aiercier, Tableau de Tarisi 
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wise reported that relief was a national and not a heal charge, 
on tl)e ground of inequality of pressuroi and proposed that the 
revenues of all charitable in$titution&<«> hospitals and the like— 
should form a single fund| distributable amongst the departments 
according to their wants; the deficit to be supplied out of .^le 
king’s taxes. The money was to be-applied towards maintaining 
hospitals, succouring paupers at their dwellings, and instituting 
ateliers de charite, or estabj^shtnciUs of various sorts, where the 
poor might find work, which, according to the notions of the day, 
was supposed to be creatable at pleasure. In spite of its disor¬ 
derly philanthropy, the Assembly was alarmed at this new na¬ 
tional debt,” and let the matter drop; but the Couveution was less 
timorous. By a law of 19lh of March, 1793, it solemnly recog^- 
nised this national debt.” Hospital and other charity property 
was to be sold for the state. ‘‘ Plus d’aumfines, plus d’liopitaux!” 
said the reporter Barr^re: ‘^e’est la vanite sacerdotalc qiii cr6a 
Taumfine!” The poor were to be relieved out of the national 
property and public revenue. By another law’, of Sfith of June, 
1794, a book of “national beneficence” was to be opened, in 
which each department was to have the right of entering about 
UKX) names of paupers, {patriotes indigens,) who were to have 
yearly pensions of from loO to (iO francs, whilst relief was to be 
granted per capita for all children above a certain number in each 
poor family. Honorific annuities of 1@0 francs were awarded to 
unmarried mothers, (Jii/es.-rHeres,) for their services in giving chil¬ 
dren to the state. It is needless to say that tlie only part of these 
projects put into execution was the order for the disposal of hos¬ 
pital property, much of which was sold. The laws of the Con¬ 
vention were repeafe'd by a law of 27th of Nuvember, 1796> and 
the hospital property remaining unsold was restored to those 
establishments. 

The existing institutions for giving public relief are,—3. H6- 
pitauxt or sick hospitals. 2. Hospices^ or hospitals for the aged, 
infirm, foundlings, and the like. And, 3. Bureauss de bhnfaisance, 
or charity boards for administering the means of subsistence to 
the poor at their homes. The sick hospitals may be passed Jl>y; 
for, although the relief which tliey afibrd is for the most part gra* 
tttitous^vre shall allude to their reveiiue| preseutiy—yet so large 
a portion of the patients, particularly according to the habits o^ 
France, do not belong to die strictly indigent population, that it 
would he impossible to ascertain their real bearing upon pauper- 
ism. The inmates of the hospices are all paupers, with tlie eiccep- 
tioii of a small nuni<ber wlio pay peifsimis for their admissiotif. ]Bt 
1834, {Mambuteau, 69,) the number in the Paris endowments, 
exclusive of foundlings, was 13,737; the mean number at one 
time about 95CX), and the total yearly expenditure, 3,050,159 fr.. 
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or about IS/, cadj. Of the inajoiil}’ of the hospices in the depart- 
n^entSj and, we. may add, of the aick hospitals, no account exists, 
or, at best, the items are foi^ the most part buried in the unattain¬ 
able and inscrutable budgets of the pr4fets. Such of them as 
have 100,000 francs of income appear in thS accounts of the 
ministers of the interior or of commerce, according to the changes 
of ministerial arrangement, and would seem to exist in fifty-eight of 
tlie principal cities, and to lodge 'ii(i,^00 inmates. Of the found¬ 
ling hospitals we. have more information ; and as they bear on our 
bastardy law's, we may dwell on them at greater length. The 
virtual foundatiou of the vast establishment at Paris took place 
in 1670. During its early years, the number of infants annually 
received, was restrained within certain limits. In the first year it 
was 312 j in 1680, 890; and in 1700, I6OO, But in the follow¬ 
ing century the progression was more rapid. In 17^0, it had 
advanced to 3130; in 1750, to 3789; in 1760, to 5032; and in 
1780, it exceeded 7000. During the latter period, 2000 children 
annually arrived from the provinces round Paris by the hands of 
the common carriers; and of these, nine out of ten died during 
the journey, or shortly after reaching the hospital. It is needless 
to render an account of the various measures taken for the 
governance of these institutions. They sometimes succeed¬ 
ed in relieving particular hospitals from unequal pressure, but 
they entirely failed in diminishing the whole number exposed. 
Their present organization took place in 1811. Napoleon was 
possessed with the old fancy for encouraging population, *and in 
that view he ordered a foundling hospital to be established in 
each arrondissemeiit. A toin't or turning shelf, was to be adapted 
to the exterior wall, upon which ihe'depositOr was to place the 
infant; a bell, suspended for the purpose, was to be then rung; 
upon which the sister of charity, or guard, was to turn the shelf 
from within, and receive the deposit. By this contrivance, the 
modesty of the depositor, who was supposed to be generally of 
the female sex, was meant to be protected. The paternity of 
the child was excluded from investigation, and likewise the mater¬ 
nity, unless at the instance of the woman alleging herself to be 
the parent. The regulations for the nurture and apprenticeship 
of the children resemble those in similar institutions and adopted 
^for. parish children, except one (now abolished) for placing the 
male adults at the. disposal of the minister of war, to be med 
as soldiers. At the same time, the new penal code was furnished 
with highly penal provisions against child-dropping and killing, 
and joluntary abortiorr(ai t. 3D2, 31 7 , 349). Napoleon’s plan has 
received its appropriate reward. Child.^murder still maintains its 
usual proportion to other homicides; for it is not poverty, but 
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shame, that prompts to the practice; and neither hospitals nor 
the abominable machinery of secret midwifery^ can conceal 
pregnancy. In 1809, the number of foundlings in France was 
69*000. Since the measure of 1811 it has advanced to 84,500 
in 1815; to 102,l*b0in 1820; to 119,900 in 1825; to 125,000 
in 1830; and during the last four years it has advanced with a 
still more remarkable acceleration. At Paris, the proportion of 
foundlings to births was as^l to 10; it is now little less than 
1 to 4. The number of foundlings in that hospital at the end 
of 1853, was 17,433; the number received in 1834, was 5693: 
making a total of 23,126. Thanks to the improvements 
in the treatment of infants, the wholesale infanticide so justly 
imputable to these institutionsf (founded, be it kept in mind, to 
prevent child-killing by retail) has deci'eased. In 1780, the mor¬ 
tality during the 6rst year was eight out of ten; at present, it is 
reduced to a trifle above seven out of ten; the average infant mor¬ 
tality of France, during the same age, being a fride above four 
out of ten. We have no means of ascertaining the existing num¬ 
ber of these hospitals, but there is hardly a department without 
a specific establishment or adequate accommodation in hospices 
of another character. The expense has advanced in a parallel 
proportion to the numbers. It amounts at present to 11,500,000 
francs per annum; the Paris institution alone costing, last year, 
1,731,239 francs. A useful inquiry might be made into the effect 
of these establishments on the married—a point on which W'e are 
only able to repeat a general, and, as we believe, a well-grounded 
suspicion that a large share of the children exposed are of legiti¬ 
mate birth. If we may trust q Report of the Academy of Sciences 
upon the work of a‘French statistician,;]; the legitimate children 
form one-haff. ‘*Nous observons,” says the reporter, “que parmi 
** ceiix qui sont veiius ^ I’hospice (d Paris) il u'y a peut-fetre pas 
** moins d'enfans provciiant des noeuds legitimes que des fruits de 
** I’inconduite * * #. Sur dix enfans naturels portes sur les re- 
** gistres de I’^tat civil, quatre seulement avaient abandonnes 
** par leurs parens.” This reasoning would be conclusive, if it 
could be shown that all the children came from the locality to 
which the numbers refer, which is doubtful, as is seen by 
what has been stated concerning the ai;rivals by the common 
carriers. * * * Ce qui nous paratt prouver,” continues the 
reporter, ce qu’on vient de' dire, e’est que le nombre des enfans 
** apport^s d I'hospice est beaucoup plus grand en hiver qu*en 

“■ --— -»-ac-*;... 

* See 'Rousseau’s Coufesiions, ii. 7. 

f The mortalitj is least in tiie Paris hospital, and greatest in the DubHo. 

t M. Benoiston de Chfiteauneaf. 
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** 6t6f et dans ies ann^es de disette que dans celies de Taboiid* 
'* ance.” It may be questioned, nevertheless, whether the pecu* 
liar evils createdi by the bastardy laws, before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, were not more formidable, in many 
respeots, than those resulting from these institutions; for, if each 
department possesses one of these hot-beds> with us each parish 
famished the same encouragement, by giving the female parent 
the Isecurity of Bridewell against the male. A curious inquiry 
might be made into the comparative frequency of illegitimate birtii 
in die two countries. We doubt whether it would turn out to 
our own advantage. The average proportion in France is as 
1 to 13.164; but it varies (almost in the same ratio as the density 
of the population) from 1 to S3 to 1 to 2^. A second inquiry 
might be made into the number of children left chargeable to 
parishes by runaway parents, so as to form a second parallel with 
the practice of our neighbours. 

But the institutions, specifically devoted to paupers, enumerated 
by M. de Villeneuve, are the Bureaux de Bieufauance* They 
owe their existence to the law of 27 Nov., 1790, already adverted 
to. According to that law, a board was to be established in each 
canton, to manage the hospitals, and also to make distributions 
among the indigent. The times were not favourable to putting 
the latter branch of the law into extensive activity, but the prin¬ 
ciple was not foi^otteii, and, on the first appearance of tranquil¬ 
lity, was eagerly recurred to by the consular government. In 
1801, improvements were made in the regulations, knd the system 
was realized in many of the principal towns. But these boards 
owe their present form and exteiisiqn to the Restoration, the at¬ 
tention of the executive being forcibly drawn to the subject by the 
wide suffering that followed the reverses of 1814-13, and the 
contemporaneous failure in the harvest. According to the exist¬ 
ing organization, in every considerable town, containing cither an 
hospital or a hospice, a committee of management, composed of 
five of the principal inhabitants, under thepresidency of the mayor, 
is appopted by the home minister, and, in the smaller towns, by 
the fv4fet. A charity board, composed in the same manner, is 
named for each canton and large city, if judged necessary by the 
local authorities. Th^conimittee and board can, and, in practice, 
generally do, unite in one body. The office is gratuitous. Each 
baa its paid treasurer, and sontetimes a treasurer in common, who 
is obliged to fmrni^ deposit security, and to submit bis accounts 
to an annual audit#, by the council of prefecture. In Paris, 
where the difficulties are greater and more complicated, the me¬ 
chanism is more extensive and minute. By an ordinance of the 
2nd of July, 1816, a charity board is appointed in eedh of the 
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twelve wards {arrondimtMm\ consisting of the aia^'or of the irord, 
his adjuncts, or aids, the officiating priests, the protestant minister, 
(if any,) and twelve of the principal t<ttotables) inhabitantsi the 
latter of whom are named by the minister of the interior, and are 
annually renewable by a fourth. Each board has its paid secre* 
tary^reasurer, furnishing deposit security. And the twelve boards 
act independently of each other, but under the superintendence 
of the council which manage8»the hospitals and h&spice$. 

I'he revenues of the charity boards are derived from the follow¬ 
ing sources, viz.: First—when acting in unison with the hospi¬ 
tals, they take all that can be spared out of the revenues of the 
latter, which, in their turn, consist of the income from hospi¬ 
tal property, allowances from the town tolls (octrois), for the 
most part in the nature of an excise, tolls of markets, tines, 
and forfeitures in courts of justice, taxes on play tickets and 
public amusements, the protits of the rnonts de pike,* money 
paid for admission, and arising from work done, by the inmates. 
Where no hospitals exist, the same revenues, or such of them as 
are available, are paid directly to the boards. Second—legacies, 
gifts, and the interest of savings. Third—church poor-boxes, and 
church-plates, public subscriptions, charity sermons, balls, and 
similar resources, as practised in England. And fourth—in 
cases of extreme necessity, a levy of an addition to the govern- 

* The rnonts da piSU were introduced in the middle of the last century, but their 
present organisation did not lake place till the Year IX. Their object is to protect the 
poor against usury. Tliuy are confided to a division of the hospital hoards, and are di¬ 
vided into central and branch establishments. Each is managt^ by a salaried director, 
who has the necessary subordinates for transacting the business of pawning, and both 
directors and tlieir subordinates furnish deposit security. The capitals of the mants de 
fidti arc made up of the security deposits of the responsible persons employed in 
charitable institutions, and of borrowed money, fur which they pay interest at four per 
cent, for tlie deposits, and from throe to three and a half for loans'! The Paris mont de 
fiiti borrows at three and :i half pur cent. The net profits are paid to the hcsfutal 
treasury, and, last year, the Paris Establishment yielded S3l,970 francs. The interest 
on pledges varies in different places, and, in some degtt»e, according to the wants of 
fhe hospitals, lu Paris, it has lately been reduced from twelve to nine per cent. At 
Cambrui, it is fifteen •, at Bergucs, ten. In some places it is greater in the branch than 
in the central establishments; Urns, at Lifle, it is twelve per cent., and atllotibaia, 
and other places in that department, fifteen. There are Certain go-betweens, who suit 
oMOasibly as agents to deposit and redeem hedges; but it woold seem that their real 
bnrineis is to i^d to the loan of the mont dt but at an increased interest} secu¬ 
ring themselves by a simulated purchase of the pawn ticifet; and by tliese means, iftie 
ptetended protection afforded oy tim monopoly is defeatetK Ghiodesttnc pawning, 
witlKHit tbe intervention of the viumts-ds seems also to be extensively practised, 
notwtthstariding ^e s^erity of tire penal code (drt. 4tl), which inflicts from a tortnight’s 
to three months’ inip^isonment, and a fine bf from 100 to 3000 francs, on the leimcr. 
Sttsmge as it may seem, it has bean discovered that much of tbe pawning tadees plaob 
to procare means for gatnldmg in the petty lottenM. Tn iSfO, 4t wa» remarkod'ipft 
Brussels, where tbe same insl^tions eabt, that, when the loUcra, termed tiieCkoOeise 
lotteiy, was suppressed tn that'dty, the number of pledge dum^ the suuceeflUiig 'fi^ 
months, was less by 7,839', ««ld uf vedetbptlonsv more by S,d09, tbau its botftiK 
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xnent taxes, under the name of centimes additionnels, sometimes 
made in and for a particular commune, and sometimes extending 
over a whole department. The government reserves to itself the 
right of judging of the cases requiring the local levies, and its 
rigour is such, that the amount annually levied for relief, including 
small surpluses of taxes accidentally remaining in the hands of the 
local tax-collectors, has hitherto not exceeded 2,000,000 francs. 
The.portion of revenue yielded by leach source may be understood 
by the following abstract of the last year’s income of the fifth 


arrondissement at Paris, viz:— 

fr. c. 

From Hospital-board. 7f2,6dl 69 

Donations and collections ...... 18,962 60 

Poor boxes and cburcli plates.... 1,471 98 

Interest of savings . 665 72 

Extraordinaries . 565 S4 


94,522 33 

of M'hich about 33,000 francs would appear to be derived from 
the octrois^ or public taxation. There was also a balance from 
the previous year of 22,727fr. 78c, (Proccs-Verbal). 

The principle by which the boards are guided in administer¬ 
ing relief is the salutary—the indispensable one of visitation 
of the paupers at their own dwellings. The present practice is 
only an improvement on that which had been always followed 
in France, both by public and private charitable bodies. To 
carry it into effect, an indefinite number of visiters* of both 
sexes, {commissaires-visiteurs and dames de charil^,) — in all 
about a thousand—voluntarily join the boards, but without 
the right of deliberation. We spei&k more-particularly of Paris, 
but a similar practice prevails in the departments. Each arron¬ 
dissement is subdivided into twelve quarters, and each quarter is 
placed under the superintendence of one of the board, and has its 
own resident visiters, varying in number from six to sixteen. 

The duties of such superintendent and his visiters are to visit 

_____ 

spending five mcntlis of the previous year.f The chief objection to giving facilities to 
pawning, is identical with that against abolisiting the usury Jaws, in so far as they re¬ 
spect persons noder years of discretion, and the hospitals have often been reproached 
for obtaining money by such means. But it may be questioned whether restrictions, 
either on borrowers or iendefs, can have any other effect than to worsen the situation 
of borrowed. Add if pawntngi gambling, dram-drinkine, or other misconduct, cannot 
be stopped, why not force them to have their good side? 

^^ i . r v '* .I T-l " . — -—■■ ■■ . — —' - >* - ■— -' . . . . 

f A A ^te, it appears, on the authority of M. Batnbuteau, that, since 

tbC pr4^woilliy niullipiic»t|oa of tbe Paris savings’ banks, since 1832, the deposits 
ba^je foereased UHom 3,643)d00 francs in that year, to 17,269,226 francs in 1834; and 
, that, during the same period, tite pawning has decreased from 17,600,000 francs, to 
10,711,423 francs; a fact which, although taken with due allowance for the intervening 
increase of employment, speaks strot|gly in favour of the banks. 
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new applicants, and repoit their cases to, the board, and also to 
visit old applicants, to watch tlieir conduct, the use which ^ijiej 
make of the relief, and the state andmumber of their families. 
Relief is chiefly administered in kind, —another most important 
principle — and mostly through the medium of tickets upon 
the baker, butcher, &c., appointed in each quarter by the board. 
One or more medical dispensaries {mauons de secours) are kept 
up in each arrondissemeut, and served by some of the sisters of 
charity,hired for the purpose.* Relief in money is reserved for 
the aged and the inflrm, with few exceptions. As the mode of 
relief is one of the most interesting features of the subject, we 
shall give, from the offleial account {Proch^Verhat), the divisions 
of expenditure in the fifth arrondissement last year. They conflrm 
an account drawn up some years since by M. Degerando*" from 
private, and therefore disputable, sources of information of the 
combined expenditure of the twelve boards, an ofiicial account 
not being in existence. 

In Kind. fr. , c. , In Money. fr. c. 

Bread, flour, incai, and brutli 35,^87 71 i To persons above 70 and 80, 

Fuel .. 1,736 23* or blind . 22,202 0 

Clothing ... 22,961 36 I Allowance on vaccination, to 

Lodging . 250 0 sick nurses, and the like.. 2,542 25 

Medicine. 5,158 47 Special allowance to various 

Schooling. 7,754 48 paupers. 3,409 50 

Surplus, specific legacies, &:c., 

73,148 25 j chiefl;y given to the aged 
- j and infirm...... 6,701 80 

' 34,945 55 


• Total, lbs, 093fr. 80c. 

The money allowance is made in addition to the relief in kind, 
and is flxed at present at eight francs per month for paupers above 
eighty; at five, for those above seventy; at five for the blind; 
and at three for the infirm; and the first three of these classes, as 
it would appear by the foregoing account, take more than two- 
thirds of the whole money-allowance. It may be added, that 
meat and broth are almost exclusively restricted to the same 
classes and to lying-in women. 

The entire number of persons entered upon the lists of the 
Paris boards last year was 68,986, of whom 16,167 were men, 
28,021 women, and S4,7.98 children; but it is understoodf that 
more than one-third of the whole get tliemselves inscribed in 
order to have the power of sending tbbir childi'en to the charity- 
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boards’ sebools^ or Iq be qualified as paupers for admission into 
the hospices, or for having the privilege of keeping street-'S tails 
and baskets; ao that the actual number relieved may be taken to 
be 45,000, and of these 15,8S6, or more than one*third, are 
above sixty years of age {Etal Numcnque, J^'c.)i an additional 
evidence of the caution exercised in the distribution. 

The total expenditure, of the same boards last year was 
2,038,177 francs. We have not succeeded in discovering an 
account of the portion specifically destined for relief; but if an 
average be struck for all Paris, grounded upon what has been 
mentioned of the example of the fifth arroudisacmeut {Proch^ 
Verbal, ^c,),* we shall find that the total of the relief amounted 
to 1,793,337 francs. This sum would yield witliin a trifle of 
38 francs for each pauper. But such an average must not be 
too nnueb insisted on; for, in addition to the inequality iu the rate 
of relief, according to age and the like, it should be stated that 
one-third of the whole receive only temporary succour, principally 
during the winter half-year. 

The bright side of this mode of administering relief to the poor 
must have been easily visible to our readers. Relief is not founded 
oil legal right; but is given and received in the form and with the 
feelings of charity. Avoir recours a la charilt, is the popular ex* 
pressioii for denoting an application to a charity-board, and is 
in striking contrast with the demand, at once insolent and abject, 
for parish-pay. The pauper is well impressed with the know¬ 
ledge of the limited nature of the funds at the disposal of the 
boards. Penury alone is not a sufficient title for solicitation. 
He must still procure the countenance and interest of a visiter. 
And these causes, joined to the severe discrimination of the boards 
ill ultimately granting the relief, have succeeded, at Paris, in 
checking the augmentation of the numbers succoured, contrary to 
the results of all other legal iostitutions for the assistance of the 
poor. One evidence of this is the disuse into which the still- 
existing law for sending the indigent to their birth-places has 
faillen, which would not have occurred if the pressure were much 
on the increase. Out of 3,347 adults relieved in 1834, iu the 
fifth^rrondisseroeht, 2,196 were not, of Parisian birth* and 179 npl 
of French extraction.— {Proch-Verbal, ^c.) But a stronger 
circumstance in favoflr of this system is the positive and nn- 
doubted decrease of applicants from 102,806, before the ordinance 
of l$l6, tp an average of 60,000, during several successive years 
up to 1830. Tbe subsequent want of epiployment and the 

... . . . .. . . . .-4 ------ --- -- 

* Schools, 7,754fr. 4Sc., Managemeot, lg,64Sfr< 4Sc.,3B20,40Sfr. 30c., to be 
deducted. 
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cholera have aince given an increase to the number, bhli it is not 
expected to be permanent.—The virtues of the systeni wiU ap<«^ 
pear in a stronger light, if this permanency of numbers be com<^ 
pared with the sliocking augmentation that we have adverted to 
in the children despatched to,the foundling hospitals, which, to a 
certain degree, resemble in principle our own system of poor 
relief. 

But the doubtful side of the French institutions must not be 
overlooked. In the first placd, it is not clear that their operation, 
in Parint gives a complete picture of Parisian pauperism or of 
its alleviations. Private charity acts widely. According to M. 
Deg^rando {Vmteurf ^c.) a single charitable association, strictly 
of a private nature, unde7 the management of the clergy, and 
acting upon the same principles, and to some extent with the 
same machinery,* as the Bureaux de Bienfaimnce, distributes at 
least one half as much as the latter. Various other private 
societies, as well as individual benebceuce, are in extensive and 
abundant activity. And the effect produced by all ought to be 
known before it can be safely averred that the boards are a suf» 
bcieiit check upon applications. The suspicion here suggested 
is strengthened by what passes in the department of the North, 
where the paupers entered upon the lists of the charity-boards 
are in an enormously greater proportion than at Paris, whilst the 
proportion of aged and infirm, instead of comprising one-^third of 
the number, extends to only one-seventh. A proportion of a 
sixth, or«as at Lille a little more than a third of the inhabitants, as 
paupers, would almost seem to defy not only the good-will but the 
powers of proper gratuitous visitation, and M. de Vilieneuve states 
that it is but little practised. * 

Ces sortes de fonctions, pen recherchees, ne sent gu^re excr¬ 
etes avec dtvouement, que par I'eifet d’un sentiment religieux assez 
fort pour braver tous les degotts et m6me les dangers qui les ac- 
compagnent. Ce degrt de vertu cst plus rare que la charitt qui se 
borne a donner ; aussi se trouve-t-on obligt, le plus souvent, de s'en 
reposer, pour la distribution des eecours, sur des agens ofheiaux qui, 
sous le nom de pautriseurs, remettent directement fargent ou les bona 
de pain, selon qu’ils le jugent convenable, dl’aprta les listes d*indigena 
qu'ilg ont la faculty de dresser sans cont^dle. Ce n'est que dans un 
trds |)etit nombre de paroisses ^ue dea amurs pu des dames de charitt 
distnhnent des secours a domicile aux malades et aux indigens,'*-— 
vol, ii. p. 6L 

A strong clieck is put upon the issue of funds from the public 
revenue, by the public authorities of the department. Out of 
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9^,985 francs distributed by the Bureaux de Bienfaisance only 
S!£0,985 francs proceeded from the government. But whether 
this restriction can be kept up, or whether the rigour of the ex¬ 
isting system of succour can be maintained, may^be questioned* 
Dans la plupart des communes,” says M. de Vtileneuve, “ les fonds 
adectes aux Bureaux de Bienfaisance, reunis aux produits des quotes et 
des dorut charitables, sont toujours insudlsans, surtout pendant la saison 
rigoureuse. Alors I’admioistration supcrieure est assaillie, de la part 
des conununes et des bureaux de diarite, de demandes tendant a 
autoriser des impositions extraordinaires pour venir aux sccours des 
pauvres. Dans plusieurs villes, en 1828 et 1829, on a raStfiie employe 
secrdteraent, a cet objet, des allocations destinees a d’autres services. 
L’imperieuse necessite ctait le motif et Texcuse d’actes aussi irreguliers; 
mnwtoTAXE Ues Pacvees (Poor’s Rate) s'est dij^ forcement introduite, 
avec /e^PAUPERis^ Axolais, dans cetfe for lion de la France, » * » 

L’administration n’a cesse, surtout dans Ics annees 1828 et 1829, 
dlipposer tous ses efforts au doveloppement ofiiciel de cette taxe. 
Mais en vain se deguise-t-elle sous le nom de travaux de charite ou 
de supplement de secours aux Bureaux de Bienfaisance, son existence 
est consacree de fait, et la force des choscs a fait reconnaitre Ic droit 
dcs pauvres a I’assistance publique. L’opinion gen6rale, dans le 
departement du Nord, est prepare a cette innovation dans la legislation 
fran9aise. ♦ * • Les abus speciaux a la taxe des pauvres en Angleterre 
se manifestent graduellement. On remqrque que, dans les communes 
du departement du Nord, le nombredes pauvres est toujours en rapport 
avec la qiiotite des fondations charitables.” 

And yet, observes M. <|e Villeneuve elsewhere, ^ 

'*]a plupart des administrations de bienfaisance n^osent entreprendre 
aucun essai d'amelioratior^s nouvelles, dans la crainte d'indisposer, par 
des.innovations sans succ^, une multityde en proie a toutes les horreurs 
du besoin.”—^vol. ii. pp. 61, 62. 

Nor is the small progress which'the system of charity-boards 
has made in the departments to be passed over. According to a 
French minister and economist,* only thirteen departments, con¬ 
taining a popiilation of 4,790,797—or about one seventh of the 
whole nation—have hud recourse to them. And of these the 
nupiber is said to hi|B 58S, and the expenditure only 1,045,053 
francs; from which some have taken occasion to infer the happy 
state df the departments, and others the inefficiency of the boards, 
whilst both reason on «i false basis, for their expenditure must be 
much greater, as may be seen by that of the boards of the 
single department of the ^North. The doubt excited, by the 
neglect of the departments concerns rather the applicability of the 
system to the rural dkfHcts. How, it may be asked, can a can¬ 
tonal board superintend the dispersed population of a district 


* M. DuchliteI,<Pe la Charit^; p. 416 . 
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twice as large as two average ^gltsh hnAdreds ? Of bow eaii a 
sufficiency of competent or even wilting Waiters be found in the 
ordinary country population of I^raUce? On the latter point, 
M.'de Villeiieuvf, speaking not only of the smaller commnnes 
but of considerable towns in thee North'i observes that 

“ Les'membres des bureaux decbatite.'ayantpeu de terns a sacriBef 
aux soins et h la visite dcs .pauvres, dont le notnbre est excessif, 
trouvent plus commode de determiner une allocation cn argent, et 
quel^uefois en pain, h des epoques fixei^ par mois ou par semaine.*’— 
vol. ii. p, 50. 

H'- .t , ^ 

A greater obstacle in most districts is, we believe, the power to 
raise the centimes addition^els, at the call of an independent body, 
which is greatly and justly dreaded. Moreover, a board might be 
established, where^ tolls or endowraent8<i^were to be managed, but 
would seem an undue interference where its resources, as would 
be generally the case, should be derived solely from charitable 
contribution. 

A last, and not unimportant doubt, regards the sufficiency of 
the succour, which can be only cleared up by an inquiry into the 
local rate of living. The means of subsistence, in France, are 
cheaper, and the living in most respects of an inferior kind; rye, 
pulse and maize, with potatoes and other vegetable diet, forming 
99-lOOths of the Frenchman’s food; Yet, even with this abate* 
ment, the average quantum of relief accorded seems out of all pro¬ 
portion with the measure necessary for^ the lowest scale of exist¬ 
ence. The mean value of food distributed to each pauper last year, 
in the fifth arrondissemenf, {Prociis-Verfiah ^c.) was 0fr. 62c. 
(the Paris price of sixty-tivp pounds the worst bread),—of 
fuel, 32 c., and of clothing and bedding, 4fr< l6c. But even this 
allowance is high, compared.)vith the practice in thb department 
of the North, where the average relief of all kinds, and without 
discrimination of classes, is only 5 fr. 42 c., and in the arrondisse- 
ment of Dunkirk only 4 fr.^22c. We?are .u»tvilHng tp give our 
pwn description of the destitute, population of Paris, or of tlie 
more miserable camts of silk-weavers of Lj|pnst but the. follow¬ 
ing passage, abridged from H. Yillenpu^’s work, may suffice 
—although somewhat obscure-^lfpr the manufacturing towns in 
the Norths viz.'-t . , , ■ ., ■ ^ 

" The paupers ix^nslst of weavers^ imahlc at times to support dieir 
femilies, and whotiy chargeable to^ 'pumte or private charity in case of 
iJMosSi scarcity or work; of workmeni ignorant, imptOr 

videnb hrutined, by d»%u<d»efy,*!?^, or. enervated-by manufacturing 

. ---I-... t ------------i... 

^ ^ " 

• Exceuive giti-drJnkln^, we have reason to know, precis in »U these towns as 
widely as in Manchester or Gia|i$ew. % ‘ < 
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: unable to «ni|»port their families; of aged oer- 

i|ii((^8,preiimtttre}y iiijItoVand abandeoed by tb^ir ebUdr^l of ehilaren 
jand orpha^^ a gfeat nvmbepof whom labour under in^uruble disease 
or^deform^ly; mid of numerous families of hereditmy ^upers and 
"^ggars, beawd together in loathsome c^krs an^j^rrets, and for the 
most parii .sut>|eet to infirmities, and addicted to brutal vbe and de> 
pravit^.’*’''‘ - 

Ilipjro tbap oue'third of the' Lille paupers are comprised in the 
fou.riaeMlu8Ses^; und if this aritfafbetio is correct, it cannot be 
readily understood how the relief giyeu by the charity-^boards 
can palliate supb extensive privation^ ** La mendicity s’exerce 
pubiK|uement; f&r des band^s nombreme^ ^iti alartnent les pro- 
pri^ires isolj^s’^ (vpl. ii. p. 63); nevertheless, begging in coni<- 
pany is an, offence specially punishable with imprisonment from 
a|s ix^ths to ttii'o years: {Ume penal, art. 276.) The number of 
bhggars IS above J6,(X)(>, and forms a tenth of the indigent 
population. 


Nolle repression n’existe contre ce^deau. 11 est, eo efiet, impossible 
de ne pas le tolerer la od Ton nc saurait drnmer du travail et un 
salaire suihsant aux indigent valides, ni des seoours et un asile aux 
pauvres luprs d’etat de travailler.”—p, 63. 

Upon the whole, we .suspaip that tlte Bufemtx de Bienfaisance 
have earned more appi^iition, as well here as in France, than 
the extent of their institdHon, or our knowledge'of their real 
working, justly deserve. 

In the rest of Franck Ihe only resource of the destitule is prL 
vate charity, much of W^ich is under 6ie direction of the Catholic 
clergy, who, we believ^^aro the m^st active and judtctous of all 
m^gers. Visitation is said to fan genethlly observed; but a 
trustworthy Ibcount Of their systenn^ or of its extent dr opc^tion, 
is out of the ijjuestmn. Tibet private charity, abundant as it is in 
France, is insuHibi^t in niost distri0s, is shown by the mass of 
beggary..; In ibidb, mendicancy is me only sesourise of half the 
poor although in others, where, if its relative «}naiitity is ^eat, 
tbe absolute m^uii|: is small, it ma^ be supposed to be rather 
the resdlt of tragtik habitat than is deficiency in private 
cbarit^T''''' 

SWepsl Circnmii^ntfes, lafiid ainon|st them l^d keasotii, po1ki> 
cal disturbance, ai^dnr bwp dis4^ the Pckn* Laws, have 

of late yeat8 drii^fl^%micb.^bliy ati#i!^^ to the suh> 


■ *' 
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ject of pauperism; and plans have been brought fbr%*erd» not 
only for reducing it, but for its entire extirpation. One Of these 
is EmigrattoUt which is strongly adVocated by a portion of the 
public. 'I'he other is Home Colonization p and if vie nmy trush>* 
repoit made by life late iiiinisteri M. d’Argout, nearly three years 
since, but not followed by any practical etiects, the latter is 
adopted by the government. Both call for a few observations. 

The two systems would jseem open, although in unequal de¬ 
gree^, lo a preliminary objection, which, if a true one, coniines 
their practicability within very narrow limits. Emigrants or 
colonists, with the views hi question,*must, beyond all other set- 
tiers, belong to the classes that can labour. But, if we dissect 
the pauper population, we shall lind that this condition is for the 
most part impossible, from the nature of its constitution. Ac* 
cording to M. Deg^rando {Visiteur dee P«wtm), the pauper 
population of Paris is composed as follows; viz.-*- 


Ill a mean hundred, there are of 

Men, married. 16,0 

Widowers. 1,7 

Single men. 0,7 

Women, married . 0,9 

Widowe ... 13,6 

Single women . 3,4 

Children^ living with their parents.48,7 

Paupers without description .......... 9,1 


100 

That is, nearly one-faurth are women, and one’half children; 
and the Elat Numetique, a8*already mentioned, shows that of the 
68,9B6, one-fourth are above sixty years of age, and a large por* 
tion are iuhrm,*’ What proportion, it may be asked, remains for 
practicable emigration or home-settling, after deducting the un* 
available parts ? The reader will readily gue^s. 

it is unnecessary to examine the subject of emigration or 
the mode in which it might be practised $ but, even if it be 
considered as advanlageottS|^ a colony is Itill wanting. Algiers 
is pointed to by tbe emigmtionists. But as of all emigrants 
those who ought to be the least axposq,d td danger, trouble or 
loss, are resourceless, undtsdipUned paupcrs,-**so, of all territo-, 
ries, Algiersj by the confession of all who have investigated the 
affairs or that possession, offers the least security for person or 
propertyw Nesta of weavers, beggar-women and children, tilling 

■ . . . . . ... f , I I, , , I, . I . . . . . I 

» 

* Af. Be^^rands^i amlyaii does not perfectly agree #1tli the Etat NvmiHpu; the 
latter eibibiu iMte aiea nod Sewer nAUdaeai bat a mach larger muaber of wonen. 
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tlie arid plain of the Mctidja under the Bedoween riflesi may 
form a pleasing landscape in the feyes of over-fervent philanthro* 
pists, and even ^nsVver the'ends of scheming land-jobbers; but 
common sense vtfiill say, that to perpetrate such*economics would 
be throwing nidhey aw'ay, and sending the paupers to almost 
certain externima^on. 

The honie-^eolanizatiott is not so easily disposed o!^ In old and 
peopled cduhtries, where property apd industry are tolerably free 
from Vestraipts, Waste lands are not susceptible of profitable cul¬ 
ture, uiriesii under peculiar circumstances, which, J>ecause they 
ar^ peculiari call for the l^everest scrutiny. An unfavourable 
suspicion,therefore attaches itself a priori to.these colonies, which 
is strengthened in nO small degree, when it is considered that in 
.France the cultivation is not to be carried on'under the? only mo¬ 
tive that has ever succeeded in drawing a profit from business 
ekposed to open competition,, private interest, but under the 
management of the government. Examples, even when success- 
fulj^are to be little relied upon; for minutedifieref^es^—more im¬ 
portant Under such circumstance than in ordinary situations— 
may prevent successful imitaltion. But even the examples them¬ 
selves would seem-^as to one of the two solitary cases cited, to 
be enveloped in obscurity—and, as to the other, to exhibit a sigi 
nal failure, although' bbth were distinguished from the French 
project, by being w'orked by private companies from motives of 
profit. M. jde Villeneuve, wno visitedf the Dutch and Belgic 
i^ettlement^ 'furnishes a'^ description that is so singularly incopi- 
plete and uiisatisfa^ory^ that wc are .obliged to have recourse to 
another economist,* to whose account M. de Villeneuve also refers 
us. According to M. de Pomnieusd, (p. 89^^] the debtor and cre¬ 
ditor account for the colony of Fredefifk^s UOrd, in North Hol¬ 
land, for the year 18S9» stands thus, * 

Cr. ^ Florins, Dr, Florins. 

For board and lodgii^"^ Interest on ca|pital!:lbr- 

bf paupers found-r rowed, 3,800,000 

Iptgsy com > 235,000 florins 

tM^,wlth Imspitals^ I ; . * 

. &c. luiDom^ 4. * J ‘ .. 

Rent hr cottage farms . 20,000 

SubscriptteSns, • ' 33*000 

>- .'1 .. 

T^is ptatemep^ exli^its a ^ balance; bu% our retders will 
obsewb-ihat there is no item for expeusea of management, sala- 



* M. Hoerne de Pomraeose, Dss Colonia Agncole$, l$3t. 
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riesy repairs^ replacing stock and utesnsib, or losses;. |i|:^omission 
which deprives it oP all trpslworjLhiness.* And, as iObis were 
not sufficient, M. de JPommeuse sets down such uncertain receipts, 
as. pauper-paid rent and voluntary subscriptions, as pai^s of a 
regular income. .*Ou turning to his estimate of the profit and 
loss of the cottage-farms—(too long for our pages)—for the pur¬ 
pose., of asceitaining their capabilities for'maintaining the paupers 
—we find the items calculated with a regularity and nicety well 
known to be impracticable* in agricultural concerns. M, de 
Pommeuse avers that his estimate is grounded on the'^niean profit 
and loss of alt the farms during “ several years;’* but a collective 
average of this description is totally inadmissible und^r such ex¬ 
traordinary 9 ircunistances, which require an account from each 
farm, in order that it may be seen whether their profits and losses 
are equal in all, or whether-^as wets suspect—the losses of the' 
great portion are not compensated by the ,:iextraordinary returns 
of a few possessing peculiar advantages. Tfie suspicions excited 
by the mysterious defects in the stateniciits of MM. de Ville- 
neuve and de i-*omraeuse are s|fpngtl)ened by the recent fate of 
tile other of tho two examples." The Belgian colonies—which 
received as much eulogy from those gentlemen as those of Hol¬ 
land—'have been recently abandoned, at the end of fourteen years* 
existence, loaded w'idi a debt of two or iliree hundred thousand 
fioritis. 

M. d^.Villeneuve takes great .pains to show the feasibility of 
home-Colonization in France, where wastes a|)ound, the climate 
admits of more varied proi^uce, and the original outlay would be 
less,/rom greater cheapness, man in Holland. His views imity 
be true, but, unless he succ&ds in every instance in proving the 
pracijicability of the scheme, the ** original sin” of waste-cultiva¬ 
tion will adhere to it in the eyes of prudence. 

But it must not be omitted, that a deficiency in profit, or even 
a positive loss, is not sufficient for the cot^emnation of such 
establishments. jSithei* mus| be weighed against the expense of 
existing modes of relief, the public incoqyi^uieiice # pcuperism> 
and its injuriousness to thb wording people; and in tliis respfct, 
homerseulements may pemdventure be best confided 40 . the 
government. f . : * ; , 

It has been urged against them, that tlfey wcKild give.an undue^ 

* The company borrowed its capital on condition of repaying it by an annual sink- 
.ing fipid 190,000 l|priiM,.which,even atreording to tlpa account would leave aideltcit 
i^ tl9,5O0 florins. Td'snpp^y (his, de Pnm^eusc composes'sfo'iltd,''] si, cK the reat 
ofhady once emm^} and Sdlyj ortbe^oet profit of ttie fimtii, vrldch beioii^jS'nttt'la'Um 
company, bat to tlie tenonlsj, a wliimslnL. blonder, cbarKtedstic of a sangaant pro- 
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impulse to population, by making, on one side, a void in the 
labour-market that would encourage the breeding of fresh labour¬ 
ers, and By breeding,.o on the other, additional labourers in the 
colonies themselves. The objections are not without weight. 
But upon tbe^rSt it may be observed, that thdy would only take 
off unoccupied felbourers, and the absence of these would not 
leave a void tit the supply of occupied labour, as this objection 
erroneously‘Supposes. Whether the occupied labourers remain¬ 
ing would not breed fresh paupers*is another question; and, if 
put fd'rth as an objection, must not be urged so much against the 
colonies in particular as against pauper-relief in'the abstract. 
The second objection is mainly of the same nature, and fails to 
show that the colonies would breed more additioi\|il labourers 
than other modes of relief. The example of the Irish colter- 
system is pointed to; but does the Irbh peasant breed because of 
his cot; or does he not take his cot because his breeding prevents 
him from doing better? Is nol the cot effect, and not cause— 
the cause being improvidence P Besides, examples of a direcily 
contrary nature may be found in„ France' and other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, where the petit culture or cottage-farm system successfully 
prevails, whilst in England the paupers are most numerous where 
farms are lai^est. Overbreeding is not to be checked by the 
form in which propetty is distributed, but % proper habits and 
acquirements in the population, and it is in no wise apparent that 
these cannot be successfully imparted in agricultural colonies 
under proper management. Perhaps it would not be gdiug too 
far, to maintain tfiat overbreedipg is in the same ratio as the 
means of existence are uncertain. The class living on wages in 
towns is notoriously piolitic. Whether the home-colonies can be 
successfully managed with these views will be partly determined 
by the results of the new system of direction adopted for our 
own workhouses. 

, The leading diffiimlty is the inapplicability of hopie-coloniaa- 
tiotf |o the ^eat majority of paupers, and on this account the 
system of wfli-ordered workhouses, in spite of many unfavourable 
featui^s, would seepi^treferablei 

The extirpation bf pauperism is a.dream; a great reduction is 
all that can be reascfeabiy desired or expected. In the far largest 
and happiest pJNiiOn of France, there is not room for extensive 
reduction! petbo)^ it is not much desired. But there are other 
part8| ns we l^ve seen, where a change would appear unavoid- 
abl^^iipd) jt is to be ho|>ed, will be successfully accomplished. 
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Pturis, 183j5.* , t 

NoTwil'HSTANDtNp the alUabsorliAig interest of th4 questions 
relative to our internal policy nopr unner discussion, public atten 
tion has been tdriied to the actual state, of our foreign relations 
with an earnestness hitherto alniost unknownd< We hail this cir¬ 
cumstance as a happy omen: such is the iiiteliigeuce of a British 
public, that, vre doubt not, when once engaged to study the ^ues- 
tior,.a solution will be found of all the difiiculties with which it 
seems at present beset. We must, however, declare that the 
question is rfs yet little understood by the majority; and we lament 
that the moment chosen for discussing it, and even learning what 
it is exactly that is to be apprehended, is one when circumstances 
imperatively‘'call for decision and ins||nt action. The public 
perceive that a crisis is a| hand. "They feel that wp ere on the 
eve of one of those momentous events which give a name to eras 
in history, and that, unless a course of foreign policy be adopted 
by our ministers, far^diftereiit from that which has been pursued 
of late years, a gloomy morniqg will arise when we shall find the 
established order of things violently changed, not for the better 
but frightfully for the worse, and the balance of power destroyed. 
We are aware that this phrase has, of late years, been so, indefi¬ 
nitely used that its import has been weakened. But if our readers 
will take the trouble of a moment’s^reflection they will find that 
it implies neither more nor less than the maintenance of the.inde- 
pendlnce, %iid even political existence, of tfie states forming the 
European confederacy. If, then, we can sj^ow that the balance 
of power is at present in danger, we think we shall have made 
good our position, that it is to the interest of every state in 
^urope,^foui especially of England, which holds such a cpmmand- 
ing station, to do the utmost to avert a catastrophe pregnant with 
such awful coiisequences. ^ 

The quarter whence we Idok for this ,catastrophe is too, obvi¬ 
ous to require menfion.—It cannot estape the most careless ob¬ 
server of passing events that it w %esia?«—It is W less bbwous 
that this catastrophe is consequent on, tjhe occupafion by 
ambition and uncivilized, power of the lopmanding piositiOti of 
Constantinople,---consequent on her taking into her own bands 
the knporiaiit passage of the Dardanelles and^iTcnduni^kecself, 
then /or i^e fait time, reaify imceessibU and, invuinera^^ capi- 


to i^tion tbat^h# 10 which this hit« helougti lb of 

£ngn»h origin, hciog a tranilatjbn. We trusfthat the great imfuortance of the noUiicat 

S ueation whidb tt auotd^ otiiwiiion |0 diicuaa wULbe o loffideat apolii^ fvt V digNi 
erialioafroni,Uiegehml 
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ble^of turqi^g. ».t her leisure against the states ;Of Eurepe her 
formidable JlTieuns of„aggression and subversion. 

After all that ^has been<deft on, record by tlie, most en¬ 
lightened statesmeti of every country—after all that has been 
written in, books, ps^phlets, and reviews-^it Ivere needless to 
occupy our pages . with proving that Russia entertains designs 
incompatible with the tranquillity and independence of Europe—, 
that she does.exercise powerful and, hitherto almost uncontrolled 
agency in the furtherance of these *de$igns—that she pursues 
them vwth perseverance and undivided attention—that she looks 
on the possession of Turkey and the subjugation of Fersia not as' 
an*end, but,as the means of attaining an end. But there are 
points conpected with these designs, which must be brought home 
to the mind, before we can appreciate their object aihi our critical 
position. 'While the de^gus,^the vmv|S, and‘progress of Russia 
are on all hands admitted, the admissioh is deprived of its prac¬ 
tical utility in various ways 9 as if men sought refuge in falla¬ 
cies, to save themselves from being obliged to follow out reason¬ 
ings that lead to inevitable conpiusions, but which they dread to 
arrive at. Some think |lussia too weak to be feared,. and deem 
that no danger can accrue to the civilization and power of Europe 
from dj^sigus entertained by a poor and savage state. They 
conceive that it is impossible for her to consummate the ac¬ 
quisition of Turkey so as to draw from it financial, commercial, 
or military resource^; that the possession of Constautinople will 
destroy the power she actually possesses, and tend to the dis¬ 
memberment of her empire, although it does appear somewhat a 
gratuitous suppositidn that the increase of strength should have a 
tendency .40 weaken. Few, .very few, can appreciate the real 
value of Constantinople, because the want of centralization of the 
power that,at present bo|ds it prevents its importance from being 
injuriously felt. Fewer sdllcan appreciate the danger impending 
over our Indian possessions, because they ha^e only taken into con- 
sicferialion a danger which does not exist, viz. a military’expedition 
a dbuntry impracticable for her$ we say inipnicticable, 
as we wsint makCfOUt an'djTorffere case. 

We. iBFe.aware that.tl^s expedition is not considered sl^ imprac¬ 
ticable by enlightened travellers who have gone over4he ground: 
still we maifitaiiit;^at fl^‘expedition will never |ake place, be¬ 
cause, for|, Russia IS not kd astray by romance; she 

does not stwfce'% hl4W when it can, be done for her by others.,, 
Her evei^ oif calculation; and/^fe knows 

that she has bniy to es|ab1ish \ military camp at {Iqfit i^o turn to 
accou^lfeOse solvents which she has fdund so successful else- 
wh^ij^Wud td avail herseFf oi, those means,.which, with a fore- 
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seeing she faa^ already created. She will not attetrt|>t to expel 
tts with her own hand/^he will render India too hotfo^ns to hiain- 
tatn our position there. If then Rttdbia cim gain a useful posses¬ 
sion of Turkey, possess herself of all the advantages of the occu- 
patiQn of the Dardanelles, render herself thereby invulnerable,* at 
the same time accumulating unlimited means oiF aggression within 
these straits; if, by their possession, she can estabNsh a para> 
mount influence over the German states on the one band, effect oii 
the ttber the subjugation of*Persia, convert into obedient vassals" 
the potentates of central Asia, direct the resources of Tur¬ 
key against Europe and the Mediterranean, march her armies, 
to use the words of her own journalist, by Constantinople to 
Paris, if the king of the French should prove refractory; and 
turn the resources of Persia against our possessions in India: f— 
then, indeed, these desigipip assume a very different and moment¬ 
ous character, and that progress' demands our most immediate 
and solicitous attention. However the incredulous may smile, 
we assert with conbdence, that these consequences are directly 
deducibk from the occupation of Turkey and the Dardanelles by 
Russia. Having so much matter to compress into a short review 
we must content ourselves with assurriiing this, and referidg such 
of our reader^ as’are unwilling to take our ipse dixit, to the able 
and eloquent pamphlet, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article; where* they will find these positions maiutained 
with argument capable of overwhelming uH scepticism on the 
subjedk, . . 

While some believe Russia to be too weak to give cause foV 
alarm, others deem it hopeless to oppose her progress at lea^t in 
the East. They believe her to be ^bssessed of over\^helming 


* Mons. Duijin,speaking of this pc^er, apd ^IcSig U for grunted that she iuiovitW 
iierable at present, coutinnes )p observe, such bebg the case, who can doubt that her 
means'of aggression are irresistible!” < 'i ' 
f Such is t)j% view^ that the able Sleinber for Westdiin8t<i»r, id bis work on the De¬ 
signs of Russia, takes of the con^eiiuenGesiuf the opcapatioii uf Cilbstantiaop^ by 
that power. It lias seldom been oulr.lot to meet with a>work wfaichr. in the main, foT-: 
lowed out reasonings with sadi preclilion. We rtugret tlbt tiie gallant ColOiid bi^s 
not since pitted ^e subject. We would suggest as a j^tble cause, that die felt one 
weah« point in his argument. His desig^.’vras, to k^p the'’Russians oni of Constaptir 
nbple, and the way which lie . proposes must have appeared to bis IpmimjL on 
morb mature reflection, too ebimeticel, Vila bbb creating of a comfedea^n'^.;SS^parate^ 
and independent states tojoppose ttur pirpigresi of a power so artful In pr^wM&g dis- 
aenslens. He bad tp lettrn that the II*ur|ish ev^re ^^ssesses afl the.dements of poli¬ 
tical Btreng;th aid or^nUation wiihin horadf, if allowed to Jevelojp tl^j and, c^st- 
dering that'notl4ng could bahropoted'to savp dm Easriimd the'wasp of .Russia,' 
abandoned tbe sulneCt in despair. But wbereitbe fillMt Cbiotiel tils brbakiieas, 
there in trnffi lay his chief #trtbgtl( of atgnment, ebwf a>!^^bea,pf tW 

question} the uatjonality and the restoradpn of '3^rk«y wV Modi 

together the otherwise divided’parts of tyagtvjatqbedionr ^ 
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«l»(i| jber too weak to make any effectual re- 

i^ancM^ , « allieweS to state the ease in oar own way, we, in 
part, eoinicil^eiwitii both*- While the Dardanelles are Turkish she 
ki Veakt aatlvtreinhies even for her own existence; once possessed 
of the fce^s of her house, as the Emperor Alexander destgn|ited 
these streltsiher power is irresistible. 

The pracdeal question for England is, whedier she can pre* 
vent i^ttsaia ifjc^ obtaining the means of becoming so powerful, 
and how? answer this, we- must^tudy the power itself.''- The 
details of the, last war form a sufBcient basis for onr inyestiga*- 
dons. It is n nojtorious fact, , that its results wouhi have l^en far 
dhOferetit hwd not Turkey been pot under a political ban,'-"bed she 
received one word of encouragement from any of Uhe European 
stateS'-^aay, had pot the departure of our ambassadors made her 
iipalgine that she was at war at onc^ with three great Euro¬ 
pean powers; and lastly, had not her fleet been destroyed dt Na- 
vartno. During tlie caippaigti of 1828, the armies of Russia 
were beaten, and chiedy (as the Turks bad no force to meet them 
in the dsdd) frdm the want of the means of transport, It was in 
1SS9, after she bad covered die Black Sea with transports, that 
she-wsk able to supply her troops widi provisions by sea--*am 
hvent whkdr, eve^ one knows, could not have happened, bad the 
Turkish J^t been sjdll in existence! Notwithstanding this ad¬ 
vantage, fitch is the innate defect in the organizatioa of her com¬ 
missariat that her tido'ps were in a wretched condition, and driven 
to commit excesses in die provinces, which have completely 
weaned froin ,iher thetninds.of i^ peaaantjy there. In spite of 
the news with which Etdi^a furnished us of her daily victorious 
progress and the triumpl^pf her armk,—a false glare with which 
die thou^it to disguise;bet internal weakness,—we well know 
that she herself despaired of terminating the war with success, 
find that a f^rnsdan Oen^rii} Was dispatched to Constantinople, 
to; negotiate diere did least ignominious dreaty he could procure 
' ^ «']t Wfsi dmn thW<xeaeiid0idbitfdi bet^^ him of a 

f^aj^ acrdsf d]id^BalkdQ, and of qn attack! or radier feint, 

he fatted to 
ra^r;a.-diplomatic than w military 
* ‘mdy from its hawng succeeded beyond 
:^-;<:-.>Tel-imb'^^;pwion'of'Count>0j^ was emi- 
[iT^'llpinfahdi/Ritistanf alotiO'v.were effective, 
4ilbamans occupied tfae moun- 
of,t0;-'n'nMWi'-had '^not' the treaty 
from ^ T^he diplo- 

:Oiio wail''m'.^oir Inindf, was suffi- 

^ Ob . ' » 't *1 « ' ^ ft . t 1 

were 
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of drumd and dfes, and new$ came to Constantinopk that every 
day new troops were pouring into the town* consequently that 
communications were open. Ko such thing 1 These were troops 
marched out by one gate and in by another, after having made 
the circuit of theftown! 

How did England behave on this occasion? Our representa* 
tive at Constantinople, having neglected to inform himself of the 
true state of things, laboured to bring about peace, and ejected 
his clllject just at a moment tvhen the Porte was awakening from 
its panic, and prepared to view matters in their true light.* 
How Russia rejoiced at this ignorant activity on our pait, so 
opportune for her, we may gather from this incident. Our ad¬ 
miral was at the Dardanelles, watching the motions of the Rus¬ 
sian adntiral, who every day expected to bear that England had 
declared war against his government. Ue was in bed, indtspohed, 
when a young lieutenant came to infoim him that the prelimina¬ 
ries of peace had been already agreed on. He jumped up in his 
shiit, and in this plight embraced him. 

If the facts of Uiat campaign be not sufficient to show the 
physical weakness of Russia, shall we adduce the Polish war? 
How can we reason with men determined not to yield when plain 
facts are stated to them ? But, if we may assume it as proved 
that Russia, after having had every advantage in her favour—the 
material assistance of England and France at Navarinc^ffie 
moral support after,—having put forth all her military resources* 
having terminated just at that time her war with Persia to prevent 
her forces and attention hrom being divided by having to cope 
with two enemies at once,—after all diis,if she made such a poor 
fight,f what shall we say fif her physical power! Where then 
shall we find the secret of the immense influence she exercises in 
the councils of Europe? Does it not lie in her diplomacyl-^in 
the adroitness with which she avails hetielf of favouring cireutn*’ 
stances?—in her talent for intrigue?—in heir unscrupulous use of 
any means in her pow4r, of delusion anfl mispresentatiop ?—in 
the blindness of those powers interested in opposing her, who 
confide in her assurances of moderation and disinterestedness* 
when, at the very moment, her'at^Qns show that slie is animated 
only with an insatiable desire of conquest? 

We have only to turn to a few passage of her history, tq rfhow^ 
that our positions are correct, viz. that her main strung^ flea in* 

. I iMii m S W i lm k II > t il I H IH I II M |H«Ht** * '>*** 

* It ii an eitnuprdinary flict $h«t« w one cif osr Atjdtkiik^VI* hy precipUately 
leaving Con«tnn(iiio(i|e bfon^t oil t^e war, siKthe vloient an«Hity bf kiiptlMir ef onr 
repreki'ntative, for peace !previenti4 Ute Turku dom termimutiqi U 

t Mohammed Aii, afosir the Tatkiab wir, Add, ** It thoapt ttfolta ilMW 
aomething ; I now perceive that M herseir ebf |« , 
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tbe admirable urgani 2 ation of her di{)lomacy. Let ii8 see how 
ahe turns to accuqut diflerciit circumstances in her favour, at the 
same time setting at detianc& any thing like consistency or prin¬ 
ciple. in our struggle with jNapoleon she played between the 
two rivals, and was aggrandized by both.' He#' behaviou# in the 
affair of the Greek revolution, and the unscrupulous maimer in 
which she intrigued to acniiirc a ptecedent for interference iii the 
iuternal adminstration of Turkey, we give in the impjressive lan¬ 
guage of the pamphlet before us. 

“ Russia creates the Greek insurrection, denounces it to the Porte, 
and offers to asSist'in quelling it; then menaces wSr ih^consequencc of 
the severe measures taken by the Porte—spread^ the revolt by these 
menaces, publicly notified by the departure o^her ambtos^or, brings 
about the hostility between Turkey and |5|fri8tendom, "^hich she 
deplores, makes herself be entreated by EnglaM to enter the alliance, 
settled by tlie Treaty of July—obtains the important advantages of the 
convention of Akerniann, renouncing, in favour of Turkey, all 
further interference in the ad^irs of (ilreece—^is then permitted by her 
allies to seize that inestimable moment,,when was apparently 

at ‘the last gasp, for making war, that she migAt bring about the 
settlement of the affairs of Greece** 

Still more recently, after advocating liberal opinions with regard 
to Greece, after menacing Austria in her southern states Vitli 
propagandism, aiid infusing into the military colonists of Hungary 
a desire qf innovation, she turns round and puts herself at the 
head of the parties that oppose change in qvery country where a 
struggle between liberal and anti-liberal opinions a^ords her 
hopes of being able to agitate; what does she gain by this ? 
merely spies and partizans every where.* Empress Cathe¬ 

rine made it a pretext for interfering in the internal arrangements 
of Poland, that the professors of tire Greek religion did not enjoy 
equal privileges with tbe Komaii Catholics. She deprecated the 
intolerance, as she states in her manifesto, of thib church. The 
maxim laid down by her is the path in which the present Empe¬ 
ror treads j and yet, in 1830, Russia steps forward to protect tlic 
pope, whom revolutionized Fiance had abandoned, and doubtless 
with the same benevolent iuteutious that actuated her (after ofier- 
ing her services to the Porte to' quell tlie Greek insurrection) to 
become tbe advckiate afid protectress of Greece, and to take up 
* arms io her defence. 

But let us bring our views nearer home: while co(|uetiiig in 
this countiyr with tbe conservative party, and professing to, be 

* Momlcutr St* Deab, when French ^ent in Greece, declared that he could not 
writs home' hU‘iV|il tentinMna" (’f Capodistria, ai some menihers in the cabinet were in 
the habit of sendiag Ms lelteirs for Capodistria's inspection* 
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anxious to 'see those men restored to .’power who aMi^ted the 
necessity of the Anglican church i>eiiig dominant in thl^e united 
realms, her intrigues liave been mor^ than suspected in Ife|and 
with repealers, and those who would overthrow there the cbuich 
by law^Stabiisbed. Wfere w^e, to‘mention her intrigues between 
Mohammed Ali and the SuUdirrtbe numerous schemes she has 
amggested to the Porte, and bltrayed when adopted to the Vice¬ 
roy of £gy||t, this article would swell to a volume. 

Let' us now turn to her. powers of mystification and misrepre¬ 
sentation. Can we forget the answer given to a Pole (quoted in 
the House of Cotnmqp’s the other night by a noble Lord) who 
had returned to his native country relying on the promised am¬ 
nesty. The amnesty is for Europe, Siberia for you,” This 
reminds ds of Capodistria’s constitution for Greece, and of the 
explanation given of it by thiS double-faced diplomatist, a fitting 
personification of Russian policy: ** This constitution is to sa¬ 
tisfy Europe, my will must pass cuifent here.” Are further 
proofs necessary? What can better iihtstratc this point than the 
zeal with which her partizans advocate, at Constantinople, and 
in this country, and in every country of Christendom, the ne¬ 
cessity of maintaining strictly the status quo. We must inquire 
what IS this status quo^ and yrhethcr it is a status quo in sense as 
well as sound, and how long Russia w'ill be disposed to maintain 
it. The answer 'is short. The actual position of Turkey admits 
of no status quo. She cannot remain where she is. If England 
will stdp forward and remove the incubus of Russia, she will stand 
** redeemed, regenerate, and disenthralled.” She will require aid 
but once, and then she will be able to stand alone. But, if 
England remains inactive, Russia will ^ot—she w'ill go on over¬ 
turning every impediment; she wil.h go od extinguishing every 
feeling of nationality which opposes her aims at present, until the 
Turk in despair yelds to his kismet, and Constantinople; with its 
dependencies and the straits, falls without .a struggle into the 
arms of Russia. It is theii that the Russian status quo will end. 
^Ve envy not the situation of the man. Whoever he may be, that 
»$liia}t'be at the hdm of affairs in this country when that crisis sbsll 
arrive. We may think that popular feeling may be too strong. 
He will be made responsible not oiit^ for Jiis own want Of 
sagacity and political eourage, but also for the accumulated errors, 
of his predecessors in ofiiqe. Yet popular frenzy will nbit be 
disposed to make fiiessi allowances; and let it be noticed too, that 
Russia, by her pfeparatihns, shows that she tbfisidersvthe crisis at 
hand. : » 

But we must examine what are the chances of Russia*s being 
dispossessed of Constantinople when once fiiere^; As to the 
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usAertion* that when tliis cqmes to pass her empire will be 4ismein- 
beredf we hol4 be too theoretical to attempt to reason on the 
subject. However atron|f the feelings existing in the Turks, which 
wilf favour us in our work of emancipation, we must not expect 
their co-operation then. This is so ably stafed by th# writer 
under review 1 that, we give the'extract entire, and this passage, 
drawing a parallel between Turkey and Poland, we consider not 
the least striking part of the work* ^ ^ 

“ Here, then, are remarkable contrasts between the facilities of oc¬ 
cupying Turkey ami Poland. « 

“In Tttr|ce5f, there are no religious wars, to call in a moderator; 
but there are separations of sects, which preclude combination against 
a possessor. There are no struggles of political principles, to call in 
an arbiter; but Uiere is absence of all political principle and organi¬ 
zation, to resist a possessor. There is no turbi^lent diet, to par^yse 
the best measures of defence; but there is a government, so weak as 
not to be able to defend ^jts empire, and therefore weak enough to 
become the subservient insti;umeht of its “military occupier. There are 
no reckless serfs, to be restrained by physical force; but there is a 
nation df smalt proprietors, whose social habits and doii^estic virtues 
make it their interest to preserve order aM tranqti0fity. ,, 

“ In Poland, there was a class powerfully rich, and a mass wretchedly 
poor—extremes which touch revolution on' both sidei. In Turkey, 
there is neither greatwealth, nor pauperism; but a middle state, too 
weak to unite from ambitkm, too well-off to coalesce from desneration. 
In Poland^ these general principles produced individual revolutionary 
dispositions, ever ready to discover, or even suppose, wuses«of dis¬ 
content. In Turkey, the contrary principle produces a docility in the 
dispositions of each individual, that inclines them not only to submit 
to ^wrongs, hut to overlook them. In Poland, evdry man was a Pole— 
was actuated by the feelings of a Pole—^rallied by the cry of country-!— 
belonged to Poland. In Turl&sy, there is no watchword, no Country— 
every man belongs to his village. 

“ The abuses of Turkey interest no class in their defence; they pro¬ 
ceed merety from the, faulty administration, and offer the occupying or 
probating power. means of , ixmdliatiag universal confidence, by cor- 
recifhw themt 


*^^rkev U dot ns inland country, but a maritime country—not 
Bur^pmdm biit.bisected by die sea; its capital cleft into 

thi^e parts by fhd sea, its communications,intercepted by the sea; and 
this sea! not only commanded by the occupying povveri but as ex¬ 
clusively toer’s as 1f St, Were ah'inlaad lake/ ' ; 

, ; ,. ' -f / , i', ■ - , , • . ' ‘ 

}| wb is^^ct die time wbeti we shall find dm Turks our cor¬ 
dial or the other JB^ropotn powers, be the 

more un ignominious; peace for a war, iu 

bo |o fearfully against us; aud the contest 
cari^ 0%^ great expense,iiy land, where the blow 
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can now be struck by see< But Our honour wHl be Ci^eirtied. 
Is not our faorfour concerned no#? Is it the interest of BhgleUd 
to preserve the Turkish empire? JliOi^'Qhatbain answered, ITes. 
If so, must not it be maintained inde|>endent? And yet'treaties 
dictated'^ by Rtissil, and which s|ib knows how to interpret as 
suits her own views, render the Sultan the vassal of the Emperors 
and aUow Russia to interfere iti« the internal regulations of 
Turkey. This right of interference she uses in a manner that 
shows that sfie looks on it only as a stepping-stone to Constan¬ 
tinople. She thereby widens the breach between Mohammed 
Aii and the Sultan. She forces on the Porte, by the powerful 
argument ‘^Lt'Empereor leveut/* measures calculated to irritate 
the minds of the people against their sovereign, or that have a 
tendency to demoraltae and denationalize their intended victims; 
scattering dissensions with that art so peculiarly her’s, either 
destroying those institutions that form ma^rials for the regenera¬ 
tion of Turkey, or, as is more getieraliv the case, undermining 
them. She has deeply studied the nature of these institudons,;, 
and therefore knows where to attack them. She is well acquainted 
with the character of the Turks, their feelings, and itheir trains of 
thought. She perceives where lies the mainspring of the resist¬ 
ance which prevents her from realizing her vieV's at present on 
Constanlinople. To destroy thif resistance^ she directs her efforts 
witb a perseverance worthy of a better cause; and this state of 
rapid, unchecked demorailzaiion, is What Russia is permitted to 
calrs^atifisj^o. Nay, further, she has forced on the Porte an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, by the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi; 
which implies that, in case of a rupture, which every one but our¬ 
selves perhaps considers unavoidable, Turkey must oppose us, 
and while allowing a free egress ;|o the Russian fleet, the doors 
are to be (if the treaty means anydbing) closed against us. Does 
not that treaty, in every feature, bear the stamp of an offensive 
treaty against us ? >' 

But if we be disposed to adopt energetic measures, what are 
our hopes of success ? First, the Turks have not fut yetlost dieir 
fealing pf nationality; which wait strongly marked in the reednt 
affair of the medals. Nay, their very irritation against the Suitall 
proclaims this mpst emphatically. They., are irritated against 
him, because they see amapparent cordiality existing between him 
and Russia.* Apparent, W'e say, because we know that he sees 
not the moment when he can clirow off the Eusainn yokew To 

.. - - —- T 

* It was tills feeling ihst aided tbrahitn Paslik In Asia Minpr, Ibrahim ^ashi 
gave out*^tliat he meant th mSreti to Mnsebv, lud thns gain<id pai^aahs. We bito 
beard this ourselves from the mouth's ofjfieassats who espoused Ibrahim Fash&’s cause. 
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England be, as well as his subjects, look, as they looked before, 
for assistance; and when we knock at the Dardanelles for admit¬ 
tance to emaGteipate him, will he .value treaties forced on him 
above our friendship 1 So farJrom their troops being, as in the 
last W'ar, raw recruits, their discipline extortsf the praises of all 
travellers who take into account die short time they have been 
learning. Their finances are in an improved condition, and the 
benedts of the reforms of the Sultan beginning to show' them¬ 
selves. The provinces are by no means disposed, as before, to 
receive the j^ussians as friends. They have seen them too near, 
and know ^at their only hope is in the Sultan’s maintaining his 
ground at Constantinople. The Bulgarians and Armenians 
were well disposed towards the Russians in the last war. They 
were forcibly carried, off with the army to Russia. They con¬ 
trived to return, having learned, by contrast, the advantages they 
enjoyed under what they now call the mild rule of the Sultan. 
The ^ultgii has gained ** golden opinions” from all the bodies of 
rayahs. 

Wliile thus the Sultan has acquired material strength since the 
war, has Hi;ssia been progressing? Are her finances in better 
order? Is h6r commissariat improved? Is peculation done away 
witli ? Has the "propen^ty to thieving, which runs in the blood 
of every-Russian from the hipest minister down to the 

lowest public drudge, been eradicated \ That her military orga¬ 
nization is no way improved, the results of the winter campaign 
in the Caucasus demonstrate. For forty years the Russfkus have 
endeavoured to subdue this independent and high-spirited popu¬ 
lation. At last, seeing n crisis at hand, and determined to get 
rid of this thorn in her side, she made° mighty preparations. 
Every one foreboded the extermination of the Circassians; and 
yet what "was the issue? The Russians are foiled; and the 
Kuban river still forms, as before, the boundary line, which a 
iRussian cannot pass wHbout exposing himself to the shot, the 
sabre; the rifle, or the arrow: and yet this fine people Russia 
unbliishlngly t^ls Europe is dependenl on her. Will no^ these 
people become onr auxiliaries? But, if we look morq deeply, 
we shall find among her subdued vassals her most dangerous foes. 
Theprimeau^Tartari and other people about the Black Sea are 
wearied of Russian tyranny; Bessarabia knows too well what 
Russian^thraldom is; the Georgians have repeatedly revolted 
against Russia, and are not l^ss disposed to do so now. In fine, 
in that she ha^subdued is her tenure anything but 

prec8r|^]^» long ^ (^9 Black Sea is open and they can co- 
wl^ th^nemi<3s of Russian aggrandisennont. 
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Shall we forego these advantages ? When Russia has 
in closing this sea against ufs, we shall see cause to roj^tii^oiu* 
apathy: it will be then too late. But while it is opetfwe halve 
* but to speak the w'ord; her own siil^ects will rise up, and, in the 
struggle for their own independence, whl fight our battles. Nay,' 
her very'^oldieiyr, into whom She has so cai'efully instilled the de¬ 
sire of con(^uest, whom she has taught to sigh for the possession’ 
of Constantinople, will turn th^ir arms against ller, when they see 
the prospect of soon realizing their fondest hopes vanish. Her 
empire wilt be convulsed from one extremity to the other; and 
the tide of desolation, with which she at present threa|ens civi¬ 
lized Europe, will be rolled back upon herself. 

Such are the elements that exist in our favour: how then turn 
them to our account? how bring them into active operation? Are 
we called on to make great sacrifices and gigantic efforts, such as 
we made during our last war? Must we subsidize all the poten¬ 
tates, both great and small, imEurope and Asia? Must we send 
into the field mighty armies? Must wc entail on posterity the . 
ruinous consequences of a hard-fought struggle ? Be it remem¬ 
bered, that we have not to cope with Napoleon, leading on the 
military people of France, but with a state which has been worsted, 
or nearly so, whenever engaged in the field, even with her feeblest 
neighbours, and. which owes her success to delusion. It will cost 
us biit one blow. And where is this blow to be struck? Js^it 
not where Russia herself shows us, both by her words and actions, 
that she reels her weakness—that she is vulnerable. 

“ The Bosphorus is closed,” says Nicliolas,' in his manifesto, 26di of 
April, 1828; “ our commerce is annihilated.” The declaration of war 
continues:—“ The ruin of the Russian towns, that owe their existence 
to this commerce, becomes imminent, i^d the meridional provinces of 
the states of the Emperor lose the c^y outlet for their produce—the 
only maritime communication wlitch can; in facilitating exchange, cause 
labour to fructify, and bear industry and rich^.” 

And, as if fearful of still leaving us in the dark, Russia? indi¬ 
cates the peculiarly vital poiift. She prepares a fleet in the Black 
Sea, andis fortifying Sevastopol, T iis is the tendon Achilles of 
the northern Colossus. We must, then, send an efficient navaf 
force into the Black Sea, clear it of the Riisoiaii ships, and attack 
this vulnerable point. This will cost us less than years ,of demon¬ 
stration, which have proved worse than fruitless—have rendered us 
ridiculous.' ! v 

By this decided jtburse we shall once more regain our charac¬ 
ter; and, while curbing the aggressive* ambition of Russia, we 
shall once more call forth the plaudits of emancipated Europe. 
you XV. NO. XXIX. o 



We bftvi cm oj^jeuiion to not France oppose us ? 

We ttrO‘i|iNr»re tbat her government may intrigue, and have a secret 
un^erttairdiftg^ith Russia, uhile we are vacillating and undecided. 
Bat n>ill the French people endure that we should aione be the * 
regeneratodi of Poland, gnd the vindicators* of European inde- 
nendettce) Will Austria side willingly with our enemy? One 
Ikss only; tO cast one^a eyes on the map, and look at her Galliciau 
and Sclattotiian territories, to see,how much she is interested in 
the humiliation of Russia. 

In £ne, let England put this question to herself:—Are her in* 
tercsts, invot'Tcd in the solution of this question, of sufficient im- 
potlance to justify a war? The answer must be decidedly in the 
affi^arivo. If so, there can be no question as to the time and 
scene Or action. Not a shadow of doubt can remain on the mind 
of any one acquainted with the subject, that an English fleet in 
the Black Sea, and the destruction of Sevastopol, would put it out 
of the power of Russia to imuie us where alone idle can injure us, 
vk.: by the subjugation of Turkey, and the possession of the Dar> 
danelles, and would, in all probalulity, lead to tlie disnsacpiberment 
frfher own empire. If so, will she risk the consequences? We 
answer. No. Bet Russia sea that we feel o«f own strength—that 
we know the secret of her weakness—and we shall not find her so 
very intraetable. Russia is the political spbynx; she propounds 
an enigma to Europe; until it be solved, she devastates and de> 
vonfs. The riddle once read, she destroys beiself. ^ 


Aet. X.— 1. Cataliigm des Cokopthes de la Collection de M. i 
Coinie De Jean. 1—3 Livraisons. Paris, 1833-34. 8vo. 
Genera et Species CutcaHouidum, cum S^mnit/mia hujua Fam 
Im, a C. A. Sriioenherr. Species Noves aui hactemis mim 
cognitfc, descupHonibus u Dorn. Zeonatdo Gyiiettkal, C, i 
BoAemarh Mtitomologis atUs, illustrates, Tom. I, P. I. et 11. 
Tom. S, P. I. et n. Paris, 1833-34. 8vo, 

3. Juhrhmher der Jnstetenknnde^ mit besonderer Rucksicht ai 
me SantmlAng im Rouiglichen Museum zu Berlin, Heransgi 
labeii von Dr. F. King. Erster Band, mit 9 ^ illuminirtc 
Kapjffwtafeln, Berlin, l8S4, 8vo. 

hkmumonibut affimum Monoj^apkia, Ci 
nera tmropaa et Speeiks illusiranies* Sertpsit C. G. Nees a 
Esenbeck, Dr. STom. Sti^ttgart, 1833*34* ^ 
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5* Die WmzenaJiigen fnsekteUf gfitreu meh der Natkof ^^^gekildet 
und beschriebeif, von Dr, C, W, Hahn. ltf« Bd, 6 tr Bil« 
4 Heft. Nnruixfg* ]833«‘34» 

6. Histoire ’Saturelle dee I/mcie$^Dip$Bres, par M. 

Tom. yV, accofttpagn^ de Planch4i}|. Paris* 1834. 

7. AbUldungen zur Berichtimng MrgUattpg der Hehmeitnf^ 
Vmmkundet besonders der Microlepiddplefolo^t ah SuppleTMtU 
zuTreifschke*s und Jiabne^s EurftpmachenSchmetterHngentfnit 
erlduterndem Ttxt> Herausgegeben voki Jf. £. Fischer. Stes 
Heft. Leipzig. 

V. Dekctus AnimaHim /iriiculutorum,pt^ in itinerepef Brasiliam, 
annis IS 17-20* Jussu et awpiciis Maximi/iani Joseohi I, Bav, 
Reg, Augmt* peracto collegermt Dr. J. B. de Spix el Dr, 
C. F. Ph. de Martius. Digessil, descripsit, pingenda curavit. 
Dr. Max. Perty. Fasciculus III. cum l6 tabulis. Monachii. 
1830. 

The last iifteeu or twenty years have done much for the science 
of Entomology* in its nomeuclature* in the addition of species of 
insects* and in their systematic arrangement* and* more than this 
combined* in rendering it a favourite and popular science* by the 
dispersion of prejudice and the diffusion of a taste for the investt* 
gation of objects so replete with all that can prove attractive. We 
niucii wonder that jt was so long neglected* and not equally culti¬ 
vated with its sister science Botany* over which it possesses in- 
numerifble advantages* although not in so direct an application to 
the necessities and comforts of man* to which it however contri¬ 
butes very largely; but in that development of intellect resulting 
from its due cultivation* ahd the very effective arguments it 
adduces in support of the doctrines of natural theology. It had 
long to contend against the repugnance produced by either the 
form or habits of some of its individuals; but surely that mind 
must be very feeble which allows itself to be infiaenced by 
such consideratk>ns. Is any thing* we vsould ask* that proceeds 
from the bands of the great Creator too inrignificant for man to 
investigate ? A moment’s reflection will apprise us that the most 
minute insect must necessarily be as fully perfected in its structure, 
in its wonderful apparatus of nerves* mnsejes* respirstory organs* 
and organs of the senses* and all their functions* and its system of 
circulation* (proved by recent discoveries*) as the largest* and* 
according to tts rank in nature* the most gigantic ammal* ovet 
which it possesses an influite superiority of muscular strength $ 
and, when we And that there are insects scarcely discoverable 
without a lens* must we not exclaim with wonder and admiiradiott 
at the stupendous power evinced in their construction? and sbonld 

o2 
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not this stioiulate us to learn as much as we can concerning these 
iDJracleSj that we may be better able to appreciate the marvel¬ 
lous power displayed in ibeir creation, altbougli we can scarcely 
hope to arrive at the perfect comprehension of their least attri¬ 
butes, the complexity of their organization,‘when even most 
simple, the multiplicity of their instincts, the quality of those in¬ 
stincts, and their very powerful agency in supporting the universal 
®duilibrium of natuie? Who then is bold enough to say, even to 
what his arrogance and assumption have dared to style a con¬ 
temptible insect, “ Thou art beneath my notice,” when he feels 
that the pigmy might repl), **Tl>ou, with ail thy boasted superi¬ 
ority, dost not comprehend me?” Humility is the crown of 
humanity, and let us follow the words of Solomon aud learn wis¬ 
dom from the ant. 

The inducements to the stiid^ of natural history in general aie 
too multifarious to be dwelt on here: among the sliongest in 
favour of entomology is its exhaustlessuess and the vigour ihcncc 
derived to the faculties, and that mental equanimity and suavity 
of temper, the necessary concomitants of health, produced by 
exercise in the air; for, when wc speak of the study of Euto- 
mology, we would be understood as pursuing it chiefly in the 
fields, for there alone is that most desirnhle poitioii of our know¬ 
ledge to be culled which icfers to the instincts and habits of the 
creatures. 

The objects of the science appear to comprise, 1st. A systematic 
knowledge of tlie species and their subdivision into genera" and ail 
the superior Combinations it may be thcncc desirable to form; and, 
2dly, the history of each species, w hich contains the details of its 
metamorphoses, anatomy, habits, economy, instinct, and inode of 
propagation. One result of this knowledge will be the power of 
appl;^ing them to our uses when thus available, or of curbing tlie 
injuries inflicted by them, by teaching us to restrain their difl'usion; 
another and moie important result is the instruction it instils of the 
subserviency of each individual to the good of all, and of their 
mutual and relative dependency, thus presenting a splendid view 
of the universal harmony of nature, and thereby iucuicatiiig the 
bounteous benevolence which devised the scheme and which has 
80 consolidated the that regulate it, that we can see in it 
nothing less than the eternal presidency of an omniscient and 
omnipotent Providence. The study, theiefoic, of this science, 
and of nature generally, has as evidently moral and religious ten¬ 
dencies, as it is intellectual and economical. 

The knowledge of species being thus evidently the basis of tlie 
science, it is important that their differences should be philoso¬ 
phically characterized and the character also clearly determined. 
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whicli group them, apparently naturally, into genera; an4 these 
likewise should be as*obvious and perceptible as it is possible to 
make them. The generic character'will therefore be a table of 
resemblances for,the group beneath it, and of differences for all 
collateral groups, and consequently cannot truly admit of sections 
and subdivisions, which are merely aids for the more ready deter¬ 
mination of an individual. The same axiom applies to all the 
several branches into which athe class may ramify ; the aggregate 
of character necessarily diminishing the closer we approach the 
stem, so that it is perfectly immaterial bow numerous these con> 
sjciitive divisions may be, or what may be their names. But 
species being the final subdivision of organic conformation, for 
varieties are mere contingencies w’hich obey no law, it follows 
tiiat the foundation of the science consists of species, the know¬ 
ledge of which includes the whole learning of the science. It 
was reasoning thus, that Liiineus in Botany, and Fabricius after 
him, applying it to Entomology, severally laid down this maxim : 
“ Quo ptures eutomologns noverit hmeiorum species, eo ceteris 
paribus etiam preestaniior erit, quum omnis tera cugnitio Humana 
cognitione specieruni nitatur,” and the importance of an extensive 
acquaintance with species is shown by each containing within 
itself, in regular synthetical progression, every definition which 
analysis has previously framed for the systematic distribution of 
the series. 

Tliiji^ proves its value were the systema thus logically con^ 
structed, and each collateral division, bearing tlie same name, of 
equivalent value; but, as we find that Nature wilt burst through 
every bodice we endeavour to invest her with, for none hitherto 
framed has been found to fit her, it becomes still more apparent 
that a profound knowledge of species is indispensable, as they 
even vary in structure, which is a character that should always be 
generic, whether it be sexual or common; but which rule entomo¬ 
logists have been hitherto, perhaps, too modest to* adopt, when 
such an anomalous genus contains but few species; but which, as 
these increase, and every day contributes to this^ect, it will be 
found important to have recourse to. Kobineau Pesvoidy, in his 
" Essai siir les Myodaires,” is the only instance present to our 
minds, who has proceeded upon this pMncipIe. The specific 
character will therefore necessarily be important to attend to; it 
is a detail of the trivial differences inter se, and thus may be 
adapted to suit present purposes, and can be reconstructed and 
altered, if rendered desirable by the accession of new species* 

But the specific description, if thd species is to be permanent 
and not liable to the casualties of mistake of insufficiency, 
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^bsoltiteli' oonta^ii t^ry ciiiog m dbe fuUcit possible desora^bn 
lite e&teniai appearance of the insect which is uol common to Its 
cof^nerSj and which, consequently, has not already entered into 
wiy of the definitions of the superica* subdivifpons, for they can 
never he foniided upon characters liable to vary, which will neces¬ 
sarily remain merely specific. The latitude which these may be 
allowed to take without aflecting the identity of the species, must 
he lefit to the experience of the monographer; as there are many 
mataoees wherein extteme varieties have been considered species, 
until fiiidber information and a series of individuals have proved 
them to be identical. This shows the importance to be attached 
also to a familiar acquaintance with varieties. Such a full and 
detailed specific description, is not always required for im¬ 
mediate use, for which frequently much less would suffice, but to 
meet the possibility of future contingencies from the discovery of 
new insects; and the utility of an ample description is evinced by 
the doubt attached to the identity of many insects described by 
Xinneus, Fabricius, and still later winters, from the error of 
not taking this comprehensive view of the probability of future 
discm’efies. It is also more philosophical and truly scientific 
that every tiling that will bear record should be inscribed and 
entered in the registers of the science. 

It is therefore to the monographer that we must look for really 
profound and satisfactory information; but we fear it will be very 
long before all the requisitions for a good monograph, a| stated 
by Godet, will be answered. Indeed the difficulties which sur- 
rmind it are^ we may almost say, insuperable; and it will not be 
until they are overcome that we can boast of possessing a com¬ 
plete natural history of insects. But it is progressing; and the 
fifodamental knowledge of species is a great step towards it. If 
we complain of the paucity of information upon the natural his¬ 
tory of insects, it refers comparatively to the hosts of insects,' of 
the mmmersof which we as yet know nothing; and it will be 
posjnbly very long before W'e arrive at any clear knowledge upon 
(hem l^yond l^eir mere arrangement. But the works we do 
possess upon the subject are admirable in execution. Systematic 
coliocation gives us nothing decided upon the analogies of instinct; 
we cannot draw inffirences from such premises, w'hidb is clearly 
litiested by Huber's ** Observations sur les Fourmis"—the species 
of the same genus difiering ver^ considerably in economy, and 
consequehlly ^ in^iocts whicli regulate it. We will admit 
that stHm^rse is sepetimes a tolerable guide, leading through 
futt^ifinm to habits^ economy* and instinct, whence we may deduce 
gc«M^ aiuih»giei4 but it cannot be depended upon in reasoning 
upon particulars. Unfortunately, in this science, the minuteness 
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of the ii^ivi^uals, and tbeir delicacy of organizution, place great 
di0icultie$ in the way of physiological investigationi tlie of 

which, consequently, ^ fear, are but I'ude approximatioiia in lieu 
of positive facts. The eutomolpgiat roust be encouraged to the 
(di^rvatioD of facets, for all natural science is wholly dependPnt 
upon them. How infinitely more attractive and instructive luie 
the labours and writings ofReaumur, Bonnet, the Hubers, Spion^ 
gel, and De Geer, as connecting the former with the followings 
viz. Swammerdam, Lyonnet, Herold, &c. Scc«, than those of t^ 
most ingenious systeinatist, howsoever refined his theory l-^and 
these are the examples to emulate. We admit that they could not 
dispense with system; or where they unadvisedly endeavoured to 
do so, the world has lost the advantage of their observations. 
But, we would ask, where does Botany stand in comparison with 
Entomology ? In the little we do possess upon this subject, where 
does it present us with such a pleasing and attraitive generalisa¬ 
tion as we possess in the first two volumes of the charming ** In¬ 
troduction to Entomology” by Kirby and Spence? We would 
advise all railers against Entomology to read those volumes before 
they again utter an opinion upon the subject; and, should that 
perusal fail to make converts of them, it will at least have the 
merit of divesting them of their prejudices, and wc think they will 
admit that the time thus occupied has not been lost. 

It seems hopeless to endeavour to arrive at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion relative to the probable number of the species of insects 
spread ‘over the earth. Various calculations have been made, the 
discrepancies of which are perfectly ludicrous, if we view them 
without reference to the circumstances and data whence they were 
deduced. It appears plausible to argue from the materials in 
iiand, namely, from any assiduously elaborated Fauna upon the 
relative numbers of the dilFerent orders;—for some, the Coleop- 
tera and Lepidoptera have been very generally the favourites, and 
consequently more carefully and universally collected than either 
of the other orders; but still the result will be far from conclu¬ 
sive, for such a Fauna will necessarily be of a country seated 
within the temperate zones; and to ccmclude tbeiice upon the 
relative numbers of the orders withiu the tropical regions, and of 
countries so differently circumstanced both in climate and geolo<^ 
gkal .structure, is mei^y to hazard conjectures without the least 
hope of even an approximation to the truth. The data whence 
they must proceed are exceedingly inccwrect; for the number of 
the two orders which should form the basis of the calculation 
have not, in those regions, been ypt so nmiriy ascei tained aa to 
enable us to form a clear idea, the minute species having ^beeti 
l^erto very much neglected. It has been generally suppose# 
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that small insects ai« rare within the tropics and tropical climates, 
from their seldom being sent to Europe. That the reverse of 
this is closer to the truth, is clearly shown by a fact mentioned by 
Reich, who says that he commissioned two friends, one residing 
at Rio Janeiro and the other at Buenos Ayes,* to collect all the 
minute Coleoptera they could find, and that, in consequence, he 
revived from the latter place a four«ounce bottle filled with 
spirits, which contained 1200 minute insects, among which there 
were 116 new species—and from Rio a very small box, holding 
2 l6 impaled beetles, comprising 102 species, almost all of which 
were new and unknown—and from the same locality a half-ounce 
pill-box, which held 6’21 loose insects, consisting of more than 
100 new species as small as any found in our more northern 
countries. It must be remarked, that in both instances they 
were collected at a very impropitious time of the year, in the 
course of a few flays, within a limited space, merely as specimens 
to ascertain if they were what the European friend desired; 
whence it is easy to conclude that they were not captured by 
Entomologists, who would necessarily have been aware of the 
interest attached to what they sent, and consequently, as well as 
knowing better where to seek, they would, in the same space and 
time, have caught probably five times as many. We may there¬ 
fore consider, that minute species are as abundant in proportion to 
tlie larger ones within the tropics as they are in the colder regions; 
and if so in the Coleoptera, why not in the Lepidoptera, and then 
in their parasites, the pupivorous Hymenoptera and the*parasi- 
tical Hymenoptera in general, which we know to be almost innu¬ 
merable in Europe and in our own country, from the hosts already 
described by Gravenhorst, Nees, anfl our two able and assiduous 
compatriots, Messrs. Walker and Holliday r The Diptera also 
will necessarily abound. Looking thence to the other orders, 
we do not feel so much astonished at the calculation made^by 
l^ich, who estimates the number of the species of insects at pos¬ 
sibly a million. This multitude seems vast; but compare it 
with the number of individuals of a single species frequently 
observed; the myriads of minute gnats occasionally seen sport** 
ing over pools and under trees ; the infinite hosts of ephemera 
that by myriads of millions emerge, at a certain season of 
the year, from some of the rivers of France, as described by 
Reaumur; the clouds of locusts, which even intercept the rays of 
the sun, and devastate whole provinces, and in the course of a 
few bottrs transform a smiling and fertile country into a wild 
waste aild‘desert, threatening its whole population with famine; 
tbe«ifmitmerable ^lant-lice which desolate our hop-grounds, and 
their enemies the lady-birds; which have been taken up by paib 
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fills upon our coasts, and have completely covered the ocean at 
some distance from land; and the number of the iiihabitanta found 
in the beehive, the ant-hill, and the white ants* nest. If imture, 
ill frequent instances, has rendered species thus prolific in indivi¬ 
duals for peculiar*purposes, can we rational^ doubt her capacity 
of being equally fruitful in the production of species, when we 
take into consideration the important variety of their functions, 
and the very varied nature of soil and temperature, of heat, cona- 
bined with humidity and dryfiess, and the dissimilitude of organi¬ 
zation resulting from these differences of combination; and when 
we reflect tliat in our own country every day almost adds to our 
indigenous tribes, although they have been assiduously collected 
for many years past,—a million therefore appears to us to be no 
exaggerated calculation of their probable number. 

Their geographical and local distribution, also, are points to 
which very considerable interest attaches, the fdrmer being indi¬ 
cative of the effect of climate and temperature upon form, as well 
as showing how widely Nature spreads some for certain purposes ; 
whereas she adopts the use of analogical form and structure in 
other instances ; clearly showing, by this variety, that a difference 
of function is required where we do not perceive even a modifica¬ 
tion of its action; whereas their local distribution is evidently 
very intimately connected witli their instinct and economy—in 
fact, wholly influenced by them. The science possesses some 
very valuable but partial contributions to both. It is merely 
iiecess&ry to indicate Klug’s description of some msects from 
Java; M*Leay and Horsfield’s Annulosa Javanica; Savigny’s ad¬ 
mirable plates to the large work on Egypt, which, if we possessed 
the descriptions to the figiiles, would not be surpassed in the 
annals of entomology ; Palissot de Beauvois’ Insectes R^cuillis en 
Afrique et Ameriqne; No. 8, at the head of this article, viz. 
Spix and Martins’ Delectus Aiiimalium Articulatorum, of which 
we shall speak below; and, as an example of assiduity and labour, 
displaying the richness of the Fauna Insectorum of a single country, 
we should look in vain for a more valuable one than is to be found 
in Stephens* ** Illustrations of British Entomology,” which has 
just completed th|.e two orders of Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 

Our systems are essentially artificial, and must long remain so; 
but this is very immaterial if they facilitale the ready recognition ^ 
of described species. The value of a system in the present state 
of our knowledge must be limited to that object, that there may 
be no difficulty or error in recording, in comiectioii with the 
identical species, whatsoever obseriiations*—'whether anatomical, 
physiological or economical—may have been made upon 
A true natural system must be founded upon such a mass of 



knowledge that we can never hope Ihoroughiy to possesa it; ifor 
even when we efaall have arrived at an a^^uaiatunse with 

their external and internal organiaation, miicfa atiil remains to be 
donCk Something may be contributed by an^gy, but which it is 
not eafe to trust to unfit fully coniiniied; for Ndture is frequently 
apparentiy eccentric, from the impossibility of our aritv^ at 
correct conduaions as to the relative effects of the oonipticated 
conMbinations of organization, and thmr mutual dependence 
upon the instincts atid habits of the*creature8. Indeed, in dmae 
^sterns which are most profuse in their professions of adheriitg 
to nature, tve eemark the strange incongruity oi no value being 
given to instinct; and that creatures with insibacts limited to 
preservation ahd the propagation of tlie species, assume an undue 
superiority, from the^ mere circumstaiice of having an organ or 
two more elaborately constructed in the moutb, over such as pos¬ 
sess a highly developed instinct, and live in a peculiarly organized 
social state, which necessarily implies the power of commumcat- 
ing ideas and a certain degree of ratiocination. 

It is here perhaps die most convenient place to take a cursory 
notice of the doctrine of circular affinities, intended to supersede* 
as more natural, the older one of linear gradation, in the distribu¬ 
tion of organised beings. Mr. M^Leay, the celebrated author of 
this system, conedives that the arrangement must be made in a 
series of circles, each composed of five groups, which are the 
affinities, and the corresponding groups of tl^ -approximate cir¬ 
cles the analogies of organmtion; and by this means the*whole 
series of created beings are linked together in closer conuectioii 
Uian by any offier mode of distribution. The idea is exceedingly 
attractive; but althou^ it apparently in some instances fulfils 
our expectations, yet in otlmrs the distortions are so palpable, that 
we are surprised th^ the lem'ned author Himself seriously adopted 
it. The different combinations and structure of organs very dis- 
tinctly produce a reticulation of relations; but to circumscribe 
Nature within a circle, and that circle composed merely of five 
m^berSj is to straiten her capacity too closely; for she, to 
use the worde of Huber, **& varii a tinjim combinaisous** 
The most obvious mischief produced by the ^promulgation of 
such doctrines is to wiUplraw ardent and euffiusiastic minds from 
the laborious and steady observation of nature-^Hfrom which alone 
* ate 'Can 4eme tme fcnowledge—4o the pursuit of a phmitooi, 
which, wlteli overtaken, melts in our arms. 

tn coimeahm with oiu observations upon system, we may hem 
vetnark Upon 'die i^paretitly^dnibiguefis division of ^nera* with 
rOirpjeot to tlie minsb^ cf species they contain, and w^h scarcely 
ae^ids with the peeckion wad stea^ progeessioia wf nature* and 
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19 , {>«rh«|», strong presumptive evidence of all but specif sep^’- 
ration being unnatural. It may possibly be argu^ tbai tbeir 
function in tbe universal economy requires it, from N ature varying 
bertiattal mode of makiog a species excessively prolific where ^ 
requires a more jjovrerful action; and to that efiect, which, only 
a certalb organization can produce, she is limited, by miuses 
which we are unable to investigate, in her power of executing by 
means of one agent, and consequently has recourse to severed 
species to enable her to perform what, in other cases, under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, she can do by means of one alone; but this, 
altho'igh the best reason which occurs to us, is very vague, 
and far from satisfactory. 

Tbe progress of Entomology has been accelerated cliieily by 
the revision of the systematic arrangement, and its improved dis¬ 
tribution into families, by the vast addition of species constantly 
making, and the many valuable monographs with which the 
science has been enriched. It is utterly impossible that we 
should here enumerate the multiplicity of works that have been 
published upon tlie subject. Those of X^treille, whom the 
science has so recently lost, will always necessarily rank pre-emi¬ 
nent among them. It was, doubtless, by the impulse given by 
his labours, that the science has advanced to its present state of 
comparative perfection. He was the first who indicated the 
distribution of insects into families, in his '* Piecis des Ca* 
racteres Generiques,*' from which time, in each subsequent work, 
he has*progressive1y remodtfied and improved it, up to tlie publi¬ 
cation of his Families Naturelles,” in 1823. His portion of the 
second edition of Cuvier’s “ Regne Animal,” published in 1829, 
presents us with the best general synopsis of the science, up to tbe 
date of its publicatioo, that we yet possess, 'fhe science will 
long deplore the loss of illiger and Leach, whose early labours 
gave such earnest of future valuable service. We must not omit 
to notice among the benefactors of the science, our venerable 
Kirby, and tliat Joint labour of love, his and Spence’s Introduc¬ 
tion to Entomology,” which, peshaps, more than any other work 
ever published, has leaded to make votaries to its study. 
M*Leay’g name, qlso, will necessarily occur, to whom, il eyen his 
theories are not adopted, we must feel grateful for the utility of 
his practical labours. We must not, either, omit mentioning 
Gravenhorst, for the sake 6 i his labours j^on the StaphyUnuLae, * 
and bis great work, tbe ** Ichneumotiologia Eufopsea,” whidi ke 
had in progress for twenty-five years, aod which co.utain9 2914 
8vo. pages, and tbe descriptbn and speotific arrangement of U288 
insects of a tribe, the impracticable natiue of which waSj ppe*’ 
viottsly msurmountable to every individual who attempted tlmm, 
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Nor must we forget M eigen for his systematic description of the 
European Diptera, which cost him fourteen years' labour. In 
its anatomical and physiological departments, the labours of 
Straus-Durckheim, Chabrier, Leon Dufour, ^Audouin, Mafrcel 
de Serres, Carus, Treviraiius, Muller, Suckow'^ and a multitude 
of others, dispersed throughout the numerous periodicals and 
transactions of the various scientific societies, have done much 
to illustrate the subject. We musj allude to this distribution of 
the labours of entomologists as a great evil to the science, and a 
great obstacle to its progress. It would be easy'to suggeiit a 
mode for concentrating them, but difficult of adoption. From this 
dispersion of the materials, the detail of whaf ^bUs been done in 
the science fep to the present moment is scarcely accessible to 
any but entomologists by profession, or to those whose leisure and 
purses w'ill bear a vast expenditure of time and money, and even 
then, it will exact a degree of labour which individuals thus favour¬ 
ably circumstanced feel but little inclined to bestow upon what 
they treat chiefly as an amusement. 

In adverting to the progress of entomology, w^e may here take 
notice of the works which stand at the head of this article. The 
first, Catalogue des Coleopt^res de la Collection de M. le 
Comte De Jean,” is certainly the most extensive list extant, and 
his description of them, which is to be contained in his ** Species 
Generale,” should it ever be finished, will comprise the most 
numerous series of specific description ever published one 
work. The five volumes already published, and which com¬ 
menced ten years ago, in 1825, proceed only through half of the 
first livraison of the Catalogue, it is^ therefore almost hopeless to 
expect that it v/ill be ever finished. The contents of his Collec¬ 
tion in this order alone is estimated at 25,000 species, the richest 
perhaps in the known world, unless we may except that of the 
Berlin Museum, to which we shall have occasion to allude below, 
the numbers of which have not been announced. The third 
livraison, which is all yet published of the Catalogue, extends 
about half way through the Curculionites, and we may pxpect two 
more to complete the book. In alluding to the wbi'lcs of the 
Comte De Jean, we cannot forbear taking this opportunity of ob¬ 
serving upon the very wjilful neglect they evince of the due notice 
of those of others.^ If the law of priority be not rescinded, a 
multitude of both his genera and spedies stand the very unenvia¬ 
ble chance of falling merely into the synonymy of the science, and 
will thus perpetuate his idleness and carelessness. It is the first 
duty of at’ describer, both to himself and others, to ascertain 
whether he ha^* been preceded. He should seek far and wide, 
and ought not to commence his undertaking until he is fully cer- 
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tain that he has not been anticipated. The contrary course is 
very baneful to the best interests of the science, by creating con-* 
fusion and doubt. 

The second work upon our list, the Continuation of Schoen- 
herr’s ** Synonymia Insectorum,” contains the first two volumes 
of the‘^‘Genera et Species Curculionidum,” This is one of the 
most valuable additions made to the science within the last few 
years. Its mode of publication, also, is exemplary, for within 
two years, two volumes, eac*h containing two parts, have been 
produced. The notice we can here give of it is much less than 
IS due to its merits, not the least of which is reducing to order 
the chaos which this tribe previously constituted. He has had 
the valuable assistance of Gyllenhal (one of the mok pliilosophi> 
cal describers,) in the description of the majority of the species. 
We think we perceive a defect in it, which is the omission of the 
size of the insects. Two more volumes will complete this tribe, 
when we hope to give it the extent of notice which is its due. 

Our third work is by the veteran Klug, and which he modestly 
calls the “ Jahrbiicher der lusektenkunde,” tom. I: Annals of 
Entomology, vol. 1. It is a work intended to be annual, should 
it meet with encouragement, in which it surely cannot fail, if duly 
appreciated. It is undertaken in direct reference to the collec¬ 
tion of the Royal Museum at Berlin. Its object is to indicate 
the described species contained therein, and to describe such as 
are new. It is divided into seven heads. The 1st contains a 
view ^ the Ckindeleta, to which numerous new species are 
added. The 2d, a first portion of the Carabici, extending as far 
as the genus Ozana, and a continuation is promised; in this part 
he adds, as a new genus, Schidoaychm^ between Ctenodactyla 
and Trichis; he places Mormolyce between Drypta and Agra; 
and describes another new genus after Oz(Ena, which he calls 
Miscelus, The Sd part is a survey of the Hhteroides, in the 
collection by Dr. Erichson, already advantageously known to the 
Entomological public by his” Genera Dyticeorum.” The Bis¬ 
ters are divided according to the retraction of the head within the 
thorax. He introduces as new genera, P/asius, Placodes, Cyp^ 
turm, and Pachylopas. The 4th division is a supplement to the 
species of the genus Megalopus, contained in Klug's ” Monogra- 
phien.** The 5th, a survey of the Tenihredinetm of the collection, 
and, besides many new species, he adds three new genera, 
namely, Flagiocera after Cimbex^ Blasticotoma after Hylotomot 
and C^halocera between the latter and Athalia: a continuation 
is promised. The 6th part contains a list of the hermaphrodite 
insects of the collection, and the 7th is the literature of the 
science, and is to consist of a short notice of the Entomological 



wojrlui pfo4uc^4 duping tb® intervals of its publiicatioii^ Two 
plates embellisli the book, they are beautifully coloured and ex«* 
cutcd, and contain thirteen species of Coleoptera and six Tentbre** 
deuidae* Among the former is the male of Piai^ckile paiHda, 
the insect which has caused so much discussion, and of which a 
figure was never before published. We wish this work every suc¬ 
cess, for it is, doubtless, a valuable addition to the literature of 
the science. 

Our fourth work is Nees ab Efienbeck’s Hymenopterorum 
Icbneuinonibus afiliniuin Monographic/’ in 2 vob. 8vo. It con¬ 
tains descriptions of the genera and species of 73o parasitic 
European hymenoptera, embracing most of. tbe Ichneumones 
minuti of Linneus. It is to be regretted that he was unac¬ 
quainted with tire labours of Walker and Halliday, who have 
done so much in illustration of these minute but beautiful and 
interesting tribes. But he has added in a supplement a few of 
the genera and species described by Westwood. It is a well 
executed work and will prove very useful. Hahn’s work upon the 
Cimicidae is neatly executed, and gives faithful figures of the 
insects as well as Fischer’s Microlepedopterologie, which is in¬ 
tended to depict all the minute lepidoptera* To Macquart’s work 
on the Diptera we shall allude by and by. And the last upon 
our list, Spix and Martius’ Delectus Auimalium Articulatorum 
is a splendid work, expensively got up, which will necessarily 
much abridge its range and utility, as it will be found but in few 
hands. It contains figures not always so well executed as*a work 
of this class would justify us in expecting of all tbe insects 
caught by them in their travels in the Brazils. The species are 
described by Pecty, who has established a number of new 
Genera. 

The progress of Entomology appears tbul to be rapidly ad¬ 
vancing, and its prospects are equally cheering. The great want 
of a compendious system is extensively felt, and we may congra¬ 
tulate our neighbours in France upon the happy idea which has 
given birth to a work entitled ** Suites i Buftbn/’ but which, 
from its not b^ing exclusively entomological, will be long iu pro¬ 
gress, It is a remme of all that has been done upon tbe subject 
up to the peH(^ of pubUcatiou, that is to say, if they will but 
adopt the principle of i^i^king themselves acquainted with all that 
any but their compatriots have been about, the neglect of which 
is a yice hut too prevalent among them. The work alluded to 
will consist of a series of volumes upon the several orders,^ show¬ 
ing the families and genera .into which they have been classed, 
and deserthtn^ some of th|^ most re^rkabla species. The names 
advbrti^d as etigaged in it speak strongly in its favour^ for there 



is D« Jean for the Coleoptera* Audiact Semite for tler Otfbopo- 
terft, Nearoptera^ attd HemiplerarLe Peletier de St. Ffti^aii lor 
the H^meooptera, Boisduval lor tlie Lepkloptera, Macquiirt 
for tlie 0iplera, and Wsdokeitaer Icmt the Atachnidse, and Apleri; 
and that portion * whidt we have see«« viz, the tirst voltiiae of 
Mac(|uart, which contains the Diptera as far as the inelusioiW of 
the family of Syrphidae, is 8 favourabb specimen of its mode 
of execution and of its cbeapnessr but we have no clue as to the 
‘^number of volumes it is like% to comprise* but which we judge 
will be numerous. Among tlie Germans also, wc find that a 
work is promised comprising a systematic description of Insects* 
Burmeister’s llandbuch der Eotomologie*** which* if continued 
e^ual in execution to its first volume* containing the Ailge* 
raeine,” or General Entomology* already before the public (and 
of which we observe an English translation to be in the course of 
publication) will satisfy our most earnest expectations; and this 
we may reasonably conclude will be the case* from the welbkoown 
character and profound scrience of its author. At home also* we 
are not itile*< there is Mr. Swainson’s forthcoming work inLardnePs 
Cyclopsedia* wherein we shall have the full development of the 
peculiar views of a professed disciple of the M'Leayean school* 
and the system arranged according to its supposed circular and 
quinary afiinities. All this promises fair; it shows that there are 
labourers in tlie field anxious and willing to meet the wants of the 
community, and not wholly absorbed in the endeavour to esta¬ 
blish ^ reputation by the facile construction of insulated genera 
and the description of vagrant species* but who willingly and 
zealously apply their powers to the elucidation of'a family* a 
tribe* or an order* or even undertake what requires a still greater 
grasp of mind—tl^e illustration of the whole system. But we 
must yet observe upon a serious deficiency, that is, a perfectly 
elementary work* which shall be so pleasing and popular in its 
execution as to lead the uninitiated by agreeable steps sufficiently 
far into tlie maze of system* that by the time it quits them they 
shall have imbibed a strong taste for the further prosecution of 
the science* and sufiicient thereof to enable them easily to follow' 
the clue ready to guide them in its meanderings* and thus induce 
them to exercise ^eir own abilities in thq further acquirement of 
inforinatioo* and its concomitant* the power of bestowing it. 

We must not omit observing upon the importance of treating 
this science in the vernacular idiom. In fact* we feel convince<C 
that* had it been earlier taught through this medium, it woahi 
have made much greater progress* and this is one chief cause of 
its greater advance in France and Germany. The whole of Iat 
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treille’s works, with the exception of his ** Genera Crustaceorum,” 
are in French. Olivier’s two great works, his « Entomologie,” 
and the entomological portion of the Encyclopedie Metbodique, 
as well as the continuation of it by Latreille, St. Fargeau and 
Serville, are also in French, in which language* De Jean’s great 
work the ** Species Generale,” is likewise written. Klug’s 
series of papers upon the Tenthredinidie are in German, Mei- 
geii’s European Diptera is also in ^German. The majority of 
national and local Faunae are in the language of their country, but 
it is needless to multiply instances. It is to tlie circumstance 
of being thus cultivated that the advance of Eotany may be chieHy 
attributed. The fewer difliculties placed in the way of the student 
the better; he has sufficient to overcome in his repugnance to the 
technical terms, without additional obstacles to thwart him. 

The institution of the Entomological Society of France and 
its valuable contribution of papers in its “ Annales,” and that of 
the Entomological Society of London, w'hich threatens to rival 
its elder sister, by the aspect it assumes, and the durable and 
solid foundation it has already become fixed upon—-for at every 
monthly meeting it continues to add to its members, and the 
papers read at those meetings, prove that they are in earnest in 
their association for the real cultivation of the science—are favour¬ 
able signs. Their impulses, and the respect beginning to be paid 
to the science by the British and Continental General Scientific 
Associations, must necessarily impart a greater degree of interest 
to it, and tend to disseminate its cultivation. As collateral with 
the prospects derivable to the science from the establishment of 
the London Entomological Society, we must take notice of its 
president’s very liberal devotion of every Thursday, between the 
hours of eleven and four, to the reception of Entomologists at 
his museum, where the inspection and study of perhaps the most 
extensive collection of insects in the country is open to them. 
It is scarcely necessary to allude to the advantages offered 
to Entomologists, by this act of munificence, but it was per¬ 
haps to be expected from his known zeal, that its impulse w'ould 
prompt him to so great a personal sacrifice for the benefit of bis 
compatriots, when we reflect that no foreign work is published 
to which his extensive cabinet has not contributed important 
additions, and no native publication upon the subject produced, to 
which he is not a liberal subscriber. In conjunction with this we 
may iD^ntioii the late president's generous and considerate offer of 
the itiiM to members of the society, of any work in his magnificent 
eotomological library, whicl# is known to be the richest in the 
country; for every modem publication upon this science is to be 
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found in it; and where but very few even of the mofe obsolete 
and less serviceable are deficient. Tlie use of books is ks indis¬ 
pensable to this study as the investigation of insects^ and we uiay 
consequently appreciate an offer, the advantages of which are so 
apparent, and fliis gentleman’s well-known urbanity and cour¬ 
tesy, to which every one who has had the agreeable opportunity 
x>f personal intercourse, will bear spontaneous and ample testi¬ 
mony, will greatly facilitate the ready access of even its most 
modest and retiring mcmljer. The collections of the British 
Museum, both indigenous and exotic, each rich in all the orders, 
is open to the student, (which is not sufficiently extensively 
known,) on Tuesdays and Thursdays, under certain necessary 
restrictions, but without any difficulty of admittance, by merely 
asking for the curator of that department, Mr. Sumouelle. 

The metropolis is thus seen to possess a multiplicity of ad¬ 
vantages, which necessarily increase upon the formation of ento¬ 
mological acquaintances, by opening innumerable private, native, 
and foreign collections to the inspection of the student. 

The prospects of the science are therefore very gratifying, for, 
even although the majority of Entomologists are satisfied with 
the less ambitious title of collectors, there are others among 
them ready and willing to undertake the scientific application of 
their assiduity to more general uses. 


Art. XI .—Leonardo da Vincy von Hugo Clraf von Galldhberg. (Life 

of Leonardo da Vinci, by Hugh Count Gallenberg.) 8vo. Leipzig, 

1834. 

We often fee! tcmpi;ed to institute a comparison between the artists and 
literati of our owmi and those of past times, especially of that remarkable 
period which witnessed, or immediately followed, the revival of letters. 
When this is done, itis perhaps really good judges onlythatcan appreciate 
the superiority in genius of the latter oyer the former—of allafiaelloand 

a Dante over-but to be |iersonal amongst the living is invidious. We 

leave, therefore, to the selection of tl)e reader the modern painter and 
poet whose inferiority to Raffaello and Dante he chooses to commemo¬ 
rate. Bat the wonderful general superiority, in extent and variety of 
information, of the distinguished men of those earlier ages over theif 
modern rivals, must he evident to the meanest capacity} and then their 
immense accumulation of knowledge appears the mCre marvellous, wlien 
we reflect that the times of which we raeak boasted no royal or rail-roads 
to learning—no Hamiltonian modes of mastering the most difficult lan¬ 
guage in a couple of lesaons—no reviews giving, in a few p(^€», the 
essence of several ponderous tomes—^no compendious encyclopaedias, in 
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which every thing that anybody can wish to know is smnmaTRy jtair 
piained, so as to infuse into him who rnns as be reads a smattering 
alL No! Xbe student of those days was indeed a student, ^mpeU<^ to 
acquire knowledge by ponsuming the midnight oil over few imd abstruse 
books, or, these, owing to their price and rarity,* were inaccessibly 
from the equidty abstruse lectures of professors who dreamed not of 
making instruction amusing. Yet, in spite of all these difficulties, Ih 
enumerating the acquirements of one of these early scholars, we well 
might wonder , 

“ How one small head could carry all he knew!” 

To apply these remarks to the artist whose life is now before us, 
Leonardo da Vinci seems to have cultivated all the arts and all the 
sciences. He was, as every one knows, a great pmnter, and also 
a sculptor, an architect, a musician—both composer and performer; 
a poet~-«>chiefly an improvisatore; a mathematician, a geometrician, 
an astronomer, an engineer—civil and military; a chemist, an ana¬ 
tomist, and, further, profoundly versed in optics, mechanics, hydraulics, 
and, for aught we know, all other branches of natural philosophy. Kor 
did he merely learn what others taught upon these subjectshe wrote 
upon all of them volumes, of which we cannot now ascertain the 
number; knowing only this, that a single one, a Traitato della Fittura 
(Treatise on Painting) has been published; that sixteen, of various sizes, 
are in thd, Umbrosiap Library at Milan, seven In one of the Royal 
Libraries in Spain, solop in private hands, and many more lost. Morei- 
over, in almost all these sciences he was an inventor; and of his mecha¬ 
nical and hydraulic skill he left tangible and durable proofs in mills, 
canals, instrument| of various kinds, &c. &c. &c. • 

Of this remarkable man divers lives have been written, but the ear¬ 
liest were degmed imperfect j and when, in the beginning of the present 
century, a Milanese association entitled •Societd Tipogrqfica rfe’ Oassici 
Italiani (Typographic Society for Italian Classics) proposed to republish 
the Treatise on Painting, they commissioned Carlo Araoretti, librarian 
to the Ambrosian, Libraiy, to compile a netv life qf the artist. Of this 
life, Count von Gallenberg, an Austrian patron dl all the hne arts, and, 
we believe, in some of them an amateur artist, proposed to himself to 
give his cjpuntrymen a German version { but, as he proceeded* he found 
so nmny new sources of information, unknown to Amorett), that bis 
notes were Ukely to overpower his text; and he therefore resolved to make 
a pew book, instead of translating an old one. From this hook we now 
think, to extract, not a life of lieonardo da Vinci, still less ^ mtalogue 
raisomi of bis works, hutjAnne few curious pr roteres|4pg particulars. 

* Leonardo da Vinci was the son of a Morentine notariq dem^ignorioj 
and born at ‘Vainer, in Val d'Arnp. The date of his birth, and its legiti- 
ipacy cir Ulegitimaeyj, are points, upon which his several blofrapbeft are 
divided* Apd which present iiwle biographer Ubours hwrd to dacL 
datv fixes the former to the year 1042* and leaves the latter in 
ojisi^ty; provthg equally that Leonardo was called fMiatural son, and 
ihtd he’was, as alegitiinate soil, co-heir with bis legiti»icd» bic^bera to 
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the inheiitaiicet iiKrlnding lands, nf cdilafceral relations. jOf his person 
the Count tells us ;— 

I 

To t!ie various mental gifts with s^ieh nature had adomM hlfti tiTere 
united that re^laritf of feature and sywiftetiy of person which lend to ewhhhee 
dignity of carriage anh add to the chams of social intercourse. He possejKsedi 
great agility and bodily strength, so that he could arrest the rapid movements 
of a body in weight and size exceeding human force. He could twist the 
tongue of a bell into a screw, and bend a horse-shoe in one hand.” 

The Count apologises for raeiltioning these circumstances; but they 
are well worth noticing, since it is not often that such muscular powers 
are found united to genius. 

The following extracts refer to Leonardo’s youth, when the line arts 
were both honourable and profitable professions;— 

** Under circuiustfuices so favourable, Ser* Piero (the notario) could not but 
indulge his son’s wishes; since the boy’s disposition, even in earliest childhood, 
the honour connected with the exercise of art, and tlie pecuniary rewards that 
evciy artist might reasonably hope to obtain, seemed to insure the lad’s future 
welfare. He hastened to impart the wishes and talents of his son to his fHend 
Master Andrea da Verocchio, then esteemed the ablest artist in Florence. • * 
The teacher took his pupil home to afford him the instruction, the means of 
developing and cultivating his talents, which were to decide his future lot. As 
it was to be expected, the youth made wonderful progress. Erelong, Andrea,in 
order to stimulate his diligence, invited his pupil to asMstin a picbire ^idi he was 
then painting of our Saviour's baptism by St. John. Leonardo painted an angel 
holding some garments; and, though he was then hut aii apprentice,, as it were, 
his angel so for surpassed all his master’s figures, tb£^ Verocchio, provoked at 
being excelled by a lad, would never touch pencil or colours again. ' 

** He painted, on a wooden target, a monster in which he combined aU ^at 
was fri^itful or horrible in the insect, serpent, or reptile world. 

The fire and vivacity of youth gave birth to fancies, inventive indeed, but 
strange. He amused himself with producing, by the mixture of inodorous in¬ 
gredients, many odious smells, winch he.,Jihen used to drive people out of the 
apartment. Another time, for the same comic purpose, he twisted together and 
connected a long siring of entrails, which he Uicn distended by means of a pair 
of bellows, so as to make them occupy all the room. But, amidst these puerili¬ 
ties, the goodness of his heart was pre-eminently distinguishable. Few days 
passed without his visiting the market to purchase birds, which he immediately 
set at liberty. Of more professibnal utility was his constant practice of sketching 
from nature all tlie peculiar countenances that he saw, from which he afterwards 
prt^uced his widely-celebrated caricatures. But he studied not alone the bcau- 
riftil and the ug^y in faces, persons, and costumes; he sought to catch the play 
of the ideas and afiections, the living expression of the soul. To this end, ds 
Lomaxzh (a friend of his) refetes, he Was wont to invite peasants to dinner, to 
toil them the drollest stories pobslhle, then obsarve them attentively as th^ 
laughed a horse^lau^, and sketch' them so accurately that it was to , 

look at the drawings without laughing. Impelled by the same notion, he would 
follow malefactors to the plape' bf execution, and observe the traces of agony 
and In their cbtintenanct». Vasari and LbtnaXxh tell us, that with thesa 
drinahi'ga ware intermingled oth^ of new.^ devices and machines for rairihg 

..- .L ^ 

• &r for Sigpor, pirobably, w^s foe old title of lawyers, as wns Ufosforci (fillntW) of 

•rtisti. '' , ' ' . . V,, . • 
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heomt^ ^ Fitted* 

laountauufi An»t»ing 'we%Bt»,i netting doekv wptd lailld in 

JFmbtn lk0e mrbua occupatiotiy, or ratlier studiesi at FIoreRoe» Leo- 
nard<|» d4 Vliud invited to Mitan^ according to some of hi$ biogra- 
pbefdf aoibijr to play David to a Milanese SaOl, that is to to dispel 
tbb gtooMy melancholy X<ndovico Sfor 2 a, sornamcd II jiy nis 
mnatCt But against this unworthy destination of a great man Count 
von Gallepberg argues strenuously j and we agree with him, that it is 
more Ukiily the able usurper of Milan, who sedulously filled his ducal 
court with all the genius and talent of Italy, should have invited our 
artist rather to enlarge and adorn their circle, than merely to play the 
lute to himself when troubled with the blue devils of remorse or appro- 
hension. This couclubion, drawn from the laws of probability, is con* 
firmed by a letter, still extant, addressed by Leonardo at FloienCe, to the 
Duke of Milan *, from svliicb it seems pretty evident that, if the prince 
had beafd of tlm painter's musical abilities, be must have expressed a 
wish to find something moie in him than a mere lutist. This letter, 
clearly an answer to one troiu the diikc, is a very rcmaikabic epistle; end, 
could we divest oursehes ol oiir innate levwence for genius, we should 
feel inclined to say that it nioro resembles a Dicky (iossip’s enunierntion 
ofi hia various qualifications than an efiusion o( the dignified inodcsiy 
UtUally characteristic of genuine greatness. It is not, however, a docu¬ 
ment to be omitted. 

" Most illustiioUs signor, havinsf satisfied m>stlf that* the experiracnls of 
those who tall themselves masters of the art of making nislminents of war will 
never produce anytinng snpeuoi to wh.it .ire m daily use, 1 will now, without 
wishing to injure any one, open my seciets to your excellency, and, if it so 
please you, Undertake the bringing them into exeintiou; for 1 venture to en¬ 
tertain the confident hope that .lU the maUeii I am about to mentton may Ik* 
made effective id practice 

*‘1.1 can bund bridges, some light, and easily transpoitabic from place to 
place, with which to puisue a Hymg enemy; othcr«., strong and invulnerable, 
that spit fiic, and will tic usefulm war: and, again, other> easily laid down m 
lemovcd. I have also d( vised a mode of destro\ ing and buining the enemy's 
bridges. 

“2.1 have devised a way of drawing off the water from the fosse of a besieged 
place; and can make bridges iurnuihed with ladders, and other instruments, 
useful in si^s. 

“ 8. cannon cannot be used in a siege, on account either of die height 
of the ramparts or the strength of the site, 1 have a way of destroying any for- 
t,rm an Ik be Wt founded on a ropk, 

* fiave a sort of cannon very convenicfit and easily transportable, with 
mUm td aWar k fiery bul upon die enemy, lemlytng and confounding him 
with the smoke. 

f A. It^m. I have u mode# by hollow, narrow, and windihg ways, to reach 
any place without noise, even passing under ditches or rivers. 

kif* l ean invulnerable covered oars, which, entering an enemy's lines, 
anltliery, will break ihrough any masses of cavalry; ana behind 
whiiib ialpaby biqy follow, unliarmed ano unobstructed. 

' T; itpta.* n»e«d be, I will make cannon, mortars, and howitzers, of boa“- 
nsM atid uncohunon forpis. 

** fi. WhOfe cannon should btiincapalile of acting, I will moke other instra- 
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ments of fffica<w,‘autl outof tht! common way; in 

to the variety of oocation, X wili make infinitely various oHs^nsIve ^ ^ 

9. fo jcaae of a sfia-figltt, I fiave many fieviqps for 
and defonca; and vessels impenetrable to tutiUery^ andyowdefoi aoif 
** 10. Xn peace time I think X can give a# foil satisfaction as any 0#,# 
architecture, in building public orpiivatc edifices, m conducting wafo^ fotpiA 
one place to another. ' 

Item. X will undertake, in sculpture of marble, bronze, or clay, and 
wise in painting, to do what can be done, in competition ivitli any one, be bo 
who he may. Also, X can take m band that bronze horse, which b to be an 
eternal honour and glory to your highness's father’s blessed memory, and totho 
whole illustrious house of bforza. 

And, should auy ])erson deem any of these things impossible and uiifoast« 
ble, 1 am quite ready to make experiment thereof in your highness’s park, or 
in bucli other place as you please. And so, I humbly commend myself, &q. 
&c,'’ 


The singularity of this strange epistle Is further enhanced by its being 
wiittcu in the Oiicntal fashion, fiuin light to left, instead of from lefo 
to light. This seems to have been Da Vinci’s usual practice, and is 
siippm>cti to have been adopted to bafile cuiiosity, but must have been 
nioie efficacious iii puzvliug his curiespondeots than in securing bis 
seciets. Ludovico bfoiaa, however, it should seem, managed to read 
letter, for he summoned the writer to Milan, and employed him in OR 
his piofessed civil capacities, as also to found an academy of painting* 
said to have been the fust of the kind, and to act upon grand occasions 
as master of the revels. - ^ 

It wetc tedious to enumerate Leonardo da Vinci's various ismibs at 
Milan, as mtist and engineei, many ol which, of both kinds, wer^ do* 
stioycd in the subsequent wars, ot which the Milanese was the subject^ 
and the thcatie. '1 he destruction of one ot the productions of his genius 
he hiinseil witnessed. Foi sixteen yeais he had laboured at the model 
of an equestrian statue of the first Fraipsts Sibrza, that alluded to in fain 
letter; and scarcely Was it completed, when the French, taking poswm- 
stun of the city, selected this model as a taiget to fiic at—thus, In the 
loth century, setting an example duly followed by their undegenetmte 
posterity in the 18ih. This last act of wauton mischief was, however, 
less detrimental to the cause of art than has been commonly conceived, 
as will appear fioin the extracts we are now about to mtkbe relative to 
Leonardo da Vinci’s acknowledged biaster-piece, bis picture of the Last 
Supper. 

** Leonardo designed this large picture, which dccupies a wall twettl^^gkt 
feet in length, in compliance with a wn^b bf the du&e, who was ei^cr to edMlufit 
this Milanese monastery (the Doanntqau monasteryicf Sm*a Alarfo dbffo 
gie). Tlie si/e of the wall obliged the artist to fnake bis figuies larg^ 
half than life. ' . , 

" The painter has selected tiie moment When Christ says/Vfirily I tay 
you, that one of you shall betray Pe thoiee of this moment is most^ 
vourable to dramatic effect Ibe expresmon#f the fifodeembr is that <d hdhiiofij 
felt sorrow, soothed by the oonsoiOusness of divine dignrty and deatinatitfo.* 
The agitation pioduccd amongst the disgipfos by his words 
niously, and characteristically maiked in evmy figure, we efoa Wfi' 
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grad 9 ktioi;i of zeal and ialth> accoi:ding to tbe gospel-drawn cHarncter of each 
aposUe. What a beautiful contrast between St. John, overpowered with griief, 
dropping hia folded hands upon the table, and Judas Ucanot, whose hard 
voimtenance and attitude of deRancc reveal the traitor, whilst the money-bag 
dwLtcbed in his right hand bespeaks his natural avarice." . 

Bnt, as no description can give a satisfactory idea of a picture, we will 
preferably turn to its history, and that of the painter’s habits and feel¬ 
ings. First, however, we must make one remark, called forth by the 
description we have just translated, of the expression of the countenances. 
We have always esteemed the character and expression which Leonardo 
da Vinci gave to his heads of our Saviour to be really his chief e.xcel> 
lence, (kber artists seem to forget the divinity of the person in their 
deep sense of his beautiful meekness; but in looking at this painter’s 
pictures of the ilcdeenier, we are irresistibly impressed with the convic¬ 
tion that this snbliiuc meekness is the lucckndss of a superior natuic. 

“ He who gazes upon as much of this picture as past disasters have left us, 
must perceive how short a time for the piodiiction of so wonilious a creation of 
art was two or three years; especiall), if he cnnsiders the care and anxiety with 
which Leonardo worked, moreover, never satisfying hiiii'.elf. Ills conleinpo- 
rary, Luca Pacciolo, avers, tliat Leonardo would tremble like a child when he 
lookup his pencils; that he seldom Ruished what be begun,because his deep 
sense of the graudeur of art made him see detects where others beln'ld mi¬ 
racles accomplished.lie bad lit>t to meditate the grouping, winch, 

in every individual posture and gesture, as well us in Uic whole, has been })rot 
nouncra by the greatest painters to be most artful and yet most natural. Lor 

this he of course Rist sketched cartoons.—according to l*ino, separate 

cartoons of all the heads, of the intetidcd si/e. ‘ These thirteen dniwings,' 
continues I’lno, ‘ were long in the possession of the Conli Arconati, who made 
them over to Marehese (iasnedi. ciom him they pussid into the hands of the 
Venetian Sageedo family; after the extinction of which the heirs sold them to 
the English Consul Odni.’" 

Such of our readers as are old enough) and in their youth were fortu¬ 
nate enough, to have seen the beautihil collection of Mr. Udiiey, will 
recognize that gentleman in the un-English “ Consul Odni." Upon Mr. 
TJduey’s death, his pictures were sold, we think, by auction; and these 
cartoons have since beco again sold in the same way, as pait of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection. 

There is a story current of Leonardo da Vinci’s having portrayed tbc 
prior of the moiiastery as Judas Iscariot, in revenge for his, the said 
prior’s, unreasonably teazing him to make haste with the picture. The 
truth of this aneede^ has, however, been disputed upon many and rea¬ 
sonable grounds; and oar noble biographer gives us the following, as n 
more probable version of the tfale, from Giraldi, a judicious and contem¬ 
poraneous writer. 

** Da Vinci had completed the Christ, eleven of the disciples, and the body 
of Judas; the bead only of the latter was unfinished. Ibe prior and his monks, 
impatieut of a delay of which they could not comprehend the motives, com- 

S lwmed to the duke, who, thereupon, questioned the painter, lie replied, that 
lere nevar w«ui« day ou which lie did not work at the picture; tliat lie was 
coiudsmtly meditating upon it; and seeking amongst the vilest reprobates for a 
eoMAtenance which might answer for that of Judas; adding that, if be could 
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find none better, be should be driven to teke as his model die bimseir, 
Mrho never left him at peace. He wentf, adds Giraldi, morning to 

the Borgketto, the quarter inhabited by .the meanest and most i^nbbjle people, 
by scoundrels and malefactors, in search of bis Judas. At length hensped 
the very physiognomy he wanted. He portrayed it, and completed thb J)1c- 
ture. ** ' 

* J 

Whether this grand work of art were painted alfresco, in oil, or witb. 
some peculiar varnisiH the fruit of da Vinci’s cbymical skill, is anotbel* 
diaputed question, which the regder will p*esently see there is now no 
hope oi satisfaetoiily deciding. 

“ The total destruction of this picture is to be imputed not so much to the 
gnawing tooth of alhdevouring' time, or to a locality unfavourable to its pre** 
aervatiou, as to the ignorant negligence and the base malice of man, who, for 
ever annihilates in the hope of producing something superior, i^or a while 
the Last Supper was tlie object of universal admiration, the glory of Leonardo 
da Vinci. After a lapse of sixteen years it was still so beautiful, and in such 
perfect condition, that Francis I. of France, would have ma<le any sacrifice to 
transport it to France. * <» * 

“ Arraenini, who saw it in the middle of the 16th century, even then lamented 
its having lost half its original splendour; and the IMilanese Lomazzo averred 
that the colours faded so rapidly, that very soon it would be possible to appre¬ 
ciate the merit of the drawing only from the outlines.Not long after¬ 

wards, Cardinal Borromeo mourned over its decay; and, observing that the 
evil must increase, inasmuch as it proceeded from the crumbling of die mortar 
or plaister upon which this celebrated Last 9upj>er was painted, he employed 
a good artist to copy it. The copy, when finished, was compared with the 
cartoons, then still at Milan, and was found to be faithful. 

* » j# • 


“ Scqnelli, who saw the Last Supper in 1642, says, ‘ Scarcely a trace re¬ 
mains m the figures; and the naked portions, as heads, hands, feet, have all 
but disappeared ’ Ten years later, the Dominicans, seeing it in so misersft)le a 
plight, abandoned it to its fate, and even scrupled not to enlarge the refectory 
door by cutting off the feet of the Saviowand of one Apostle.” 


We must here pause to observe, that it is sheer calumny to charge 
these poor friars, as they arc often charged, with thus mutilating the 
picture, whilst in its perfection. On the contrary, they seem to have 
Wn duly sensible that the painting was the pride of their monastery, 
and to have endeavoured honestly, if not very judiciously, to preserve it. 
At different times they paid considerable saims to artists who undertook 
to revive the colours. The first attempt is said to have been temporarily 
successful; the last to have consummated its ruin. Hence it was the 
less material, that when the First Consul occupied Milan, 


Although his orders were precise to spare thisurefectory, cavalry were quar¬ 
tered in it, who gave the picture the coup-de-^race.** (They are said, eipul^ing 
their forefathers, to have selected parts as marks to fire at.) 

“ Amoretti visited the remains of the picture, when writing Leonardo’s Life. 
Upon entering the room, he hastened up to the picture, to look at it more 
closely, and saw nothing. He fell back to some distance, and then the desfruc* 
tion seemed less complete. He now perceived thdt a sort of mould, or ratlfer 
a saltpetre excrescence, that covered the whole wail, in fact veiled the paint-^ 
ing from those who stood immediately under it.” V . 
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Thus is only through the copies early raade that this niagnif^pcnt 
work can now be known ; and it is some comfort to learn that of these 
there are at least twenty extant. 

After the fall of Sforza, Leonardo was appointed by Caesar Borgia his 
head architect and engineer, and fortified several castles and towns by his 
desire. He was recalled to Milan by Louis XII. of France, to complete 
the canals he had begun: but it was to the artist-coulting Francis I. 
that he more particularly attached himself; and him, in the year 1516, 
be accompanied to France. There, in l^ss than three years, he died; but 
not, we grieve to say, according to common report, in the arms of his 
royal patron. At least, Leonardo’s intimate friend, Francesco de Melzi, 
says nothing of the kind in the letter in which he announces the event to 
the artist's brother, and be surely would not have omitted so fiattering an 
incident. 

We shall conclude with an anecdote relative to Leonardo da Vinci's 
MSS, and drawings, many of which he bequeathed to his friend and pupil, 
the above-named Melzi. The anecdote is related by Gian Arabrogio 
Mazzente, who died at an advanced age, A.D. 1G35. 

** It is now fifty years,” writes Mazzente, “ since thirteen volumes in folio and 
quarto, of Leonardo da Vinci’s MSS., written the wrong way, fell into my hands. 
, . . . I was studying law at Pisa in company with AliloManuzio the younger. 
A certain Lelio Gavardi d’A.«iola, since superior of St. Zeno, at Pavia, and 
Aldo’s nearest relation, frequently honoured us with his visits. He had been 

tutor in the Melzi family.and had seen in the house many writings, 

drawings, instruments, and hooks of Ijeonardo’s.The children of 

Francesco Melzi, differing in taste from their book-loving father, and, through 
professional or public avocations, engrossed by other objects, neglected these 
treasures, and left them at the discretion of the first comer. l.elio Gavardi took 
what he pleased of them, and carried thirteen volumes to Florence, in fite con¬ 
fident hope that the Grand Duke Francesco de Medici, who was eager for such 

works, would give a great price for them.When Gavardi reached 

Florence the duke was dying, and he came disappointed to Pisa. I could 
not conceal my disapprobation of his conduct; he blushed; and, as I was 
then returning to Milan, having finished my studies at Pisa, he gave me the 
books, and requested that I would return them to the Melzi family. 

“ 1 performed my commission, delivering the whole to Dr. Orazio Melzi, the 
eldest. He was utterly amazed at my having taken so much trouble about such 
things, and freely gave me the books, acknowledging that there were many more 
writings and drawings of this great artist’s in some corner of his country- 
house.” 

We wonder that a Mazzente did not beg for them, and wish he bad. 
His thirteen volumes are now in the Ambrosian Library. 
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Ark XII.—-Z>er Englische ScKweiss. Ein drxtlkher Beitrag zurCreschichte 

.des Fmfzehnten 'und Seckzehnten Jakrhunderts. Von Dr. 3, F. C. 

Hecker. (The English Sweating Sickness. A Medical Fragment 

of the History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Bjr Dr, 

Ilecker.) Berlin, 1834. 

This work is the third of a series of essays, by which the author has 
endeavoured to illustrate a class of diseases which are among the 
most awful visitations that afflict the human race. Dr. Hecker, who 
had long been sensible of the necessity of a truly philosophic investiga¬ 
tion into the causes of those mighty events, was induced by the ravages 
of the cholera to publish the first of the series of essays on the epi¬ 
demics of the middle ages—Der Schwarze Tod—-The Black Death. 

In the preface to that work, Dr. Hecker explains his views of an 
intimate connexion between convulsions of nature and the sudden and 
rapid propagation of pestilences. He has, it is true, some notions 
respecting the influence of unknown powers in heaven and earth which, 
however ingenious, appear to us too vague to serve for the foundation 
of a sound theory, though the facts which he adduces deserve the most 
serious attention. The Black Death is so well known to the English 
reader from the spirited translation of it by Dr. Babington, published 
soon after its ajipearance, that it is unnecessary to dwell on it here. 
The second of the series, “ Die Tanzwjith,” or, “ The Dancing Mania,’ ’ 
presents to our view a less awfully destructive, but in one respect a 
more aflecting picture of the calamities to which the human frame is 
liable. Here we have not the destroying angel, sweeping away hun¬ 
dreds of thousands with his flaming sword—it is not tlj^e arrow that 
flieih Ijy day, or the pestilence that walketh in darkness. The subject 
of this treatise is diseases founded ou mental delusion, caused by the 
instinct of imitation, “propagated,” as the Doctor says, “on the beams 
of light, on the wings of thought, convulsing the mind by the excite¬ 
ment of the senses.” We rejoice to learn that the approbation bestowed 
on the English version of the Black Death, has induced Dr. Babington 
to publish a translation of the Darning Mania, a copy of which has just 
been put into our hands. To this essay Dr. Babington has prefixed a 
transluticui ol an address, by Dr. Hecker, to the physicians of Ger¬ 
many, requesting their attention to this important subject, and endea¬ 
vouring to impress on them the conviction of the absolute necessity of 
a more comprehensive view of this subject than has ever yet been taken. 
We will tj[uote a few lines from this address. 

“ Amid the accumulated materials which past ages affoi’d, the powers aud 
the life of one individual, even witli the aid of pievious study, are insufficient 
to complete a comprehensive history of epidemics. The zealous activity of 
many must be exerted if we would speedily possess a work which is so much * 
wanted, in order that we may not encounter new epidemics with culpable 
ignorance of analogous phenomena. IIow often has it appeared, ou the breaking 
out of epidemics, as if the experience of so many centuries had been accumu¬ 
lated in vain ! Men gazed at the phenomena with astonishment, and, even 
before they had a just perception of their nature, pronounced their opinions^ 
which, as they were divided into strongly opposed parties, they defended with 



f 10 2'ke Swet^iag Swkmi&, 

aH the ardoqi; o£ zealQ;t 3 ; wholly unconscious of the maje^y of all-go«(f^ihV 
Kature/*' 

The Ei^lish Sweating Sickness^ which ia the subject of this third 
essay, is indeed known to us by name as a &tal and rapidly spreading 
disorder, which visited England in the fifteenth and]|biKteenth centuries, 
being first introduced in the train of the victorious army of Henry 
VII. and dannped the joy of the nation after rhe glorious battle x»f 
Bosworth-fteM. Our own chronicles give many particulars of this 
visitattoR. Five times did it afflict this country: first in 1485; secondly, 
in 15&6, when it was of short duration; and then in 1517, 15!E8 and 
2% and 1551. It is Very extraordinary that this epidemic was con¬ 
fined to Eng^nd,—even Ireland and Scotland being exempt from it. 
Only onct; it visited Germany, namely in 1529, when Hamburg was the 
first place where it appeared. But its duration there was short, only 
twenty-two days, in which, however, 1100 persons fell victims to it. 
It broke out almost simultaneously in Lubeck, where its ravages were 
such as to remind people of those of the Black Death in 1849. Zwic¬ 
kau, at the foot of the Erzgebirge, fifty German miles from Hamburg, 
was next attacked; and at the beginning of September it appeared 
almost on the same day at Stettin, Danzig, Augsburg, Cologne, Stras- 
burg. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Marburg, Gottingen, and Hanover. 
Thus it was spread over the greater part of Germany, and extended 
also to Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. But though its 
ravages were dreadful, they could not be compared with those of the 
Black Death. 

In treating of the causes which in so remarkable a manner confined 
the disease to England, Dr. Hecker mentions the nature of the climate 
of England, subject to frequent fogs, and the general intempemnee of 
the people. The year 1485 was, besides, not only remarkable for the 
quantity of rain that fell, but it was the sixth of a series of such 
years, the last dry and hot summer having been that of 1479. But 
though the Sweating Sickness was confined (with one exception) to 
England, the continent of Europe was afflicted during the same period 
witi^ various faral contagious disorders, of which the author gives as 
particular an account as the recorded information on them would allow; 
connecting them, as he goes along, with extraordinary phenomena of 
nature, storms, earthquakes, eruptions of Vesuvius, &c. 

But, while the Sweating Sickness was confined to England, a new 
and destructive epidemic; tite spotted (petechial) fever appeared in 
southern and central Europe, which first manifested itself in 1490, in 
Gsanadt^ wbeze it thzealened. to destr^’ the army of Ferdinand the 
€atha^, and wa» very fatal to the Moors. 

It wiM appear from these rfflaiarka that the work gives a great deal 
mote than the tide impKes, and, even in the part which relates to Eng- 
lau^;inuch light is i^own on what has been hitherto imperfectly known, 
as it ia^jspfected \4ththe history of epidemics in general, by the au- 

bis^ry of other eoatagioua disodieiis. We 
sdiuk at a specimeQ of his style. 

The events wrhidi are now sfeout to engage our attention prove, by their 
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development* that the &te of oatioo^ is at times g:Hid«di |lp! by 
the laws of physical,life than by the, wiU of the mighty of tlm earth* said by aul 
thh ^fiprts of human energy* which ^pose in vain the unchained, of 

Kature. These powers* inscrutable In their operation, destructive ib,>their 
d^ts, arrest the cotprse of events, bafSe great projects, and paralyjte d»e Sflirit 
in its. boldest flights. * They have often annihilated mighty armies by the sVrord 
of the destroying angel, wheu victory was ready to place the laurel ob iheir 
brovrsi 

“To wipe off the stain of Pavia, Francis L, in league wHh England, Switaeis 
land, Rome, Genoa, and Venice,, i^nt a fine army to Italy against his haughty 
rival. The imperial troops everywhere retreated bebre the French, and victory 
seemed to declare in favour only of the cplours of France and the valiant Lautrec. 
Every thing promised a glorious issue. Naples alone, feebly, .garrisoned, by 
German landsquenets and Spaniards, remained to be subdued. Tlie siege was 
opened on the 5th of May, 1528, and the general pledged his honour for the 
reduction of this strong city, which had once been so fetal^to France. It 
seemed an easy matter, with 30,000 warlike troops, to van<|uish the Imperial¬ 
ists, and a small body of Englishmen appeared to have come only to partici¬ 
pate in the celehraldDn of the trinmph. ^areity reigned in the city, which was 
blockaded by Doria and his Genoese galleys: it also suffered from want of 
water, Eautrec having turned aside the supply from the aqueducts of Poggio- 
reale; and the plague, which had never entirely ceased among the Germans 
since the plundering of Rome, began to rage among them. 

*' The security of the French array, however, was fetal to the excellent dis¬ 
cipline which had been observed among them, and Nature herself srjon began 
to be destructive to the victorious troops. In the course of seven weeks, a 
small band of a few thousand emaciated forms, scarcely able to beae the wei^t 
of tlieir arras, and obey the voice of their enfeebled leaders, were all that to* 
mained of this brave host. On the 2dth of August, the siege was raised,, the 
brave Lautrec having (alien a victim to chagrin and disease. The army took, 
their departure amid a violent storm of thunder and lightning, many were 
made prisoners by tlie Imperialists, and but few ever returned to their own 
country.” 

In conclusion, we cannot* but, recommend these Essays o£ Dr. 
Hecker, not only to the attention of his own profession, but to the 
general reader ; and with respect to the Treatise immediately before 
us, we would again remark that the reader must not be lea by the 
title to believe that it contaioa only what may be found in the writings 
of our own historians. It comprises a mass of information, relative to 
other countries, coUected with gre^ industry and judgment from, a 
variety of sources. The anthor, indeed, fives at the conclusion a list 
of the works which he has himself actually consulted, extending to 
thirteen pages. 


AaTfc. sur Gtum^ de Vlsk de Jtma, de 

Pw le Major F, V. A^de Stuera. 1 vol, 4to. and, atlas. Deydci 

The conquest of the island of Java by the British army in the yieSr 
|Sn, and the knowledge yrhich vre acqitit'ed of its importance dftrliig 
the tihiC! .that it remained h our pos^sion, til! it was restored (0 the 
Dutch at the general peace, excited the attention of the puMtO In' 
extraordinary degree; and the valuable work of 
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fncr^tise the general r^ret;, that so ihhr a possession) 
trhich had ‘’derived immense benefit &dm the mdre judicious and en- 
Jightenad system of administration under the British government, had 
been restored to its fbrmer raastets, who, there was every reason to 
apprehend, would replace it under the same narrow System of Colonial 
policy which bad so long oppressed the Inhabitants, and cramped the 
resources of the island, by rendering everything eKcIusivoly subservient 
to the interests of the mother country. It is not possible accurately 
to ascertain the measures that the Dutch government has adopted 
since it regtdnetl possession of the country. That men of great ability 
and irreproachable characters have been sent out to govern it cannot 
be denied, ami the name of Baron van der CapeUon, is a sufficient 
proof of this assertion. Wc will therefore take it for granted that 
such men acted in conformity with tlieir own honourable sentiments. 
The Major, sj^akiag of the cession made by die native princes of some 
fine provinces to the English government, says, that the observance of 
the Oncient laws and customs of the country had been much relaxed, in 
consequence of the increase of European power in Java, and of the liberal 
principles of the new system of administration, first, though but partially 
Under Maislial Dacndols, then luuler the English, and lastly under the 
Dutch government. The latter, however, has had to contend witli va¬ 
rious insurrections, especially with that which occasioned the five years* 
wor, of which Major Stuer^ relates the lii<itory. We shall not emter 
into any detail relative to this war, which is whdlly destkn|tfiiS|jj^g|ene- 
ral interest,—but we shall mention two or three facts, Wmek'^em to 
show that the Dutch hold bj a lather precarious tenure the dominion 
of this line island: for it appears evident that they owe their safety, 
in a grt'at measure, to the dissensions among the native princes. * 'J'be 
troubles, says Major Stuers, were not caused by the discontent of thd 
emperor, or of the Javanese in geiicrul; for the emperor of »Su]<), 
dominion is confined to the province of AJoura Kurta, as those 
sultan are to that of Djocjocarta, (the se two being the oi]dy |>rdvi!tces 
now under the dominion of the native princes,) remaincid* falthfiil to 
the Dutch, and his troops fought with them against the insurgents; and, 
with respect to the people, the insuirection was confined to the pro¬ 
vince of Djocjocarta. Even there only a part of the population, 
misled by the threats and promises of Dipo Negoro, the chief of the 
rebels, and his partisans, joined in the revolt as long as the presence 
of the chiefs of the insurgents compelled them; fiir, when the latter 
were obliged, by the movements of the Dutch troops, to take another 
dirbstion, lAie inhabitjpuits immediately submitted to their legitimate 
sovereign, Ihc sultan of Djocjocarta, whose throne the rebel chief 
desired to usurp, and to the Dutch government, which protected them, 
while die rest of the Javanese nation took no part whatever in the in- 
surrediotii* 

Thus e^^iiMlraon might have travelled from Anjer, iti the western part 
of the ieknd, where the great pos|«road begins, to Bamouwangi, at the 
other extremity, a distance of JOO leagues, with as much safety as from 
Amsterdam to Paris, and witliont even suspecting that thengj^ a 
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comffioiion in any part of tlie i«li|n4f tba Javanaae in gala$f||]lnlMng as 
little interest in it as if it had Ijappened in semo otbar Wttw 

tlien could the war be protracted 4o ao great a lengthj and imp the 
putch such sacrifices in men an4 money ? Who was Dipd N^wowh^ 
rebel against his <Mn sovereign, who was able so long to make head 
against a brave and well dis^pUned army, commanded by olfiners nf 
distiuguislied merit? That be was an extraordinary man appears from 
the following character of him drao'n by Major Stuers, 

“ Dipo Negoro is about 46 or ^ years qf age. He is of middling stature," 
and, though his countenance does not seem to announce any thing extraordi¬ 
nary, ho has nevertheless manifested during the war a loftiness of character 
very rare among the Javanese princes of our days. He has given repeated 
proofs of great coumge, firmness, and i»ersevetancej after causing himself to 
be proclaimed sultan of Materam, he found'means to make himself recognised 
and obeyed as such by the people over whom be exorcised, till his downfall, 
an absolute religions and political autimrity. His courage was not broken 
by adversity. When abandoned by nearly dll his partisans, his oldest friends, 
and even by his family, dragi^iug on a miserable e\istence in deserts, destitute 
of even the most common necessaries of life, harassed, pursued, chased with¬ 
out ceasing by our troops, he lost none of his natural firmness, and haughtily 
rejected every proposal to submit.” 

After various changes of fortune, Dipo Megoro was at length induced, 
in the beginning of February, 18‘iO, to propose an interview with the 
general-in*chieC which after some negociation was acceded to, and, on 
the 21 at of February, DipoNegoro arrived at Minorch, the place fixed 
on for the conference, with a troop of 700 men, but on the Sdth'lie 
declared that the feast of Pouassa having commenced the preceding 
day, be would not treat of any bu.siness during the month of its con¬ 
tinuance, to which the Dutch consented. In the course of this month 
the suite of Dipo Negoro became daily more numerous : he however 
had a short interview with General dc Kock, the comniander-in-chief, 
on the 8th of March, hi which he said he hoped all would be amicably 
settled immediately after tlte feast. Meanwhile many circumstances 
occurred which, as Major •Stuers says, led the government to suspect 
that Dipo Negoro was not sincere, and, the Dutch troops in the vicinity 
having been reinforced, oi ders were given to the commanding ofEqers 
to be ready to seize the person of Dijpo Negoro at liis first interview 
with the general-in-chief after the expiration of the feast. 

The interview took place on the 28th of March, at which Dipo Ne¬ 
goro, having proposed terms which the general declared too extrava- ' 

S afit to be listened to, and from which Dipo refused to de{>art,40bie 
esired to be placed at the head of the Mahometan religion in 
with the title of sultan whidi he liad assumed,] the general told him 4 
that he must send Him as a state-prisoner to Batavia, to be disposed of 
as the governor-general should determine. Dipo Negoro protested, tmf 
in vain; bis attendants weVe disarmed, and he vsas sent under the esocfft 
of Major Stuers, the geneihirs aide-dijj-camp, to Samarang and thence 
to Batavia, whence he was conveyed as a state-prisoner to^the Mo¬ 
luccas, “ to depend,'* says Major Stuers, " solely on the clemencjl.’^f the 
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golr^riiment wychlie had ao jiiiBt]l;i^ offiendied, »)d 6rom ^ich he Itad 
ncnell merhad a npbre rigorous punishmetit,'* How he was treated hi 
the Moiqccra or whether li<e is still lirlng. Major Stuers does not in* 
form ns. 

In conciuskm. Major Stuers aiieaks of the loss' sustained by the 
Butch in this war; he cannot stam the total number of men that pe- 
rished^ ho’says 1^^749 men died in the hospitals of the second military 
division, which was the centre of the operations, and that as many died 
in the first and third military divisions* of which Batavia and Soura- 
haya are the chief towns; he thinks he shall not exaggerate if he fixes 
the total loss ^ 15,0t)0 men, of rrhom 8,000 came from Europe;—a 
calculation which seems to ji^dude only those who died in the hospi¬ 
tals. The exposes of the war he estimates at twenty-five millions 
of florins, but he tlnnks that the result lias consolidated the power 
of tile Dntth govemlnent, by giving the natives a very high idea of its 
resonrees: This niay be the case, but it seems, even from Major 
Stuers* own account, that, if the natives had not been divided, the con¬ 
test might have terminated very differently. At all events, it is to be 
hoped that the Dtitch government may have been fully impressed with 
the necessity of a system o^administration calculated to promote the 
welfare and conciliate the affections of the natives. 

We have only to add that the book is very finely printed, and 
besides portraits of Dipo Negoro and two other chiefs, and a map of 
Java, it is iiluslrated by an atlas of plans, and views of scenery on a 
laig:e scale. 


Aut. XIV.-tIpO et la Polo^e, Esqume Historiqm. Par Til. de K. 

Berlin, 1834. 

From the publication of this volume in the Prussian capital, and the 
intimate connexion subsisting between tlie courts of Berlin and Peters¬ 
burg, the political bias, of the writer may be easily inferred. It does 
not embrace, the reader migiit expect, a narrative of recent events, 
but of the wars which for many centuries have been almost uninterrupt¬ 
edly waged between two rival states, Russia and Poland, and of the 
many grievances which the former has to allege iigainst the latter. We 
give the author fujl credit for his assertion tlmt the facts which he de¬ 
tail^ haye b^n traiisferred with the most scrupulous accuracy from the 
mtfst autbymic sources; and the result is a useful epitome of the his- 
t^ of .Imth countries, written w'ith perspicuity, temper, and moidera- 
|Pn. The spirit in whi^li he has executed his task will be apparent 
ilom the fidlowitig passage in his preface:— 

"An ob^iioate stru^i^i prolonged beyimd all probable duration, has lately 
4tayiii,our attention to the banks of the Vistula; and during that deplorable 
war vmces have b^n raised in favour of the Poles. Orators, pamphleteers. 

appealed to be unanimous: the question of right was decided 
; there Was no need td discuss it; the cause of Russia was unjust 
' ^>as iin^rsaliy admitted—but not a creature has yet taken the trouble 
~the history of die present with thatof the past. It seems as if the 


great eveote of our i!ay$ had «6[a^d (lie reooUectioa of dU (^tbeni i willi the men 
of the movement^ an particoJar, the iwiM haa existed but about the 

day of the creation dating from the ohj^ttire of the Ba^iie. Ttib a^dituM for'* 
gtflfulness of past ages frequently leads astray: no era of history le hs^kuted 
and unconnected with a preceding period ; sacred ties still bind ua to ttuore 
ancient times, and interests moKtdear to Us have been bequeathed to tts by our 
ancestors. It is owing to this forgetfulness that our orators persist in regardhug 
the partition of Poland as an isolated fact, as an injustice of wtudi they aceiilse 
hlussia more particularly; wlvereas, ever so superficial an examination <^the 
history of the two countries would have taught them that the quarrel was more 
ancient. It would have shown tHero that the partitioa was an inevitable 
catastrophe of tlie wars which had lasted for so many centuries; and they 
would have found that the Poles were the aggr^aors, and that during the period 
of tlieir superiority they had manifested any th^ but generosity." 

Perhaps one of the most striking instances of the bad faith of Poland 
towards her neighbour is to be found in the history of Otrepief, the 
impostor, wJio, at the cotnmencetnent of the seventeenth century, pre¬ 
tending to be Dmitri, the sdn of Ivan Vassiljewitsch, (murdered when 
only eight years of age, to facilitate the ambitious projects of Boris 
Godunow) and being encouraged and supported by the Poles, actually 
placed himself on the tlirone of the Tzars. I'he whole story of (his 
impostor (p. 297—318,) is of the most eiiliting interest, and it is one of 
those which justifies the remark that the events of real life are often of 
a more romantic character than the inventions of the wildest imagina¬ 
tion, To any clever writer who would take the pains to study the spirit 
and manners of the semi-barbarian inhabitants of eastern Europe two 
centuries ago, it would furnish an admirable plot for an historical novel, 
for the minor circumstances only of which he would have occasion to 
draw upon the stores of his own fancy. 

We cannot refrain from subjoining some striking observations from 
the concluding pages of the volume before us. 

« Nearly forty years have elapsed since this last catastrophe,” [the second 
partition of Poland,] ** and an insensate enterprise has recently shown us that, 
the Polish aristocracy, or at least a fitetion, «eif<sty|6d patriotic, has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing; that it was t.;ways ready to sacrifice its country 
to Uie ambition of its caste; sfnd that the spirit which yet animates it is the same 
that hurled Poland from the height of Us gr^toess. 

When the king of Prussia reigned qver Great Poland, the discontented 
nobility gave his government no credit for theh>$h roads that were constructed, 
the rivers that were rendered navigable, the sietnentary schools tiiat were 
established in every district, and the protection granted to commence and 
manufactures. They complained loudly of the magistrates, because, fi9rs 
justum was done even to plebeians, and the nobles were obliged to pay 
delm,—ihiugs unheard of tefore in Poland. » 

Napoleon united part of the ancient republic under the name of the.'^ 
duchy of Warsaw, \yhat waf at that period the lot of this hapless country ? 
All improvements were suspended; the inc^ient efibrts of industry ceased j. 
the schools were shut up; not a road, not a canal,.was undertaken: so that 
eight years later, the bridges, the buildings, the works of every kind, com¬ 
menced under the Prussian government,.w^ found io exactly the samf imie 
as diey were left by that government, excepting that the materials, the tmlwr, 
&c., then purchase and a%|rwards neglected, bad ^ttedin the depdbb idling 
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whole |)eriod, Poland was drained for the benefit of France; a devouring 
nCdnacriptipn swaitowed up her husbandmen; the Polish soldiers found a grave 
in Spain ^d Italy, fighting for a cause which whs not the cause of their count^: 
they wei^ even sent to the islands to perish by a climate to the effects of which 
the emp^imr durst not expose French regiments. But UTapoleon flattered the 
hopes of the aristocracy by holding out to them vague pfomises of the re>esm' 
bttshment bf ancient Poland, in all its splendour and with all its institutions: 
meanwhile he allowed the nobility to rule the country as they pleased, and that 
caste was content: what cared they for the ruin of the country, so they could at 
that rate recover their former sovereignty! 

** Atleng^ Napoleon invaded Russia at*the head of the most numerous army 
of modem times, and the Polish legions reached Moscow alongwi!||t the French 
eagles. The Rusai^s were not daunted either by this mass of force, or by the 
railita^ genius of mg^invader: the flrmness of their sovereign and the enthu¬ 
siasm of flje nation, saved the empire and Europe, The invading army perished 
in its retreat, and Poland, which had borne a part in this war, thenceforth be¬ 
longed to Russia by right of conquest. Tire Poles manifested no dread of its 
sway; on the contrary, a deputation of the nobility repaired to the head- 
' quarters of the emperor Alexander, urgently imploring him to take the country 
under his protection, to recollect that the Rtiss]ans and the Poles acre sprung 
Jronrone emnmon stock, nnd not to abandon Poland to a foreign domination. 
Such was the language used by the chief of the deputation, the same Prince 
Adam Csartoyski, whom we have since seen heading the late rebellion !*' 


Art. XV .—La Joumee du 13 Mars, ou les Faits essentieU de la Reipofe- 
tion de 1809, redigh pkt Ic Colonel Gustafson. St. Gall and 
Hamburg, 1885. 


Ik this pamphlet the dethroned king of Sweden himself relates the 
cireumstancess attending the revolution which deprived him of power 
and drove him into exile, and shows very clearly that he must neces¬ 
sarily have fallen a victim to so pqjverful a confederacy as that of 
Erfurt ip 1809. Napojeon wanted to have a supple half-revolutionary 
king'in' Sweden ; Alexander wanted Finland; DN0il;h were adverse to 
the then reigning sovereign, whose legitimacy and attachment to the 
English party stood in the way of the French emperor, and whose 
equally legitimate right to Finland was a stumbling-block to the Rus- 
litan autocrat. The parties in the country itself which accomplished 
this imp diktat were merely the tools of an interest that was not Swedish. 
l!p»e aceount given, by the ex-king of the seizure of his person by the 

^sfrirators will be pei^used with interest. 

^fidd-marshal Count von KUngsporr, coiljftander-in-chtef of the army of 
.Roland, bad returned sonAsmonths back to Stocl^olm, and after him General 
Ypn Adtemreutz had arrived foom the same army, covered with laurehi, but yet 
tiaii^ng those of revolution; These generals were to receive the orders of the 
k|i^- beforeldiey returned to theitipostnu They and several other military and 
some of whom had been already admitted to the king, were as- 
sei^^g^ In tito ante-chamber. He desired Klingsporr to be called, and, during 
^(4<^V$raation, the field-marsbiU secretly opened the door to General von 
'AqlhmeOtK Sad Adjutant-General von Silfverspatre: these gentlemen imme¬ 
diately entered, and besought the king hot to quit the capital. Ttie king per- . 
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ceiving that several staff-officers were following and forcing an eatrjioc#, drew 
his sword, exclaiming, * Treason !' The officers on guard hastened spot; 
hut, instead of putting a speedy end to this outrage, they suffered tHoinselves 
to be disarmed by those whom they ought themselves to have disarmed. The 
king, surrounded bjj, a great number of officers, could not resist alone : M. ron 
Silfversparre fell upon him from behind, and wrested the sword from the l^ng 
with both hands, and with the utmost violence; and then, amidst blowSfjjlhe 
confusion reached the highest pitch. While the conspirators were striving to 
secure the person of the king, and with that view locking the door of his apart¬ 
ment, other officers and faithful lervants were endeavouring to break it open 
for the p^ose of rescuing him: in this struggle the entrance door was split 
from top ro bottom, and there was seen upon the floor of the room a stove- 
fork, which had been dropped by or snatchipd from %)me person, besides 
bits of glass which belonged to the lustre, and'also small blue and yellow fea¬ 
thers, part of the plumes of the staff-officers, the' fragments oF which lay 
scattered, as if by the most vehement tempest, upon the carpet. When the 
king perceived that the conspirators had made themselves masters of the door, 
he called out aloud, Save rao, in the name of Jesus Christ!” and strove to 
release himself. He forcibly seized the sword of General von Strtirafeldt, but, 
being completely encompassed by the conspirators, he was somi disarmed 
again. When tranquillity was in some measure restored, and the greatest part 
of the officers engaged in the conspiracy wore gone, Field-Marshal von Klings- 
poir and some other persons only were Im with the king. General von 
Adlercreutz, who liad thought fit to assume the office of adjutant-general, 
deemed it equally expedient to make his jr^port to H. R. II. the Duke of 
Sudermaonia of what had just happened to me king: at his desire, his new 
comrade, Adjutant-General von Silfversparre, accompanied him tliither. ' l^e 
two gentlemen strove to persuade the Duke to place himself as regent ait the 
head of the government, and II. R. II. considered it his duty to comply.' 

** In the apartment in which the king was arrested, there were two siae-dpors, 
each haying a different outlet, The first was that which had b^n broken, and 
through which the people were watching the king; none of j||||conspirators* 
bethought Uiem of guarding the other. Before these violent proi^dings began, 
the king had locked it with the key, but the door opened of itself as if a 
miracle. The king alone observhig this, and seeing that the general’s sword 
which he had seiz^ had been from negligence left behind in tl^ vqom, he 
armed himself with it, put on his hat, went out at the above-mention^ door, 
and locked it after him with the key. General von Adlercreutz, who had 
returned from the Duke of Sudermannia, was instantly apprised of the circum¬ 
stance, and with several officers pursued the king. Tbe king, after locking the 
door with the key, ascended a winding staircase, leading to, the upper story. 
He saw the general enter, after breaking open the folding doors with violence, 
and had only time to throw at him the key which heyetheldinhis band, upon 
which he pursued his way, rupning so fast that he distanced all those who 
who were in pursuit of him., While the king hurried through the quel^ 
apartments, he ordered sor^pf the servants to lock the doors after him; 
these people, seeing him pursued by so many o^cere, had not the courage 
obey. Daring the pursuit, General von Adlercreutz, or one of his officers, fell 
On the stairs and rolled from top tP bpttPm^ t}ie king thereby gained such an 
advantage, that be had hopes of reaching tl^ ipain-guaM of the palace, and there 
ending either the revolution or his' life- After he had reached the great staircase, 
the king also fell, from tripping against one of the steps, and received a severe 
contusion on the right arrri: but rising again,*he continued his Pourse through the 
corridor to the north door^ intending to proceed across the inner court^^rd of 
the palace to the western dpor, before whiPh the main-guard was stationel. But 
VOt. XV. NO. XXIX. " q 
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jPr6Vidett<i<(, whose dectees are frequently so inscrutable, willod ofhefwise; the 
steps of two conspfV^tdoi u^ere directed towards the Uorth door at tl^ very 
moment when the king arrived there. One of these Was an old military officer, 
a stout, robust man, named Greif, who had an appointment in the royal 
hunting establishment with the rank of major; the other w young civilian : me 
latter fled when he saw the king rushing on the officer, sword in hand, to run 
him through the body; but he avoided the thrust, and was only slightly 
wounded jn the left arm: and, as the weapon was left sticking in the sleeve of 
his great coat, he availed himself of this circumstance to seize the king, and to 
hold him ^twith all his strength. The king, weakened, exhausted, breathless, 
could hot disengage himself. A wood-carrier belonging to the palace coming 
np‘unexpectedly, advanced and said to the officer, 'what are you doing to 
the king V * I will do the king no harm,' replied the officer quite calmly. 
The king, having lost the power of speech, could not utter a word, and the 
wood-carrier, quite confounded by what he bad just seen, ran off as the other 
conspirators came up to secure the king. They led him by force up the great 
staircase to the first floor, to the queen’s apartments. The king was no longer 
able, to walk ; he said to them in a faint voice,' Carry me.' In passing two 
German sentries, he strove to tell them to release and follow him; but General 
von Adlercreutz, who was at his side, protested, as it micht naturally be sup¬ 
posed, against it. When they had reached the fimt saloon on the principal 
story, the king, feeling that he had somewhat recovered his strength, said tnat 
he would walk again; and in this manner he proceeded, surrounded by the con¬ 
spirators, who held him fast. In the second saloon were two of the body¬ 
guard of the Duke of Sudermannia on duty, who presented arms as the king 
passed. On reaching the third gallery, the conspirators were undecided which 
Way to turn, the king pointad 4o the near door of the apartment called the White 
Room, and they obeyed. They placed the king upon a chair near the window, 
opposite to the gallery, where he remained for several hours in a state of the 
deepest liumiliatmn, exposed to the gaze of persons who had taken part in the 
revolution, or jgfaom the circumstances of the moment had brought together in 
the palace.” JV 

Such wer^the circumstances that tore the crown from the brow 
of the legitimate monarch of Sweden,' and led to the exaltation of a 
foreigneryva child and champion of the French revolution, to the throne 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
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FOREIGN GBITICISMS ON ENGLISH WOltK^ 


1« Journal oj^ an E^edition to explore the Cmrsa and Termination qf tH 
JUiger^ dfC. By R. & J. Banker, 3 vols. 8vo. 1833. 

It is not our object to give copious extracts from this voyage, (in 
which we have been already anticipated by other journalists,) but, inac« 
cordance with the objects of thfs Review, only to make a few observa¬ 
tions of a scientific nature on the degree in which our knowledge of the 
people and the continent of Africa has been augmented by means 
of it. 

This new expedition, the grand object of which was to trace the 
course of the river Niger, was undertaken by Richard Lander in com¬ 
pany with his brother John. By the discoveries already made, the 

a ucstion respecting the mouth of the Niger is thus far determined, 
lat, the river bending its course from east to south, afterwards turns 
westward, and then reaches the sea; yet there is still a wide field left for 
discoveries. The parent stream is not yet sufficiently explored ; we 
know the tributary waters which it receives, (among which the Tsaad 
appears to be the roost considerable) almost to their mouths, but we 
know not the length of their courses. 

That the river Tsaad has any connection with the great inland sea 
of the same name, discovered by Denham and Clapperton, is a thing of 
which, as yet, there is no proof. Should this ever be found to be the 
case, the old notion of the junction with the Nile would be m some mea-» 
sure e^cplained. But the lower part of the stream, w'hicb before it 
discharges itself into the ocean forms an extensive especially 

needs to be made the subject of further researches, in oirder that the 
arm of the sea, by means of which it flows into the ocean, may serve 
in case of necessity for the purpose of navigation, like the ancient 
and modern Calabar river, which Bonny and others have explored. 

The main object of the English nation, as one would naturally ex¬ 
pect, is to open an interior channel for their own commerce. It is 
well known that for this purpose Richard Lander was again dispatched, 
and furnished with goods, in order to sail up the river and to form 
connections. He has, according to the most recent accounts, fallen a 
victim to his spirit of enterprize, having been murdered, probably at 
the instigation of the slave-dealers, who by all means in their power 
oppose the entrance of the Whites, as they know that it would cause 
the termination of their cruel trade. We must therefore, consider it a 
doubtful point whether the English will ever attain their object. But, 
as the desire of gain, backed by perseverance, has already triumphed 
over so many and so much greater impediments, it would be rash¬ 
ness to decide beforehand. Hzeeen. 

GoUing. Gelehrte Anzeiger, 14th August, 1833. 
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Foreign Criticisms on English Works, 

2. BmgriMical amt, Critical History the British JJlenfture i^ the last 
Years, By Allan Cunnin^am, 12mo. Paris. 1834. 

Me. J. Disraeli contemplates writing the complete history of Eng¬ 
lish Literature, which Mr. Bulwer announces in his “ England, &c.*’ 
with the remark that “ it will fill no unimportant chasm and Mr. 
Cunningham hails this intimation with a kindly feeling, for he says, 
*'that Mr. Disraeli cannot render a more welcome service to the 
worid than to write it.” 

The want of such a work is much felt; and no slight thanks are, 
therefore, due to Mr. Cunningham for having presented us with this 
preliminary sketch of the literature of the last fifty years, from the 
death of Dr. Johnson to that of Sir Walter Scott, composed for the 
Athenaeum. These papers are now collected and published in one 
volume by a spirited bookseller of Paris. 

Although Mr. Cunningham by his “ Biography of English Pain¬ 
ters,” &c. had w'arranted us in expecting correct Insight, together with 
full apprehension and appreciation of the qualities of such numerous 
and varied literary performances, our esteemed author has, neverthe¬ 
less, executed the difiicult task with a happier result than wc even 
could have ventured to anticipate. 

Distinguished as his poetry is by sweet delicacy, harmonious flow, and 
picturesque disposition, so also is his prose equally striking for its 
natural energy, magical delineation, antique clearness and brevity of 
expression—animated throughout by a just view and estimation of the 
beautiful—mild censure, and a peculiarly graceful style of representing 
his views, in more than a hundred miniature illustrations, for as such 
we may characterize his sketches. , 

We cannot therefore, suppress the wish, that the meritorious writer 
may be tempted to present us with the complete history of English 
literature treated in the same way: speh a book, even when placed 
beside DTsraeli’s work, would be likely to maintain its value and 
interest. Milforu. 

Getting. Gelehrte Anseiger, 4tii October, 1834. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XXVIII. ' ' 


DENMARK. 

The king of Denmark has recently confirmed the foundation of the Co¬ 
penhagen Society for Northern Antiquities ; so that a fund originally produc¬ 
ing 1^,500 bank dollars, and increasing hy donations and regular subscriptions, 
is destined to promote the object of the Society in general, and the publica¬ 
tion of ancient Iceland works in particular. 


FRANCE. 

M. Moreau de lonn^s has published a statement respecting the quantity 
of books exported from England to France, and from France to England, 
between the years 1821 and 1832. In 1821 the value of the French books 
exported to England was 407,534- francs; in 1825, it rose to 914,528; but 
gradually declined in tlie succeeding year, till in 1832 it wus 435,328. The 
books exported from England to France amounted in 1821 to 110,375 
francs; in 1830 to 154,276, and in 1832 to 131,318. The number of volumes 
which France sends to England annually is about 400,000, consequently, at 
the rate of one to every 55 inhabitants; France receives from England 80,000 
volumes, or one to every 400 persons. It is to be deplored,” observes M. 
Moreau de loiiiies, that the exchange of knowledge between the two first of 
the civilized countries of Europe, between two nations whose mutual interests 
demand a closer intellectual connexion, is so limited. Even Chiimi situated 
at the furthest part of tiie globe, with its ignorant, despotic government, and 
a language containing 80,000 letters, exports a greater quantity of books 
than they.” — — 

The celebrated dramatist, Alexander Dumas, has set out on a tour, in com¬ 
pany with two artists, engaged t(\take views for a work to be entitled " The 
Mediterranean and its Coasts;” the descriptive part of which which will be 
from the pen of M. Dumas.- 

The Travels of M. d’Orbigny, who spent seven years in traversing South 
America in all directions, and who made very extensive collections there, 
have begun to be printed at the expense of the French government. They 
will extend to five volumes, and be illustrated with numeruus engravings. 

The miscellaneous papers of M. Victor Jnequemont, who died during his 
travels in India, have arrived at Paris, and it is believed, that a selection will 
be made from them for publication. 

Lamartine, the poet, has sent to press the resillts of his observations during 
his late tour in the East, which will appear under the title of ** Souvenirs, ^ 
Impressions, Pensfies, et Paysages, pendant un Voyage en FOrient, (1832— 
1833); ou Notes d’un Voyageur,” in 4 vols. 8vo. 

M. Alexis die Tocqueville, one of the gentlemen sent by the French govern¬ 
ment to investigate the Penitentiary System adopted in the United States of 
America, and whose report on that subject was reviewed in our Twenty-third 
Number, has just published an elaborate work with the title ‘De la Demo^ 
cratie en Ameriquein two vols. 8vo. 




,a«|0 Nstices, > s f ■' ;* 

GERMANY. ' ■;;; 

Got^ «t Mfihlcjl, faM «nfltwtie^ tbfe 
■ ^-'.ngravu -..r 

liMV ..•■•W AinftWT«Vt>> ©X6CUlC^ —^ - --~ ’ *11 . ‘ j" ^ 

th« Royai Danisb palace of Chrwtiansburg. The Engravings wiU be made w 
Samuel A msler, from drawing#%y Overbeck. The illustrative text inU b® 
from the pen of Dr. Schorn. 


Us. Cert Seidler, formerly an officer in the service of the Ei»f«rnf^ 
bm^tist published a work in two 8vo. voluhies, with the title of Ten Years 
ja watil ^furhlg the reign of Don Pedro, and after his departure* with pa^r- 
cuhir reference to the fate of the foreign troops and the Gennan coioinstf* 


Ml Ferdinand Neumann is engaged on a German translation from the ori¬ 
ginal Dutch of "John de Witt and his Times,” by P. Simons, in tliree vols. 
with notes and illustrative remarks by the Translator. 

Mr. F. Fleischer, bookseller, of Leipzig, has just published the 4th livrwson 
of The Complete Works of E. L. Bulwer,” in English, containing Pa®* 
Clifford and The Last Days of Pompeii. The fifth livraison will wmpM^ the 
collection for the present; but Mr. Fleischer gives notice of bis iotenlioa m 
reprint aH future works by the same author as soon as they appear. 

Since the commencement of the present year, a .Tournal has been publish^ 
at Stuttgart in the English language, with the title of “ Albion, a Weekly 
Chronicle of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts.” 

The Bibliographic Institute of HiWburghausen, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Haver, announces the appearance after the Ist of May next of the first 
BUtaber of" The United States of North America, in their historical; t<yo- 
araphicat, and social relations,” by Mr* G. H. Eberliard. It is intended iii 
this work to present a digested epitome of ali that is worth knowing respect¬ 
ing the United States, combiuiog tbe utmost, possible completeness with accu¬ 
racy and impartiality. We are assured that the author is, from his previous 
studies, peculiarly qualified for the task, and that he is not only acquauUeXl 
with every work of importance relative to the Union, published in America, 
Germany, or France, but possesses a vast collection of manuscript commu- 
nioartous on tbe subject, from persons in the United States. 

Baron von Hammer has just published n New Year’s Gift, in the Oriental 
Wyte, tSlHed * Samachsdiari’s Golden Nedtlaces,” ('OoldSBC Ha&hiiitder^. It 
VMsiSta Wf 99 Short wnd pithy ethical sayings of tbe octebrated Arahiasi 
Saraachschari, translated in the same metre as Frederick Rupert has 
rendered tbe Makarne of Hairiri i the German translation is placed opposite 
tco^e Arabian wxt, and tlffi binding « omasnented wnh the two pre«nt 
, ^SiiSthig ^hrs, Tatkish order of merit, and the Persian order of the lion 

'and'Sdo, ■ ' ' ■ ; 

dn xke Istnf March will be published at Hanover, under the dire^ion of 
tlr. Gfotd hid dtlier editors, a Journal of NumUmatologyjnot so mudh as an 
aujtijfwfy ,tq as tffiieny to alsist dobectors in tnakmg purchases end 

hxrtjhi^es;'' / ' , ' 



Wfi O'pai a Qennan papcf* of Idth February that Priace Piickler 
Miifkao^.^bosi^ recent pubUcatiotis Jbfye .eapiM such t^vel- 

ling through l^sun ahd the Pyrenees last autumn, has arrived 
9^ Algiiftfs,. |j(t spite of the deakos to proceed to to 

fet^ tpjBarope ^ way of Cpnsjap^qop^ in the ensuing adtmhh*: when. 
^ pobhc may expect fth equally lively a^j^ui-ate report of his adve^tates 
iaad oheervations, 


A Oeraian publication gives the Ibliowii^ statement of the pr^jrtioa 
between the journals and the population of the principal countries in Europe: 
*-«tn ftome> there is one journal to 51,000 pershns; in Madrid, one to 50,000; 
in Vienna, one to 11,988; in London, one to 10, in Berlin, one to40r4; 
in Paris, one to 3700; in Stockholm, one to S600; in Leipzig, one to 1100 ; 
in the w^ole of Spain, one to 804,000; in Russia, one to 674,000; in Austria, 
one to 876^000; in BwUeerland, one to 06;000>; in France, one to 52^0; 
in England, one to 40,000; in Prussia, one to 43,000 ; in the Netherlands, one 
to 40,450. The number of subscribers to that of the inhabitants is in France, 
one to 487 ; in England, one to 184 ; in the Netherlands, one to 100. 


Tkm xmtnber of students at the University of Munich in the winter half- 
yiear w^ 1434, of «vhom 1207 were natives .and 100 fcueigners. At the 
Uniaers^ of Berlin the number of students between Easter and Michael* 
jUaas 1$^ was 1863. The University of Eunigsberg numbers this winter 
half-year 437 students; and Bonn 832. 


HOLLAND. 

Dr^SieboId, who accompanied the Netberland embassy to Japan as* natural¬ 
ist and physician, employed himself in the scientific investigation pf that 
remarkable country, during his residence there from 1823 to 1830, and he 
has succeeded in bringing back with him to Europe such an extensive col¬ 
lection of natural history, and such stores of valuable information, that the 
publication of the results of his labours promises to fill up one of the most 
important chasms in our knowledge of iqat part of the world, its history, 
productions and inhabitants. 

^be account of the Voyages and Travels of Mr. von Siebold, bis disco¬ 
veries in natural 'history, and other researches relative to the hiatoiy, 
manners, and languages of the Eastern islands of Asia, will be published in 
several parts, under the following titles:— 

Nippon-rArchiv. describing Japim with its adjacent and tributary territories. 
This part consist of observations by the traveller himself, as well as extremts 
-from original Japanese writings, giving as complete an account as po^ible of 
‘this kingdom, with the countries dependent on it, This work, ofwhioh.'fbur 
numbers have already been published, will coAsist of from 15 to flO pei^ 
«ioh coittaining SO lithograph plates, by Ibe first German, Dutch, and Freat^ 
artists, and accompani^ by a French, Dutch, or German text, ^ 6 m.p 
sheets. 

Mr. Siebold's discoveries in natural history will appear under the titlje of 
if^nka end Mora J[<^qnka. The fpriniiei’ wi|f appear in numb^i^^ with 
ten lithographs, accompanied by a desetmtive text,patliy in Fr|nch dfi^Pl^ly 
in Ditin. Of the Mora Jm&nka, the u^ul and ornamental plaote ^i^i ^ 
.|niblisbed in numbers, with %e plain or coloured places* and French’qrG^^n 
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d^criptiuns. The tuOsC distinguished botanists and zoologists of Europe are 
assoclatied with Dr. Siebold for tite arrangement of his coHections and the 
publication of these'works. ’* 

Of the philological works, which are intended to facilitate the study of an 
hitherto almost unknown idiom, and thus unlock the treasures of its copious 
and varied literature, the following have already appeared:—Sinzoozilin* 
gjok ben—Novus et auctus Literanim Ideographicarum Thesaurus, sive Col- 
lectio omnium Literarura Sinensiura, secundum Radices disposita, one vol. 4to.; 
and Isian dsii wen, sive, Milte Literte Ideographicse, opus Sinicum origiiie, cum 
Interpretatione Kooriana, in Peninsula Koo^ai impressum, one vol. 4to. This 
latter work, as well as the translation of a well known Chinese school-book 
inta an hitherto entirely unknown language, which throws considerable light 
on the m}^stery of the origin of alphabetic characters, is particularly interest¬ 
ing. The following is in the pressThesaurus Linguas Japonica:, sive Col- 
lectio omnium Verborum .Tapunicorum,opus origine Japonicuiu, cum Interpre- 
tatione Sinensi, one vol. 4to. 

These works have been engraved on stone by a learned Chinese, 
Ko'tsching-dschang, who accompanied Dr. Siebold to Europe, and are a 
beautiful specimen of Chinese calligraphy. 

A very important work has just been published in the French language, 
under the following title:—‘‘ Du Royaume des Pays Bas, sous le Rapport de 
son Origine, de sun Developpenient, et de sa Crise actueile, avec des pieces 
justiheatives. Par M. G. Baron de Keverberg, Prefet sous i’Empire.” 3 
vols. 8vo. 


The following is also just published:—Precis de la Campague de Java 
en 1811. Par le Due Bernhard de Saxe Weimar, avec Cartes et Plans/’ 
1 vol. 8vo. 

A Biography of eminent Dutchmen, to be completed in sixteen vois. 8vo., 
is commenced. 


ITALY. 

''Proposta d’un Vocabolaria etimoiogico dell’ Italiaoa, con un saggio detle 
prime cento trenta voci della lettcra B.” We have before us a prospectus 
and proof-sheet of the above work, which promises to be highly interesting, 
not only to Italy^ but to the learned world in general. The author, Professor 
Vulentioi, whose large Italian and German Dictionary has been reprinted in 
Italy, and is esteemed the best of its kind, is at present engaged on an histo¬ 
rical and philosophical arrangement of those materials, with which he is 
better acquainted than any contemporary lexicographer, and thus to accom¬ 
plish the wish first expressed by Vincenzo Monti, namely, that the great wail, 
(the Dictionary of the Academy della Crusca) which divides grammar from 
'philosophy, and makes reason>ttie slave of authority, might at last be pulled 
down." 




Plirm^fChe year 183i considerable excavations were made at Pompeii. 
|| ^fanle streei^ leading from tbetflemple of Fortune to the Gate of Isis 
in October. In two other streets that intersect it, one of which 
to the Theatre, and tl»e other to the Temple of Augustus, operations 
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are also far advancedi, At the extremity of the former has been found a 
richly decorated altar, with its protecting Genius in the formoj^ asei^nt. 
Two houses in the kreet of Fortune ,are at length entirely cleared from 
rubbish, and a great number of valuable objects, of bronze, iron, and ivory, 
have been discoyeret^in them. 


RUSSIA. 

• 

The Emperor of Russia has given directions for the foundation of an 
Observatory on a scale worthy of the great empire which he governs. The 
site chosen for this building is the hill of Pulkowa, about 200 feet high, in the 
demesne of the imperial palace of Zarskuji-Zeio, 17 wersts south of Peters¬ 
burg. The building itself, in the form of a cross, will extend from east to 
west 220 Rheinland feet, and in the direction of the meridian 175 feet. Tt 
wilt be surmounted by three towers, with moveable roofs, the central one 
32 feet, and the two others 20 feet each in diameter, for the instruments. 
There will also be four pavilions placed symmetrically round it, two for the 
observers of comets, and two for the reception of portable geodesical and 
astronomical instruments. The Emperor has given the land upon whicli the 
Observatory and its dependent buildings are to be erected; and has taken 
upon himself every expense attending its erection, as well as that of furnish¬ 
ing the; establishment with all requisite instruments, which will be on the 
same magnificent scale as the institution itself. The total cost will exceed a 
million and a half of rubles. The foundations of the Observatory were laid 
in August last, and it is expected to be roofed iii before the end of this year. 


Russia alone, of all the great nations of Europe, is yet without any collec¬ 
tion of^the sources of its national history. To nil up this chasm in its litera¬ 
ture the Emperor has ordered the publication of a complete collection of all 
the historical documents extant, from the earliest ages to the present time. 


Colonel Alexander Dmitrijewifsch TICihertkow, has just published a “ De¬ 
scription of Russian Coins,’' in the Russian language, in 8vo., with 28 litho¬ 
graphs. It is very highly 'spoken of, and fills up a long felt desideratum in 
Russian literature. 


Father Hyacinth has lately published in the Russian language an "Histo¬ 
rical account of the Gyrates or Calmucks, from the 15th century to the pre¬ 
sent time.” This work will be very iuterestiog to the Oriental scholar, to 
whose attention we particlarly recommend it. 


Professor Charmoy, of the Petersburg University, has already finished his 
"Concise Persian Grammar,’’ in the French lang&age, and is now engaged in a 
more elaborate Grammar of the same language. He has also completed bia . 
French translation of the first part of " Scheref^amfi,” (History of the Koords^ 
from the Persian of Scherif-hu-din Bedlisy, a chief of one of their tribes). This 
first part contains a geographical description as well of the Persian as the Turkish 
part of Koordistfin, with 1400 notes. The whole work will fill three parts 4to. 

—« S un 

Dr. Horner, who accompanied the ^st Russian Voyage round the world 
under Captain Krusenstern^ iq^nd is also well known by bis Russian l^autical 
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Hinoi 7 » 4ied in hi* naiive country, Switzerland, at Zurich, on the 3d of 
NoaeBKW, 1834, ia fais ^oUi year. 


Pro!^*ot Postal* is engaged in preparing for publication, conj()1ntIy with 
Captaiii Liitke, a Narrative of their ** Voyage round thfe World in tlie sloop 
Seojawin." The first numbers of the plates and letter-press will shortly 
appear, lithographed by Engelmann, in Paris. * 


Mr. Plochart has announced for speedy; publication, a ** Russian Encyclo* 
pedia.’' It i« to consist of S4 vi^umes, small type, double columns. It is to 
M A thoroughly national work, written by mid for Russians, in the spirit of 
the political iustitBtions of thdr country, and in a style adapted to their 
state of jknowiedge. Besides iwmerous original ortieles relatmg exclusively 
to Russia, the German Conversatioas-Lexioon, as well as similar English 
and French works, wsUi he oousulted. The first four voLumes are to be published 
1835, aud four volumes regularly every year, so that the wliole work may be 
oo ia p let ed in im years. It is much to the honour of Russia that a sistglc book- 
•dier should he able to undertake a work, which will cost a million of rubles, 
and on whidi above SOO men of letters and science will be engaged. 


SPAIN. 

At the beginning of last year there were published in Spain newspapers; 
at the commencement of the present year (1835) only 77. The total expose 
of these 77 papers is estimated at 11,600,000 reals, and the receipts at 
10,315,000. 

w' ■I ' i ' iii ' .i.■ "■' i '"-' ill.- 

SWEDEN. 

The Brunswick paper states that a German scholar. Dr. Luwe, having 
lately visited Upsal, for the purpose of c^nce more comparing the Gothic 
Manuscript Gospds of UIpbilas, written on purple parchment in gold and 
silver letters, it vms discovered, to the gveat consteniation of the li^arians, 
that a previous collaiter, supposed to an Englishman, had cut out .and 
purloined eleven leaves of that magnificent Codex. Wc hope, for the honour 
of our country, that the conjecture is unfounded. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The canton of Bern had, at the end of 18S1, 896 country schools, attended 
75,7£5 children. Of these 763 were of the Protestant persuasion, and 
133 Catholic. The fonnerahad 68,808 pupils, the latter, 6917; thus the 
average number attached to eadh of the Protestant schools was abopt 90; and 
to the Catholic 59. g 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORIfS 

PUBUSHED ON THE CONTINENT. 

From December, 1834, to March, 1835, inclusive. 




THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Schmidlliwniner, Pie geliiilenen Eagei. 8 vo. Beritn. !». 

S Ej'tert, Predigieu. Eve. Berlin, be. 

3 Bibliothek derKatboI. KanzeUBeredtsamkeit. 3rBd. 8 ro. 4 $. 6 d. 

4 Schilling, Briefe uber Kanzcl-Beredtsaaikeit. 8 o. 9 tief. 8 vo. StmU. 4b. 6 d. 

5 Ranibach. Predigt-Entwurfe. Ide Sainml. 8 vo. 7s. 

6 Psalnii vuigatae edit, (ed. L. Neumann.) 8 vo. Gall. 4s. 6 d. 

7 Alt, Pie geislliclie Bcredlsaiukeit. Ss HeR. Leips. Ss. 6 ( 1 . 

8 Scbreveus, Soniitagsprcdigtcn, etc. Ir Bd. 4te Aufl. Cahs. 5 s. 

9 Gretsch, Feiertagsprudigtcn. Ir Tbl. 8 vo. Wien. 3s. 

10 Zenner, Inslructio pract. Confessarii in curop. redacta. 8 vo. Wien. 9 s. 

11 Bischoff und Wagner, Prcdigt-Eiitwurfe. 3 Jahrg. 8 v(j, TTien. 10 s. 

IV BichG^r, Per Gou der Wirklichkeit. 8 vo. ^eslau. Vs. 

13 Leipoldt, Geschichte dercliristUchen Kirche. 8 «o. Schwelm, 1 $. 6 d. 

14 V. Kiigelgen, Gesch. des Reichs Gotlcs. HeftT—III. Folio. Essen, ISs. 

15 SonntagS'BIatt fiir 1835. Von Wticbcrer. 4to. ^ordlingen. 4s. 

16 Glaubensbekenntniss eines Rationolisten. 8 vo. Jena. Vs. 6 d. ,.4 

17 Vering, Die Pastoral Magazin. 2te Ausg. 8vo. Luheck. 5 s. ^ 

18 Hcrtnes, Christkatholiscbes Dogniatik, ^ Bd. Is Heft. 8vo. Mihisfer. 10s. 

19 Gieseler, Lehrbuuli dcr Kirchcugeschicbte. Sr Bd. 8vo, Bonn. 12 s, 6d. 

20 Cantsii, Suinma doctr. CInistianae. Toro. IT. 8 vo. Augsb. 178. 

21 Libri symbol, eccles. ed. Danz. Ease. I. 8ro. Weimar, 2s. 6d. 

22 Bretschneider, All^enieine Kirchenzeitong. 18.35. 4to. Darmst. 2L iJQt. 

23 Rokita, Fastenpredigten. gr Jahrg. 8vo. Leips. 5 s. 

24 Hase, Das Leben Jesu, Lehrbuch. 2te Aufl, 8vo. Leijts. 7s. 6d. 

25 Richtec, Pi« ChtistkathoHsebe Religion der machtigste Sekutzgeistder Staateuund 

Throne. 8vo. Leips. 7s. 

26 HengstenlK'rg, Evangeliscbe Klrchenzeitnng fUr 1835. 4to. Berlin, IZ. 

27 Fleck, Thcologische Rcisefriichte. Ite Abtbl. 8vo. Lips. 7s. 

28 Christkathoiiscfae Religionslebre. 7te Aufl. ‘8vo. Qiel, gs. 

29 Ziromertnann, Jahrbuch d. theolog. Liteiatur* SrThl. 8vo. Essen, .5b. 

30 Bauf, Kepertorium far Prediger. 5r Bd. gr. 8vo. Haile. H. 5% 

31 Koch, Gott nt mein JSfbthe!!. -Gebelbucb. 8vo. Wiesb. 5 s. 

32 Zu Stuiberg, Gescbichte dor Reiiglon ^sa Chriati. Fortgesetzt von v. Kera» 26r 

Bd. Bvo. Wien. 8 s. 

33 Enli;, Von der Beortheflune Auderer* Itmo.TV'im. 3s. .6d. . .. 

34 Blum, ChristiicheKansel-Beredsiimkeit. If mo. Letpz. 2b. 

85 LadaF% V, Oranada, Flonnkit. Predigten. 3r Bif. Leips. 6 s. '6d. 

36 Allgem. theolog. Handwdrterbuch. 5 & 6s Heft. 4to, Leips. 2 a. 6d. 

37 Nickel, Pie heiligen ZeiMn und Festc. Ir Bd. 8vo. Mains. 3s. 

38 Buscli, Pic heiligen Tage vorPstern. ifmo. Heidelb. 3s. 

39 Tholuck, Litterarisclier Anzeiger fiir Theolj^ie. 1835. 4to. Halle, ISs. 

40 Predig^n far Gebildete. 8vo. Stutt. 

41 Hdrtig^s uad Pdilioger, B^Tchengesebiebte. 2 b Heft. Avo. Landik. Tim 
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List of New Works 

4i Hengstenborg, Chrlstologie. dr Thh 8 to» Berlin, 12a. 6d. 

43 Sciiweder, Ueber den Zweck dcr Blbdgeselbchaft. 8vo. Berlin, Sa, 6d* 

44 Arndt, Das christlifibe Leben. 13 Predigtcn, 8vo. Berlin. 48. 

45 Betigel, Erkiarte Offenbarung. Ir Bd. Svo. Atutt. 4s. dd. 

46 Mtinscher, Dogm«nscliengeaclncbte. Ste Aafl. von v. Coeiin. 8vo« Afarfr. ds. 

* 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

4T Das Wirken der Staatsiegierung und der Statide Saclisens. Svo. Xeips. 4s. 

48 Abhnndlungcn iiber die Hamburg. Vcrfassoiig. 8vo. Hamb. lOs. 

49 Cameralist. Zeitiuig fur Preussen. 1835. fids. 
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Art. I .—Statement of some New Principles on the Subject of 
Political Economyt exposing the Fallacies oj the System of 
Free Trade ; and of some other Doctrines maintained in the 
** Wealth Nations.*^ By John Rae. Boston : Hilliard, 
Gray and Co. 1834. pp. 414. 

Much as the study of political economy is cultivated in England, 
elsewhere it demands a much larger share of attention. In France 
it is pursued with zeal and enthusiasm, and the names of Chris* 
tophe, Gamier, Sismondi, Say, and Dupin, arc fresh in the 
recollection of most readers. Nor has Italy been behind ; wit* 
ness the names of Carli, Yerri, Beccaria, d*Arco, Caracciolo, 
Filangieri, Palmieri, and Galiani. Statesmen disdained not to 
stoop from what some might deem their higher cares, and the 
more imposing standing occupied by them as legislators, to 
investigate the principles of a sy^em. The history of the science 
and its professors, in fifty volun^es, by Custodi, shows a willing* 
ness to labour in its mines altogether unexampled in England. 
Of this enormous work Chevalier . Pecchio made an abridgment, 
in 18S9. The contributions of the Spaniards are few: Cam* 
pomanes, Jovellanos, Ortiz, and de Vadillo, have been lately in¬ 
troduced to our readers. All these waiters, in some way or other, 
more or less remote, acknowledge their obligations to Adam 
Smith. It was to be expected* that if America entered into the 
field of contention, she would despise authority. Mr. Hae’s 
book (not the first produced- by the that ilk” on this 

high argument,) is accordingly let fofl^i as a statement of new 
principles—principles subversiy|i' the theories both of Adorn 
Smith and his long tribe • 

Mr. Rae expresses himsell^ ^repaired for opposition; but, as 
the doctrines of Adain Smith never took so much bold ip Ame¬ 
rica as in England, be hopes to ipeet.-with less prejudice there 
than he should have done here. We'l^ah assure him, that vye are 
willing to give a fair account of^his^ afguinent, and are pot dis¬ 
posed to weaken its effect by much show of resistance. ^o.^lrelt 
the subject at full would occupy over-much space* Time^ also^ 
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in these stirring days, is not a little precious; and, after all, what 
our readers expect is rather an account of the author’s opinions 
than our own. The latter are well known by the many papers 
already devoted by us to this subject->one d%ily increasing in 
importance. 

Of the value of law Mr. Rae deems highly. According to 
him, ** Nature gave man his peculiar faculties for the purpose 
that, universally, and as well here as elsewhere, he might acquire 
the direction of events, by discovering the laws regulating their 
successions,” Every political system has proceeded from the 
operation, through long-extended time, of the things without and 
the things within man, acting according to certain powers and 
principles. Every system has many parts, but they all belong to 
a great whole, and from their action and reaction on each other 
the movements of the whole proceed. 'I'he parts of this whole 
cannot be properly said to act in opposition to the laws of Na¬ 
ture—and, least of all, statesmen, wlio are generally moulded after 
the form and cliuractcr of their time and nation, and, instead of 
giving laws to the age, must rather be regarded by the philoso¬ 
pher as emanations of its genius and organs by which its voice is 
uttered. 

This notion our author carries so far as to declare that, 

** were the whole present race of politicians swept from the earth, 
so little essential dinerence would there be between them and their suc¬ 
cessors that the change hence resulting to Imman afl'atis couhl net, pro¬ 
bably, be traced a cciituiy afterwards. Napoleon, when speaking on 
this subject to one of his generals, is somewhere reported to have ex¬ 
pressed himself in nearly the following terms: ‘ We arc apt to think 
that we have done much more than we really have. It is the march of 
events that has made us, and makes ns, what we are. Had you and I 
never existed, our places would have been iickl by others, and, were we 
now to cease to exist, the blank would be so idled as not to be per¬ 
ceptible.’ It mast be allowed that ibis was with justice said of himself, 
even by such a man. Already wc perceive that all the apparently 
mighty changes, referable to his personal agency, were rather undula¬ 
tions on the surface of the tide of human affairs than alterations in its 
course.” 

This mode of arguing might suit Napoleon, as an apology for 
being the thing he had become; but we cannot concede alto¬ 
gether so much to the doctrine of circumstances, as to be quite 
blind to the force of individual character and the influence of a 
strong will, as manifested iii the acts of a man of great genius, on 
societ]^^!; V|i^eed the purpose for which the above is brought in 
18 a proof of this—it being the restoration of law to 
the «stimatioQ in which it. was held previously to Adam Smith. 
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The legislature, in Mr. Rae’s opinion, in endeavouring to give 
an advantageous‘direction to the course of the national industry, 
promotes the production of wealth. ** Man, indeed, never seeks 
to conquer Natqre otherwise than by obeying her, but his/.aim, 
nevertheless, always is to conquer her. By observing thfe Order 
of events, be acquires the power of changing that order, fcte 
does so by tliat which distinguishes him from other animals, the 
reasoning faculty, which so directed we term art, and without the 
aid of which so directed we scarce attain any object.” 

We know not how the proposition is to be disputed, that the 
result of a successful inquiry into the nature of wealth would 
terminate in affording the means of exposing the errors that legis¬ 
lators had coininittecl, from not attending to all the circumstances 
connected with the growtli of tliat wealth, whose progress it had 
been their aim to advance ; and would so teach them, not that they 
ought to remain inactive, but how they may act safely and ad¬ 
vantageously. The nature of stock, and the means of increas¬ 
ing it, arc matters of importance in this inquiry. Its increase, we 
are told, may be advanced, 1. By whatever promotes the general 
intelligence and morality of society; and, consequently, the moral 
and intellectual education of the people makes an important 
element in its progress; 2. By whatever promotes invention, 
advancing the progress of science and art within the community, 
and transferring from other communities their arts and sciences; 
and, 3. By whatever prevents the dissipation in luxury 'of any 
portion of the funds of the communities. 

Perhaps there is not any thing novel or striking in these views. 
They serve at any rate to show to what sect of political econo¬ 
mists the w’riter belongs. It is clear that he does not exclude im¬ 
material products from the idea of wealth. In this he decidedly 
differs from Adam Smith and Dr. Malthus—and agrees with 
M'Culioch, who considers that man is the most valuable of all 
instruments of labour—perfected at the cost of much labour, and 
destined in his turn to produce and perfect other such instru¬ 
ments. It seems impossible to exclqde the subject of popula¬ 
tion from the inquiry—and in that subject the interests of morality 
are deeply involved. 

Political economy is a science which ought especially to pro¬ 
ceed by an induction of facts. How much is contained, for in- , 
stance, in this simple statement 1 

** A farmer in the interior of North America has almost always a 
large mass of commodities which are nearly, or altogether, valueleflis to 
him. Great part of the timber he cutsr down he is obliged to bant upon 
the ground, and much of the produce of his orchard, of his daju^^ ahd of 
his poultry-yard aud garden, is either entirely, or in a^ great iheasare, 
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lost. No little part of tbe direct produce of tbe farm is also lost. His 
working cattle are idle for weeks or months in the course of the year, 
and any superabundance of the more bulky articles, such as unripe tur¬ 
nips, potatoes, oats, or hay, lies nearly useless on his hands. \v ben a 
manufacturing village is established in his neighbourlfood, all such pro- 
duictions become valuable, and are transferred to the artizan and master 
manufscturer, as returns for the products of their arts. Tbe pine of the 
forest goea to build their bouses; the maple, tbe birch, and tbe walnut, 
to make furniture for them; all potatoes and other vegetables of the 
sort, that can be spared, are consumed by them as articles of food; tbe 
working cattle get employed at all times; and there are none of the 
returns of the industry of the agriculturist but find a ready market.*’ 

We repeat that the science of political economy should, in an 
especial manner, observe the philosophical canons of the Novum 
Organon, Speculation of all kinds should be suspended in favour 
of inductive evidence. The fact just mentioned is used by Mr. 
Rae to show the advantages resulting to the locality where a rietv 
art gains a fixed seat. The value and rent of land increases, and 
the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns and villages is distin¬ 
guished by marked differences from places far distant. 

Every useful art is connected with many, or with all, others. 
Whatever renders its products more easily attainable facilitates 
the operations of a whole circle of arts, and introduces change— 
the great agent in producing improvements—under the most fa¬ 
vourable form. Improvements in the iron manufacture have con¬ 
duced to others in the mechanical arts. New arts are also gene¬ 
rated by the passing of one into another, and the ingenuity of in¬ 
dividuals is excited by the mere existence of the arts in society. 

All important lesson is involved in the fact, that the absolute 
loss caused to the present United States, from the interruption of 
their intercourse with Great Britain, at the commencement of the 
war of the revolution, equalled the whole expense of that war. 
The loss, in like manner, which many of the continental nations 
eiiperienced from the sudden interruption to the supply of British 
manufketures, during the progress of the war against Napoleon, 
was ekeessive. Great Britain herself, on the same occasion, suf- 
fered very severely from being at once deprived of the supply of 
materials liet'essary to many branches of her industry. Thus the 
cutting off the trade in Bailie and Norwe^an timber was for some 
* yeaj-s very severel^y felt by us. Yet compensation is found for 
the tkastefuT injuries ocdasioned by wars, in the ingenuity which is 
stitnulk^ Id provide substitutes for deficient commodities, and 
in which they frequently compel of the arts from 

co'u y y'P%c.<mtry. ' ■ • 

benefits producible by these or other means, the 
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same may be produced by tegJslative operation^ witbobt any sa¬ 
crifice. “ It is the business of reason,” exclaims' out AbljeHcan 
entiiusiast, watching eveuts^ to separate the gooci frohi tll^ evil, 
and to search for plans of obtaining the one and avoiding the 
other.” And this view would be correct and conclusive, if legis¬ 
lators were always rational and laws always just—but to gain a 
perception of the right, and to apply principles to practice, are 
very different functions. Iq all detail there is something that 
“ puzzles the willexceptions will arise to the rules that one 
would fain enforce, and there is a natural oppugnancy in ma¬ 
terial combinations that is at war with law and reason. From 
these causes arise the mistakes of statesmen, and they have some¬ 
times been of such a nature as to make their interference any thing 
but beneficial. There are circumstances lying beyond the reach 
of the legislator, and which he cannot hope to change. Often 
his highest wisdom is to ** let well alone.” 

Louis XIV. attempted to make France a maritime and com¬ 
mercial nation. To do so, it only required that the principle of 
accumulation should have existed in sufficient strength among the 
people of France, to induce the construction of instruments, such 
as were used in England and by other maritime and commercial 
nations. The French at that time had ships and commerce, and if 
their accumulative principle had been so strong as to lead them 
to construct instruments returning as slowly as those formed by 
the !^nglish and Dutch, their commerce and navy would easily 
have rivalled those of these nations. The attempt of the British, 
in some instances, to supplant the Dutch in their fishery, was 
liable to a similar objection. Wc select these examples, because 
they are facts admitted by Mr. Rae himself, and go to prove that, 
under circumstances particularly unfavourable to the practice of 
a certain art, and no countervailing circumstances particularly fa¬ 
vourable to it, the first introduction thereof must always cost much, 
and the subsequent maintenance be a burden on the common in¬ 
dustry and stock. Well then may Mr. Rae remark that, “ lyhile the 
legislator is called upon to act, he is also called on to act cautiously, 
and to regulate his proceedings by an attentive consideration w 
the progress of events.” But here is implied a limitatijj^^of the 
legislative process—law ia hejd in check* by an oppc^itC,priO,oip1e 
of non-interference. . It is between these two that t|ie question of. 
“ free trade” lies. The utmost ppw'cr possessed li^ tha legislat^ 
is to trim the balance, and even in leaking the proper aqi^tmeiit 
he is liable to great errors. This is. a point wmch| mig]^|L be 
amply illustrated from the chapter.concerning tlie operappps of 
the legislator on luxuries,” in which our author very r|gl^t||y appre¬ 
hends the difficulties of the case. They are, however^ suMciently 
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obvious^ upon reflection, to render it unnecessary for us to marshal 
them forth in critical array. 

It is a singnlar opinion for an American to hold, that a despotic 
government, other circumstances being equal, kas the greatest 
chance of going right in its legislative measures, and the greatest 
facility for carrying that right into operation. A legislator of 
intelligence and perseverance might effect much good in any one 
of the islands of the South Sea, by introducing the arts of men 
further advanced in the career of improvement—even the un¬ 
skilful efforts of a barbarous chief would not be without ad¬ 
vantageous consequences. The like efforts lately made in ^gypt 
had, perhaps, an overbalance of good; certainly the revolution 
wrought in Russia by Peter the Great was justified by the 
result. “ lu such cases,” adds our author, ** the power of the 
legislator to effect beneficial changes is so great, that even his 
most blundering efforts are seldom altogether successless. A 
fruitful soil yields large returns, even to a very unskilful husband¬ 
man.” 

Our author is not very clear in the language which he adopts 
in this part of his argument. We gatiier, however, that, in their 
actual workings, despotisms are more liable to error. It follows 
that the other circumstauccs are, in fact, never equal. Though 
it would be folly in a more intelligent legislature, (that of the 
United States, of course, is specified) to imagine itself capable of 
giving to the resources of the country an impulse so sqdUen 
and great as that lately attempted in Egypt and formerly effected 
in Russia, yet it has, in reality, the advantage of being much less 
open to mistakes. ** Every important, measure there agitated, be¬ 
fore it can be adopted, is subjected to the scrutiny of great num¬ 
bers of intelligent and well-informed individuals, stimulated alike 
by their regard to their country and to themselves to trace out 
with accuracy its future operation and effects. J5y this means, 
the greatest security, of which the nature of human affairs admits, 
is given against the adoption of impolitic or hurtful schemes. 
With such cautions, the legislature may with prudence undertake 
a series of measures, that, under other circumstances, were of 
doubtful expediency.” 

Legislative interference may produce an excessive revenue—a 
. great good, if the legislator be enabled thereby, without expense 
to society, to carry forward projects that must otherwise have 
pressed Issavily on its resources. On the other hand, it may have 
an effe^ similar to that which the discovery of the western conti- 
neiti i^due^ on Spain. "JClm wealth produced may, by the 
coitip'Uoii of the court and nobles, spread wide, through the 
classes, a dissolute and yet a mercenary spirit. On this 
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we may remark that, as, in this world, our life is of a mingled 
yarn, if we were Jto make a principle of rejecting the good because 
it was capable of abuse, it would be impossible to adopt any 
measure of utility. Besides, as the objection has never been 
urged by political economists, Mr. Eae may be safely left to dis¬ 
pose of his own crotchet. 

The fundamental error of Adam Smith, and the present pre¬ 
vailing school of political economists in England, lies, according 
to Mr. Rae, in their assuming, that W'hat is true concerning an 
individual is true also concerning a community; and maintaining, 
consequently, that every impost is so much absolute loss to the 
society, and every diminution of it so much gain. Mr. Rae 
devotes an entire book in disproof of the identity of individual 
and national interests—and endeavours to show that the causes 
giving rise to individual and national wealth are not the same, 
individuals growing rich by the acquisition of wealth previously 
existing; nations, by the creation o( wealth that did not before 
exist. 

Individuals increase their capitals by acquiring a larger portion 
of the common funds. While one man is growing rich, another 
is becoming poor, and the change produced is only a transfer of 
wealth from one hand to another. One man may add house to 
house, aud farm to farm; and another may give up one portion 
of property after another, till he has surrendered all. Meanwhile, 
the mass of wealth—of houses aud lands—undergoes but little 
nltcflation. 

The national capital remains but little changed in amount. It 
is therefore not by acquiring wealth previously in the possession 
of others that uatioiis are *curichcd. One nation grows not rich, 
nor another poor, in the same relation—nor in fact. Neighbour¬ 
ing nations may be seen advancing at the same pace towards 
prosperity and affluence—and declining equally to misery and 
want. If they advance, it is by the production of wealth—if they 
decline, it is by ceasing to produce. 

The assertion made by Adam Smith that the causes of the 
wealth of nations are to be found in the improvement of the pro¬ 
ductive powers of human labour is true. If we are told that a 
country has double the agricultural capital which it had a century 
ago, we canupt of course conceive that its farms arc double the 
extent they then were; neither do we conceive that its farmera 
have simply double tlie number of farms aud other buildings, of 
cattiCf ploughs, harrows, aud other farming utensils, which they 
then had. \V^e conceive a change in the mode in which its fields 
are laid out and tilled; in the foftii and qualities of the stock; in 
the construction of all the implements of industry ; in the size 
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and arrangement of the barns and other buildings, and that 
through these changes the national agricultural labour produces 
at least double the products it formerly did. In money value 
however, both tl\e individual and national capitait. would be alike 
double in amount—it follows not, nevertheless, that the princi* 
pies which have produced them are perfectly similar. “ The 
poem of Childe Harold,” says Mr. Rae, "cost the publisher a 
certain sum ; so did the paper on which it was printed. They 
both, too, were works of man, and required mental and corporeal 
energy to produce them; but we should not, therefore, say the 
principles that produced them were precisely similar.” 

Our author luxuriates in the idea of awaking "one of the men 
of the olden time ” from the slumber of the tomb—to tell him 
of the ten>fold increase of the national wealth, or capital, of Great 
Britain. He would ask how it could be, and, by way of answ'er, 
our American economist would " take him abroad and show him 
the wonders and achievements of art with which the land is over¬ 
spread ; the various processes carried on in our manufactories 
and workshops; the scientific labours of the agriculturist; the 
curious mechanism with which the vast bulk of our ships is put 
together and guided; fire and water transformed into our obedient 
drudges, excavating harbours and draining mines for us, carrying 
us over the laud with the speed of the wind, bearing us through 
the ocean against tide and storm.” Still another question would 
then suggest itself—How the power had been acquired that^had 
wrought so great-a change? " We can scarce suppose that any¬ 
one would be found to reply: The whole process is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary; it is just the same as you must have seen in your own 
days, when, by continual parsimonious saving, an individual 
accumulated ten times the capital he once had; he began, 
perhaps, with one house and died owning ten. Such an assertion 
would evidently be absurd.” 

This is well put. Our author proceeds to show, that, not only- 
are the ends which individuals and nations pursue different, but 
also the means which they employ. " Industry and parsimony in¬ 
crease the capitals of individuals; national wealtli, understood in 
its largest and truest sense as the wealth of all nations, cannot 
be increased but tbrougli* the aid also of the inventive faculty. 
The community adds to its wealth by creating wealth, and, if w'e 
biiderstand by the legislator the power acting for the community, 
it seem^ not absurd or unreasonable that he should direct part of 
the enemies of thq community towards the. furtherance of this 
power;, bObyention, this necessary element in the production of 
the wealili of ohtioiis.” 

'the progress of science and of art, the discovery of new arts, 
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and of improvements in the old, are the proper objects fdr pro¬ 
motion. The statesman should also encourage the discovery 
of methods of adapting arts already practised in other countries 
to the particular*circumstances of the territory and community 
for which he legislates. These are objects in which the aid of 
the inventive faculty is required. 

National capital is increased not by accumulation but by 
change. For the flail for threshing out grain has been substituted 
the threshing machine. Previously to the invention of the latter, 
a farmer might have accumulated his individual capital in flails to 
an indefinite extent for his own convenience. This private ac¬ 
cumulation, however, would have made no real increase in the 
national wealth—this was reserved for the new invention. The 
nation has now, besides the dail, the threshing machine—a new 
instrument, far more expensive than the former. This extra ex¬ 
pense marks the increase of national capital, for which the im¬ 
proved facility and effect in the operation of the machine consti¬ 
tute the appropriate return. 

A farmer,” argues Mr. Rae, “ could have had no motive to accumu¬ 
late but a very trifling capital in the shape of flails, because half a dozen 
were as useful to him as half a thousand ; but he had a great motive to 
accumulate a considerable capital in the shape of a threshing machine, 
because it would save him much annual expenditure of labour, and the 
operation so performed, separating the grain more effectually, would 
give him a small addition to the corn yielded by his subsequent crops. 
Accordingly, its invention was followed by the accumulation in this form 
of a large amount of capital, and so by an increase of the whole agricul¬ 
tural capital of the nation. But, besides this direct effect, the saving it 
produced in one of the main processetof agriculture augmented the pro- 
tits of the farmers, and tended, therefore, to make all farmers cultivate 
their farms more perfectly, and some to engage in improving land not 
before cultivated^ Both the direct and the indirect effects of this inven¬ 
tion, therefore, must have helped, in no inconsiderable degree, to augment 
agricultural capital, and so the whole capital of the nation.” 

This certainly appears to us making a legitimate use of a fact. 
It follows that the increase of national capital is one and the same 
with the progress of invention, improvement, and discovery. Na¬ 
tions have remained apparently stationary for ages, in regard to their 
national wealth, though undisturbed by e!)s:ternal violence and un¬ 
molested by internal tumults, and yet all the while the process of , 
individual accumulation has been going on—men have risen from 
poverty to aflfluence, founded families, and left wealth to their de¬ 
scendants—or have become poor and be(|ueathed nothing to their 
children. A nation may be poori ^hile its subjects may be rich. 
Au increase of the national capital, however, will facilitate that of 
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iadividoala. The invention of the steatn'-engiiie has inoi'eaaed 
both national and individual wealth. 

The statement which we have just made, if carried out to its 
full consequences, would, we suspect, modify ni^ny of our author’s 
conclusions. We content ourselves in this place with putting a 
few questions. May not the faculty and product of invention 
properly be considered ns so much capital belonging to the in¬ 
ventor as well as the nation, and to the inventor in the hrst place? 
And do not the facilities experienced by individuals for private 
accumulation from the augmentation of tlie national capital con¬ 
stitute capital to them,—require, in fact, tire investment therein of 
capital by them, and, even in this view, manifest “ the Identity 
of the Interests of Nations and Individuals?” If these questions 
be answered in the aftirmative—are not the differences between 
Adam Smith and Mr. Rae in some measure of a merely verbal 
character ? 

Verbal distiuctions, however, in some cases arc of use, and 
subserve the purpose of putting an object in a better light. One 
tiling is made clear by the distinction here taken, that it is not by 
continual parsimonious saving out of revenue that a uatiou be¬ 
comes rich. May it not likewise be doubted whether the rule 
holds respecting individuals ? In the case of the inventor it cer¬ 
tainly does not. His vvealth flows from a generous expeuditure 
of mental power; which is at the same time production. And 
how often is a fortune realized by generosity of mind expressed in 
a daring speculation—a risk of capital appearing to mere‘sordid 
intellects reckless at the time, and only justitied by the well- 
anticipated result! Instances of this kind are perhaps more fre¬ 
quent in the publishing world than m any other. 

But let us not forget that the principle sought to be cstablisiied 
by Mr. Rae is that of kgislative interference. Foreign wars and 
domestic disturbances appear to him less advantageous methods 
for introducing new arts and manufactures from foreign states 
than the restrictions and bounties of the legislator. To transfer 
a manufacture from one country to another must always be a 
very tedious and expensive operation for any individual to perform. 
The proprietor of such new manufacture might, indeed, some¬ 
times not only succeed .in establishing it, but in keeping secret 
the great profits that he made from it, for a considerable period ,* 
it however, more probable that his success would be exagge- 
rateff, and competitors dispujte the trade with him. By bribing 
his workmen with better wages, tliey would succeed in depriving 
him of tfae.ip'ofitu that he might otherwise have drawn from his ex¬ 
traordinary outlay of labour and capital A due regard, therefore, 
to bis own interest would not be a motive sufficient to prompt an 
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individual to such an undertaking. In Mr. Rae’s opif)k>n^ it 
would be more just and judicious that the necessary first cost of 
a scheme like this should be borne hy the whole commurnty than 
that it should fall tin ruin on some unfortunate projector-*^more 
just, as the burden of procuring a common benefit would be 
divided amongst a11» instead of being sustained by one; more 
judicious^ as society would not have to wait for the attainment of 
a desirable object, on so doubtful a chance as the folly of 
projectors. 

Recollecting the vain attempts before quoted of Louis XIV. 
to make France a maritime and commercial nation—and of the 
British to supplant the Dutch in their fishery—it is our opinion 
that the immediate attainment predicated is not to be realized by 
the method proposed. It is only by the pursuit of private interest, 
whether successful or not in the first instance, and the excitement 
of competition, that the implantation can be made. By the 
various fortunes of individuals thus engaged, the public attention 
is awakened, and from being the subject of common conversation 
the manufacture also becomes the subject of consumption—a 
consummation more easily effected, as the competition will have 
reduced it to a price within the means of tlic general purchaser. 
This gross manifestation of the law of action and reaction may, 
to be sure, offend the philosophy of some political economists-—i- 
so there have been some moral sophists who have looked on 
storing and earthquakes as impeachments of the wisdom of nature 
and arguments against the power or goodness of the Deity. Le¬ 
gislative interference would do little in the latter case, and as little 
we fear in the former, , 

Mr- Rae knew two brothers whose farms or estates lay in one 
of the interior districts of Canada, in the midst of its forests, and 
consequently at a considerable distance, perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles, from artificers of any description. Having each of them 
large families and productive farms, they had occasion for the 
services of various artificers and had the means of paying them. 
Nevertheless, they very rarely employed them; almost every 
article they required was made by some one of the two families. 
As they were prudent and sagacious men, of which they produced 
the best evidence in the general success of their undertakings, and 
the prosperity of the settlement of which they were at the head, 
Mr. Rae thought it likely that in this they had turned their means 
to the best account. In fact, as they who are familiar with the 
details of beginning settlements in North America will admit, by 
this plan they in a great measure pbviated the two chief draw¬ 
backs on the prosperity of new and remote settlements, the ex¬ 
cessive dearness of every article not produced there, the 
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great expense attending the transport of the raw produce and 
re-transport of the manufactured goods, and the serious incon¬ 
venience arising from the difficulty, in such situations, of sup- 
plying, when necessary, unforeseen but pressing wants. Among 
other things which they got made on their own farms were boots, 
shoes, and leather. That they might get this done, they were at 
the pains and the expense of sending one of the young men to 
some distance to make himself sufficiently master of those trades 
for their purpose. They thought, however, that the cost they 
were thus put to was repaid thrice over by the saving of time 
and expense which it effected for them, in enabling them to make, 
out of leather which cost them very little, numerous articles that 
they must otherwise have been consequently sending for to a great 
distance, by roads that were almost impracticable a great part of 
the season. 

This fact is brought in illustration of an argument opposed to an 
opinion of Adam Smith's, which is thus expressed in the Wealth 
of Nations. 

It is the maxim of every prudent master of a family, never to attempt 
to make at home what it will cost him more to make than to buy. The 
tailor does not attempt to make his own shoes, but buys them of the 
shoemaker. The shoemaker does not attempt to make bis own clothes, 
but employs a tailor. The farmer attempts to make neither the one nor 
the other, but employs those different artificers. All of them find it for 
their interest to employ their whole industiy in a way in which they have 
some advantage over their neighbours, and to purchase with a part of its 
produce, or, what is the same thing, with the price of a part of it, what¬ 
ever else they have occasion for. What is prudence in the conduct of 
every private family can scarce be folly ifi that of a great kingdom.'' 

The fact stated by Mr. Rae shows that this rule, like most 
others, is liable to exceptions. Where the parties are at a great 
distance, they will find the expense of getting carried so far the 
articles they want so considerable as probably to exceed their first 
cost, and to render it good economy to make such themselves. 
In countries where the population is scattered and the internal 
communications are bad, many trades are practised in the farmers' 
houses and by tbeir own families. These exceptions show that 
individuals, at well as nations, often acquire wealth from,other 
sources than mere saving from revenue; that skill is as necessary 
and.'consequently as valuable a co-operator with the industry of 
both m either capital or parsimony; and that, therefore, the ex¬ 
penditure wbkh either may be called on to make to attain the 
requisite skill is veiy well bestowed. 

We our author in caldi possession of this conclusion. 

It Itifns, ndwever, upon tfais^ that In the excepted cases no better 
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employment for capital exists than that adopted. In a country 
where industry has .full occupation already, it might even be ex¬ 
pedient and more profitable to bring cAtain required cpmOipdities 
h*om a distance Jthan to make them at home. Men have not 
leisure to acquire new trades who haye already enough to do in 
their own. For the good of the unemployed population new arts 
might be introduced with advantage. 

The following remarks are valuable:— 

** Bnt, though skill is valuable* both to nations and individuals, there 
are many circumstances that render it more so to the former than to the 
latter. In the first place it is more durable. Whatever may be the per¬ 
fection to which an individual may have brought bis skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, in conducting any particular set of operations, that perfection 
perishes with him. Whatever expense it may have cost him to acquire 
this possession, and however valuable it may be to himself, he cannot 
transmit it to his heirs. But any addition which a society makes to the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment, with which its members exercise any branch 
of industry, is not of this fleeting nature. Insteatl of the benefits derived 
from it being bounded by the short space of time that the active life of 
an individual embraces, they are continuous with the national existence. 
If it be worth while paying a considerable apprentice-fee for the acqui¬ 
sition of an art, which can probably only be exercised for twenty or 
thirty years, it must be better worth while to pay for one, the advantages 
derived from the possession of which may be retained for hundreds or 
thousands of years. 

Again, whatever an individual may expend in acquiring any degree 
of skill is. to 8 certain extent, lost to him; though he may draw a re¬ 
venue, he cannot draw a capital from it. No portion of the future 
skilled labour of an individual can be sold, because it can only be sold 
with himself, and such bargains, sanctioned in ancient, are not so iii 
modern times. No where can one efiectually make over bis services for 
a certain time to any other person, because no where can he give that 
person the power of enforcing tbeir exertion. On the contrary any por¬ 
tion of the future revenue, yielded by the skilled industry of a nation, 
may be sold, and, consequently, an addition to the national skill gives a 
proportional addition to the command of national resources to meet any 
sudden emergency. The produce of the general industry of Great Britain 
stands mortgaged for a sum which it would h$ve appeared a century ago 
utterly impossible to conceive that industry could sustain, because a cen¬ 
tury ago it was impossible to tmneeive the vast increase which has since 
been made to the skill, dexterity, and jadghiiEfet, with which it was then 
directed. * ' 

** Besides these and other differences between the effects resulting 
from the acquisition of skill in the pursuits of industry by itations and 
by individuals, there is one on which 1 bave already enlarged. . An in¬ 
crease of skill seems to be always a necemifwy concomitant (ff the increase 
of national wealth, whereas it is not le^w^ys g concomitant of the increase 
pf individual wealth. It Is not therefore true, that nations and indivi- 
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dattls inctease tbeir wmUh in the iame manner, nor, were it lo, do the 
rules which mod*^ political economists lay down for the increase of 
national wealth i^ee with those which individuals adopt in their endea¬ 
vours to augment their private stocks.” 


Mr. Rae complains that we are called upon by Adam Smith to 
assume as axioms propositions which are capable of conveying 
two senses, and which are granted in the one sense and applied 
in the other. We are described as assenting to the propositions, 
that ''the industry of the society can augment only in proportion 
as its capital augments, and its capital can augment only in pro¬ 
portion lo what can be gradually saved out of its revenue,” 
because we see that the augmentation of industry and capital, 
the saving from revenue and increase of capital, are concomi¬ 
tants of each other; wc perceive not, that m the application 
of these propositions the sense in which we assented to them is 
abandonea, and that the augmentation of the capital of the so¬ 
ciety is assumed as the cause, and the sole cause, of the increase 
of its industry, and the saving from revenue, as the cause, and 
the sole cause, of the augmentation of its capital. Whereas, from 
the observation of the increase of the productiveness of national 
industry and of the amount of national capital going on in ge¬ 
neral together, we may at least as justly infer that it is the in¬ 
dustry which augments the capital as the capital the industry, 
and rather come to the conclusion, that part of the national re¬ 
sources should be employed in giving perfection to the industry 
of the society, than that they shall be altogether devoted to at¬ 
tempts to increase its capital. 

This view tlie author further seeks^ to inforce, on the admission 
of Adam Smith himself, that capital is only valuable for the ad¬ 
dition it makes to the eiBciency of the national industry; and, as 
that efficiency is also, according to him, mainly dependent on the 
skill, dexterity, and judgm'ent, with which it is applied, an ex¬ 
penditure of capital or revenue, having the eflfect of increasing 
the national skill, dexterity, and judgment, would seem to be 
the most Judicious possible, seeing it directly increases those 
sources oi pi odtictioni from the indirect addition that it makes to 
which, capital is said to derive its sole value. 

Somejof Mr. Rae’s illustrations are exceedingly picturesque. 
The fotlbwing forms a charming relief to a subject like the pre- 



American Indian in his canoe comes to an island In some 
ft and finds near it a good station for fishing, He therefore 
toVtoRfmn there for fishing set^on. Towards evening he 
_jls eimoe to shote, Iknds# kindles a fire neif^ ,a large tree, wraps 
iket about him> pdace^ his feet to the fire, his head to the trunk of 
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etie tree, ami thus prepares for repose. In so doing, wiili die exception 
of kindling the fire, be takes advantage simply of his knowledge di the 
nature of the things around him, a^ seeks from them the Ml supply 
they can give him of what he wanti, that is, of shelter from wind and 
weather. 

"It rains and blows during the night | the tree shelters him some¬ 
what, but still he gets cold and wet. In the morning, he spends some 
hours providing a better shelter against the inclemency of any such 
night in future. Of branches and bark he makes something like one- 
half of the roof of a house, only much smaller, the open side being 
towards the south and the fire, the sloping side towards the north, from 
whence comes cold and rain. Thus, though he cannot prevent the 
wind from blowing or the rain from falling, his knowledge of the 
manner in which the train of events forming these phenomena succeed 
each other, or if you will, his knowledge of the laws which regulate 
their motions, instructs him so to direct them, that the one shall not 
blow or the other fall on a particular spot, which be knows be may at 
some futiu'C time wish to remain calm and dry. This time may be 
distant, for it may not min or blow so as to inconvenience him for a 
week or two, nevertheless to provide against it he gives a good many 
horn’s' present labour. 

" Next evening, before going to repose, he finds the turf damp from 
the rain of the former night. He looks for an elm tree, cuts off a piece 
of its strong thick b’ark large enough for him to sleep on, covers it with 
the soft branches and leaves of the w’hite pine, and forms a dry and soft 
bed for biuiself. Thus his knowledge of the materials around enables 
hini to form what he wants—a dry and soft place of repose. 

" Ilf this island be discovers a small wild plunirtree, he relishes the 
fruit, but there is little of it. Resolving to return in succeeding sea¬ 
sons, he lops the branches of the surrounding trees to give this room to 
spread, and expects thus to find next year a more abundant crop.* 
Here bis knowledge of the manner in which trees and fruits grow and 
thrive, or his knowledge of the order of the trains of events which ter¬ 
minate in the full development of the tree and abundance of its fruit, 
enables him so to work on the matters around him, as to occasion them 
to produce more abundautly next season than they have this what then 
he will desire. 

" He thinks not of providing for any future want, the means to sup¬ 
ply which will, without this, exist in sufficient abundance. Thus water 
in such a situation he knows he will always be surrounded mth. 
Were the same Indian encamped in the woods by a very scanty spring, 
he would dam it up, and cover it with branefafis so as to keep cool a quan¬ 
tity of water for his future occasions. 

The proceedings of man are every wheie similar. He has always 
an end in view; he employs means to effect. this end, and. there is a 


* This is a possible supposition, but it» m^ piobable he would neglect, pwhaps 
cut it down for the sake of reMshiug more «a|^!die lrttit which it carried. 
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i&anueir Uii^ tvMdi he eihectt H. The end is a supply for future 
wahUi; iiie menni^ the bringing about of such events as may serve to 
supply them.} the pinner, a knowledge oi the qualities with which na¬ 
ture has endows the materials within his reach, of the series of events 
in topseqpence arising among them, and an application of this know¬ 
ledge, tojproduce, through his corporeal powers, such ah arrangem^t of 
th^e materials as may so change the issues of events that would other¬ 
wise bai^,^ace, as to bring about those which be desires/* 


This same principle Mr^’^ae proceeds to illustrate also by the 
osagesiof civilized life. The cultivation of wheat, the separation 
of the grain, the production of the Hour, and the manufacture 
of brekd, form interesting episodes. To such arrangements of 
matter as owe their chief efficacy to what are called the mechanic 
. po4efs, he would give the name of instruments—^as a lever or 
a wedge<~*a spade—a tool. By the phrase instruments of hus¬ 
bandry are meant the articles used in that art, the properties of 
which may be explained on mechanical principles. He even 
looks on a field as an instrument, as also the wheat grown on it, 
the fiour evolved therefrom, and the bread which it finally com¬ 
poses. In a word, every thing that man, for the purpose of 
gaining an end, brings to exist, or alters in its form, in its posi¬ 
tion, or m the arrangement of its parts, is, in our author's sense, 
an instrument. AU instruments agree in three particulars:— 
1. They are all either directly formed by human labour, or indi¬ 
rectly through aid of other instruments themselves formed by 
human lubbur;^*ffie first price, the original purchase-money, that 
was paid for nil things/' £, All instruments bring to pass, or 
tend or help to bring to pass, events supplying some of the 
wants man, and ere then exhausted. 3. Between the forma¬ 
tion and exhaustion of h^tniments a apace of time intervenes. 


This necessarily happens because all events take place in time. 
Sometimes that ^ace extends to years, sometimes to months, 
occasionally to shorter periods, but it always exists. Bvery so¬ 
ciety possesses a certain amotlint/of materials capable t,.f being 
converti^. into^ Instruments ; the surface bf its territory, the va- 
rieps minerals lying below vihe surface;’its natural forests, its 
command it may have of the ocean, and its conse- 
prpp^^ .in[ the ^meri^ and aninoals conmined in it—the 
yvatefs its elen^htqiy that may be 

the a(mpiphejc-~-even; peiha^ ^ light and heat 
o nil to bf regarded asshateri^, which,; ffirough the 

theJit^ be/converted into in- 

nmnhas^in^h^'his knowledge, more 
' ” ‘ savage oC' HiH^riad 'Ctdtstrnctine inIWttinents, 


is ft great nnnsaHt et^' T%e Eu* 
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ropean emigrant converts the soil and forests of or New 

Holland into means of producing a great mass !of desirable 
events, which it was beyond the capacity of the ignorant native 
to effect. 

No instruments will be designedly formed but such as have 
a greater capacity or issue in events equivalent to more than the 
labour expended in their construction. There are also certain 
circumstances determining the amount of instruments formed. 
To point out these, and to distinguish the more remarkable phe¬ 
nomena w'hich their operation produces, is the author’s next 
object. The quantity and quality of the materials owned by 
any society—the strength of the effective desire of accumulation 
—the rate of wages—and the progress of the inventive faculty, 
are four causes tending to this result. 

This part of the subject is thrown into a scientific form ; the 
author lias, however, not neglected to strew some flowers over 
his pages. In the chapter that treats of the circumstances which 
dotennine the strength of the effective desire of accumulation, 
Mr. Rae has very pleasingly introduced some poetical illustrations. 
The desire of personal and family aggrandizement, and a wish 
conjoined with the pursuit of both to rank high in the estimation 
of the world, influence individual character and conduct to 
the production of sober industry and frugality, and consequently 
to an extended provision for the w'ants of others. The ambition 
of wealth—(the only ambition of these times)—-must be kept in 
strict elieck— and especially the Cassiusdike envy which it gem^ 
rales —by a large surrounding mass of genuine probity. > In an*p 
cient times the pursuit of wealth was held incompatible, wifii 
virtue. That this is no longer tbe^ease, is owing to the different 
circumstances of modem society. In like manner, the passions 
prompting to marriage depend for their mode of operation on 
the feelings and morals of particular eras. The doctrines 
Malthus are not novelties—they suit corrupt times. Marriage, at 
such periods, will seldom be sought after by men in easy circum¬ 
stances, for the mere pleasures of sense* < Socrates taught his 
son to feel pecuUar obligation to him for having, in a volup¬ 
tuous age, put himself to the inodnvenience of giving him being* 

** The indulgences,” adds Hr. ttae, wbifcb these passions j^ronipt! 
when the feelings beoOme purely selfish, will, indeed, I suspect, be fbuhd 
to be the great weakenm of ibis''very prlnd^e. Oat of ^he b^ttl are 
the issues of life, atul the evils plo which 4hey give rise are the iVOrst of < 
any^ .because they contamihaM^ ;fbo iumrees of all healthy energy aiul < 

* mi that Horace, 

in 

s ' ; " ' ‘ ‘ 


hb timo on 


activity at tne verytroantatir'iieaa* 
opinion, truly traces the load of ?miscMe# 
Home, and which finally Ove^helmed h^r* ^ 

VOL. XV. NO. XXX. " 
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* Fcecunda culpse secula naptias 
Prioiilfa inquinavere, et genus et domos; 

Hoc fnnte derivata clades 
Inque patres populumque fluxit.* 

" Even on tbe supposition of legitimate offspring, *it is only in coun¬ 
tries where the general sentiment applauds that course of action, that 
tbe man actuated by mere self-interest can be supposed to pride himself 
on rearing and providing for a family, in preference to enjoying, 
without restraint, all the pleasures he jpay be able to procure. Cool, 
calculating, self-interest would thus speak. ' Who knows whether his 
son shall be a wise man or a fool? Yet shall be have rule over all his 
labour wherein he hath laboured, and wherein he hath showed himself 
wise under the sun. 7’his is also vanity. Wherefore I perceive that 
there is nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works, 
for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after him : it is good and comely for one to eat and to drink,, and to qn- 
joy tbe good of all his labour that he taketh under the sun all Ithe days of 
his life, which God givetb him, for it is his portion.* Wc dnd accord¬ 
ingly that, in states where mere selfish enjoyment is the chief principle 
of action, the interests of posterity arc neglected. Thus among tbe 
Roman writers the heir is always represented in an invidious light, and 
to save for him is represented as a folly. I’he writings of Horace and 
the coQtemporary poets throughout exemplify the prevalence of this 
feeling. 

* Parcus ob hacredia curam— 

Assidet insauo.’ 

For a frightful picture of causes and effects in this particular, the epi¬ 
gram of Martial to Titullus beginning, 

* Rape, congere, aufer, &c.' 

might be quoted* But it is time to tonclnde a digression, on which 
perhaps 1 have somewhat prematurely entered.’* 

This is graceful and true —and deserves to be extracted. But 
it is with our author’s American Indian illustrations that ,we 
arc most pleased. These mark the place of composition—they 
are idiosyncratic—and have a peculiar interest. Hja. pipeseiits 
us with the extremes by which the hunter’s existence che¬ 
quered ;—shows how abundance, famine, the fierce joys of victory, 
tne horrors of surprise and defeat, rapidly succeed each other in 
an pj'der which be can neither pretend to foresee nor direct; 
hav^ ha deenis himself the sport of a capricious supernatural 
agency, a^scusing neither bis unsteady hand nor imperfect sight, 
; but some magical influence hanging on bis weapon, which only 
' the priest or sorcerer can therefore remove; and how the direc¬ 
tion of alt distant events seems thus to be beyond his control. 

'f" We love to accdiipany life writer in bis analysis of the Indian 
tnind—like his subject^ he has in this a character ail his dwQi at 
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any rate as a political economist. The Indian neglects or 
refuses to adopt the arts of the new neighbours, which the dis¬ 
covery by Europeans of the country he inhabits brought and 
has kept in coptact with him. He will have no more to do 
with them than Mr. Rae will with Adam Smith’s theories. By 
means of these (the arts we mean, not the theories) the soil, and 
almost whatever grows on it, or is hid beneath it, are converted 
into instruments, capable of plentifully supplying every variety of 
future want. The Indian nevertheless declines imitation and 
seeks shelter in apathy, regarding life and its enjoyments, both for 
b'mself and his children, as did his forefathers, as gifts to be made 
the most of while they last, but which no care can secure, and to 
be calmly resigned when necessary. Not only are wanted 
motives exciting to provide for the needs of futurity, through the 
use of present means, but habits of perception and action, leading 
to a constant connexion in the mind of thoise distant points and 
of the series of events serving to unite them. The mind needs 
training to thought and action. This part of the subject our 
author illustrates by a picture of some little villages ou the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. 

** They are surrounded, in general, by a good deal of land from which 
the wood seems to have been long extirpated, and have besides attached 
to them extensive tracts of forests. The cleared land is rarely, I may 
almost say never, cultivated, nor are any inroads made in the forest for 
such a purpose. The soil is, nevertheless, fertile, and were it not, 
manuit; lies in heaps by their houses. Were every family to inclose half 
an acre of ground, till it, and plant in it potatoes and maize, it would 
yield a sufficiency to support them one half the year. ' They suffer too, 
every now and then, extreme wiant, insomuch that, joined to occasional 
intemperance, it is rapidly reducing their numbers. Ibis, to us, so 
strange apathy proceeds not, in any great degree, from repugnance to 
labour j on the contrary, they apply very diligently to it, when its 
reward is immediate. Thus, besides their peculiar occupations of hunting 
and fishing, in which they are ever rehdy to engage, they are much 
employed in the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and may be seen 
labouring at the oar, or setting with the pole, in the large boats used for 
the purpose, and always furnish the greater part of the additional hands 
necessary to conduct rafts through some of the rapids. Nor is the ob# 
Stacie aversion to agricultural labour. This is no doubt a prejudice of 
theirs j but mere prejudices always yield, principles of action cannot be 
created. Where the returns from agricultural labour are speedy and 

f reat, they are also agriculturists. Thus some of the little islands on 
.ake St, Francis, near the Indian village of St. Regis, are favourable to 
the growth of maize, a plant yielding a return of a hundred fold, and 
forming, even when half ripe, a pleasant and substantial repast. Patches 
of the best land on these islands are, therefore, every year, cultiva^ by 
them for this purpose. As their situation renders them inaccesrihle to 
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cattle^ no fence is required; were this additional outlay necessary, I 
suspect they would be neglected, like the commons adjoining their village. 
These had apparently, at one time, been under crop. The cattle of the 
neighbouring settlers would, however, destroy any crop not securely 
fenced, and this additional necessaiy outlay consequently bars their 
culture. . It removes them to an order of instruments of slower return 
than that which corresponds to the strength of the effective desire of 
accumulation in this little society. 

It is here deserving of notice that what instruni^nts of this sort 
they do form ai;e completely formed. The small spots of corn they cul¬ 
tivate are thoroughly weeded and hoed. A little neglect in this part 
would indeed reduce the crop very much; of this experience has made 
them perfectly aware, and they act accordingly, li is evidently not the 
necessary labour that is the obstacle to much more extended culture, but 
the distant return from that labour, i am assured, indeed, that among 
some of the more remote tribes, the labour thus expended much exceeds 
that given by the whites. The same portions of ground being cropped 
without remission, and manure not being used, they would scarcely yield 
any return, were not the soil most carefully broken and pulverized both 
with the hoe and the hand. In such a situation a white man would 
clear a fresh piece of ground. It would perhaps scarce repay his labour 
the first year, and he would have to look for his reward in succeeding 
years. On the Indian again, succeeding years are too distant to make 
suificient impression, though, to obtain what labour may bring about 
in the course of a few months, be toils even more assiduously than the 
white man. The wages of labour with him are lower than with the 
white man, for his wants arc fewer. But for this, the range of ma¬ 
terials coming within reach of his effective desire of accumulation 
would be even more limited than it is, and the amount of instruments 
formed by him less.” 

We have no space to follow ohf author into tlie Chinese 
empire. We can bestow but little on Modern Europe, and less 
upon the ancient Romans. Of more use is it to investigate the 
principles of credit in modern times so systematically prevalent, 
and which is the last result and flower of the use and speedy ex¬ 
haustion of instruments. An individual takes to a particular art, 
and to the consequent employment of the instruments belonging 
thereto. These fie more quickly exhausts than if he were to 
practise several arts, as then the instruments of one art would tie 
by idle while he was {pursuing another. By the practice of one 
art by one individual he more quickly realizes his profits on the 
tools which he employs. The division of employments is thus 
recommenced to society by many advantages. But an exchange 
of commodities is rendered necessary by it, and is regulated % 
the amount of labour expended in their production, and the 
degree of improvefiient effected in the instruments which have 
aided in it. Some commodity must then be chosen as a medium 
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of exchange—hence money, consisting among communities of the 
precious metals; hence also credit, -with its different modifica¬ 
tions and the various methods on which it is conducted. 

In many parrt of North America, but more especially in new 
settlements in Upper Canada, the scarcity of cash, and perhaps 
other circumstances, often lead traders to adopt a peculiar plan of 
business. Every dealer provides himself with a general assort¬ 
ment of all sorts of commodities in demand in the settlement he 
inhabits, and reckons on being paid for them in the shape of 
grain, pot-ash, pork, beef, and other commodities, in the formation 
of which his customers are engaged. But in this sort of barter 
one article will generally fall short or exceed the value of the 
other;—a pound of tea will not exchange for a hog, nor a quarter 
of wheat for a dozen pounds of sugar. To obviate the difficulty, 
the merchant opens an account with each of his customers, 
charging him with the goods furnished, and giving him credit for 
the produce received, and in this way perhaps all the transactions 
between the two are managed, either by barter or credit, witbout 
tlie assistance of a dollar ot cash. Nor is this all; a great variety 
of other transactions are also effected through his intervention. 
Any person w'ho may liave furnished him with ap overplus of 
produce, or w'ho has credit with him, can through his means settle 
roost accounts or balances due on accounts. He may tluis pay 
the labourers, and the artificers, and tradesmen, he may employ, 
by ao order on the shop, or, as it is called, store, of the country 
dealer. Besides these, the transactions of the store-keeper extend 
to the giving out of the raw produce of the country to individuals 
in the settlement, tradesmeu, &c., who may not themselves have 
enough, and to the receipt in return of various articles, such as 
axes, shoes, boots, made-up clothes; and in this way, through bis 
books, a very large portion of the business of the settlement is 
transacted. It is not difficult to conceive that the whole might 
be so transacted. 

Were the country dealer always lobave a supply of every article 
in demand in the settlement, at a reasonable rate, and were all 
contracts for the delivery of produce to him to be regularly ex¬ 
ecuted, almost all the requisite exchanges might be conveniently 
effected through his books* But in this slu t of U'affic, as Uie mer¬ 
chant always has commodities to sell, aiiff bis customers have not 
always produce to return, it inevitably happens that they get into 
his debt. As his object is to sell as many goods as possible, he is 
very apt to allow many to run into his debt, who do not fulfil their 
engagements. He suffers from the dishonesty, or the impru¬ 
dence and miscalculations, of those who deal with hiraj ,, Yerj 
many of his customers are much longer in paying him than they 
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pmpiseid^ or the^r 4o not ^f < at all. Aw^ th« .‘risk ha 
lie is ^Migeid. to itt by 

bear and abore erkat. 1^ would odtar^o dteiuid, oa all eomauh 
didea that tbroui^ bis ktiids^ la sonia, eaaaa^ this advance 
amounts to at least thirty per cent.' In dib way he makes^ or en¬ 
deavours to maks^ tha prudent: and honest persons pay for the 
impmdent ai^ disl^nest, who deal with him. Ibe fortom class* 
in coBs^uea^' keep out of the cire|p el <idl sucl^transactbns as 
nuich s^ po^bky and store pay* as it is called* il depreciated. 

So mmsh^^be system of credit in North America and in toe 
new setttemhhtsrof Upper. Canada. Ibe boidneas of banking 
eeems td M«i l^e to bbe its fmmdatioa atid enteiitoa to its cw. 

re^aildng and remedying tW eyik*, ^ ton syticra ^ s^k; It 
cdhsists in these times in an aitful fs^mliaatkm'of'^^^ oredit 
transacUoBs.^and an emimi^ of pB|«i^<iton^or of Credit. 

Its intr^Uedon into any (^muoky* by fabiutatcti^ ton exchanges 
of instruments* bnick^s their esbausdo^i and cairies them to toe 
more speedily returnihg orders. The; general preyatonce of 
credit* and of the use of money, has premuced the .mercantile 
mode of calculating the returns of inkrumeiits by promts and in¬ 
terest. , , 

We regret veiy much our inability to pursue this important 
subject at greater length* as Mf. Hae has bestowed great pains 
upon it* both in his text* his dontents* and his notes. The qauses 
and consequences of prodigality are likewise sufbciently obvious 
to enable us to pass over the succeeding chapter with a slight no¬ 
tice. Suffice it to say* that the frugal and prudent benefit by the 
extravagance of others, luventiou and its progress form the 
next theme of discourse. 

Invention may be considered relatively to the inventor* and toe 
matter which it has to modify. 

Cenius is the great agent in the regeneration of the world. 

'* From the depths of the infinity lying within and without us* it 
brings visibly before us forms previously hidden. These arc its first 
works. Buf'bettber does it intend to stop, nor does it* in fact* stop 
here. The forms which its eye thus catches* and its * skill bcklies forth’ 
into material sluq^* pass*DOt awayj they remain. Things of power, 
true woikera* drawing to themselveS) and finhioning to their semblance* 
the changeable and ileeting i^owd toat time hurries down its stream* 
they are, in 1;ruto* the only permanent dwellers in the world, and rulers 
of it. In this, toe double power of his works, the mathematician is as much 
a maker as the |ioet, and toe poet as the matbematiciaD, and genius in 
all its manif^tationt may* hi so*far* be considered as the same power* 
and as excited to action by similar causbs.” 




. Jn liiese beantifal i^ry readier of. jtasjN^tia^ oo«- 

curi. £apoi;ioiice to sckoowleci g« i$ 

o(^ ftlvmys eo bonofioiot M to tlie worb| it 

iodueiiGea. of ukj($ro^ ooit foavo very litdie 

op its actiofi*^it s^ms lo 90lf;^i:rtdee»' Burns 

mied anmog bkrWliesf os^irt^^s R{*^.t|ouo<ll«ss love” of his 
lows. Mr. Bae atlriNiW bo bit fragwu^lsi i6l «<mg an influendb 
greater and pioro |^rdiai^tdbah;:td all dse dyings and doings of 
any of the ipen of hit a^. /* It it^ timt that genius manifests the 
^ency of the principle that aodrihat the titnpiest lays 

of the aimpiest t bald may have a'power*: ^tsing far that of the 
triumphs Of theamtaanm& otb^ t^^ The very eaistence 

of genius among a peopie implies ,at least the diffusion of a lino 
tore of ,gfideim» lhii^f&gSiaomewbfre throughout die mass. Its 
wanderinge fiom ^tlm common pat^ not so much from its 

own as the imperfection of the bodies which, it impels. The ten¬ 
dency of its^pursuits is lo withdraw ic from the daily business of 
society. . If cmnpelled to mingle with the crowd> it soon diows 
itselfan not belonging to it. ^ / 

" Abstract and scientific'truth,” observes Mr. Bae, can only be clis- 
coyered bydeep and absdibing meditation; imperfectly at first discerned, 
through the m^iam of its dull capacities, the intellect slowly and cau¬ 
tiously, not wHIthout much doubt and many unsuccessful essays, succeeds 
in lifting the veil that bides it. The procedure is altogether unlike the 
promgit determination and ready confidence of the man of action, and 
gener^iy unfits, to a greater or less degree, for peiformiiig weU the pait. 
He again who dwells in the world of possible moral beauty aud perfec¬ 
tion moves awkwardly, rishly and painfully, through this of every day 
life; he is ever mistaking his own way, and jostling others in theirs. 
To the possessors of fortune these habits only give eccentricity; they 
affect those of scanty fortune, or without fortune, with most serious ills.” 

One cause of the eternal war” which genius has to wage with 
the world may, we think, be ascribed to the difference existing 
betw'een scientiffd and moral principles and mere couventionai 
laws. The latter are good for certain times and places, and are 
mere modifications of the others, rendered suitable to certain reci- 
pieois* Genius, however, prefers the absolute originals them¬ 
selves, irrespective of the limits within which they have already 
been brought, which indeed it would enlarge to a capacity for 
comprehending them in tlieir widest and most abstract form. It is 
therefore always negating the customs which it finds, and is ne¬ 
gated by them. It manifests itself accordingly as inimical tp ex¬ 
isting systems, and these to it. It is on this principle that the 
inadequate estimation in which such men as Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Tasso, Shakspeare, Hume, Montesquieu, Bacon, ^atileoj 
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Coleridge, and Wordsworth, are held at their first appearance is 
to be explained. Great Britain has been exceedingly guilty in 
not rewarding the promoters of the abstract sciences and the arts. 

“ It is enough,” says Lord Bacon, to restrain the increase of sci¬ 
ence, that energy and industry so bestowed want recompense. The 
ability to cultivate science, and to reward it, lies not in the same 
hands. Science is advanced by men of great genius alone, while it can 
only be rewarded by the crown, or by high in fortune or authority, 
who have very rarely themselves any pretensions to it. Besides, success 
in their pursuits is «ot only unattended by reward or favour, but is de¬ 
stitute of popular praise. They arc, for the most part, above the con¬ 
ceptions of the commonalty, apd are easily overthrown and swept away 
by the wind of popular opinion.” 

But men of genius are not exempt from the common infirmities 
of human nature; accordingly, some of the inconveniencics to 
which they? are subject doubtless proceed from within. One wc 
have already mentioned, arising from the dilfcrencc between con¬ 
vention and science, whether natural or moral; and it is one 
highly honourable to them. Mr. Kac illustrates a similar point 
by a pleasant enough figure. 

" The eye of the rider glances over hill and dale, marks the streams, 
the woods, the hamlets, that diversify the prospect, and the whole confi¬ 
guration of the country he traverses, and so be knows the road. I'he 
animal be rides knows it too; he knows it as giving exercise to liis 
limbs, and bringing him, by every step he makes, forward, or ri^ht or 
left, nearer to some stable-door. Ten to one that, practically, therntter 
has a more accurate knowledge of it than the former, and that, while the 
irrational shall sagaciously and unhesitatingly follow it out, without 
missing a single turning or making one blunder, the rational, especially 
if the fancy take him to preserve something of a straight line, sliall have 
to pass from track to track, to leap many a hedge and many a ditch, and, 
having been obliged, after all, to make detours in abundance, come out 
at last weary, jaded, and bemired.” 

For the inconveniences arising from individual infirmity the 
same apology cannot be offered. Bisjunctioirand isolation may 
not 'be endured with firmness—-or may be preferred from in¬ 
dolence. Whatever evil may arise from these causes attaches 
however to the individual solely. Meantime, his labours become 
the property of society-^nay, of the whole human race. Its in¬ 
ventions or creations augment the stock or capital of the com¬ 
munity. more selfish cares of others only accumulate the 

stock or capital of individuals. By the conjoined operation of 
both principles# an addition may be made, which is properly de¬ 
nominated the imreaee of sto«d^ or capital. Mr* Rae adds, ** ac¬ 
cumulation of stock diminislves profits; augmentation of stock 
increases profits; increase of stock neither increases nor diminishes 
profits.” 
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Luxu^, in Mr. Rae’s opinion, is an evil, though not ■ unmixed 
with indirect bciieht. In few words,' he sums up by concluding 
that—the labour expended in the formation of luxuries is so much 
direct loss to the community, one man’s superiority being here 
equivalent to another’s iiiferiority. The amount thus dissipated 
depends on the force of the social and benevolent alfectioiis and 
intellectual powers, as compared with that of the selfish feelings, 
and is, therefore, inversely as the strength of the accumulative 
principle. With this part of the subject is ^ry properly con¬ 
nected a question concerning narcotics. It would seem that the 
cheapness of intoxicating liquors would render them incapable of 
aflurding any gratification to vanity/ and the passion would in 
such a case have to turn itself to other objects. Pleasure would 
still arise from their intoxicating qualities, and facility be offered 
tor Its indulgence. Would these lead to long-enduring excess? 
or to speedy and general temperance? Over the greater part of 
the United States of America, whiskey has long been sold at about 
a shilling sterling per gallon, so that one day’s w'agcs of a common 
labourer will purchase a dozen bottles of that spirit. 

“ It is therefore,” as Mr. Rae insists, put out of the class of luxuries 
as completely as any intoxicating liquor can well be. The consumption 
of it has, notwithstanding, been very great, and in few countries have 
instances of injurious excess been more frequent. It is true that the 
evil, now exposed to view stripped of every disguise, is seen in all its 
hideojjsness, and is in a fair way of being corrected. After having endured 
for mure than one generation, what Adam Smith terms the period of 
general drunkenness is probably passing away. If the cure be thus 
effected, it may fairly be reckoned radical.” 

To a remedy so violent, it must bo nevertheless admitted that 
there are many as legitimate as obvious objections. 

The few remaining topics treated in this remarkable volume 
must be briefly dismissed. Touching exchanges between different 
communities, more enters into tlieir regulation than the quantity 
ot labour expended on the commodities exchanged. For instance, 
increased facility in the exchange of utilities operates in the same 
manner as the progress of invention and improvement; it carries, 
in Mr. Rae’s language, instruments to the more quickly returning 
orders; w'hereas increased facility in the exchange of luxuries has 
an immediate tendency, on the contrary, to carry instruments to 
the more slowly returning orders. In like manner of waste; the 
loss which, in any society, the Capacity of instruments sustains by 
the operation of fraud and violence^ seems to be nearly inversely 
as the strength of the acctimnlativie principle; but violence,'as 
producing change, excites invention. ' 

What we have already written^ with the examples have 
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given, is calculated, \ve think, to impress the English reader with 
a very favourable opinion of American modes of ratiocination in 
reference to tlie high argument of Political Economy. Mr. Rae’s 
book deserves especial study, as dealing not only'with the means 
and appliances of production, but, by estimating duly the moral 
constitution of man, providing for corresponding consumption. 
Experience has shown us that more corn may be grown than can 
t be eaten, more clothes nianufacturedrthan can be worn, and yet, 
by some fault of distribution, or some want of capacity, large 
numbers of the population may remain unclothed and almost 
unfed. Man is not a machine; and it is but just that the pro¬ 
ducers should be the partakers of wealth. But it has not always 
been so. It is wisely said by Mr. Rae that good laws or govern¬ 
ment can neither be established nor maintained without good 
morals. In fine;—where purely selfish feelings prevail, laws 
have no power. 

** Quid faciant leges ubi sola pecunia regnat V* 


Art. II.—l. Legislation des Theatres. Par Vivieu et Blanc. 
8 VO. Paris, 1829- 

Q,. Le Drame telqu*ilest. Satire. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

3. Lucrhe Borgia. Drame. Par Victor Hugo. 8vo. Paris, 
1833. 

4. Lestocq. Opha. Par Scribe. 8vo. Paris, 1803. 

The decline of tho Drama has of late offered a field for much 
speculation. A degree of interest attaches at present to the sub¬ 
ject, which affords a sufficient apology for our entering into a 
view of the present state of theatricals, and going into the causes 
which have brought them to their actual drooping condition. 
Frapce has been long distinguished among European nations for 
her partiality to, and patronage of, dramatic composition; yet, 
even on the French stage, by some strange coincidence, we hnd 
the same symptoms of decay visible that are but too apparent in 
the English. Indeed, the cbaiige which has taken place within a 
few years in this department of French literature is at once so ex¬ 
traordinary, has be^ brought about so rapidly, and isaltc^ether 
so much ini;ontr^M:tion with the decrees of former taste, th^t our 
wonder Surprise are necessarily excited. 

^^7hU ehan^ first appear an anomaly, but an. easy solu¬ 

tion niay be found in the political changes which have taken 
in the French metropolis. A theatrical revolution baa ^1- 
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lowed close on the heels of the poUtieel; innovations have been 
introduced on the stage as well as into the social and adnainistra* 
tive institutions of the country* In both cases the French seem 
to have lost thosh characteristic features by which they w'ere con* 
spicuously distinguished. The proverbial gaiety of their tern* 
per, the insouciance of their disposition, and the sparkling vi* 
vacity of their fancy, have been completely lost in the turmoil of 
political excitement, and habits of deep thought and moody spe¬ 
culation have engrossed those minds, which seemed formerly 
better calculated to discuss the elegancies of life. This mental 
agitation must account for that extreme appeal made to the most 
violent and horrible feelings which cljiaracterises the productions 
of the modern dramatic school.’ Indeed nothing can be more 
singular than the change which the French taste has undergone 
in this respect. From an over-refinement, or ratlier squeamish¬ 
ness, in preserving inviolate “les biensmnees du Theatre” they 
have rushed headlong into the most horrible extravagancies that a 
diseased imagination can engender. The very men who be¬ 
stowed on Shakspeare the appellation of harbare and madniau, 
and for whose delicate nerves the supposed atrocities of our great 
bard were beyond the pow'cr of endurance, are now delighted 
with the convulsive pangs of a kind of dramatic night-mare, 
which sways with despotic control over the French tiieatre. 

A rapid outline of the vicissitudes of the Drama will perhaps 
afforci some interest to the reader. 

The reign of the old French tr&gedy is at an end ; Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, must vacate the throne in favour of the pre¬ 
vailing innovations. The first is now regarded merely as an elo¬ 
quent declaimer in verse, often energetic and sublime, almost as 
frequently rugged aud incorrect; the second has dwindled into 
an elegant elegiac poet; and the productions of the last, though 
possessing more real dramatic talent, are now looked upon with 
comparative indifference; while the worics of the harbare, whom 
their countrymen ridicul^, live, and will live, in all their pristine 
verdure, because they are founded on the eternal basis of truth, 
and passion, and human nature, and can only perish when human 
nature itself ceases to exist. Different is the fate of the French 
tragedy, in which art was so glaringly 'predominant, and the 
whole fabric of which was built on a false foundation. Nothmg 
could be more absurd than the superstitious adhesion the 
Fi^ch to the rides of the three unities—^unities which, by the 
by, they were tacitly infringing in almost every one of their pw>- 
ductkais; for it signified little iVhether the theatrical decoi«tion, 
to conform wid» the unity of place^ was presented to guin^ the 
iou^iniition of the speolator, when he l^w that the; Mhts ra- 
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presented could not all happen in the said locality. Can any 
thing be more contrary to common sense than to show us Cinua 
selecting the very apartments of Augustus to batch a conspiracy 
against the life of that emperor ? Can any one feel convinced of 
the truth of the picture represented in the “ Cid/' because events 
are exhibited in the same hall^ and in the space of four and 
twenty hours, when we know that they occurred in various 
places and at a considerable interval of time between each other? 
According to our English notions, to which our Gallic neighbours 
have now, it appears, become such arrant converts, the illusion 
would be far more complete, and the judgment, as well as the 
imagination, rest better satisfied, if allowed the wider range of 
nature, instead of shackling their functions by violent efforts of 
art. Aristotle was pleased to frame a code of dramatic laws at a 
remote period of time for the convenience of the Grecian people 
—these answered their purpose no doubt in that age and among 
that people; but it is very hard upon modern nations to be com¬ 
pelled to amuse themselves according to the rules laid down by 
that philosopher. With equal propriety might we be required to 
wear sandals instead of Wellington boots, or to substitute the 
Olympic games for the race-course of Doncaster or Newmarket. 

But these were not all the sins for which the old French 
tragedy had to answer, and which have brought it to its present 
unfortunate end. Other germs of mortality were mixed witli it 
from the moment of its birth, adhered to it through the v/irious 
stages of existence, and never forsook it till the very moment of 
decrepitude. What can be more false than the Dramatis Per- 
some ?—Where are we to look for 'the originals of Greeks and 
Romans so decidedly French in carriage, feeling and sentiment P 
Where did the whole tribe of heros and those nuisances called 
confidents ever exist but in the imagination of the author \—these 
abominable corf dents were all of the same genus; and indeed by 
comparing the hundreds of tragedies in which they figure, we 
shall find a complete resemblance in every thing, not merely in 
sentiment, but in the very words they are made to utter. Their 
business on the stage was merely to listen to the long*winded 
speeches of the hero of heroine, and now and then afford them a 
little time to breathe, by interrupting their ** monotonous 
psalmody” with such exclamations as " Juste Ciel!** Grand 
DieuT ** Qu^entetuls-jef' and so forth. Then, again, what are 
we to say of the poverty in the construction of plot and incident? 
—the capacious taste which prefers the mere narrative of an 
event to witnessii% the event itself in action—the languor and 
monotony in the whole conduct of the fable—and, in fine, the 
abominable jingling of the French, rhyme, which tended to 
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render the monotony ten times more soporific ? With such 
germs of mortality abput it, the prolonged existence of the old 
French tragedy was threatened, and a tit opportunity was only 
wanting to bring about its dissolution. 

This catastroplie, however, did not take place so soon as might 
have been expected. During the tempestuous times of the 
French republic, the old tragedy continued to flourish iindis< 
turbed. The intellectual revolution had not kept pace with the 
social convulsions which agitated the country; besides, the repub¬ 
lican air of the Greek and Roman heroes was in accordance with 
t^e times, and then the admirable acting of Talma and other great 
tragedians contributed to prolong the reign of this sort of drama. 
During the republic, and afterwards, under the protection of Na¬ 
poleon, the writers w'ho supplied the stage conformed to the esta¬ 
blished rules. Chenier, Raynouard, Arnault, Jouy and others, ac¬ 
quired success by following the steps of the old masters, but who 
cares now to trouble the repose of the ** Brutus and the Gracchi'' 
of the first; of ** Germanicus” ‘‘Beiisarius," ** Hector," nnd other 
productions of those days ? Even the “ Agamemnon" of Lemer- 
cier, which was considered the most meritorious of modern tra¬ 
gedies, cannot be rescued from the fate that must attend all those 
of its class. Since the year 18'iO, only one tragedy belonging to 
this school has been crowmed with marked and signal success— 
the ** Sitflla" of M. Jouy; this play excited at the time an extra¬ 
ordinary sensation. On every night of its performance the doors 
of the Theatre Franfais were thronged with an eager crowd in a 
state of nervous excitement to gef admittance. Enthusiasm rose 
to its height, and the government entertained thoughts of inter¬ 
dicting a performance accompanied with so much suspicious in¬ 
terest and agitation. But we are to look fur the solution of this 
temporary popularity to causes totally independent of the merits 
of the play. Political feeling was connected with its production, 
and the people went to the theatre, some out of spite to the ex¬ 
isting government, and others to behold the imitation which 
Talma gave of the ex-emperor Napoleon. His way of dressing 
the part, his attitudes, and the intonation of his voice, did cer¬ 
tainly much more for the success of the piece than the striking 
qualities of the piece itself, which was qothing but a prolonged 
declamation in five acts, redolent of all the faults of the school to 
which it belonged. But where is Sylki* now P Alas ! gone 
to its eternal rest, with the mighty crowd of its less gifted or less 
fortunate brethren 1 Probably Hylla" will be the last tragedy 
of the declamatory school which will retain its place in the re¬ 
pertoire of the French theatre of the present day ! 

A company of English actors made their appearance in Parts at 
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the theatre of La Porte St, Martin^ and were pelted off the stage 
by the audience; this circumstance led to considerable debate, and 
excited no little degree of interest. About the same time Ladvo- 
cat was publishing a translation of the leading dramatists of Eu¬ 
rope, among which Shakspeare, of course, stood pre-eminent. 
The undertaking was gratefully received by the reading public, 
who bad begun to imbibe, moreover, a decided taste for the lite¬ 
rature of England by the perusal of the translations made of Scott 
and Byron. In spite of the insufficiency of a translation, however 
creditably performed, for conveying the strength and raciness of 
the original, the Fiench discovered beauties in Shakspeare and 
Schiller to which they had been perfect strangers, and M’hich, as 
regards the first, could be but little anticipated from the tame 
and emasculated imitations of Ducis. A second company of 
English actors, under the management of Mr. Abbott, nothing 
daunted by the failure and ill-usage experienced by their prede¬ 
cessors, made another attempt to draw the attention of the Pa¬ 
risians^ to the merits of English theatricals. This second appeal 
met with a fate totally different from the first—the most un¬ 
bounded success crowned the hazardous experiment, and Kean 
and Macready, Kemble and Young, Miss Smithson, and other 
eminent performers, were successively applauded to the echo, 
and the English drama became one of the most engrossing 
topics of Parisian conversation. It was a fashion—a rage—and 
the barbare of former days was quickly converted into an idol for 
special adoration. The nerves of the French were no longer 
shocked, and Macbeth and Othello were repeatedly acted with¬ 
out throwing the spectators into hysterics. The Parisians reached 
from one extreme to the other, and we shall presently see by 
what a curious process they have passed from their former into¬ 
lerant tenacity to a total subversion of established rules and pre¬ 
judices, and have quietly submitted to the introduction of scenes 
of atrocity and barbarity upon their stage, to which certainly the 
pages of the barbarian,Shakspeare, can afford nothing parallel. 

A literary revolution was now actively working its way in 
Franee; this soon produced the celebrated war of the Clauiques and 
RomantiqueSf carried on with such zeal and ardour on both sides, 
that it niay not inappropriately be assimilated to the religious con¬ 
troversies of former days. But of this subject we shall only 
touch on that portion which regards our present question, the 
Drama; whiebj^ by the bye, has offered to the Romantiques the 
most powerful weapon,and led them to their most signaltriumphs. 
No sooner did the symptoms of innovation become apparent, 
than the partizans eff the old school, with a horror of innovation, 
denounced the new apostles as a pernicious sect, labouring to 
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oterturn the established creed in matters of taate-*-» sort of 
literary Vandals rushing forward to destroy the dmtna^ glories 
of the nation. The Vlassiques counted in their ranks the whole 
of the academicians, as well as all the veterans in literature, while 
those of the Romantigues were chiefly filled by ardent young men 
of genius, bold and enterprising, who were not to be withheld 
from their purpose by the anathemas of the French Academy. 
The Ciassiques, prompted by their zeal, still persevered in going 
to doze a couple of hours aMhe representation of the superannu¬ 
ated tragedies, whilst the RomantiqueSf more actively engaged, 
rpplied their talents and energies to expel those dramas from the 
stage. Some of the young liomantiques were disposed to carry 
the revolution to the utmost extent, while others, whom we may 
term thejuste milieu of literature, were rather inclined to adopt a 
more conciliatory system. Among those we may reckon Casi- 
mir de Lavigne, whose “ Marino Faiiero** is strongly imbued 
witli the spirit of RomaHtidsmj but preserves the external forms 
of the old French tragedy. The debate was zealously carried on, 
when an event took place which gave a decided blow to the dra¬ 
matic legitimists, and obtained a triumph for the new school. 
This was the production of ** Henri trois” 

Nothing could exceed the success of this drama; the French 
play-going people were invited to experience a curiosity, to enjoy 
a pleasure, and to feel emotions, to which they had been unaccus¬ 
tomed. Here was a drama founded on a fable of one of the most 
stormy periods of French history, a period pregnant with great 
and interesting associations!—a* drama full of action-replete 
with passion;—written, too, in a pure energetic style, and cha¬ 
racteristic of the times—tlfe w'hole got up with singular care as 
regarded stage arrangements. The illusion was perfect, the 
efiect produced by such an animated picture magical, and the 
public began to be converted to the new tenets propounded by 
the Romandques, Of these, Alexander Dumas and Victor Hugo 
became the avowed and enterprising leaders. The ** Henri trots*’ 
of the former was followed by ** Hernani, ouCHonneur Casiilien,” 
of the second. The same signal success accompanied this pro¬ 
duction, whilst the celebrity which the author had acquired in 
other walks of literature gave additionaljustre as well as itnporW 
ance to his new victory. From this moment the success of the 
theatrical revolution was secured, whilst the death of Talma and 
the retirement of Diichesnois from the stage took away from the 
old tragedy their last support and strength. The heroic and de¬ 
clamatory tragedy was consequently overturned, and the dkttme 
historique took despotic possessioirof the throue. 

A rage hecatue now prevalent for the dram U^imque; 
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XkOtbii^ could satisfy the public but jihe drame historiqiiet aud 
cPnsei^acnUyi drunks historiques deseeded in showers on the 
Pamiau theatres. It would be an idle |ask to enter into the 
merits of the vast number of plays of this class which have made 
their appearance on the stage Within half a dozeh years. Alfred 
de Vigny produced ** Le MiirSchal D’d/icne/’ and Dumas, 
“ Chnstine/’ with deserved success. Several competitors of ac¬ 
knowledged merit also entered the lists, and from these wc had 
** 1/Homme au Masque de Fet” ** JUa Tourde Nede,** ** Vennet 
LeclevCf* and others, which have obtained a high degree of popu¬ 
larity. A mania, a rage, prevailed amongst the French dramatists 
of the modem school, and we find that the minor theatres, in their 
anxiety to emulate a gloiious example, set about concocting their 
dratnes hhtoriqneSf and thus, even the THdtre de la Gaite has 
offered its ** Dame da Louvre^ to the prevailing fashion of the 
day, whilst VAmbtgu, equally zealous^i brought out the “ Porte 
de Bussi/** much about the same time, not to be outdone by its 
next-door neighbour.* 

Happy would it have been if the regenerators had confined 
themselves to the correction of those vices which called for refonn 
in the old drama. But alas! the theatrical revolution followed 
the precise steps which are unfortunately attendant on political 
changes. Men aie never satisfied with doing enoughf but, when 
the work is once begun, they carry matters to the opposite cx- 
trenie aud fall into the contiary error to that which it has been 
their effort to correct. The RQmantvques certainly cniancipated 
the drama of their country front the tiammels which arbitral y 
rules aud capricious taste had arrogantly imposed. They destinyed 
for ever the never-to-be-quiet fahsily of CBdipus and Atrides. 
They expelled from the theatre all the Grecian and Roman heroes 
modelled after the Freuch fashion^ and rescued the playgoiiig 
people from the annoyance of the eternal and stupid eonjuients. 
They laughed the servile critics out of their veneration for tiie 
Aristotelian precepb, and they gave a mortal blow to that mono¬ 
tonous psalmody called French rhyme. Instead of narratives, 
they introduced aqtioB|*-rmstead of declamatory speeches, the 
brief and energetic Upguaga of passion; thus far their labours 
had be«A.|Ba1utary and praiseworthy $ thus far the triumphs which 
they Had obtained were |ir|ilMnate and honorific, as they were 
sanctioned, at once by justice and sober reason. But the innova¬ 
tors ware Dpt with their achievements; iu their anxiety 

to pix]|^ pkoww impresMop. and more novel effect, in every 
succgaiiliSilg worl^ they aliow'ed their healed imagination to run 

of 7jh nod V/kUgv, ttood cIo«« to ctidi other, but (he former 
dodo,«fhtr mwiUw Ago, ainev ihi# ortiUo written.—E oitox. 
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riot, and the^ were (blinded to thi^ glainig extravagance vrhich but 
too soon atained theirdahonrs and rendered their fruits uimvaHing. 

Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugh acquired immense yet doe 
approbation for V Ifenrilrois** and ** HaTuanit' yet, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the same course in tlie choice of a fablc^ they looked dhout 
for those subjects which from their nature were more than ordi¬ 
narily atrocious and repulsive. Licence v/as soon carried to a most 
objectionable point. No event in history was deemed too mon¬ 
strous for purposes of lUb.drama, and their downright effron¬ 
tery was mistaken for boldness and resolution. The Romaniiques 
scrupled not to render their dramas a kind of acted chronicle of 
human depravity. Victor Hugo, with that waywardness of fancy 
not uiiGoiiimoil in men of genius, delights in exercising his talents' 
upon the most repulsive and grating subjects. Manon Detorwu 
certainly is not a heroine after our taste. But what are we to say 
to ** J,e Hoi s*amuse?'* Whatever credit might be given to the 
author for the purity of his intentions, the good sense of the public 
ill thi{» instance administered a just corrective, and a failure, which 
would have becu more signal but for the uncalled-for interference 
of the govemnioiit, gave a salutary hint to JM. Hugo for the con¬ 
duct of his future productions. 

The mischief soon grew to an alarming point; writer# tioten¬ 
dowed with the abilities of their leaders conceived that they might 
supply any deficiency in point of talent by the accumulation 6f a 
greater quanlum of the horrible and the licentious. JDrkitms 
were accordingly brought out, than which nothing can beima^ned 
11101 u depraved in conception, or more objeotionable in execution—*• 
dramas, indeed, whidli seeijied composed whilst their authors 
were writhing under the hofrors of an intellectual ni^ht-mare. Yet 
those pieces were acted with gre^ applause in Paris, where, not 
many years since, the prodiKbtipuS ^of Shakspeare were faceti¬ 
ously said tt> have been sug^sted bjT a bourreau! Take, fpr 
anipte, ** ha Tqur Nesle/* ope of tlie most successful of these 
Dramas historigues. What a subject I;—a female,—a queen, with 
whom we always love to associate ideas qf gcnlleiicss and deco¬ 
rum, watching at her window on the look-out for gaUanfs; she 
causes these to be introduced secretly into La T<}nr ^ Neaht aqul,' 
when she has fully satiated her pa8Sion#,*she calmly ^ders theih 
to be burled into the river! What pu^ose tan be atiswerpd by 
the selecting of such a subject? Does Gaillardet (whose «^phn to 
the authorship), however, has lately been contested by Dumps' 
with such acrimony as to lead to a duel betw^een them) intend" 
to convey a moral lesson?—the task wqs idle^ such instance# . 
of human depravity are so rare, * that society inenrs no, rbk^ 
of corruption from their example; bold systematic 

VOI.. XV. NO. xxx» T 
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frantic debauchery, and barefaced unredeemed vicci can excite 
no other feelings but those of horror and disgust. Then, perhaps, 
the dramatist intended only to amuse. If so^ what amusement! 
witnessing the degradation of the huiiian spCcies beneath the 
level of the brute beast; being initiated into the mystery of 
crimes, for which ihcie can be no shadow of excuse; and be¬ 
coming acquainted with gratuitous horrors unredeemed by any 
single touch of tlio more kindly feej^ings of human nature! 

But this is not the only evil for wliich the modern school must 
stand answerable. The RoniantiqneSj conceiving, no doubt, that 
the pages of histoiy would soon he exhausted, or that the subjects 
derived therefrom were not sniliciently horrible and licentious to 
meet the exigencies of the times, set their brains actively to work 
to invent new' combinations of monstrous and repulsive depravity. 
How fully they have succeeded in their exertions is evident from 
the result of their labours. In the absence of the drame hisfo^ 
riquCf the stage svas sure to oflor another composition of the same 
class, which, for want of a better term, we shall denominate the 
dratm horrible! In this most reprehensible species w'e must 
place those dramas of demons which, under the title oi ** Antonf* 
and ** Rickard D'Arlington f were sufll'ered to outrage sober 
sense and common decency with the most unblushing impunity. 
The voice of censure cannot be too loudly raised against those 
productions, and the ofli'eiisive imitations to w'hich they have given 
birth. Dumas, no less than Hugo, takes a perverse delighl„iii en¬ 
countering those subjects which, from their repulsive nature, 
would deter less daring, or rather more fastidious, writers. 

What a picture is offered in ** Anioni/ !” The whole structure 
of the fabric, the conduct of the scenes, and the language em¬ 
ployed, all are redolent of an utter contempt for the sanctioned 
notions of society with regard to principle and morality. Among 
other scenes there is one in whieh “ Antonf' drags the heroine 
(formerly his lady-love, now' a married woman,} into a bed-cham¬ 
ber; the style in which the w'holc affair is carried on is admirably 
calculated to remove any doubt from the spectator with respect 
to what is being transacted ; but, lest there should be any among 
the audience affiicted with nmiarkably dull comprehensions, the 
heroine herself takes c&re in a subsequent scene to illumine their 
minds on the subject by announcing tier shame! Richard d’Ar~ 
Imgton, a monstrous drama, begins w'ith what is called a prologue. 
The title is “ La Mahon dtt Docteur here a mysterious lady 
arrives just in time to be delivered of a child, which child turns out 
afterwi^stobe the offspring of the public hangman! D*Arlingtoii, 
the fruit of this very interesting connection, arrives in process of 
time to he one of the most disgusting scoundrels that ever lived. But 
we will not waste time on a production which, independently of its 
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offences against decency and taste, possesses the additional de¬ 
merit of i^ing a mek faulty composition in a literary point of 
view. The construction of the plot is clumsy, and the extrava¬ 
gance of the incidents carried to a point bordering on the absurd. 
Certainly the old French tragedy, with its cramping rules, was a 
sad shackle on genius, but, on the other hand, this boundless 
range, in breaking through every restraint, is very convenient to 
mediocrity. Another abqppnablc piece of this description is 
called “ Les six Degrh de Crime” which, by the by, has been 
performed in London under the title of “ The Jive Degrees of 
Crime,” from which wc must infer that the process of arriving at 
the acme of depravity is quicker in England, since it requires otie 
degree less than in France. The drame horrible now reigns para¬ 
mount. Every theatre in the capital considers it a duty to treat 
the public to a mental dish of such delectable food ; the author 
who contrives to accumulate within the limits of his piece the 
greatest possible quantity of atrocity and immorality is sure to 
carry the palm. Assassination and suicide, rape, jrdultery, and 
incest; poisoning, sacrilege, parricide;—what a beautiful pro¬ 
spect for the dramatist! Of course he will never be foolish enough 
to present one crime alone, but a skilful combination of several 
of the most hideous and repugnant. Indeed he has a carte blanche 
to shock the good sense of the men, and outrage the modesty of 
the women, in all those of the play-going public, who have not 
relinquished their claims to the possession of those qualities. 
There is one comfort in all this ; these gratuitous monstrosities, 
these cold-blooded horrors, these rank emauations of a diseased 
imagination, which seem to imbibe tlie pestilential air of a charnel- 
house and a brothel combined, must necessarily be exhausted at 
last, for, really, when a writer has accumulated into one play, say, 
for example, a couple of murders, an adultery and incest, a parri¬ 
cide or a suicide, seasoned by sundiy lesser beauties of the kind, 
we cannot see that he can push much further the limits of his 
interesting lucubrations! 

The offences of mediocre talent offend and disgust; those of 
genius excite a feeling of regret and compassion. In the latter 
class we reckon Victor Hugo. He, like his brother dramatist, 
Dumas, has been guilty of the literary 'outrage which we have 
cen!»ured above. This is the more to be deplored, as his sur{Kiss- 
ing talents befft him for the successful accomplishment of splendid 
works for the stage. Even in his most faulty scenes we find some¬ 
thing worthy of attention. ** Sj?. Roi amuse” was thickly studded 
with dramatic and poetic beauties of a high order, and one is 
soiTy to find such riches squandered away on so unprpfiluhle a 
subject, as one would regret to behold a mass of ugliness covered 
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over, with pearls and precious stones. But the work which has 
raised Victor Hugo to the highest pinnacle of popularity as a 
dramatist is his play of “ hacrece Horgia.^^ The success of 
this production was almost unprecedented, and*^niay be classed 
among the triumphs obtained in this country by “ The Beggars* 
Opera” or “ Der Fret/schiitz** The Paris papers bore testimony 
to tile enthusiasm produced by each successive representation, 
and, to use the expression of a Froaich critic, we will admit that 
Lucrece Borgia has obtained vn immense succh. 

We cannot but congratulate Victor Hugo on this extraordinary 
drama, yet W'ith our pleasure must be mingled somewhat of regret; 
we allude to the selection of the subject. All the mastery which 
the author has displayed in its treatment, the eloquence of its im¬ 
passioned scenes, the general excellenc(; in the conduct of tlic 
plot, the succession of incidents which alternately excite the most 
powerful emotions in the breast of the spectator—all this is 
scarcely suflicient to make the critic forget that Lucretia Borgia 
w'as one of those monstrous abortions of human nature, with the 
history of whose existence it would be desirable that men were 
never made acquainted. 

The author, to be sure, has softened down the extreme 
asperity of this revolting subject. Among the frightful passions 
that storm the fiend-like existence of his heroine, he has given her 
one natural feeling, which throw s a charm over the play and excites 
some degree of intei est for the wretched being, W'ho, without this, 
would have been unendurable on the stage—we allude to the 
skill with which Victor Hugo makes his Jmcrece Borgia alive 
to the emotions of a mother, although she is insensible to any 
other of the better human attributes. 

The revolution produced by the Bomaniiqim in the drama has 
had a direct influence on the comic department of it no less than 
on the serious; still French comedy is in every respect less faulty 
than tragedy. The chef-rttmvres of MoU^re and Regnard are 
relished even in the present day, and must continue to produce a 
favourable impression. But still the rage for the drame ha? 
inflicted a severe blow on the comic muse; no five-act comedy 
of any pretensions has been brought out of late years ; indeed, a 
deplorable dearth of vis comica is the prevailing sin of all the 
French theatres. The Theatre Francois is engrossed by the 
drame Ustorique, and the few attempts which it has made to 
patronize moderO comedy have been attended with unsatislhctory 
results. The last production in this branch of the drama, Lc 
Bon Preshy the j of Oasimir Bonjour, is a wretched alfitir, a dull, 
monotonous tirade to inculcate the necessity of marriage among 
the catholic priesthood. Bishops, and priests, and curates, and 
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young seminarists, and>curates’ housekeepers, 8cc. &c., are not 
precisely what an Englishman would consider the most available 
dramatis personm for a comedy. Wc cuunut see the humour that 
can be cxtractcd‘from such a subject, unless indeed we descend 
into the profane. Jokes about religion never tell with an ^dience, 
and then again a comedy without jokes is not very palatable. 
Casimir Bonjour has steered clear of the last danger—his play 
is perfectly innocent of humour of any kind—but avc have 
instead a good deal of abuse of one priest, and as much praise of 
a ion curcj as the author’s great favourite, and whose merits 
consist ill having lived in a state of concubinage witl> his house¬ 
keeper ! Tliis, together with a marvellous profusion of stale senti¬ 
ment, constitutes the staple of what the playbills announced as a 
“ comedy.” 

Tlie licentious tone which characterizes the serious drama has 
had a corresponding influence on the comic; nothing can exceed 
the eftVontery exhibited in the production of Ea Keine d’Espagne. 
What was the subject? the impotence of Charles IL, the last 
king of Spain of the house of A ustria! Wlio were the personages ? 
what the plot r the humour of the composition ? Listen and be 
edifled—a French ambassador, on one hand, watching the young 
queen with a jealous eye, in order to prevent the chance of 
her committing those indiscretions which might render her a 
mother; on the other side, the partisans of Austria labouring 
as zealously to defeat the Frenchman’s plans, and to atFord the 
queen those opportunities which the diplomatist dreaded. How 
was this to be accomplished under "bucIi active surveillance? Why, 
simply by the iustrumeulality of a young friar, whom they select 
for the queen’s confessor: admirable contrivance ! Only think, 
reader, of the French ambassador turned into a watching duena, 
and a Spanish grandee converted into a pimp! But the public 
resented the insult oflered iu this instance at ouce, and drove the 
Heine d^Espagne from the stage. The Uomanlujues have leamt a 
lesson from this catastrophe; they must not be prurient and licen¬ 
tious ill fun —no, they must fight under the protecting shield of 
the drame —for the drame is a general passport for any kind of 
excess and extravagance. 

The drooping state of the comic muse is not limited to tp© 
higher walks of comedy, but is niournfully visible in all the lighter 
productions in this branch of the art. Every theatre Is now tainted 
by the prevailing mania. The drame^ the never-sated stalks 

with oppressive step on all the boards of the Parisian theatre’s. 
The comique^ once the delight and pride of the Paris 

public, has been in a most langiiishiiig state ever sinqe Mr, 
Scribe, with hu l^Qcadkt introduced the drame on the stage^ 
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where Picard et Diego, Le Notweau Seigtmir, and other amusing 
productions of the sort used once to put the audience in good 
humour, and excite good wholesome laughter, instead of a ten¬ 
dency t^ sleep or a nervous attack. The FeySeau was demo¬ 
lished, and a beautiful theatre in the Rue Ventadour was built as a 
fit dwelling-place for the Opera comique / failure, however, attended 
the undertaking; the lessee was ruined; the theatre closed, and 
the opera comique, which was comic only in name, remained in 
abeyance for a lapse of time. It again raised its head in the 
Parisian theatricals, and the production of a work which met with 
signal success enabled it to nourish at least for the present. The 
piece to which \vc allude is he Pre aux Clercs, the music of 
W'hich, by the late Herold, has been much extolled; but the 
piece itself, what is it ?—a comic opera ? What a question! Of 
course it is a drame —a very lugubrious and interesting drame! 

One of the most interesting topics connected with our subject 
is that style of composition, so peculiarly French, which, under 
the title of Vaudeville,” is so admirably calculated to beguile 
an hour. But, alas! the ruthless drame, which first killed the 
old tragedy (no harm in that,) and then indicted a serious blow on 
comedy, besides turning the opera comique topsy-turvy—the ruth¬ 
less, insatiable drame has also invaded the vaudeville, and exer¬ 
cised a most despotic influence over this branch of composition. 
One W'ould have supposed that the drame, in its ambitious flights, 
would have asserted its dominion over the larger establishments, 
and passed by the minor theatres without notice; but no—the 
drame would spare no one. “Every theatre in Paris, great or 
small, must submit to its influence.* he Theatre du Vaudeville, 
that once celebrated temple of Monius, when Desangiers pre¬ 
sided over its destinies, is now converted into a field for the exhi¬ 
bition of the stale sentimentality or the crimes of the drame. 
Instead of those light characters and amusing one-act satires, we 
have three-act and even five-act drames, full of as much pretension 
as they are destitute of real merit. The Sans-G^nes, Nouveau 
Pourceaugnac, Caspar S’Avise, and other entertaining person¬ 
ages, have been obliged to make way for Marie Mignot and 
Madame Duharri. Indeed the Vaudeville ought to eS&co that 
line of Beaulieu inscribed on the entrance: 

Le Francois ne maUn crea le VmdecUle." 

The Matin who created the vaudeville would indeed feel much 
surprise and indignation were he to behold the extraordinary 
change introduced by-the partisans of the drarm, and more espe¬ 
cially by M. Ancelot. M. Ancelot is a man whom we ought to 
hold in dread for Ins astonishing facility aiid unconquerable pert- 
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cMnt for the commissiDn of drnme. lie perpetrates the offence 
without the least remorse. The •oaadecUle laboured for some 
time under the influence which the success of Madame Dubarri 
gave Ancelot a %ort of * right to exercise over the tlieatre. Le 
Favorif Les deux Joursj and other compositions of the same 
stamp, were produced. Ancelot is a decided foe to laughter. He 
seldom attempts a joke, or, ifjje does, it is invariably a serious one; 
yet Ancelot is a man of no ordinary talent: he began his dramatic 
career contemporaneously with Casimir JDelavigne. They botli 
made their coup d'essai in tragedy. Louis IX, and Les Vt-pres 
Sicilieums appeared at the same time, about the end of 1819* 
Since that period Ancelot has written Fiesque and other tragedies, 
and L'Homme du MondCf a comedy, but of late his sympathies have 
been so exclusively enlisted in favour of the drame historique and 
the drame nambq-pambj/, that he cannot, were it to save his life, 
abstain from committing a couple of these offences per mouth. 

When the subject of the French vaudeville is discussed, the 
mind naturally reverts to Scribe, who, by the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of this branch of the drama, has acijuired a reputation and a 
fortune lo which few dramatists can aspire. Scribe has been for a 
long time an impersonation of the genius of French vaudeville, and 
he has perhaps contributed more than any other man alive to the 
amusement of the Parisian public, as far as theatrical entertain¬ 
ments are concerned. He has produced a vast number of pieces, 
of various degrees of merit certainly, but most of them remarkable 
for a peculiar elegance and esprii, and a profound knowledge of 
stage effect, lo Scribe the immense popularity of the Gymnase 
Dramatique, once decidedly the most popular of the Parisian 
theatres, is inaiuly, if not wholly, to be ascribed. The Gymnase 
became the theatre de bon ton —a new piece brought out there 
was almost sure of commanding success. Scribe was indeed a 
clever as well as proliiic writer. Certainly there were some 
faults to be found with the Gpmnase Dramatique. The per¬ 
sonages there represented were not always in strict accordance 
with tlie realities of life ; there was too much of artificial society, 
too much of certain conventional data, upon which the conduct' of 
the vaudeville depended. The critical mind grew' tired of the rich 
Jinanciers of La Chauss6e d’Aiitin—the»young colonels, with the 
unavoidable croix d'houneur —the fascinatingyV««es yeucesj—thesc 
personages were constantly at their post; then again Scribe was 
excessively lavish of money; he squandered millions in his vaude¬ 
villes as if it cost him nothing; indeed one would feel astonished 
if a computatioii were to be made of all the wealth which the 
heroes of the Gymnase have been announced to possess. 

Now these etemal^»ar<ctm and colonels, with the. croix ^hpnr 
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near —and young \vidows—together with all these millions of 
money thrown about, d lout propos^ with a most prodigal, not to 
say imprudent, band, tended to give to these pieces a certain 
family likeness^ not perhaps desirable, indepcuddntly of an .air of 
monotony injurious to the general effect of the compositions. 
But then'by what a quantum of real sterling merit were those 
faults retrieved ! One could easily forget blemishes where beau> 
ties preponderated and stood foremost in the line. 

what a strange contrast between tfie Scribe of the Gymnase and 
the Scribe of the present day; or, to speak more plainly, what a 
singular change has the writer undergone since the revolution of 
18301 It is indeed from that period that we may date the decline 
of the GymnasCf or Theatre de Madame (as it was then called). It 
was from that moment that the compositions of Scribe lost their 
zest. Like the rest pf his brother dramatists, he has paid the most 
assiduous courtship to the drame, and the fruits of this affection 
have been, as usual, a vast quantity of false sentiment— ennui — 
license, and extravagance. Instead of l4e Seerkaire et le Cuisinier 
— Visitc d JBedlam — Vatel—UHeritihe —and other smart and 
laughable satires. Scribe has been adding the power of his name 
and talent to the tyrannic rule of the drame. Thqn the Gifmuase 
presents us with Camille and Le Serrurier! which, in spite of their 
success, we consider unworthy of Scribe. But this is not the 
worst; Scribe has written Les dix Annees de la Vie d'une Femmej 
a more serious offence; not to speak of Le Luthier de Lisbpnne, 
in which Don Miguel was introduced and held out to public exe¬ 
cration, at the moment that a contest for the throne of Braganza 
was going ou in Portugal. Indeed M;e know not on what grounds 
this license and personality can be excused, and we hud that 
nothing stops the headlong career of the modern dramatists. Not 
long since, Bayard scrupled not to make a domestic catastrophe, 
which occasioned deep affliction in private life, the groundwork 
of his piece called La Grande Dame —and every one is aware 
that no sooner did the news of young Napoleon’s death arrive 
in Paris than almost every theatre produced a piece on the 
subject. 

Scribe is indeed sadly altered for the w'orse in his productions. 
We find him now busy oti every kind of dramatic labour—nothing 
comes amiss to him: with the single exception of tragedy (in which 
he shews his sense,) he lias produced every sort of theatrical com¬ 
position, comedy, ^ame, melodrame, drame Imtoriquej and drame 
horrible:^ grand opera^ and opera comique, vaudevillef farce, parody, 
^eplacle, &c. and v^hat iiot. W'e expect a ballet from bim next. 
£|jippy had he adhered to his light, smart, and ingenious pelites 
cpniedks! Happy for the public if be were more frequently busy in 
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preparing such pieces as La Grande Aventure» instead of 'em¬ 
ploying his time in concocting a liohert-le-Diablef Lt Semientf 
and Gustave, in conjunction with Auber, Taglioni, Daguetre, 
Ciceri, and hal^ a dozen others. But Scribe, besides being a 
clever writer, is an excellent arithmetician. Not only is he well 
read in works of genius and imagination, but he possesses a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the science of numbers. He is equally conver¬ 
sant with Molilre and Cocker. It is to this fortunate combination 
of tdents, which are seldom united in one individual, that he owes 
an annual income of thirty thousand francs—the proceeds of the 
wealth acquired by his dramatic labours! Scribe studies, the taste 
of the age; and, since his drame is the order of the day, he wisely 
says, “ Well, you shall have drame for your money, since you pre¬ 
fer it.” But perhaps Scribe has lost his former freshness and wit. 
We say perhaps, as we are always averse to making disagreeable 
assertions. Indeed, when a writer has produced about two hundred 
dramas of all sizes and denominations, we need not be surprised 
that his stock of imagination should be somewhat exhausted by 
such heavy demands. * 

But here strict justice requires us to make a remark. The 
reader must wot suppose, that every piece to which Scribe has 
lent his name is from that circumstance his own composition. 
With many of those, in which it appears in partnership with 
others, he has probably had little more to do than merely soften¬ 
ing ^ine asperities, and suggesting some happy touch from the 
stores of his long experience. Did our limits not forbid us, we 
could amuse our readers with many curious anecdotes on the 
subject. The joint-stock vaudeville-manufactory has been car¬ 
ried to a degree of perfection of which the uninitiated can form 
but a very imperfect idea. 

Having presented a rapid history of the changes, and present 
condition of the drama in Frange, it will not be irrelevant to 
examine the state of it in our own country. The inquiry will 
prove that errors and abuses arc so thickly interwoven with this 
branch of literary labour, that the indifference of the public for 
the amusements of the stage ought, in a reflecting mind, to be no 
longer cause for surprise. We may lament the state of theatricals 
in France, as far as regards the perversion of taste in the present 
productions, and we must denounce the wrong bias which has 
converted salutary reform into license and confusion. But stilly 
the dramatic talent, though miveloped in clouds, lives in France,' 
emitting at intervals those vivid flashes which announce its exist¬ 
ence. For the darksome power of storm, though it may obaenre, 
can never extinguish, the light of the sun; Besides, though 
abuse has crept in, and now lords it over the dramas its laws ^d 
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regulations still exist. Those who devote themselves to the task of 
writing for the stage receive the same protection as before; the 
system of internal management of the theatre continues the same. 
In all these points, the Fi'ench have an undoubted superiority, 
and afford an example which might be advantageously copied by 
the English. 

Nothing can exceed the deplorable state of English theatricals. 
Tlte two national theatres have been for a long time well known 
as minous concerns. Successive lessees have squandered away 
their property on this njjost ungrateful of speculations, without 
any further result than the pleasure of hearing themselves styled 

spirited lessees,* ‘‘ active managers,” zealous caterers for 
the publm amusement,” or the mortification of being abused, in 
no measured terms, as the violaters of good taste, and the cri¬ 
minal destroyers of the legitimate drama. Of late, the voice of 
complaint has become both more general and louder; the 
attempts to convert the classic boards of old Drury and Covent 
Garden into an arena for the exhibition of foreign singing and 
foreign dancing, not to say of wild beasts, and all sorts of mon¬ 
sters—the prevalence of spectacle and noise—of scenic effects 
and pictorial achievements, and the almost total exclusion of 
dramatic authorship, as far as the higher regions of intellect are 
concerned, are now so glaringly manifest, that the full chorus of 
complaint demands speedy and summary redress. At the same 
time, however, an impartial examination of the subject obliges us 
„ to confess, that lessees and managers have been charged with re¬ 
sults for which they are not strictly responsible. It is indeed 
very hard and absurd to tax individuals with those faults and 
abuses which derive their origin from other and superior sources 
—^the head of the evil is in the government of the public. By a 
monstrous absurdity, we find that, in a country where the industry 
of almost every class of producers is protected, the mental labours 
of the dramatist until lately have been totally overlooked. By 
another equally strange anomaly we perceive that, among a 
people famous for their‘adherence and attachment to established 
rules and regular proceedings, the management in stage matters 
has been entirely left ^to the uncontrolled power of personal 
caprice. 

The French consider the prosperity of their theatre as a matter 
of importance, as connected with the literary glory of the country. 
A code of laws and r^ulations has therefore been provided, 
which protects the rights of authors, defines the rights, duties, 
and privileges of persons connected with every department of the 
theatres, and i^jgulates their internal administration. There are 
hispectmu des Th^^tres to watch and report thehr proceedings ; 
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there is a Comith de Lecture, to decide on the fflerits of new 
pieces. A writer sends his work to the secretary, who enters 
it in his list; the' piece is read in its tuni, and accepted or re^ 
jected, as the aramatic jury may decide. In the event of the 
acceptance of his piece, the author troubles his head no longer 
about its destiny; he knows that it will be produced, and, as 
regards pecuniary emolument, be feels secure in the provisions 
made for the protection of iiis rights. New pieces arc brought 
forward according to the order of priority, subject of course to 
certain exceptions, founded on reason and utility. For example, 
what are called tours de faveur —these cannot be matter of any 
great complaint to the dramatic expectants; they are granted 
to parodies and other pihes de circonstance, which demand imme¬ 
diate production, to render them at all available; they are also 
granted in extraordinary cases, such as a new play of surpassing 
merit, or the long expected work of a great and popular writer. 
But, even in these cases, the number of tours de faveur is sub¬ 
jected to restriction, and a writer can form a tolerably correct 
calculation as to the time when his piece may come out, and 
make his arrangements accordingly. 

That there are, occasionally, abuses in this, we will not attempt 
to deny, and a case which occurred not long since might foe 
adduced in point. We allude to that of M.Laverpilli^re, and his 
comedy, entitled ** Le SopliisieJ* This piece, under various pre¬ 
texts^ had been postponed for thirteen years, to the great annoy¬ 
ance and injury of the author. Tired of waiting, and no longer 
the dupe of theatrical professions and promises, (which by the by 
are not always to be considered as gospel,) the writer brought 
his lamentable case before the commission of dramatic authors, 
who immediately espoused his interests with such zeal that the 
Theatre Fran^ais was at last compelled to produce the piece. 
What was the consequence ? that M. l^verpillii^re became 
the victim of theatrical procrastination. His comedy described 
manners and satirized follies which had become quite obsolete, 
and in consequence it turned out an entire failure. Such excep¬ 
tions, however, do not militate against the force of a general 
rule. In the instance we have mentioned^ the author, at all eventa, 
had redress, if he was not bettered in point of pro6t and faiiie. 
Now let ,us compare this provision as regards new pii^es, 
with what happens in English theatres in similar cases. An 
author is never certain of the production of his drama, untd the 
day after it has been performed $ for the piece may be accepted, 
the parts distributed, rehearsals may have taken place, nny^ k 
may be announced in die bills, and a day fixed for its nppeir- 
ance, and yet^in spile of all this, it may he domeedndyfr ^lo 
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have the honour of representation. Examples of this nature are, 
unfortunately, frequent enough to absolve us from the task of 
dilating on the subject. But, even if the piece ^is brought out 
and succeeds, uncertainty, doubt and fear, continue to perplex 
the unfortunate dramatist. Even when paid, upon U'hat is con¬ 
sidered a most liberal scale, his remuneration certainly fulls short 
of what his talent, industry, and the time he has bestowed upon it, 
would have procured him if they had been as successfully applied 
to any other branch of human industry. 

The neglect and injustice evident in the case of authors, is one 
real cause of the decline of the drama. Literary men of high rank 
in the republic of letters shrink with instinctive horror from the 
ordeal of the stage; the difficulties which beset dramatic com¬ 
position, the trials of all kinds which the candidate for theatrical 
honour is dodmed to undergo, bear no just proportion to the end 
to be obtained, even when that end is most satisfactory and tri¬ 
umphant. How different is this from what we read of former 
days f Dramatic success was once esteemed the most honour¬ 
able, as well as the most intoxicating—persons the most distin¬ 
guished in literature and high . station felt a throbbing for a 
theatrical ovation. It was the ambition of the great Johnson to 
produce a play; and the charming poems of Goldsmith—his 
inimitable ** Vicar of Wakefield,”—his worthy historical labours, 
in fine, his success in the most varied walks of literature, did not 
excite one half of the anxiety and interest, the doubts and plea¬ 
sure, which attended the production of The Good-natured 
Man, or. She Stoops to Conquet\ 

Authorship is now considered the- last in the list of dramatic 
items; not only the actor, but the scene-painter, the singer, the 
musician, the dancer, the property-man, the machinist, &c. &.C., 
are considered of far more importance; ;and well they may, if we 
look to the nature of the pieces which are now got yp, to use the 
technical phrase. Some critics in the public journals have been 
exceedingly eloquent in their denunciations of the translations and 
adaptations and the other trash which is now offered on the stage; 
but what right have they, or that patron, the public, to expect 
more i Of one thing the critics may rest assured, that it is a far 
more easy and profitabfe task to supply the papers with trash 
than the theatres. Of the singular state to which dramatic 
writing, as it is called, is now arrived, some notion may be 
gathered from a case mentioned in the papers two or three years 
ago. A celebrated dramatist, the author of one hundred successful 
pieces, was described as begging about the streets of London! 
Curiosity was puzzled to find out this great unknown. The cir¬ 
cumstance of his being a succesfttl author was somewhat in 
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contradiction with his alms-demanding occupation. But it was 
soon discovered that the individual in question was a young man 
of some ability, who had been a.victim to dramatic composition. 
He had suppned the Pavilion and other minor theatres 
with melo-dramas and other pieces at so much a head, either 
singly or collectively, on the most moderate charges, which, at 
most, if we are not mistaken, amounted to the sum of two 
guineas, while many were paid for at a much lower rate. 

And here it will not be irrelevant to say a word concerning the 

minor theatres concerning the hardships and persecutions of 
which the public compassion has been excited a great deal more 
than they really deserve. The stream of sympathy has indeed flowed 
in favour of the said oppressed Minors, and thoughtless people 
have espoused their cause, from looking upon them as the weaker 
party, without troubling themselves much about the merits or 
the strict justice of the case. WhaJ is the chief grievance of 
which their lessees and proprietors complain ? Simply, that they 
are not allowed to represent the niaster>pieces of Sbakspeare 
and our best authors w'ith a company of actors, whose capabi¬ 
lities of performing those dramas are quite upon a par with 
those of the audiences to whom they play of understanding and 
relishing the beauties of those productions. All the minor 
theatres^ in London arc now under the absolute controul of an 
actor-manager; and, highly as we may appreciate the histrionic 
abilities of these gentlemen, we cannot persuade ourselves that 
their judgment is either a safe or infallible one in questions of 
literature. Their theatrical experience, certainly, may be of use 
in forming an opinion, but«we apprehend that something more 
is required to entitle a man to sit in judgment on dramatic com¬ 
positions. Now-a-days, however, an actor who has been fortu¬ 
nate enough to save a little money, feels a craving for the 
honours and charms of stage-management; if he succeeds in 
getting a theatre, from that moment, mirabile dictu, he becomes 
(as if by magical process) endowed with every sort of requisite 
necessary for the undertaking; and it is not long before we hear 
from those oracles, the journals, that such and such a theatre is 
conducted with great respectability: in ^what this respectability 
consists w« cannot possibly divine. Is it m having a poor scribbler 
to supply the theatre with pieces at thirty shillings a-week f or in 
the system of shilling orders ? or in the behaviour of the audience I 
or in the merits of the dramas produced, and the actors who 
perform them ? 

_ l‘ vjt .« 1 
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• The llayroarket and the English Opera we do not reckon atnong the. Mluors., 
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The truth mast 4»at. The greater number of these interest¬ 
ing ** minors” are nothing but a singular medley of noise and 
confusion—a hot-bed for prostitutes, pick-pockets, and bad 
characters of all descriptions—an aiena for the bandying of 
oaths and indecent jokes—a mixture of drunkenness and the most 
olfensive exhibitions; the whole seasoned wddi a compound of 
the most offensive smells. There are exceptions to this remarik: 
two or three theatres are patronized by a more respectable audi¬ 
ence, and are frequently visited by the higher ranks; but, in this, 
as in every thing else, fashion has exerted her capricious power, 
for, witliout wishing to speak against the merits of the extolled 
pieces acted at these theatres, we think it very problematical if the 
greater part of them would escape condemnation at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden. 

Hiis general decline of the drama, as we have already stated, 
has given rise to much speculation, and various reasons have been 
assigned to account for it. Every one knows that the patent 
theatres have been ruinous concerns fora long succession of years. 
Every new lessee is compelled to pay an enormous price for the 
pleasures of management; and year after year we are told that tlu} 
want of ^couragement is such that nothing can prevent those 
tottering establishments from closing their doors. Among the 
reasons assigned for this neglect of the patent theatres are the 
following: 1st. The late hours, not only among the upper ranks, 
but the middling classes of society. Sd. The growing tastejof the 
public for reading, and the establishment of clubs, which almost 
supersede the necessity for theatneal pastimes, .^d. The inferior 
quality of the dramas produced, anffthe unsatisfactory manner in 
which they are represented. 4th. The enormous size of these 
dieatres. 5th. The high prices of admission. There can be little 
doubt that all these causes operate to a certain extent; but 
it would be an idle attempt to analyze the exact operation of 
each when the whole system is bad and conducive to inevitable 
ruin. Besides these wc have already mentioned, there are other 
reascais to widch this melancholy state of things is to be ascribed, 
and among them none exercises greater weight than the discrectit 
into which die theatres^have fallen among a vast number of fami¬ 
lies, who are kept away simply from motives of self-respect and 
the dread of ctmtamiiiatioa of their younger members from the 
scene* which are nif^tly exhibited there among the audience 
pordoo. 

It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the upper 
lyrt a of the patent theatres are admirably adapted—it would 
lue^aps be moreicorrect to say that they are expressly calcu- 
pted—to answer the purposes of a market for prostitution. 
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Connected with this is the half-price admission, which is the signal 
for a number of drunken clerks and dissipated characters rushing 
into the theatre for a very different object than witneiwifig the 
play. These h^f-price gentry are become an intolerable nuisance. 
It is quite useless to pay any attention to the performance if you 
unfortunately chance to be near them* We put it fairly to the 
managers, if the money derived from this sort of play-goers and from 
the pitiable, unfortunate creatures who come nightly to exhibit 
their marketable charms, can in any way compensate for the loss 
of that profit which would necessarily accrue from the attendance 
of the numerous families who are now kept aw'ay by this disgrace¬ 
ful abuse ? With what face can they presume to call the stage 
a “ school for morals/^ with such exhibitions staring one in the 
face ? “ Necessity” has been always pleaded by ruined or bankrupt 
managers for the continuance of a system which their better sense 
condemns. We say it advisedly, that,,unless this monstrous nui¬ 
sance is fairly abolished, the long toleration of which in this 
“ most moral and Christian country” fully sanctions the' charge of 
hypocrisy which it has brought upon us from our less straight- 
laced continental neighbours, among whom no such abuse pre¬ 
vails, the theatre w'ill never become the habitual resort of the 
respectable middle classes. The half-price ought also to be 
abolished there, and another and more equitable scale in the prices 
of admission adopted. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
demand the same price for the second tier of boxes as for the 
dress-circle. The profuse distribution of orders ought also to be 
stopped, or at least restricted within reasonable bounds. Reduce 
your prices, but still preserve certain localities sufficiently high, 
for the accommodation of those with whom cheapness is synony¬ 
mous with vulgarity. 

But perhaps, were all these reforms made in the patent thea¬ 
tres they would never become profitable, unless they were relieved 
from the enormous weight of their personal establishments, which 
are generally twice too expensive both in the number of, and the 
scale of remuneration to, their actors. To effect this, a system 
of rigid retrenchment ought to be adopted, the very opposite to 
that of profusion, which it has been the fashion of late years 
to incur. Managers have been playing the desperate game of 
almost ruined gamesters, who double their stal^ and haaard 
dieir all, with a view to recover their lossesu Actors must lower 
their pretensions; high as their talents may be, there is no ^urthiy 
reason w'hy, at a time that every other class of the commumly is 
compelled to make sacrifices, they alone should be exenspldd 
from the general rule. It is a fact, not less curious ths^ lrue| 
that they are far better paid now when nothing but ruki 
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the stage, than they were in the most prosperous days of the 
drama. These remarks are not prompted by any feelings of hos¬ 
tility towards the actors, with several of whom we have been long 
connected by ties of personal friendship,—but,*on the contrary, 
by JEeal for the prosperity of the drama, with W’hich their in¬ 
terests are necessarily connected. Without theatres they cannot 
live, and theatres cannot be supported much longer on the pre¬ 
sent system. 

With regard to the pretended growing distaste of the public 
for the most rational and intellectual of all amusements, we cannot 
be made converts to the belief of its existence. At all events, we 
cannot affront the taste and good sense of our countrymen so far as 
to suppose that this vast metropolis does not contain a sufRcient 
number of men and women competent and willing to enjoy the beau¬ 
ties of a good tragedy, comedy, or farce, or that a theatre pro¬ 
perly conducted for such purpose would fail in obtaining success. 
What may be the result of the present crisis in theatrical affairs 
we are not presumptuous enough to foretell ; but therp is one 
ray of comfort and hope in the midst of the gloom which it in¬ 
spires—matters cannot possibly be worse; they must either end 
in dissolution or lead to improvement. 


Abt. in. —Reise zum Ararat, Von Dr. Friedrich Parrot. 

(Journey to Mount Ararat. By Dr, F. Parrot.) 8vo. 

Though this visit to Mount Ararat was undertaken nearly six 
years ago, and some particulars of the results have at different 
times transpired, the full account of it, contained in the work 
before us, was published but a few months since at Berlin. 

Twenty years ago Professor Parrot, being on the summit of 
the mountain Kasbeg, in the Caucasus, beheld in the distant 
horizon a lofty, isolated, snow-capped summit, which he presumed 
to be the silvery head of Ararat. From that time he had con¬ 
stantly cherished the wish to undertake a scientific expedition to 
this mountain, and if possible to- reach its summit, which had 
from time immemorial been deemed inaccessible. But the dif¬ 
ficulties of such an undertaking might be considered as nearly 
insuperable, so long as Ararat was on the frontiers of two great 
power% both inimical to Christianity. An important and unex- 
pedU change had, however, taken place. The peace of Turk- 
n^oschai, between Russia and Persia, was concluded in 1828, 
dominioh of Christianity extended beyond the Araxes, and 
^Ifarat became the boundary of Russia towards Persia and 
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Turkey; but the predatory Koords still infested the country 
towards the north and south, when war broke out between 
Russia and the Forte. The Russian troops crossed the Araxes, 
and occupied the pasholik of Slayazeed, by which the roving 
tribes of banditti were driven away; and this favourable opportu¬ 
nity revived the Professor’s desire to realize his long-cherished 
plan. Passing over all the preliminary details, we merely pre¬ 
mise that it was arranged that the Professor should be accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Betiagel, a pupil of Professor Engelhardt’s, as 
mineralogist; Messrs. Hehn and Schiemann, two medical students 
of the University of Moscow; and a young astronomer, Mr. Fede- 
row, who was studying in the Imperial School at St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor not only granted his consent, but highly approved 
the plan, and ordered one of the class called feld-jagers, often 
employed as couriers, to accompany the party on the whole jour¬ 
ney. The expedition was recommended to the special protection 
of Count Paskewitsch. 

They set out on the £Otli of March, 18£9, which was later in 
the season than might have been wished. As our chief object 
is the ascent of Mount Ararat, wc shall not dwell much on the 
particulars of the journey. The Professor had intended to go to 
the Caspian Sea, in oi-der to obtain by actual survey a confirma¬ 
tion of his opinion that the Caspian and Buxine W'ere once 
united; but in this plan lie was'disappointed. 

We shall make a few detached extracts from the Journal pre¬ 
vious to the attempt to ascend the mountain. 

“ At Wladikaukas we met with the Persian prince Chosref-Mirza, one 
of the 380 male children and gr^iul-children of the KadsebarFetb Ali, the 
reigning Shah of Persia, who already in the year 1826 had eighty-one 
sons and fifty-three daughters, and who is not the first who has bad 
twenty members added to bis family in the course of one week. Wla¬ 
dikaukas still continues as heretofore the most important railitaiy cen¬ 
tral station, whither all those flee for refugfe, who after dangerous jour¬ 
neys have escaped the pursuit of the Tseberkessians and 'Kabardinians ; 
and in the environs of this place the oH rude mode of life still prevails, 
so that even the shortest excursion, unless under military escort,* is at¬ 
tended with danger, and for this reason strictly prohibited. A short 
time ago, ninety-five horses went carried oft'close to the fortress, and, 
daring our stay of only two days, we sa\9, quite unexpectedly flmn 
the walls of the fortress, a large body of Ossetes settled here undpr 
Russian protection, who, without any assistance from the military, were 
driving home before them, with music and loud acclamations, amid tne 
waving of caps and the firing of musquetry, a flock of 600 sheep, which 
they had taken from their neighbours, the Tschetschenzes, by w4^ of 
retaliation for their having carried off dOO of their oxen.” ; 

On the arrival of the travellers at Tiftis, on the 6th ol^June, 
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Count Paskewitsch was engaged in the campaign against the 
Turks, but had recommended the expedition to the military 
govemor'general Stekalow, M'ho did his utmost to promote their 
object. Professor Parrot, however, instead of being able to pro* 
ceed to Mount Ararat, was obliged to remain many weeks at 
Tiflis, because the plague had broken out in Armenia. The time, 
nevertheless, was well employed in various scientific occupations. 
The latitude of Tiflis was ascertained with the utmost precision, 
and the tower of the cathedral found to be 41" 41' north; the longi¬ 
tude, according to Birdin, 34' east of Ferro. The greatest 
degree of heat during their stay at Tiflis was 30" 4' R. on the 
afternoon of the £8th July. 

It was not till the 1st of September that they were able to leave 
Tiflis. The distance to Mount Ararat, reckoning all the wind> 
ings of the road, is about £80 wersts, namely, £30 to the convent 
of Etschmiadsin, and 50 more to the village of Arguri, which is 
situated on the northern declivity of the mountain. The road 
from Tiflis runs through a plain about 600 feet above the level of 
the Kur, into the valley of the Chram, a shallow but broad stream 
that runs into the Kur, with a bridge built over it at some ancient 
but uncertain period. The celebrated convent of Etschmiadsin 
is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch, of the Synod, and of all the 
superior clergy of that religion; the central point, to which flows 
the tribute of gratitude and veneration, from all parts of the world 
to which it has spread, in such abundance that, for wealth and 
splendour, this see might well bear comparison with the ^apal 
see of Rome, if the sovereigns of Persia had not turned its 
wealth into a source of revenue. To this burden the Armenians 
submit, because they thereby obtain'toleration for their religion, 
and a much better lot than that of their brethren in the T\irkish 
provinces of Asia Minor. The present Persian Sardar, Hussim 
Chan, is said to have taken great pleasure in seeing the Christian 
churches in good order, and even to have attended divine service 
wifli great devotion. 

** About thirty-five wersts from Etschmiadsin, 1 separated myself 
from the rest of our paity, and, attended by only a single Cossack, tra¬ 
versed a district which was formerly infested by swarms of predatory 
Koords, and had recently been the theatre of those great militaiy move¬ 
ments in which the armies of the Crescent and the Cross contended for 
the possession of the Fort of Erivan, in sight of tlie ancient Ararat. 
Villages and convents were visible in the distance, but there were no 
trac» of agricnltnrej .and'an approaching thunder-storm, which had 
already enyibped Mount Ararat, and was hanging like a heavy canopy 
over roe, llM linked both man and beast to sef^ shelter. A solitary 
wr^ped^jn his ample talare, endeavoured to escape the 
on his If^igan horse, surveyed me with a kdk of curiosity. 
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bttt gave a friendly nod, and pointed to tbc south, when I called to him. 
in Kussian, ‘ Etscbiniadsin Convent, Father Joseph.’ The rolling of 
the thunder did not disturb me; I CRthusiastically indulged now in the 
contemplation of !he country spread before me, tbc longed-for goal of 
my undertaking; now in deep reflections on an ancient period, replete 
with the most interesting historical events. How could it be otherwise? 
I was at the foot of Mount Ararat, the mountain of the patriarch Noah, 
whose barren and thirsty soil even now shows indisputable traces of the 
flood. I was in the valley of the Araxes, on whose banks Hannibal took 
refuge.” 

Passing over our author’s account of tho convent of Etsch* 
miadsin, of his reception there, and his sketch of the modern 
history of Armenia, we come to his departure for the object of 
his journey. A young deacon belonging to the convent was. 
allowed, at his own earnest entreaty, to join the company. 

“ Ararat has borne this name for three thousand three hundred years: 
we £nd it mentioned in the most ancient of books, the History of the 
Creation, by Moses, who .says, * the ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of tlic month, upon the mountains of Ararat/ 
In other passages of the Old Testament, written several centuries later, 
in Isaiah, xxxvii. 3B, 2 Kings, xix. 37, we Bnd mention of a of 
Ararat, but in Jcrcniiab, li. 27, of a Kingdom of Ararat; and the very 
credible Armenian writer, Moses of Cliovene, states tliat this name wm 
borne by a whole country, and that it was so called after an old Arme-^ 
nian kingy Arai the Fair, who lived about 1750 years before Christ, and 
fell in |i bloody battle against the Babylonians on a plain of Armenitt* 
which IS hence called Arai-Arat, i. e. tbc ruin of Arai. It was formerly 
called Ainasia,.after the ruler Amassis, the sixth descendant &om Japhet, 
and from bim^ Mount Massis also derives its name. This is the only 
name by which it is now called’among the Armenians, for though the 
Armenian translation of the Old Testament always calls it Mount Ararat), 
yet the people (to whom tbc Bible can be no authority, since they da 
not read it,) have retained the name of Massis, and do not know it 
by the other; so that if wc were to ask an Armenian, even if be came 
from the Holy Mountain itself, respecting Mount Ararat, he would be «s 
ignorant as if wc were to ask a European respecting Mount Massis as a 
place of note. To the Turks and Persians the name of Ararkt is of 
course unknown. By tbc first it is called by the Arabic name Agridagb, 
i. e. Steep Mountain, and as the Arabic is almost a universal language in 
those parts, it is known to the Kbords, Pcrsifms, an<I even the Arme« 
nians, by this name. It is said that some of the Persians call it Kubf- 
Nub, i. e. Noah's Mountain but on this 1 am not competent to decide, as 
I spoke to only a few Persmns, and these invariably called it Agridagb. 

The mountains of Ararat rise at the southern extremity of a pl^n, 
which the Araxes traverses in a considerable bend, and which is about 50 
wersts in breadth, and more ^an 100 in length. Ararat consists, of two 
mountains, namely, the Great Ararat, and its immediate neighbomr the 
Little Ararat, the former lying to the northwest, the lattiir to the s^Oi^ast, 
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their summits ten wersts and a half apart from each other in a right line, 
and the base of both mountains united by a broad level valley. This is 
occupied by the herdsmen for the pasturage of their flocks, and was for¬ 
merly used as a safe retreat by the predatory Koords, by which they were 
enabled to keep up an easy and safe communication between the northeim 
and southern provinces: 

The summit of the Great Ararat is situated in 39° 42' north lati¬ 
tude and 61° 55'east longitude from Ferro j its perpendicular height is 
16,254 Paris feet, or nearly 5 wersts, above the level of the sea, and 
13,530 Paris feet, or rather more than 4 wersts, above the plain of tJie 
Araxes, The northeastern declivity of the mountain may be estimated at 
twenty, its northwestern at thirty, wersts in length. In the former we 
recognise at some distance the deep black chasm, which many have com¬ 
pared to an extinct crater, but which has always appeared to me to re¬ 
semble a cleft, as if the mountain had once been split from above. From 
the summit, for about one werst in a perpendicular or four wersts in an 
oblique direction, it is covered with a mantle of eternal snow and ice, the 
lower edge of which is indented according to the elevation or depression 
of the ground. On the whole of the north side of the mountains, how¬ 
ever, from about 13,300 Paris feet, or rather more than 4 wersts, above 
the level of the sea, it runs along in one rigid crust, broken but by few 
projections of rock, up to the summit, over which it extends down to the 
southern side to a less considerable depth. This is the hoaiy head of 
Ararat. The Jjittle Ararat lies in 39° 39' north latitude, 62° 2' east 
longitude from Ferro. Its summit is elevated 12,284 Paris feet, rather 
above 3^ wersts perpendicular above the level of the sea, and 9561 Paris 
feet above the plain of the Araxes. Notvvithstanding this consvlcrable 
elevation, it is not covered with perpetual snow, but in September and 
October, and probably in August or even earlier, it is quite free from it. 
Its declivities are considerably steeper fhan those of the*Great Ararat) 
in shape it is almost a perfect cone. Numerous small furrows which 
radiate from the summit give this mountain a peculiar and vciy interest¬ 
ing character. 

“ Although the two Ararats have no appearance whatever of forming 
a part of any chain, but stand independent, they are not wholly uncon¬ 
nected with other mountains. While the south-western declivity is lost 
in the Mounts BayazecJ and Diadina, which contain the sources of the 
Euphrates, the north-western declivity of the Great Ararat is connected 
witb a long chain of hills which runs along the whole of the right bank 
of the Araxes, and in which some very steep cones strike the eye. The 
western extremity of this chain winds round the sources of the Araxes 
touches Erzerum, and crowns the left bank, in the same manner as the 
Tight, with a chain of mountains, sora’e of which, especially in the direc¬ 
tion of Kars, must be of a very considerable height, as I saw their sum¬ 
mits in pq^ober, a time when in general the Great Ararat alone is man- 
tle4 in eternal snow, covered to a great depth, and to an extent of 

tvyqnty wersts, with a thick layer ofesnow. These mountains are 
Hjpbbably the Saganitig and a part of the Taurus, 

y 'riic impression which the sight of Ararat makes on every one whose 
mind is capable of comprehending the stupendous works of the Creator 
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is awful and mysterious, and many a sensitive and intelligent traveller has 
endeavoured, with glowing pen and skilful pencil, to describe this im¬ 
pression ; and in the feeling that no description, no delineatidn, can 
come up to the sublime object before him, every one who has made such 
an attempt must* certainly have experienced how difficult it is to avoid, 
both in language and in sketching, everything that is poetical in ex¬ 
pression or exaggerated in form, and to keep strictly within the bounds 
of truth. 

I find the first views of Ararat in Chardin; that taken from Erivan 
is a complete failure, while the one from Etschmiadsin is not bad in the 
outline, and more faithful than many more recent drawings. Tourne- 
‘fort has entered into the subject with spirit, and his drawing is so far 
accurate, that every feature of his rough sketch may be traced in nature, 
but with those grotesque exaggerations with which his lively imagina¬ 
tion has also hurried him away in the description. Moricr has sketched 
the two Ararats from the east side. In the representation of forms he 
has not been true to nature, but seems ratber to liave followed the im¬ 
pression with which his enthusiastic mind was inspired at the sight of 
this venerable record of antiquity. His Little Ararat is too small, and 
looks like a mere conical rock; there is also too much regularity in the 
contours, a circumstance which this traveller regards as the distinguish¬ 
ing beauty of this mountain. 

The intelligent Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his interesting view of 
the two Ararats, taken from the neighbdurbood of Erivan, has exagge¬ 
rated the steepness of the declivities; he has been particularly unfortu¬ 
nate in giving the conical acumiuation of the smaller mountain. Sir 
William Ouscley has given three small drawings, of which I consider the 
one taken from the plain of Erivan, though it is only two inches broad, 
and tias scarcely any details, to be the best of the sketches that have 
been hitherto taken. The two mountains are given with perfectly accu¬ 
rate contourls and their true relative proportions. 

“ My desire to approach mdre closely the venerable summit of this 
sacred mountain would not sufl'er me to tarry long in the Convent of St. 
James. Apprehensions respecting the lateness of the season determined 
me, as the sky w’as remarkably clear, to fix my journey to the summit 
for the following day. To many it may seem strange that in describing 
this attempt 1 should speak of the great difficulties which attended it, as 
my sketch of the mountain might lead them to suppose that the declivi¬ 
ties are not so steep, and that the ascent therefore cannot be so arduous 
an undertaking. This, however, is occasioned by an optical deception, 
to which every traveller amid mountain scenery should endeavour to ac¬ 
custom his eye, in order to avoid forming erwmeous conclusions. When¬ 
ever we ascend a mountain and have its acclivity straight before us, the 
angle of obliquity is estimated much larger than the plummet gives it. 
It is very common to fix it at twice the amount of the reality. The 
reason of this is the perspective foreshortening. This image, which has , 
been formed in our mind of the steepness of the ascent, we immediately 
transfer to our outline, and,^ hence the exaggerated form of all moitiataias 
drawn merely by the hand. Were these really so steep as they are' gene* 
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l^ly Teprescnted, but few of them would ever have been ascended i for 
wfaik we not unfreqnently see in drawings mountains, and even those 
^at are rea% the most easy of ascent, represented with an angle of 
eievatioii of 60^, the fact is, that a mountain which ^is at an angle of 
only its® or 40° cannot possibly be ascended but with the assistance of 
ladders, or when the surface happens to be composed of moderately large 
angniar jneces of rock, forming a sort of steps. 

** At seven o’clock in the morning of the 12th September 1 set out 
on my journey, accompanied by Mr. Sdiiemann. We took with us 
one of our Cossacks and a peasant of Argtiri, who was a good hunts* 
man, and our route was first in the bottom of the valley, then np its. 
right acclivity towards the spot where there are two small stone bouses 
standing close to each other; the one formerly a chapel, and the other 
built as a protection for a spring which is considered sacred. The 
Anmaaians assign a very ancient origin to this chapel, call it after St. 
Gregory^ and mako frequent pilgrimages to it from distant places. 
During our stay, there were many Armenians from Bayazeed, who came 
to attmid the devotions performed here; after which the pilgrims are 
accustomed to repair to the neighbouring valley, where they amuse them¬ 
selves with slmoting and other divei-sions. 

** The water of the spring which issues from the rock at this place is 
very pure and of a pleasant flavour, which alone 'w'ould render it an ob¬ 
ject of general estimation, as there are probably very few pcrjictual 
springs that rise from Mount Ararat; at least 1 never met with any in 
all my excursions on the mountain, neither did 1 bear of the existence 
of any otlicr. It may have induce<! some pious monk of a former time 
to settle in this neighbourhood as a hermit, whose fame for sanctity may 
have obtained for the spring the character of st)nie miraculous virtues, 
till, in the course of centuries and amid the storm of political events, 
this lone hermit vanished, and only the miraculous spring was left, as an 
object of universal admiration and bliml credulity among the Arme¬ 
nians. The tradition of the wonder-working power of this water is 
as follows I—the locusts, which sometimes traverse the countries on 
this and the other side of the Caucasus in incredible swarms, and some- 
tines in a single day lay waste a whole tract of land, can be neither 
destroyed nor dispersed, except by a certain bird, which however 1 never 
SAW, but which, from the description given of it, may be a kind of 
tbriisb, .though by the Russians who live here it is called a starling. 
It is not' large, of a black, colour, and yeilow'ish white on the breast and 
badt; and, at the time the mulberries are ripe, large docks of them ar¬ 
rive on tbe Araxes, the people know not whence, and, by destroying 
all the fflulbeiTies, cause much injury to the country: its name in Arme¬ 
nian isTidrua, and likewise Tetagusch. Gusch is a bird in Tartary, and 
tut is the Atrmenian for mulberry. If he appears in a neighbourhood 
where the < .loctnts abound, it may be. considered safe, for he pursues 
them as an foveterate enemy. To entice this useful bird, it is necessary 
to have smne water foom this holy spring, and it is sufficient to fill a pitcher 

a bottle with it, mid carry it to tbe place which is visited by tbe lo- 
heriSy hut vritii ihe prKi^tioii not to set the vessel down by tbe way, as 
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the neater would immediately evaporate. When however it ia put in 
the open air in the place of its destination, it is said never to have failed 
to attract large flocks of tetagusch, and by this means to rid theeountry 
of the locusts, ^"ot only the common people and ^Armenians here en¬ 
deavoured to convince me of the truth of this tradition, but also persons 
of education, and who were not Armenians, and they even adduced as 
a proof that« few years ago, the district of Kisljar to the north of Cau¬ 
casus being visited by the locusts, the country was cleared of them by 
means of a pitcher of this water, which was fetched in the greatest 
haste from the holy spring, and which instantly drew together large 
numbers of those birds, lu Ararat and in Tiflis every one knows that 
the water was fetched, and in Kisljar a confirmation of the result may 
be obtained, and a portion of the miraculous water seen in a bottle in 
the church. 

“ From the chapel we crossed the grassy elevation which fonns the 
right declivity of the cleft: we suffered so much from the beat of the 
day, that our Cossack, who would probably have much ratbef been seated 
on horseback and galloping about on the Steppes for three days than 
scrambling over llie rocks for a couple of hours, was ready to sink from 
fatigue, and we were obliged to send him back. At about six o'clock in 
the evening, when we also were nmcli tired, and had almost reached the 
snowy region, we chose our night’s lodging in the clefts of the rocks. 
We had attained a height of 11,67.5 Paris feet; in the sheltered places 
about us lay some ncw-fallea snow, and the temperature of the ur was 
at the freezing point. Mr. Schiemann and 1 bad provided ourselves tole¬ 
rably well for such an undertaking; besides tbe pleasure of the expedition 
warmed us ; but our athletic Jager, Schak of Arguri (Isaac), was quite 
dejej:ted from the cold, for he had nothing but his summer clothing; 
his whole neck, and also his legs, from the knee to tbe sandal, were quite 
bare, and his head was only covered with an old handkerchief. 1 had 
neglected to think about bis wardrobe before setting out, and, therefore, 
it %vas uiy duty to help him aif well as 1 could: but, as neither oi us had 
much clothing to spare, 1 wrapped up his neck and his bare limbs in 
sheets of blotting paper, wliicli 1 bad taken with me for drying 
plants, and this was a great relief to him. At daybreak we pursued 
our journey towards the eastern side of the mountaiu, and soon reached 
the declivity which runs immediately from tbe summit; it consists en¬ 
tirely of pointed rocky ridges coming down from above, and leaving 
between them ravines of considerable depth, in which the icy mantfo 
of the summit loses itself, and glaciers of groat extent. There were 
several of these rocky ridges and clefts of ice lying between us and the 
side of the mountain which we were endeavouring to reach. When 
we bad happily surmounted tbe first crest and the adjoining he^ifol 
glacier, and reached the second crest, Schak bad no courage to proceed. ' 
His benumbed limbs had not yet recovered their warmth, and the icy region 
towards which he saw us hastening, did not hold out much fmospect ^ 
relief; thus one remained behind from heat and another from cold--- 
only Mr. Schiemann, though unaccustomed to these hardships, .did not 
for an instant lose bis courage or his derire to ac<mni|»uiy jste, hut 
shared with alacrity and persevermice all die difficulties m dao^ges w« 
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had to encounter. Leaving the Jiiger behind us, we crossed the second 
glacier, and gained the third rocky ridge. Then, immediately turning 
oflf ill an oblique direction, we reached the lower edge of the icy crest 
at a height of 13,180 Paris feet, and which from thisfplace runs with¬ 
out interruption to the summit. Wc had now to ascend this declivity 
covered with perpetual snow. Thougli the Inclination was barely 30“, 
this was a sheer impossibility for two men to accomplish in a direct line. 
We therefore determined to advance dingonaliy towards a long pointed 
ridge which runs far up towards the summit. We succeeded in this by 
making with our icc-poles deep holes in the ice of the glacier, which 
was covered with a thin layer of new-fallen snow, too slight to aflbrd 
the requisite firmness to our steps. We thus reached the ridge, and 
advanced direct towards the summit by a track where the new snow 
was rather deeper. Though wc might by great exertions have this time 
reached the goal of our wishes, yet the fatigue of the day bud been 
considerable, and as it was already three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were obliged to think of providing a lodging for the approaching night. 
We bad attained the extreme upper ridge of the rocky crest, an elevation 
of IdjOoOParis feet above the level of the sea, (the height of the top of 
Mont Blanc,) and yet the summit of Ararat lay far ubovc us. I do not 
think that any surmountable obstacle could have impeded our further 
progress, but to spend the few remaining hours of day-light in reaching 
this point would have been worse than madness, as wc had not seen 
any rock on the summit w'hicli could have afibrded us protection during 
the night; independently of which our stock of provisions was not cal- 
culatcri to last so long. Having made our barometrical observations, 
we turned back, satisfied from the result that the mountain on this 
side was not inaccessible. In descending, however, we met with a (lun¬ 
ger which we had not anticipated j for if in the descent of every moun¬ 
tain you tread less safely than in going up, it is still more difficult to 
tread firmly, when you look down upon such a surface of ice and snow 
as that over Avluch wc had to pass for more than a werst, and where, if 
we slipped and fell, there was nothing to stop us but the sharp- 
pointed masses of stone iti which the region of eternal ice loses itself. 
The danger here is perhaps rather in the want of habit than in real dif¬ 
ficulties. My young friend, whose courage had probably been proof 
against severer trials, lost his presence of mind here—his foot slipped 
and he fell , but, as he was about twenty paces behind me, 1 had time 
to thrust my pole firmly into the ice, to take a sure footing in my capital 
snow-'slioes, and, while I held the pole in my right hand, to catch him in 
passing with my left. My position was well chosen, but the straps 
which fastened my ice-shoes’ bmke, and, instead of being able to stop 
my friend, I was carried with him in his fall. He was so fortunate as 
to he stopped by some stones, but I rolled on for half a werst, till I 
reached some fragments of lava near the lower glacier. The tube of 
my barometer was dashed to pieces—my chronometer burst open, and 
covered with blood—cvei’y thing had fallen out of my pockets, but 
I esoafied withont severe injury. As soon as we bad recovered from 
‘ttid thanked God for our providential escape, we coUectctl 
the most important' of our effects, and tontinned our journey. We 
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were soon afterwards delighted to bear the voice of our good Scbak, 
who had very pitidently waited for our return. Having made a fire, we 
passed the night in the grassy region, and on the third day reached the 
convent, where we avere regaled with ah excellent bi*eakfast. We how¬ 
ever took care not to tell the Armenians anything about our accident, 
as they would certainly not have failed to ascribe it to a judgment from 
Heaven for our presumptuous attempt to reach the summit, which they say 
has been prohibited to mortals by a divine decree since the time of Noah. 
All the Armenians are drmly persuaded that Noah's ark exists to the 
present day on the summit of Mount Ararat, and that, in order to preserve 
it, no person is permitted to approach it. We learn the grounds of 
this tradition from the Armenian chronicles in the legend of a monk of 
the name of James, who was afterwards Patriarch of Nissibis, and a 
contemporary and relative of St. Gregory. It is said that this monk, 
in order to settle the disputes which had arisen respecting the credibility 
of the sacred books, especially with reference to their account of Noah, 
resolved to ascend to the top of Ararat to convince himself of the ex¬ 
istence of the ark. At the declivity of the mountain, however, he had 
several times fallen asleep from exhaustion, and found on awaking that 
he had been unconsciously carried down to the point from which he 
first set out. Ood at length had compassion on his unwearied though 
fruitless exertions, and during his sleep sent an angel with the message, 
that his exertions were unavailing, as the summit was inaccessible, but 
as a reward for his indefatigable zeal, he sent him a piece of the ark, 
the very same which is now preserved as the most valuable relic in the 
cathedral of Etsebmiadsin. The belief in the impossibility of ascend¬ 
ing Mount Ararat has in consequence of this tradition, which is sanc¬ 
tioned by the church, almost become an article of faith, which an Ar¬ 
menian would not renounce even if he were placed in his own proper 
person upon the summit of the mountain.” 

After recovering in some nleasure from the effects of his fall 
and an attack of fever which ensued, the Professor set out on the 
18th September to make a second attempt to gain the summit, 
taking witii him a cross ten feet high, which it was proposed to 
set up on the top of the mountain, with an inscription in honour of 
Field Marshal Count Paskewitsch, by whose victories the Russian 
dominions had been extended to this point. They chose this time 
the north-east side of the mountain, by which the u ay was much 
longer, but not so steep. But as this second attempt also failed, 
we pass over the account of it, and proceed without further pre¬ 
face to the third, which succeeded. They however erected th6 
cross on an almost horizontal surface covered with snow, at the 
height of 15,138 Paris feet above the level of the Euxine, or 
about 350 feet higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. 

“Inthe mean time the sky cleared up, the air became serene and 
calm, the mountain too was more quiet, the noise occasioned by the 
falling of the masses of ice and snow grew less frequeQt-<^in short. 
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thing seemed to indicate that a favourable turn was about to take 
^lace in the weather, and I hastened to embrace it for a third attenipt 
to ascend the mountain. On the I^th of September I sent to ask 
Stepan whetber he would join us, but he declinedf saying that he had 
suflered too much from the former excursion to venture again so soon; 
he however promised to send four stout peasants %vith three oxen and a 
driver. Early the next morning, four peasants made their appearance 
at the camp to join. Our expedition, and soon after a 6 ftli, who odered 
himself voluntarily. To them I added two of our soldiers. The deacon 
again accompanied us, as well as Mr. Hehn, who wished to explore the 
vegetation at a greater elevation 3 but he did not intend to proceed be¬ 
yond the line of snow. The experience of the preceding attempt had 
convinced me that every thing depended on our passing the first night 
as ciosdy as possible to this boundary, in order to be able to ascend 
and return from the summit in one day, and to coniine our baggage to 
what was absolutely necessary. We therefore took with us only three 
Oken laden with the clothing, wood and provisions. I also took a small 
cross carved in oak .... We chose our route towards the same side as 
before, and, in oivier to spare ourselves, Abowian and I rode on horse¬ 
back, wherever the rocky natui’c of the soil permitted it, as far as the 
grassy plain Kip-Ghioll, whence wc sent the horses back. Here Mr. 
Hehn parted from us. It was scarcely twelve o’clock when we reached 
this point, and, after taking our breakfast, w'e proceeded in a direction 
rather more oblique than on our former attempt. The cattle were how¬ 
ever unable to follow us so quickly. We tiierefore baited at some 
rocks which it would be impossible for them to pass—took each our 
own share of clothing and wood, and sent back the oxen. At half-past 
£ve in the evening we were not far from the snow line, and cfinsider- 
ably higher than the place where we passed the night on our previous 
excursion. The elevation of this point was 13,03(} Paris feet above the 
level of tl)c sea, and the large masses of rock determined me to take 
up our quarters here, A fire was soon made and a warm supper pre¬ 
pared. I had some onion broth, a dish which I would recommend to 
all mountain travellers in preference to meat broth, as being extremely 
warm and invigorating. This being a fast day, poor Abowian was not 
able to enjoy it. The other Armenians, who strictly adhered to their 
rules of fasting, contented themselves with bread and the brandy which 
I distributed among them in a limited quantity, as this cordial must be 
taken with great caution, especially where the strength has been pre¬ 
viously much tried, as it otherwise produces a sense of exhaustion and 
inclination to sleep. It was a magnificent evening, and, with my eye 
fixed on the clear sky and the lofty summit which prqiected against it, 
and then again on the dark night which was gathering far below and 
around fne, 1 experienced all those deJigiitfuI sensations of tranquillity, 
love, affd. devotion, that silent reminiscence of the past, that subdu^ 
glasce into the futura, which a traveller never fails to experience when 
on lofty elevations and under pleasing circumstances. I laid myself 
down under an overhanging rock of lava, the temperature of the air 
at 4 1 ®, which was iolerably warm, considering our great height. 

At day-break we rose, and began our journey at bm^past six. 
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We ci’ossed the last broken declivities in half an houi', mod the 

boundary of eternal snow nearly at the same place as in oar preceding 
ascent. In consequence of the increased warmth of the weather, the 
new-fallen snow, which had facilitated our progress on our previotts as¬ 
cent, bad melted away, and again frozen, so tliat, in spite of the still in¬ 
considerable slope, we were compelled to cut steps in the ice. This very 
much embarrassed our advance, and added greatly to our fatigue. One 
of the peasants had remained behind in our lesting-place, as he felt un¬ 
well ; two others became exhausted in ascending tbc side of the glacier. 
They at first lay dowi, but soon retreated to our quarters. Without being 
disheartened by these difficulties we proceeded, and soon reached the 
great cleft which marks the upper edge of the declivity of the large 
glacier, and at ten o'clock we arrived at tbc great plain of snow which 
marks the first break on the icy bead of Ararat. At the distance of a 
w'erst, we saw the cross wdiich we had reared on the 19th of September, 
but it appeared to me so extremely small, probably on account of its black 
colour, that I almost doubted whether 1 should be able to find it again 
vritli an ordinaiy telescope from the plain of tbc Araxes. In the direc¬ 
tion towards the summit, a shorter but at the same time a steeper declivity 
than the one we had passed lay before us j and between this and the ex¬ 
treme summit there appeared to be only one small hill. After a short re¬ 
pose vve passed the first precipice, which was the steepest of all, by hewing 
out steps in the ruck, and after this the next elevation. But here, instead 
of seeing the ultimate goal of all our difficulties, immediately before us 
appeared a series of hills, which even concealed the summit from our 
sight. /I’his rather abated our courage, which had never yielded for 
a moment so long as we had all our difficulties iu view, and our strength, 
evbau^cd by the labour of bewiug the rock, seemed scarcely commen¬ 
surate with the attainment of the now invisible object of our wishes. 
But a review of what had been already accomplished and of that 
which might still remain to be done, the proximity of the series of pro¬ 
jecting elevations, and a glance at my brave companions, banished my 
fears, and w'e boldly advanced. Wc crossed two more bills, and the cold 
air of the summit blew towards us. 1 stepped from behind one of the 
glaciers, and the extreme cone of Ararat lay distinctly before my enrap¬ 
tured eyes. But one more effort was necessary. Only one other icy 
plain was to be ascended, and at a quarter past three on the 27th of 
September, O. S. 1829, wc stood on the summit of Mount Ararat!” 

Having thus happily accomplished liis fatiguing and perilous 
enterprise, our author's first wish and enjoyment was repose; he 
spread his cloak on the ground, and sittilig down contemplated 
the boundless but desolate prospect around him. He was on 
a sligiitly convex, almost circular, platform, about 200 Paris feet 
in diameter, which at the extremity declines pretty steeply on all 
sides, particularly towards the S. E. and N. E.; it was the silver 
crest of Ararat, composed of eternal ice, unbroken by a rock Of 
stone. Towards the east, the summit declined more gently thab 
in any other direction, and was connected by a hollow, likii^ise 
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covered with perpetual ice« with another rather lower summit, 
which by Mr. Federow*s trigonometrical measurement was found 
to be 187 toises distant from the principal summit. On account 
of the immense distances nothing could be seencdistinctly. The 
whole valley of the A raxes was covered with a grey mist through 
which Erivan and Sardarabad appeared as small dark spots; to 
the south were seen more distinctly the hills behind which lies 
Bayazeed; to the N. W. the ragged top of Alaghes, covered with 
vast masses of snow, probably an inaccessible summit; near to 
Ararat, especially to the S. E. and at a great distance tou'ards 
the west, are numerous small conical hills, which look like ex> 
tinct volcanoes ; to the E. S. E. was little Ararat, whoso bead did 
not appear like a cone, as it does from the plain, but like the top 
of a square truncated pyramid, with larger and smaller rocky 
elevations on the edges and in the middle; but what very much 
surprised Professor Parrot was to see a large portion of Lake 
Goktschai, which appeared in the N. E. like a beautiful shining 
dark blue patch, behind the lofty chain of mountains which 
encloses it on the south, and which is so high that he never could 
have believed he should have been able from the top of Ararat to 
see over its summit into the lake behind it. 

Mr. Parrot, having allowed himself time to enjoy this prospect, 
proceeded to observe his barometer, which he placed precisely 
in the middle of the summit. The mercury was no higher than 
inches of a line Paris measure, the temperature being 3-/^- below 
the freezing point of the centigrade thermometer. By compar¬ 
ing this observation with that which Mr. Federow made at the 
same time at the Convent of St. James, the elevation of the 
summit appears to be 10,272 Paris feet above the convent, and, 
adding to that the height of the latter, the top of Ararat is 
16,254 Paris feet, or nearly five wersts, above the level of the sea. 
While the Professor was engaged in his observations, the deacon 
planted the cross, not precisely on the sutninit, w'here it could 
not have been seen from the plain, as it was only five feet high, 
but on the N. E. edge, about thirty feet low'er than the centre of 
the summit. The Professor and his five companions, viz. the 
deacon, two Russian soldiers, and two Armenian peasants, having 
remained three-quarters of an hour on the summit, commenced 
their descent, which was very fatiguing; but they hastened, as 
the sun was going down, and before they reached the place where 
the great cross was erected, it had already sunk below the horizon. 

*'It was a glorious sight to behold the dark shadows which the 
tnountainS in the west cast upon the plain, and then the profound dark¬ 
ness which covered the veuleys, and gradually rose higher and higher 
on the aides of Anirat, whose icy summit was still illoimnated by the 
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beams of the setting son. But the shadon^s soon passed over that also, 
and would have covered our path with a gloom that would have ren¬ 
dered our desceut dangerous, had not the sacred lamp of night, oppor¬ 
tunely rising abo^ the eastern horizon, cheered us with its welcome 
beams.” 

Having passed the night on the same spot as on their ascent, 
where they found their companions, they arrived the next day at 
noon at the Convent of St. James, and on the following day, 
Sunday, the 28th of September, O. S., they offered their grateful 
thanksgiving to Heaven for the success of their arduous enter- 
prize, perhaps not far from the spot where ” Noah built an altar 
to the Lord.” 

Having thus brought our author to the conclusion of this main 
object of his journey, our readers will probably be surprised to 
hear that doubts were soon raised of his having really reached the 
summit. Many orthodox Armenians had expressed their doubt 
even before he left the country, and, it being afterwards publicly 
asserted by a man eminent in the scientific world that it was im¬ 
possible, the Professor found it expedient to request that all per¬ 
sons in that country who had taken part in the expedition might 
be examined upon oath, and he has inserted their depositions at 
full length, entirely confirming his statements. 

Besides the account of the ascent of Ararat, to which, as being 
the most important, we have confined our remarks and extracts, 
the work contains many interesting observations, especially on the 
geology of the country, illustrated by a map, and views of Mount 
Ararat, Scc. The second part contains some scientific observa¬ 
tions, measurements, S&c. Among these papers there is one ** On 
the Difference of Elevation fietween the Euxine and the Caspian, 
and the Connection that may have formerly existed between those 
two Seas,” from which, as the point has been considered by 
geologists as highly important, we extract a few particulars:— 

** Since the publication of the result of the barometrical measurement, 
which 1 undertook in the year 1811, with M. Engelhardt, on the north 
side of the Caucasus, between those two seas, it has been pretty generally 
taken for granted that the level of the Caspian is 300 Paris feet lower 
than that of the Euxine. But the more interesting this result has become 
to the science of physical geography, and the,more attention and confi¬ 
dence have been given to it by naturalists, the more important has every 
experiment become to us, the original authors, which seems either to 
confirni or to contradict this result.” 

The professor, having observed that some facts which he details 
had excited in his mind doubts of the correctness of hb fortper 
conclusions, thus proceeds:— 

“ I hoped that my journey to Mount Ararat would afford nth a fit 
opportunity for solving those doubts, by means of a barometrical survey 
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throQgfa the steppe north of the Caucasus^ along the banks of the river 
Manetsch, where the two seas are only between 500 and 600 worsts 

apart* 1 was assisted in my operation by Mr. Bebagei." 

<1 

Mr. Parrot details very minutely his proceedings on this occa¬ 
sion. He was not able to go the whole way to tlie Caspian, but 
he travelled more than half the way, and found his doubts much 
strengthened. He was therefore very desirous of visiting the 
country on bis return from Mount Ararat. The season was un¬ 
favourable ; but he obtained a great deal of interesting informa¬ 
tion, and surveyed a great extent of country, all the particulars of 
which he gives, and states the result, which we add in his own 
words:— 

** 1 cannot place less confidence in our measurements than in the 
survey of 1811, and must therefore consider the position which I formerly 
laid down, viz. that the Caspian is about 500 feet lower than thcEuxine, 
to be disproved, however flattering it might have been to me to be able 
to do the contrary. But what higher olgect can the naturalist, as such, 
ain» at than truth ? and what more important duty can he have with 
respect to the learned world, whose confidence and approbation he de¬ 
sires ?” 

In an Appendix Mr. Parrot informs us, that, after the Essay 
on the comparative height of the Caspian an<l Eiixine was printed, 
he had received letter from Baron Alexander von Humboldt; 
in which, considering several new facts and arguments on both 
sides of the question, be expresses a wish to see the matter piore 
thoroughly examined in a future treatise. Baron Von Humboldt 
himself in his journey through Southern Russia to the Caspian, 
made numerous barometrical observations, with his learned fellow- 
travellers, Messrs. Rose and Elirenberg, which, at least, do not 
indicate a lower elevation of the Caspian than the sea. These 
doubts are strongly confirmed by the results of the observations 
of other scientific travellers in those countries. But, notwith¬ 
standing these reasons, Mr. von Humboldt, considering the rigor¬ 
ous accuracy which is now justly demanded in such matters, 
thinks that the result of the survey of 1811, which makes the 
Caspian 300 feet below the Eiixiiie, ought not to be rejected, till 
another can be opposed to it which has higher claims to confi¬ 
dence. He therefore thfnks it necessary, if the new survey is to be 
opposed to that of l$l 1, that the Professor shall enter more fully 
into details, to show the value of the new operations compared 
with the former. Mr. Parrot enters into various reflections on 
the subject, and in the end is induced to infer that, in the opera¬ 
tions of the year 1811, there may have been some defect in one 
of the two barometrfrs; and, the measurement being also in the 
open air, at the mean temperature of 16® Reaumur^ on pur 
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journey outj and of 5° Reaumur on our return; if the second 
barometerj—that is, mine,—had a small portion of air in it, it must 
on the way out have been too lowland on the return too high, 
(and of this no nolice was taken in the calculations); and the ter* 
mination of the first survey, being the Caspian, would appear too 
low, and that of the second, being the Black Sea, too high. Three 
hundred feet divided among fifty stations requires only a constant 
error of of a line; and this might occur if the second baro¬ 
meter had a portion of air in it, which at one time was 6° R. 
above, and at another 5“ R. below, the temperature which was 
fixed upon as the mean difference of the two barometers.” Mr. 
Parrot is positively certain that there was no such defect in the 
barometers employed in his operations in iSoO. 

We might have extended our remarks by comparing Professor 
Parrot’s observations with the works of Chardin, Tourncfort, 
Moricr, Ker Porter, Kotzebue, Sir William Ouseley, and others; 
but as none of these ascended, nor, except Tournefort, made any 
serious attempt to ascend, the mountain, they can convey no in¬ 
formation on the point to which w'e have confined ourselves. We 
must add, to the honour of the Emperor Nicholas, that, on the 
return of the travellers, he ordered the whole of their expenses to 
be repaid, conferred on Professor Parrot the order of St. Anne, 
and gave to Mr. Federow the fine theodolite which he had used 
in his surveys, with a sum of money, and a diatflbnd ring to the 
JUger, whose zeal and activity had been of the greatest service. 

We liave lately received an account of an ascent of Mount 
Ararat in the middle of August, 1834, accomplished by a Mr. 
Antoiiomoff, a young man holding an office in Armenia, w'ho was 
induced to make the attcmpt*partly to satisfy his own curiosity, 
and partly out of regard for the reputation of Professor Panot; 
whose having actually reached the summit of the mountain is still 
obstinately denied, particularly by the inmates of the convent, 
who fancy that the truth would lower the opinion of the people 
with regard to the sanctity of their mountain. Mr. Antonomoffi 
succeeded in reaching the summit; the large cross set up by Mr. 
Parrot was nearly covered with snow; die smaller cross planted 
on the summit was not to be found, and was probably buried in 
the snow. One of his guides, who had also accompanied Mr. 
Parrot, showed him the spot where it had been set up. He asked 
some persons to look while he was at the top, and try if they could 
see him. On ids coming down, however, nobody would admit 
having seen him there; they all affirmed that to reach the summit 
was impossible; and though he and his guides agreed, the magia- 
trates of the village refused not only to give him a certificate of bis 
having ascended the mountain, but even of his guides havinl; de¬ 
clared that he bad done so. 
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Aet. IV .—Jvhann Keppler*s Leben und Wirken, naeh neuerlich 
anfgefundenen Manuscripten bearbeitet von G. L. C. Frei- 
heriii V. Breitschwert. (The Life and Labours of John 
Keppler, written from recently discovered Manuscripts by 
Baron von Breitschwert.) Stuttgart. Small 8vo. 

The author of this little work thus commences his preface:— 

Great men are in general not comprehended by their contemporaries, 
over whom they tower too much j nay, they are often persecuted on 
account of the prejudices which they trample down in their progress. 
It is a late posterity, which, finding what the great man discovered to be 
the truth, and enjoying the fruit of his toil, pays him the thanks due to 
his deserts.'* 

To these just and sensible observations, few, we should sup¬ 
pose, will refuse their assent, and perhaps there is nothing more 
consolatory to genius, nothing which more fully enables it to bear 
up against the scoffs and scorn, the opposition or the persecution, 
which it may encounter in its day, than the certainty that a pos¬ 
terity, even though a late one, will arise, whiefi will be just, 
which will recognize desert, and award to it its becoming meed of 
fame. Every day we see examples of this tardy justice, and the 
words of the indignant satirist— 

** See nations slowly rise, and, meanly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust !'* 

prove, without his designing it, that justice, here as elsewhere, 
though it may be slow, is sure. Another poet says,— 

'' What’s fame! a fancied life in other's breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en before our death ; 

Just wbat you hear you have, and wbat’s unknown, 

The same, my friend, if Tally's or your own." 

Enduring fame, then, it seems, in his eyes, is nothing; and the 
man who misses it in his lifetime never obtains it. Nothing can 
be more disheartening, but, fortunately, nothing is more untrue 
than this view of the case. Fame, though it may not yet have 
evinced its existence by outward acts, has begun to exist as soon 
as the actions which merit it have been performed j and the states¬ 
man, the philosopher,*the historian, the poet, may enter at once 
into the enjoyment of it. Though the voice of enmity, jealousy, 
and opposition be loud and overwhelming at the present, he is in 
hjs retirement cheered by the tone of the still small voice which 
com^ out of futurity, assuring him that the storm will pass away, 
and the sun shine forth which will call his good deeds into new 
idea be hears his name pronounced with favour and ap¬ 
probation by generations yet unborn; and this enjoyment of fu- 
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ture fame, though not of so tumultuous a nature, is. as real as that 
of fame actual and* present. Were this not so, should we ^nd so 
many instances «of men resigning pleasures, profits, and honours 
in pursuit of vi'liat .the poet regards as a mere phantom? But 
they are impelled by an instinct, ** that noblest instinct, love of 
lasting fame and if their deeds merit immortality, of a surety 
immortality will be theirs. 

These reflections rose so naturally in our mind after perusing 
this life of John Keppler,* that we could not refrain from giving 
utterance to them; for here we have an instance of a fame growing 
brighter and brighter with each succeeding age, and of a man 
consoling himself in poverty and persecution with the conscious¬ 
ness of a sincere love of the truth, and with the Arm conviction 
that his merits would be one time acknowledged. 

How little do we in general know of the great John Keppler! 
We are doubtless aware that he w'as the discoverer of the law 
wiiich regulates the motion of the planets round the sun, and of 
their orbits being ellipses; that he was astronomer to the emperor 
of Germany, and compiled from the observations of Tycho 
Brahe, the celebrated Rudolphine Tables; but who knows with 
any degree of accuracy the progress of his intellectual powers, the 
public and domestic difHculties that he bad to struggle against; 
who knows that he was persecuted by both Protestants and 
Catholics oil account of the purity and elevation of his ideas on 
religuiin; that in his capacity of astronomer royal he had to sub¬ 
mit to the drudgery of calculating nativities and announcing what 
comets portended, though he clearly saw the vanity of the astro- 
logic art; and Anally, how many are aware that, in the midst of 
his siiblimest contemplations, he had to devote a large portion of 
his time and labour to the defence of his aged mother against a 
charge of witchcraft? 

Without knowing these things, we never shall sufficiently un¬ 
derstand and admire the character of this great man, and many of 
them have been Arst set in a broad light in the volume before us. 
The author, the Baron von Breitschwert, happened, in bis capacity 
of examiner of the records at Wiirtemberg, to And, in a bundle of 
papers containing the proceedings agaiijst Keppler’s mother, a 
number of his letters td bis friend MUstiin, professor of mathema¬ 
tics at Tubingen, and a few to the Duke of Wurtemberg himself. 
He conceived tlie design of doing a tardy justice to the meraoiy 
of his great compatriot, and, as he expresses himself, ** by fusing 
the new which has tiecii discovered with what w‘as already known, 

* So lie spelt the name Mmaelf. In Latin he «tjrted hiin»elf Keplenia, aa Ian* 
ffiuace docs not admit of (he pp followed by a consonant. 
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to give a new and niore complete image of this great man, as far 
as possible, vrith his own words.’* The printed works to which he 
had recourse are, we may observe, most of them .scarce, and cer¬ 
tainly can be known to but a very small portion of his readers. 
He therefore may justly claim the praise of being the first to pre¬ 
sent John Keppler, as he was, to the world.* 

Keppler was born, in the year 1571. at a little village named 
Magstatt, about three miles from the town of Weil, in Wurtem- 
berg. His father, Heinrich Keppler, was the son of the burgo¬ 
master of Weil; his mother, Catherine, was the daughter of an inn¬ 
keeper of the village of Eiringcn, in the same neighbourhood. She 
brought her husband a fortune of ;3,000 gulden, which was treble 
what he was able to contribute to the menage. She was tho¬ 
roughly illiterate, and her temper was by no means particularly 
amiable, which was probably tlie reason that, soon after the birth 
of her first child, her husband left her, enlisted in the troops 
which were being raised in Wiirtemberg for the army of the Duke 
of Alba in the Netherlands, aud though a Protestant, fought 
against his brethren in the faitli—a circumstance, however, by no 
means uncommon in those days. Catherine soon followed him, 
leaving her child to the care of her parents, and in 1575 they 
both came back again. Heedless of King Solomon’s warning, 
Heinrich entered into suretyship, and lost nearly all he had. He 
then rented an inn somewhere in Baden; but either not finding 
this to answer, or finding his wife’s tongue not endurable, lu^went 
a-soldiering once more in the Austrian service, wdicn he fought a 
more legitimate fight than heretofore, namely, against tije Turks, 
and probably fell in battle, as he w'as never heard of more. 

The children of this ill-matched pair w’ere four in number, 
John, Christopher, Henry, and a daughter, named Margaret. 
John, who was the eldest, was a seven months’ child, and, pro¬ 
bably, in consequence of this, was always small and meagre of 
person. His temper united firmness and gentleness, and a strong 
afifectibti always subsisted between liini and his sister, who appears 
to have possessed similar estimable qiialities. His imagination 
was strong and his judgment acute—his heart was, as we shall 
see, affectionate—and jiiis temper at all times cheerful. 'I’be 
qualities of his mind fitted him for the high destination of extend¬ 
ing the bounds of human knowledge—those of his heart won him 
the affection and regard of all who had intercourse with him. 

To finish the family portraits, we will just inform our readers 


* Theire n a Life of Keppler in the Library of Useful Ktwwiedge ; but it ha# the 
fault of niUiog up Hit uccoutU of liis discovems with that of bis life, and is there¬ 
fore unattractive to ordinory readers. The points, moreover, to which we shall chiefly 
call the reader’s attcutiuo, are In it passed over in total silence. 
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diat Christopher, after having learned the mystery of tin-founding, 
went a-soldicriug,for a lime like his father, then came back* settled 
at Leonberg, worked at his trade,’and at the same time performed 
the oflfice of <!rill>serjeant in the local militia. The magistrates 
gave liim the character of an excellent tin-founder and a good 
citizen. He was a rough rude tradesman, as full of ignorance 
and prejudice as any master of the craft of his day. As to Henry, 
he was still more rugged and unmanageable; he ran away from 
school, enlisted, turned Papist, rose to the rank of serjeant in the 
imperial service, and came home at last, an invalid, with a whole 
pack of children at his heels. Such were the father and mother, 
brothers and sister, of the illustrious John Keppler. Somehow 
or another, one feels no small degree of pleasure in hading out 
little particulars of this kind concerning great men. They bring 
them at once down amongst us, and show that they were veritably 
of the same flesh and blood with ourselves. 

We will here advertise the reader, that us it is the man John 
Keppler, and not the philosopher, whom we intend to make 
known to him, wc feel ourselves relieved from the trammels of 
dignified language and philosophic profundity. We write for the 
many, not for the Herschclls, Whewells, and Airies; and, if we 
know anything of the many, they would rather have anecdotes and 
incidents than all the philosophy in the world, and if the style be 
somewhat familiar, they will esteem it no offence. 

John Keppler was put to school first at Elinundingen and then 
at Heonberg; but he was constantly taken away from it to be 
employed in rustic avocations, driving the plough or tending the 
cattle we may suppose, for 9 ur author docs not descend to parti¬ 
culars. His bodily strength not proving adequate to the toils of 
the field, and his progress in learning being rapid, it was resolved 
to breed iiim up to the church, just as a Scotch peasant, when 
heaven sends him a child of the sort, determines to make a dominie 
of him. Accordingly, having gotten the necessary preliminary in- 
truction at a couple of inferior theological academies, he was, in 
the year 1589, presented for admission in the theological class at 
the University of Tubingen, and be obtained the second place out 
of twenty-five. We may here observe that instruction was given 
gratis, at least in theology, at Tiibiiigen, ^hich now stood high in 
fame among the Lutheran Universities; for here were some of the 
most able and active champions of ti)e Lutheran doctrine of the 
omnipresence of the body of Christ, in the celebrated sacramental 
controversy. Here, for example, was the chancellor, J ac. Aujre^se, 
who had disputed for six .entire days against the Calvinis^ at 
>]auH>ronn, without eillier party, as we are assured, getting a 
hair’s-breadih nearer to the other. Whereupon, some time after. 
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said the Calvinist Elector Palatine to the Lutheran Duke of 
Wurtemberg, not unwisely, Were it not for the pride of the 
theologians, we might have come to as godly an agpeement about 
the chief article of the Christian doctrine as at Kilsbach, where 
there was no theologian present.” Here, too, M'as Jacob Heu- 
brand, a £irst>rate hair-splitter on this delicate point—a clever, 
sensible man, however, in other matters, for, in One of his sermons, 
directed against those who said that high-schools were of no use, 
he thus expressed himself:— 

Such thoughts come from the suggestion of Satan himself, who is 
an enemy to schools. If there were no high-schools, the stronger would 
put the weaker in a sack, and there would be no end of this till people 
ate one another up. Head-law, and not fist-law, must govern the world j 
but then men of learning do not grow on the trees, so that one has only 
to shake them down, and, with reverence be it spoken, put a pair of 
boots below for them to fall into.” 

We will not follow our author through his review of the lumi¬ 
naries who shed their light on Tiibingen at the time when he, 
who W'as to be the brightest star of his country, first made his 
appearance at it. One, however, must not be passed over in 
silence—this was Michael Miistlin, the professor of mathematics, 
Keppler’s instructor and future friend. Mastlin, though obliged 
to teach the Ptolemaic astronomy, did not conceal from his pupils 
the systems of Tycho and Copernicus, which last he himself 
regarded as the truth, and to which, our author assures us, he, was 
the means of converting the great Galileo, in a journey which he 
made to Italy. It is pleasing to see the proofs of the mutual 
esteem and affection which at all times subsisted between the 
master and pupil. When, long after Keppler had quitted Tu¬ 
bingen, MUstliu highly commended one of his works, he wrote 
to him: 

" Dearest master, thou art the spring-head of the stream which fruc¬ 
tifies my fields.’*—“ If one day teaches the other,” replied Mastlin, 
** why should not we elders praise the works of our juniors, as we wish 
to be esteemed by them. It is by the descendants, and not by the an¬ 
cestors, that arts and sciences rise to their summit.” 

Keppler, who was (^estined to be a priest in the temple of 
nature, soon found that there was no place for him in the church 
of Wurtemburg, He would think for himself. ‘*I honour,” said 
he, in the three professions of Christianity what I find in them 
agreeii^ with the ^ord of God; but I protest as well against new 
dw^riim as against old heresies.** Unfortunately, many of the 
|M>tnts on which theologians lay great stress are anything but mat¬ 
ters of strict demonstration, and those who will think for them¬ 
selves may not be so lucky as to find the evidence on which they 
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Jest perfectly convincing. So it was with Keppler; he stumbled 
at the omnipresence of Christas body, the doctrine in highest 
favour then at Tubingen. He wrote a Latin poem agmnst it, and 
also a treatise* and the consequence was, that, when he had com¬ 
pleted his studies, he got for a testimonium that he had distin¬ 
guished himself by his oratorical talents, but was considered unfit 
to be a fellow-labourer in the church of Wiirtemberg. 

Let us hear Keppler’s sentiments in his own words in a letter 
to one of the professors, the mild and amiable HafenrefFer. 

“ My dctermipition is to follow no human guide but only the Holy 
Scriptures, to weigh well the connection of every passage, to develop its 
meaning from what precedes and follows, to compare several passages of 
the same apostle with one another, then with passages of another apostle, 
finally with the words of Christ himself. I feel the power of antiquity 
within my bosom. You are wrong in suspecting me of Calvinism. 1 
would do nothing to justify Calvin, who is a modern, if antiquity did 
not convince me of it. But antiquity convinces me. when ye are doubt¬ 
ful whether this or that father has erred or not in this or that place, 
when ye take from his words their usual meaning, when ye set nothing 
against the sense which is favourable to the Jesuits and Calvinists, but 
that inference, invented by Luther, and farther embellished by Jacob 
Andreas and others, from God’s omnipresence and union with the flesh 
of the omnipresence of Christ’s body. The pride of man is such that 
no one will confess that he has erred, still less when he has for a 
pretext the defence of the honour of a place, an order, a book, a prince. 
>Vbat stands more in the way of the Romish see than that this see will 
liaive the appearance of infallibility ? But this one word of Paul takes 
from me all these delusions—* Every work shall he made manifest, and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.* 

Again, he writes to the’mayor of Baden : 

“ The evil which oppresses Germany arises chiefly from the pride of 
some divines, W'ho would rather rule than teach. Certain doctors, who 
have been called to the office of teaching, wishing to he bishops, seek iu 
their untimely zeal to turn everything upside down, and mislead their 
princes to overhasty steps. The spirit of unity and mututd love is 
wanting.” 

To .John Pistorius, a prelate who had gone over to the church 
of Home, and who wrote to him, telling him he was dangerously 
ill, and talking of the vanities of this world, Keppler in his answer 
says,— 

“ You will bear me witness, on that great day, that I never had any 
personal hatred against the pope and the priests, but only zeal for God 
and his institutions, while I remain id that freedom In which God caused 
me to be born. Among the vanities of this world I reckon the spirit of 
persecution which prevails in every religious party—the idea (hat each 
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of them has, that their cause is the cause of God—they alone possess a 
right to happiness—the presumption of the theologians that they have 
the right to interpret Scripture, and that one must blindly believe them 
even when their interpretations run contrary to reason—finally, the 
temerity with which they damn all those who make use of their evangelic 
liberty, ’ 

" You know nothing about theology—I will not enter into these matters 
with you,” was the reply of Pistorius. 

" I have read your Ephemerides—I see into yoiir pure soul—I know 
from what sentiments it flows when you laugh at the janglings and the 
smoke which the theologians make, but others judge not so. They abuse 
you as a self-seeker, a hypocrite, a heretic, and an atheist,” wrote Schel- 
lenberg to him one time nom Tubingen. 

Such then were the rational and enlightened views of Kcppler 
on the subject of religion in the sixteenth century, and in the 
twenty-setond year of his age. Throughout life he held and ex¬ 
pressed the same sentiments; his piety and his charity never 
failed ; through nature he looked up to nature’s God, and Chris¬ 
tianity may number him among the best and the sinccrust of her 
members. 

All chances of an establishment iu the church being over, 
Keppler was glad to accept an invitation from the states of Styria 
to become teacher of mathematics and ethics at the Gymnasium 
of GrUtz. For the Archduke Charles of Austria, whose patri¬ 
mony Styria, Carintliia, and Carniola were, having given liberty 
of conscience to his dynasts and knights, the consequence was 
that the greater part of them were become Lutherans, and they 
usually applied to Wurtemberg for pastors and teachers. Keppler 
exercised no choice ia the matter. 

A hidden destiny,” says he, "impels one man to this, another to 
that calling, that they may be convinced that they arc under the guidance 
of Divine Providence. When I was old enough to taste the sweets of 
philosophy, I embraced ail parts of it with great avidity, without apply¬ 
ing myself particularly to astronomy. Brought up at the expense of the 
Duke of Wiirteraberg, I had resolved to go whithersoever I should be 
sent, whilst others hesitated out of love for home. An astronomical 
place first offered itself, into which 1 was, as one may say, thrust 
through the high character of my instructors. It was not the distance 
,of the place that terrified me, but the unexjiceted nature of the invita¬ 
tion, and roy little knowledge of this branch of philosophy, I went 
furnished rather with capabilities for than with a knowledge of this 
science, and only under the express condition that 1 did not renounce 
my right to another course of life which might appear to me more bril¬ 
liant.” 

Keppler, observe, was not tM'o-and-twenty years of age when 
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be went to Griitz, and he had no patrimony and few prospects. 
How strong must have been his secret anticipation of future 
fame! 

At Gratz Kc^pler had to act both as astronomer and astrologer. 
Of this last occupation we will say nothing at present, as we may 
soon have occasion to speak more fully of it; as astronomer bis 
first task was the drawing up of the Slyrian calendar for the year 
1504. As luck would have it, this only served to add fuel to the 
flames of the wrath of the WiirteDiberg divines, for the Gregorian 
reformed calendar was in use in Styria, and that was the work of a 
pope, and never since the world was created was the timeo Da- 
mos et dona ferenles in fuller operation than at this very time. 
Keppler, who, as we have seen, had no antipathy to popes as such, 
and was willing to take the good without asking whence it came, 
gladly employed the better measure of time. Not so the sages 
of Tubingen: and it is really worth while to read their sentiments 
on tills matter. The academic senate thus addressed Duke 
Louis ill the year 1583. 

A Christian, sensible, and good-hearted governor knows, that, in 
refonnations of this kind, he should take counsel of the ministers of the 
church. As long as the kings of Judah followed the counsel of the 
prophets and other highly enlightened ministers of the church, they ruled 
laudably and well-pleasing unto God. It is only when the temporal 
power is in a member of the true church of God that it has authority, 
with the counsel of the ministers of the church, to change the outward 
cerwnonies of the church.” 

As the emperor holds the pope to be the vicar of Christ on earth, it 
is not to be wondered at that he has introduced his calendar into his 
hereditary dominions, and sent it to the estates of the Roman empire. 
Julius Ciesar had not members of hiS empire who were lords and rulers 
themselves, like the estates of the present Roman empire. The imperial 
majesty knows how to recollect itself, and, in its letter to the estates, 
merely gives them to understand that their accommodating themselves 
to this wmrk will give the highest satisfaction. But the new Calendar 
lias manifestly been devised for the furtherance of the idolatrous popish 
system, and we justly hold the pope to be a cruel, devouring bear-n'utf,* 
If we adopt Lis calendar, wc must go into the cliurcli when he rings 
for us. Shall we have fellowship with Antichrist ?—and what concord 
is there between Christ and Belial} Should he succeed, through the 
imperial authority, in fastening his caleiulaA* about our necks, he would 
bring the cord in such a way about our horns that we could no longer 
defend ourselves against bis tyranny in the church of God. The pope * 
hereby grasps also at the electoral bats of the princes of the empire. 
If the new calendar be not generally adopted, the world will not go to 


* Bar-toolf, perhaps it should be wUr-wolf', the war-woif or luan-vrolf of piopoiaT 
saperstitioQ. * 
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ruin on that account. Summer will not come sooner or later if the vernal 
equinox should be set a few days farther back or forward in the calen¬ 
dar j no peasant will be so simple as, on account of the calendar, to send 
out his reapers at Whitsuntide, or the gatherers intp his vineyard at 
St. James’s Day. These are merely the pretexts of people who stroke 
the fox-tail of the pope, and would not be thought to do so. Satan is 
driven out of the Christian church; we will not let him slip in again 
through his representative, the pope.’' 

Poor MUstlin, nolens volenSy had to write against the Gregorian 
calendar, but he had the fate of his predecessor, Apian, before his 
eyes, who, because he would not W'ithout any reservation fall down 
and worship the iroage which the Wiirternberg theologians had 
set up, was turned out of his situation and left to starve. Kep- 
pler himself, by the way, was indebted to the Catholics alone lor 
the means of living. Mastlin, like a lawyer, wrote with great 
apparent bitterness against some trifling defects in the Gregorian 
calendar. Keppler, who knew W'hy he had done so, wrote to him 
as follows: 

W'bat is the one half of Germany at ? How long will it reniain 
separate from the other half of the empire, and from the whole continent 
of Europe ? For these l.'iO years astronomy has been calling for the im¬ 
provement of the calendar. Shall we forbid it? How long shall we wait ? 
Mayhap till a Dms exmachina enlightens the evangelic rulers. Various 
amendments have been proposed, still that which the pope has introduced 
is the best. But, even if one should discover a better, it cannot be 
brought into use without causing some disorder after this has once been 
in operation. It is sufficient for the next centuries; we will not make 
ourselves uneasy about the more distant ones. Unifornuty in the com¬ 
putation of time is one of the ornaments of the political state. I think 
we have proved sufficiently to the pope that we can keep to the old time 
for our festivals} it were time now to correct what be has corrected. 
We shall not always enjoy the mildness and lenity of an emperor Rudolf. 
The evangelic princes inquire of their mathematicians; the emperor 
puts forth a merely political edict j so it is not the pope’s bull, but the 
advice of his mathematicians which he sanctions. It is a disgrace for 
Germany to be alone without that correction which the sciences desire.’ 

Long enough, however, was it before common sense could 
assert its rights in Germany; and even in our own country this 
paltry, contemptible prejudice continued to exercise dominion till 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Making every allowance 
•for the times, the state o( opinion, and other circumstances, it is 
impossible to view these Wiirtemburg popes with any feeling but 
that of aversion and disgust. They ejected Apian to die of want; 
they, as far as in them lay, destroyed the prospects of Keppler for 
life; and all because ibey would not yield implicit faith to their 
^ tramubslantiatiofi^ for surely it was nothing better; at the time 
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that they denounced the adoption of a correction of the calendar 
because it came fr.om Rome. One might be almost ill-natured 
enough to say, that their real apprehension was, that they should 
lose their power if they suffered men to think for themselves on 
any subject. One of the happiest circumstances of the present 
times is this, that the Protestant-clergy throughout Europe have 
seen their proper sphere, and have ceased to arrogate to them¬ 
selves authority in matters that do not concern them. 

Keppler was soon to give the theologians more matter to cogi¬ 
tate on, by the additional proofs which he began to bring forward 
of the truth of that heresy, the Copernican system of the world. 
Having discovered some remarkable analogies between the live 
regular bodies which may be inscribed in a sphere and the spaces 
between the planets, he laid his discovery, under the title of Pro- 
droraus, before the senate of the University of TUbingen. JVlast- 
lin was directed to examine and report on it. His words were— 

** The matter is so new that it has never yet come into the mind of 
any one, and so ingeniously developed that it is well deserving of being 
made known to the learned. Who ever yet conceived the thought, or 
ventured to attempt to prove d priori the number, the order, and the 
magnitude of the celestial spheres, and to draw forth the cause as it were 
from the secret counsels of God ? This has Keppler undertaken, and 
happily accomplished. He is the first who has conceived that the dis¬ 
tances of the planets from each other are determined by the five regular 
bodies. By this all appears in such suitable order and perfect connec¬ 
tion, ihat the smallest alteration could not be made without causing the 
downfall of the whole. Keppler has shown himself to be one of the 
most learned and acute of men.” 

Differ and damn one another as the Popish and Protestant 
churches might on other points, they were agreed on that of re¬ 
garding the Bible as a system of physics, in whose correctness all 
were bound to acquiesce. The Bible said that the sun stood 
still y and Copernicus, and now Keppler, said that it moved. 
The senate would, therefore, in all probability, have made short 
work with the Prodromus, had not Keppler prudently secured 
beforehand the prince’s favour. They therefore contented them¬ 
selves with making Hafenreffer write to warn him. 

“ God forbid,” said he, “ that you should* endeavour to bring your 
hypothesis openly into argument with the Holy Scripture. I require of 
you to treat the subject merely as a mathematician, and to leave the 
peace of the church undisturbed. But whither is my pen, or rather my 
brotherly love to you, leading me V* 

These were surely hard times, when even physical truths cpuld 
not be announced without peril. Yet, even as a theologiaqf,JhQW 
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high was Keppler devated above the doctors at Tubingen, and 
how they must have stared at such language as this in his reply! 

'' The Bible speaks to men of things belonging to heman life ns men 
are used to speak of them. It is no manual or optics or of astronomy, it 
has a higher object in view. It is a culpable misuse of it to seek in it 
for answers on worldly things. Joshua wished for the day to be length* 
ened. God hearkened to his wish—'How ? This is not to be inquired 
after here.” 

To Mastlin he wrote— 

" What is to be done ? I think we should imitate the Pythagoreans, 
communicate our discoveries pnVflfiw*, and be silent in public, that we 
may not die of hunger. I will make you no enemies on my account. 
The guardians of the Holy Scriptures make an elephant of a gnat. To 
avoid the hatred against novelty, I represented my discovery to the rector 
of the university as a thing alremly observed by the ancients} but he 
made its antiquity a greater charge against it than he could have made of 
its novelty.’* 

It may be asked how it fared with Copernicus, who was a 
canon of the Church of Frauenburg, in East Prussia? Coper¬ 
nicus then dedicated his work to Pope Paul III., and he, luckily 
perhaps for himself, died in 1543, tlie very year he gave it to the 
light. But it was soon assailed on all hands by astronomers, 
philosophers and theologians. Even Bacon pronounced, that 
** though Copernicus’ opinion of the system of the earth cannot 
be refuted on astronomical principles, on the principles of patu- 
ral philosophy, rightly laid dou'ii, it can;” and in 1(}16 a decree 
of the sacred college at Rome suspended it till it should be cleared 
from heresies. Kepplcr’s work, however, was printed at Tubin¬ 
gen in 151)6, with a preface and an appendix from the pen of 
Mastlin, who congratulated the age on the work and the author, 
and in the spirit of prophecy expressed his conviction that they 
should soon see the whole system of astronomy unfolded. 

The following passage from it will show the elevation of Kep- 
pler’s mind 

** As men enjoy dainties at tbe dessert, so do wise souls gain a taste 
for heavenly things when they ascend from their college to the univcise 
and there look around them. Ue who has discerned the frailty of hu¬ 
man affairs will aspire heavenward from earth. 

Happy! to whom this first was given to sec, 

O happy souls! who did to heaven ascend ! 

He will begin to set less value on what once appeared to him the most 
excellent. He will esteem God’s works above all things, aud in the 
contempl^icm of thMn he will find a pure enjoyment. Great Ai-tist of 
the wodd 1 1 look with wonder on the works of thy hands, constructed 
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after five remlar forms, and in the midst the sun, the dispettset* light 
and life. 1 see the moon and stars, strewn over the infinite field of 
space. Father of tb^ world ! what moved thee thus to exalt a poor, weak, 
little creature of earth so high that he stands in light a far-ruUng king, 
almost a God, for he thinks thy thoughts after thee !” 

A passage more sublime" than this is not perhaps to be found 
in the whole compass of philosophic literature! But Keppler^s 
soul was filled with harmony, and his .spirit rejoiced in pious me¬ 
ditation ; and if there be any thing that has the power of raising 
the soul from earth to heaven, causing it to cast away every low 
and trivial thought, and feel itself now' an atom, now a God, it is 
the contemplation of the celestial bodies as they glide through 
the regions of eternal space in obedience to the laws of unerring 
wisdom. 

Keppler sent copies of his work to all the great philosophers 
of the time. The answers which he received were most flatter¬ 
ing, particularly that of Galileo. “ I congratulate myself,” said the 
great Florentine, in having found in you an associate in the 
search after trutii, a friend of that truth to which 1 am attached. 
Thoiigli Copernicus has acquired everlasting fame, yet he appears 
nought to an infinite crowd—so great is the number of the igno¬ 
rant.” He requested some njorc copies, and continued through 
life in intimate relation with the German astronomer. We men¬ 
tion this, as it has been asserted that Galileo thought lightly of 
him. • 

Tycho Brahe also praised the work, and expressed his wish 
that Keppler would join him at Prague, whither he was about to 
remove, and making use of his observations made during a course 
of thirty-five years, do for his system the same that he had done 
for that of Copernicus, from which it diflered but little. Kep¬ 
pler wrote on the margin of Tycho’s letter, “ Every one loves 
himselfbut the hopes of having the use of Tycho’s superior 
instruments was a strong inducement, as his own were indeed 
but very indifferent. What W'oulct the Troughlons and Hoilonds 
say to the following description given by him to a person who 
inquired w'hat instruments he used ? 

“ They are out of the same workshop from virhich the huts of our 
first parents came. I am content with a very simple instrument, which 
does not err more than half a degree either way, and even if I were not 
content with it, I must still do without a more choice one. 1 will de¬ 
scribe it. Ye friends who may see it do not laugh. As I had no other 
materials than wood, and all kinds of wood swell, I prepared an instru¬ 
ment whose sides must be kept in equal condition by their length, tba« 
is to say, a right-angled triangle of fi, 8, and 10 fee^ I hang tbif 
triangle up by its right angle, ^ let fall from it a thread wiffi a {dtun* 
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laet {perpendihelji divided the 10>foot side into the smallest parts, and 
stuck small quills (pmmlae) in one of the sides about the right-angle. 
I let the triangle hang freely by the cord by which it is suspended, and 
by a small Aveigbt keep it steady till the star is sedh through the holes 
of the quills (pinnu/ce foramina). This is my whole apparatus. I can 
easily wish for more accurate instruments, but I know not how and by 
what means they are to be got. With the aid of a mason and a Praxi¬ 
teles, I eould construct exceedingly neat and useful ones. For observing 
the sun, one cannot wish for any thing better than an aperture in the 
top of a tower and a shadowed place beneath it; for when the round 
sun-beam falls obliquely on a plane it forms an ellipse, from whose long 
and short diameters 1 will deduce more than with the aid of all the 
quadrants, astrolabes, &c. in the world.” 

Such was Keppler’s transit-instrument. “ Three pieces of wood 
set in a triangle,’' says a German writer, were the magic instru¬ 
ments wherewith Keppler drew from the muse Urania secrets 
unknown to all antiquity, and on which the whole of modern 
astronomy rests.” When we remind the reader that this appara¬ 
tus was liable to be moved by every, even the smallest, breath of 
air, and that therefore operations had to be repeated over and 
over; that Keppler’s sight was naturally weak; that there were 
no logarithms or calculus and little algebra in those days, must 
we not wonder at the genius, the skill, and the perseverance of 
him who founded the modern astronomy? 

Keppler about this time paid his addresses to Barbara Muller, 
a lady of one of the noble Protestant families in Styria. She was 
handsome and young, (only twenty-three,) though Keppler was 
her third husband; the first had died early, and she had divorced 
the second. To obtain her hand, he had to prove his nobility, 
and as it took some time to procure the necessary documents, the 
lady was very near changing her mind. Marry, however, they 
did; and, what with her own fortune and what she expected from 
her parents, our astronomer reckoned that he should be able to 
live at his ease, devoted solely to his studies. 

But Keppler, like so many others, reckoned without his host. 
Ferdinand, Duke of Styria, who had been a minor, was now of 
age, and was about to take the reins into his own hands. His 
mother had had him brought up at Ingoldstadt, by the Jesuits, in 
all the charity and tolerance which distinguished those champions 
of popery; and the hopeful prince had just concluded a pilgrim¬ 
age to Loretto, in which he had sworn to the Virgin Mary that 
he would be her generalissimo, and pluck heresy by the roots out 
of his hereditary dominions. The Protestants meanwhile, as 
Keppler tella yta, and as to do them justice they were but too apt 
to do, irritated the Papists by invectives from the pulpit, and by 
prints ridiculing the pope. Ferdinand, declaring that the peace 
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had been broken on their side, ordered them to abandon their 
teachers within fourteen days, and this was succeeded by an order, 
on the 17th September, to quit the town where they were before 
sun-set. By the advice of their chiefs, the Protestants retired to 
the frontiers of Hungary and Croatia. In the course of a month, 
Keppler, whom the duke’s ministry, Jesuits by the way, cstehmed 
and admired, received orders to return. But his situation was 
unpleasant, as appears from his letter to Mastlin, in the fol¬ 
lowing August. 

“ I am subject to so many hardships here that I must think of a 
" change of place; 1 cannot devote myself to the service of the Church, 
for with niy sentiments 1 could not suffer any greater pain than that of 
being obliged to take part in the disputes of theologians. 1 believe I 
am not unworthy of a place in the faculty of philosophy, but it appears 
that I have enemies who oppose me. The citizens here are accused of 
high treason, that there may be a pretext for robbing them. Whoever 
reads Luther’s Bible is guilty of treason and loses his goods. My salary 
is paid me more out of pity than from any good that is expected from 
me. Should I have any chance of a situation if I were to go to 
Tubingen ? ” 

Three months Inter he wrote to him again; 

I am grieved beyond measure at not getting an answer from you. 
Gabelkofcr, whom the states sent to Prague, has been put to the tor¬ 
ture, the secretary of the states has been thrown into prison, the temples 
which were built a few years ago have been pulled down, the citizens 
fallen t]n by armed men. I seek refuge in your counsel.*’ 

Would it be believed that the state of their illustrious country- 
man, suffering for his faith, had no effect on the theologians of 
Tubingen, nay, that their bitterness was sucli that MUstlin had 
not the heart to inform his friend of it? But such they were ; no 
merit could efface the denial of the omnipresence of Christ’s 
body. On the other hand, we have an instance here how his¬ 
toric truth is frequently suppressed. No one knew that the Pro¬ 
testants of Styria had been persecuted; Schiller says, that Ferdi¬ 
nand suppressed the Protestant worship in that country without 
noise, nay, one may say, without cruelty.’^ These newly-discovered 
letters of Keppler, we apprehend, tell a very different story, and 
of their truth there can be no doubt. 

The Jesuits who w'ere about Ferdinand were exceedingly 
anxious to win suck a man as Keppler over to the Church of 
Borne. The Holy See bad given them permission to authoriae 
eminent persons to live in the open profession of heresy, provided 
they were secretly reconciled to the Church; and they thought, by 
taking advantage of Keppler’s enthusiasm for astronomy, and 
holding forth a prospect of bis being enabled to devote his whole 
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time to it, to induce him to abandon his faith. But Keppler’s 
. faith hung not so loosely about him; it was a portion of his very 
being; to renounce it was beyond his power. No hopes appear¬ 
ing of his becoming a convert, he was ordered ^o let or sell his 
property, and to quit the country within forty-live days. He let 
his lands at, of course, a very low rent, a tenth of which was de¬ 
manded by the government, and removed from Styria. 

Heaven seemed disposed to reward him for thus suffering for 
conscience sake. Just at this time Tycho w'as cqme to Prague, 
and he represented to the Emperor liudoif that t^^ task which 
had been committed to him of improving Copernicua's Astrono¬ 
mical Tables would be accomplished better ^nd quicker if lie 
were to invite Keppler to spend some ypars at the observatory. 
The emperor yielded a ready consent, §nd Keppler was sqiPK)^ ql; 
Prague, then the refuge of the sciences. But great as 
pleasure which the prospect of using Tycho’s instrumeii;i^j|;aye 
him, it W'as sadly diminished by the view of the shatter^ finances 
and the astrological fancies of the generous well-meaning emperor, 
and tlie excessive pride of Tycho. Keppler tlma wrote to 
Mastlin; , , , 

" I have found every thing uncertain here. Tycho is a man with 
whom no one can live without exposing himself to the greatest insults. 
The appointments are brilliant, but one can hardly squeeze out one 
half of them. 1 am thinking of taking to medicine, perhaps then you 
would give me some small situation. I could never have believed that 
joy would increase in proportion as persecution augmented. Bence 
we may sec bow easy it is to die for religion; I mix the sweet with 
the bitter. A few months ago I w'rote on the action of light; I also 
observed the last eclipse of the sun.” 

No answer came, and he was forced to submit to the haughti¬ 
ness of Tycho, from whom he differed totally in liis ideas of 
astronomy. He even had to receive his salary through him. 

“ I cannot express to thee how melancholy thy letter has made me,” 
wrote he to Mastlin, who bad written to say how little hopes there were 
at Tubingen for him, 1 know not if I shall ever recover; they fear 
that my tertian may end in a consumption. My wife too is sick, and I 
feel as much for her as for myself. 1 stand in need of consolation, 1 
earnestly pray thee if tlics'c should be any place vacant in your univer¬ 
sity to get it for me. Believe me, that several Styrian nobles would 
come to Tubingen if I w'crc there. I cannot recollect what it w'as that 
induced me to write to thee some time ago what thou speakest of (i. e, 
his becoming a physician) ; I pray thee send me back that letter. Every 
observation made at the Imperial Observatory is a confutation of the 
Tychonic and a confirmation of the Copernican system. The more 
Tycho is annoyed at it, the more rejoiced am I; be thinks an error of a 
few minutes sltould be excused in his system.” 
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It is almost amusing thus to obsorve the enthusiasm ^ scienoe 
breaking out, and shame arising at the recollection of having in a 
moment of dej>ression meditated aii inglorious retreat. But 
Keppler’s was no extraordinary case; and we fancy there is no 
man of a similar temperament devoted to literature or science, 
and unblessed with a sufficiency of this world's goods, who has 
not a hundred times in his life acted just as he did. To proceed, 
he and Tycho never could go on together, and Keppler’s wife at 
last brought matters to an extremity. While her husbatid was 
away in Styria, looking after their property, this high-born dame, 
proud as the noble Dane himself, incensed at having to apply to 
him for money for her housekeeping, roused Kcppler to write 
him a letter of reproach; but a friend interfered and Keppler 
apologised, and an apparent reconciliation was effected. Six 
months after, however, (October 24 , l60l,) Tycho died, and 
Keppler was appointed his successor. He asked but 1500 
gulden a year, though he had to pay his assistants, and Tycho 
had bad 3000 gold gulden. Even this moderate sum he found it 
difficult to obtain. 

I stand whole days,” says he, in the ante-chamber, and am nought 
for study. 1 keep up my spirits, however, with the thought that 1 serve, 
not the emperor alone, but the whole human race ; that I am labouring 
not merely for the present generation, but for posterity. If God stands 
by me and looks to the victuals, 1 hope to perform something yet.” 

Tl.iis is the feeling, this the way of thinking, that enables a man 
to rise superior to all impediments, and opens to iiini the portals 
of the temple of everlasting fame. Never without it would 
Keppler have made his discoveries. He who has it not may be 
assured that his mind is not of the highest order. 

It was iiow' that Keppler really began to make discoveries. 
He selected the planet Mars as the chief object of his observa¬ 
tion, and follow'ed him through all parts of his orbit. He wished 
greatly to be enabled to compare Tycho's observations with his 
own; but Tycho’s heirs refused to allow him, and on his applying 
to the emperor, they said that he only wanted them for the useless 
speculatiom in which he w'asted the time that he should have de¬ 
voted to improving the Astronomical Tables. The emperor was 
induced to direct Longomontanus, the astronomer, a pupil and 
follower of Tycho, to demand an account of what he had been 
doing for the last hve years. No small portion of the insolence 
of office was exhibited by the commissioner, and his letter was 
conceived in the coarsest terms. 

“ I will answer you as a friend,” was Keppler’s reply. ** I acknow¬ 
ledge that 1 have occupied myself for the last five years, more than the 
half of which, however, I was obliged to spend in scdicitadons at court. 
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cliiefiy with phjrsical* spaiciJ^tioDs. For I believe that astronomy and 
physics are so close!;^ cbnifeclted together^, that the one cannot be per¬ 
fected without the other. Hypotheses which are not founded in nature 
please me not. You call these speculations the dung-pits of Augeas. 
Fair words, doubtless \ You make merry at my oval orbits of the 
planets. 1 can set against these certain notions of the ancients, which have 
been revived by Tycho, and which are a hundred times more absurd.'* 

Ke^pler, however, triumphed; Tycho*s papers were confided 
to him, and in l609 appeared his Astronoipia Nova, which con¬ 
tained hiatwagre^t discoveries of the elliptic orbits of the planets, 
and of their describing in them equal spaces in equal times. The 
whole vjrorid was soon filled with his fame, and, as perhaps the 
higiiest honour, it may be mentioned, that Galileo gave lectures on 
Keppler’s new astronomy at Pavia. The discoveries of Jupiter’s 
satellites,, the phases of Venus, and the ring of Saturn, by this 
great man, came in confirmation of the new astronomy, but he 
had even more wilful ignorance to contend with than Keppler, to 
whom be thus wrote:— 

« Thou art almost the only person who gives full credit to my asser¬ 
tions. When 1 wai^ted to diow the professors at the Gymnasium of 
Florence the four satellites of Jupiter with my telescope, they would 
not look at either them or the telescope; they shut their eyes against the 
light of truth. This sort of men think that we should not look for any 
truth in nature, but only in the comparing of tKc text —these are their 
words. Neither giants nor pygmies can fight against Jupiter. What 
is to be done } Sfaa|l we do like Democritus, or like HeraclituI 1 1 
think we should laugh at the uncommon stupidity of the rabble. How 
thou wouldst have laughed, if thou bacht heard how the first among 
them strove, in presence of the duke, to puli the new planets down from 
heaven, now with logical arguments, now with magical incantations.’* 

Hard indeed was the struggle which true Philosophy had to 
make, not merely against absurd theology, but against that false 
science which had presumed to take her name, and to eject her 
from her lawful heritage. 

We will now take a view of Keppler as an astrologer, for such 
of necessity was the astronomer-royal of those days. Here too 
his views were as sound as they were in theology. Even when 
he published his first £(fhemertdes at GrUtz, he saw and expressed 
his conviction of the futifity of that would-be science. In the 
letter that accompanied the copy which he sent to Professor 
Gerlach he wrote; ** 1 hdow that you are engaged in matters of 
too much importance tp have leisure to read goodfor’-nothing 
conjectures,** It is curious enough too, that two of bis conjec¬ 
tures in these very Ephemerides should turn out prophecies, viz. 
«n insurrection of the peasantry in Austria, and a winter of ex« 
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treme severity. To awake in the mind of his readers a feeling 
of the beauty and majesty of nature was the object of most of his 
prognostications; to this he afterwards united an effort to give 
a correct mode of thinking on political and theological matters. 
When some one wrote to ask the meaning of a passage in his 
Ephemerldes, he replied— 

I have purposely ascribed the meanest things to the fiery trigon in 
order to wake people laugh, and to give wholesome admonitions which 
I dare not speak openly. In the passage which you ask about, I meant 
to say, so long as those who maintained freedom of conscience werfe 
closely united, they were powerful j but as soon as the fear of the Catho¬ 
lics ceased among them, they began to contend among themselves, and 
thus become more easy to overcome.” 

“ Astrology is not worth spending one's time on, but people 
have a notion that it is requisite in a mathematician,’* is another 
of Jiis expressions of contempt on this subject. But he was 
obliged to interpret for the emperor every appearance in the 
heavens, or he would have lost the use of the imperial observatory 
for his astronomy. This he gave the public very slily to under¬ 
stand in a work which he named Tertius Interviniens. “ Ye over¬ 
wise philosophers, ye censure this daughter of astronomy beyond 
her deserts. Know you not then that she must support her mother 
by her charms. How many would be in a condition to devote 
themselves to astronomy if men did not entertain hopes of read¬ 
ing ihe future in the heavens?” As in a conjectural art he who 
has most sense and knowledge will make the best guesses, wc 
need not be surprised to find the reputation of the court-astro¬ 
loger eclipsing tliat of every brother of the art in public estima¬ 
tion, and whenever any thing extraordinary appeared in the sky 
there was no contenting the people till he had given judgment on 
it. lie was tormented too with applications to cast nativities ; 
even Miistlin sent him the horoscope of his new-born daughter, 
and Prince Julius of Medici, who, when he was at Vienna, pro¬ 
cured him the payment of his arrears of salary, requested a simi¬ 
lar favour of him. These were applications to which he could 
not refuse attention, so he treated the matter in as light and 
jocular a manner as he could. In other .cases he gave a positive 
refusal. 

1 pray you, my friends,” said he, condemn me not to calculations, 
but give me time for philosophical speculations, my only delight. Every 
one has his hobby; one is pleased with astrology, another with the 
astronomical tables, I with the liannony in the motions of the celestial 
bodies, this ornament of astronomy.” 

Keppler had in fact a kind of astrology of his own.,^ He was 
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enchanted with bis idea of die harmony of the spheres, and he 
compared their motions, now as conjunctions, now as oppositions, 
around their common centre, the sun, to the i^onsonance and 
dissonance of musical tones; so tiiat, as harmony is pleasing, dis¬ 
cord unpleasing to the ear, the celestial aspects were beiieticent 
or injurious to the earth and to men according as they were 
harmonious or the reverse. Bui he rejected all particular 
induences. 

** You err with a great, number of learned men,” wrote he to a friend, 
** when you suppose that the course of events flows from heaven. It 
sends us nothing but light. If its configuration be harmonious, a fair 
form of mind is the result, and this builds itself a fair dwelling. Mean¬ 
time strong is born of strong, and gootl of good. The individual events 
are in the hand of God, and under the power of the guardian spirit with 
his permission. If the mind is ill-prepared we must endeavour to im¬ 
prove it. 

** Harmony is perfection of the relations. The Infinite alone per¬ 
ceives the harmony of the spheres in its full extent j the earth has only 
a feeble after-feeling of it. This after-feeling animates the soul of the 
earth, and makes men fitter for thinking and acting. The clearness of 
the weather procectfe from the repose of the subterranean ruler. It is 
Lis business to set the sweat of the earth in motion that rain may fruc¬ 
tify our fields. He is excited to this work by the aspects, the celestial 
music; should he not labour, the heaven then pipes to rouse him.” 

Here we have another of Keppler’.s notions, rank heresy in 
those days,—accordant, says our author, if properly understood 
and stript of the language of figure, with the geologic sys'iems 
of the present day; for Keppler expressly denied a mind and 
intelligence to his soul of the earth, and it thus pretty nearly 
corresponds with the internal power vvhich produces the phe¬ 
nomena of earthquakes, volcanoes, and suchlike agitations of 
nature. 

When the Emperor Rudolph was obliged to resign his crown to 
his brother Matthias, and all abandoned him, Keppler was faith¬ 
ful and remained with him till his death ; and, tliuugli he was con¬ 
tinued in his office of court-astronomer, he had the magnanimity, 
when the Ipngrcxpected Tables appeared at last in lG27, to cal! 
theua the Rudolpnine Tables, instead of seeking the favour of the 
reigning emperor*. • 

In the year iGlS, Keppler, as court-astronomer, appeared be¬ 
fore the 13iet at Ratisbon, and explained and recommended the 
general adoption of the Gregorian calendar. But this only aug¬ 
mented the animosity of the Protestant divines; and when, at the 
invitation of the States of Austria, he took a professorship at the 
Gymnasium of Linz, the Lutheran pastor there refused to admit 
hun to the communion, on account of his not assenting to the 
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bodily ubiquity of Christ; and when he appealed to the CoUt 
aistory of Wiirtemberg, they called him a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
and bade him attend to his mathematics, and not meddle with 
the Holy Scriptures; which he understood, at least as to the 
spirit, far better than they. 

“ I can put an end to the whole dispute,” wrote he to Mastlin, ** if 
I subscribe all and make no exemption ; but it is not given to me to act 
tbe hypocrite in matters of faith, f will not share their hate. My con¬ 
science permits me not to make myself by my subscription a condemning 
judge 5 I condemn not my brethren j whether they stand or full they are 
the Lord's brethren and mine.” 

Here too sweets were mixed with the bitters—Kcppler made 
his second marriage with a lady of the name of Susanna Ret- 
tinger. He writes to a friend that be liad no less than eleven 
fair mqiidens proposed for his acceptance, and he dwells with 
much complacency on the various perfections of each of tlie 
candidates. He wished, he said, to give a mother to his orphans. 
Susanna, in process of time, added seven to his stock. 

In abotit two years after his union with the fair Susanna, Kep- 
pler’s peace was disturbed by a letter from sister, informing 
liiin that a charge of witchcraft had been made against their aged 
mother. Such a charge was no trifle in those days, and her de¬ 
fence occupied a good portion of his time for the next five years. 
The whole affair, which has bt;en first fully brought to light by 
Baron Hrcilschwert, is very curious; and wc regret that our 
limits do not permit us to give an account of it. During this 
time he also lust his situation us royal astronomer; and what may, 
perhaps, excite some surprise, the Professorship of Mathematics ■ 
at the University of Bologna, in the Papal states, was offered 
him. He, however, dreaded too much the contiguity of the 
court of Rome, and he declined the proffered office. 

Ifut during the time of his mother’s danger Keppler had been 
by no means idle, and in the year lOlQ he announced to the world 
his third great discovery, that the squares of the times of the 
planets are as the cubes of their mean distances. This law was 
given in his Hannonkes Mumlh —a work in five books, dedicated 
to James I. of England. About the same time, from l6l8 to 
1G22, appeared his Epitome Astronomm Copernkan^t in four 
volumes. In these works occur the following novel ideas, viz. 
the fixed stars are suns, each probably surrounded by a system 
of planets ; the place of our systdhn in the universe seems to be 
in the neighbourhood of the Milky Way; light does not flow 
from the sun and stars, but is produced by their revolutions. 
He also concluded on physical grounds, before Galileo had dis- 
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covered the spots in the sun, that that luminary revolved on its 
axis, and he taught that the earth was not a perfect globe ; he 
also held with Tycho and the unfortunate Bruno,,.who was burnt 
as a heretic at Rome in 1600, that the stars were inhabited. 

Keppler thus concludes his work :— 

“ I give thee thanks, Lord and Creator, that thou hast given me joy 
through thy creation, for 1 have been ravished with the work of thy 
hands. 1 have revealed nnto mankind the glory of thy works as far as 
my limited spirit could conceive thy infinitude. Should 1 have brought 
forward any thing that is unworthy of thee, or should 1 have sought my 
own fame, be graciously pleased to forgive it me.” 

It is the praise of God alone that he seeks, but he felt that 
there would be a posterity who would be just and grateful. 

“ The day,” said he, will soon break when pious simplicity will be 
ashamed of its blind superstition,—when men will recognize trutji in the 
book of nature, as well as in the Holy Scriptures, and rejoice in the two 
revelations.” 

We must hasten to close this interesting subject, and we will 
only add that Keppler was afterwards in the service of the great 
Wallenstein, andltliat he died on the 16th Kovember, l630, at 
Ratisbon, whither he had repaired to try if he could obtain from 
the Diet the money that was due to him. His children by his 
second marriage all died young; a son and a daughter of his first 
w'ife grew up and married, but in the next generation his family 
was extinct; and, as has been the case with so many names re¬ 
nowned in literature and in science, there remains no posterity 
to claim a descent from John Keppler. It would seem as if 
exalted genius and a long line of posterity were advantages not 
to be conceded to the same person—and that a descent from a 
Mew ton, a Keppler, a Shakspeare, or a Milton, was too great an 
honour for any common mortal. 

Let no one hastily arraign the judgment of God, and assert 
that Keppler^s life was unhappy. Far was it from being such ; 
liis piety and charity were a spring-head from which constantly 
welled forth streams of the purest enjoyment; tlie idea of the 
harmony of the universe, which was ever present to his soul, 
calmed him in affliction and reduced all troubled thoughts to 
peace; the favour of the F)mperor Rudolph was extended to him 
for many years ; and be had at all times the consolation of know¬ 
ing that he enjoyed the esteem, the love, and the admiration of 
all the men of his time who \vere capable of appreciating him. 
Finally, the conviction that a posterity would arise to do him 
justice was so strong as to support him under all difflculties, and, 
like a vernal sun, to diffuse joy and animation through every 
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region of his soul. And can we suppose such a man to have 
been otherwise than happy ? A contrary supposition would 
itnply gross igborance of our nature, and be little less than im¬ 
piety towards its author. 


Art, V.—1. Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Mis~ 
sissipi to Itasca Lake^ S^c. 1832. Under the direction of 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. New York, 1834. 

2. Travaux dAmeliorations Intcrieures, projeUs on executes 
par le Gouvernemeiit General des Etals-Unis dAnierique, 
de 1B24 d 1831. Par Guillaume Tell Poussin. Paris, 1834. 

Thk source of the Missouri, and the source and tenninatiou 
of the Columbia rivers, having been ascertained by Messrs. Lewis 
and Clark, the government of the United States, immediately 
after obtaining possession of Louisiana in 1805, sent an expe¬ 
dition under Lieutenaut Pike, in order to petielrate to the sources 
of the Mississipi. Sandy and Leech Lakes however formed 
the limit of this gentleman’s travels, and thus the matter rested 
till 1820, when Governor Cass, who eomniaudcd in the Michigan 
territory, again attempted to solve this question ; and, starting in 
thc,month of May, passed beyond Leech Lake into another bodv 
of water of 120 square miles, and which has since been named 
Cass Lake. Here the supplies of the expedition failed, and the 
water became so low that it was deemed prudent to return forth¬ 
with. 

Ten years afterwards, Mr. Henry Schoolcraft, the Indian 
agent stationed at Sault St. Marie, was ordered to proceed with 
the same inquiry; but, the instructions arriving too late, it was not 
till 1831 that the new expedition started, entering Lake Superior 
at St. Mary’s. After coasting along the shores of this great 
basin, they entered Ottawa Lake, and thence proceeded to Chelae, 
the principal source of the Red Cedar River. This stream ex¬ 
pands into four lakes, joins the Chippe^va, and flows with it into 
the Mississipi. Prom the mouth of the Chippewa the travellers 
descended to Galena in Tlliuois, w’here they divided forces; one 
party returned by the Wisconsin, and the other crossed the mine 
country. The year 1 832 saw the starting of the expedition of 
which we iiavc to treat; and which, profiting by past labours, 
was reorganized and increased to thirty persons, among whom 
were a surgeon, a geologist, an interpreter, and a missionary. 
The objects of the expedition were also rendered more iinpor- 
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tant; and, besides the mere geographical question, Mr. School¬ 
craft was ordered to endeavour to make a lasting peace between 
the Sioux and the Chippewas, the two principal Irfdian nations of 
that part of the country; to ascertain the state of the trade, to 
collect as many statistical facts as possible, and to spread the 
benefits of vaccination as widely as circumstances would permit. 

The starting point was again St. Mary’s, which is situated on 
the communication which connects Lake Huron with Lake Su¬ 
perior; and on the 27th of June the whole party W'as in motion. 
Lake Superior is called Igomi, Chigomi, and Gitchigomi by the 
Indians, ** and lies in a basin of trap rocks, with alternations of 
the granite and sand-stone series.” Its waters, remarkably deep 
and pure, cover an area of at least 30,00() square miles, and 
their level is 640 feet above the Atlantic. The sliape of tins Lake 
is extremely irregular; it contains several islands, harbours, bays, 
inlets, &c. and receives a number of rivers. The white-fish, 
the sturgeon, and the salmon-trout are the most important of its 
productions, but an extensive trade in furs and peltries is carried 
on along its shores, the principal American post for which is 
close to St. Mary’S. A mission has lately been established on 
Magdalene Island, or La Pointe, consisting at first of a Mr. and 
M rs. Hall, and a Mr. Ayer; but, as it has encountered no serious 
obstacle, it has been since enlarged and extended. A daughter 
of the two former w'as the first white child born within the pre¬ 
cincts of the lake. A rough calculation makes the Indian popu¬ 
lation amount to 5000, who seem willing to receive the light of 
Christianity, and do not feel less respect for tiic mission from 
its being placed on the spot (according to tradition) where the 
Mndjikiwis or Waisliki of the Cliipjiewas resided, and where 
their ancient council-fire w'us situated. The time when these 
magistrates ruled the nation is always referred to as a period of 
Indian splendour; the office was hereditary, and the descendants 
of the last Waishki still pride themselves on their birth. He 
visited Quebec in the time of Montcalm, and was greatly instru¬ 
mental in the driving out of his consins-germaii, the Poxes, from 
Chippewa. The present head of the family is named Chi 
Waishki, or Pizhikee, pr the Buffalo; and when invested with 
a silver medal by an Indian agent, he said, “ What need I of 
this? It is known whence I am descended.” To the expedi¬ 
tion of which we are now speaking he presented the peace-pipe. 

Leaving the shores of Lake Superior, Mr. Schoolcraft and his 
pitrty, on the 23d of June, entered the river St. Louis, and 
then crossed over land to the Mississipi, a distance of about 
160 miles. At Sandy Lake, general arrangements were made 
for the rest of the route; and, as the Indians of that place were 
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mostly absent, it was determined to assemble them at the junc¬ 
tion of the Des Corbeaux river, by appointment, on the return 
of the expedition. The presents intended for these people, and 
supplies for the homeward route, were placed in trust-worthy 
care, with orders for their being taken to the Isle des Corbeaux 
on the 24th of July. These aft'airs being concluded, the party 
again pursued its way. At the post of Winnipec they learned 
some particulars of the opposition, or Hudson’s Bay trade, and, 
among others, that constant use is made by this company of 
spirits, which is a forbidden traffic among the Americans. The 
strength of the spirit is, however, reduced in the proportion of 
one part to four, in consequence of the maddening effect pro¬ 
duced by it on the minds of the Indians. 

On the morning of the 10th, the party crossed Lake Winnipec, 
and, passing up the Mississipi, reached Cass Lake, which it will 
be remembered was the remotest point of previous discovery. A 
band of Indians saluted them, and led the way to their habita¬ 
tions oil the large island of Colocaspi. The reception given by 
them elicits the following remark from Mr. Schoolcraft. 

** They came eagerly to the water’s edge, giving calh one a hand as he 
alighted from the canoe. He who has formed his estimate of an Indiau 
from the reading of books, in which he is depicted as cruel and morose, 
without any insight into his social character, need only be ushered into 
a scene like this, to be convinced that he has contem[)hitcd an oversha¬ 
dowed picture. Wc found these Indians to be frank, cheerful, and 
confiding.” 

Wc also copy Mr. Schoolcraft’s description of an Indian town, 
which, he says, will furnish a model for all others, and in every 
part of America. 

“ It is nothing but an assemblage of wigwams, built exclusively to 
suit the particular convenience of the occupant, without right-angled 
streets, for which (as they have no carts or waggons) they have no oc¬ 
casion, and they get thereby the additional advantage of having no 
clouds of dust blown up from the denuded surface. There is (as we 
should say) a public stjnare, or rather an open grassy spot, where coun¬ 
cils and dances arc held, and the ceremonies of the wabeno and medicine 
society performed. Hillocks and elevated grounds are selected for 
erecting their lodges on, and clumps of small frees and shrubs are sought. 
Large trees are avoided, for the simple reason, that they often lose a 
limb during windy weather, and are liable to be blown down by the 
tempests. But the wliole circular opening, constituting a town plot, is 
surrounded with forest, to shelter them in the summer and winter. 
Gardens are variously located, and generally without fences, as there are 
no domesticated cattle.” 

Final preparations were made at Cass Lake to proceed to the 
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sources *, the Indians furnished maps of the country and canoes, 
and Oza Wiiidib, the chief of the band in Colocaspi island, with 
two young men, undertook the office of guides seven engages 
and a cook were added to the number, making in all sixteen per¬ 
sons, who proceeded from this spot. The baggage consisted of 
travelling beds, provisions for ten days, a tent and poles, oil¬ 
cloth, mess-basket, tea-kettle, dag and staff, a mcdicinc-chcst, 
some instruments, an herbarium, fowling' pieces, and a few In¬ 
dian presents.” The remainder of the party and equipments were 
left ill charge of a clerk of one of the upper posts, who had 
joined the expedition at Fond du Lac, and who, during his stay, 
undertook to procure various points of information. Before 
starting, the natives crowded round the encampment, and lunong 
them were the widow and children of a Chippewa warrior, who 
had just fallen in a battle with the Sioux. l’'hree scalps Ivad 
been taken during this engagement, one of which was presented 
to the widow. The burial-ground of these people was an open 
space, with a simple bark enclosure. In this was an arcli made 
of bent twigs and ,saplings, on which were hung the decayed re¬ 
mains of scalps. P'he fresh scalp was suspended from one of 
the rods, and the people danced round it, shouting as it w'uvcd 
to and fro in the wind. All seemed deeply interested in what 
was going forward, and at every interval of the dance, presents 
for the widow were thrown into the circle. Tliis is called the 


scalp-dance. , 

Starting on the lllli, the expedition proceeded in a westerly 
direction for above an hour, when they, to save distance, carried 
biiggage and canoes, for about hfty yards, over a sandy plain, 
terminating in a lake several miles in extent, of which they did 
not learn the name. Thev crossed it, and re-entered the river on 
its western side, and thereby entered another lake (for there is no 
end to lakes in this country) called Tascodiac. About fifteen 
miles from Cass Lake, the meadow-land ceased, and “ boulders 


of a primitive character lie close to numerous rapids.” These 
rapids appear to bear a proportion of ten to twenty-five miles. 

The most northern point of the Mississipi is a large expanse 
of water called Lac Travers, or Pamitchi Guinaug, lying fifty 
feet above the level of Cass Luke, twelve miles long from north 


to south, and six or seven broad, surrounded by high shores co¬ 
vered with trees. On the side opposite to that by which the party 
had entered, the Mississipi flows into the lake with a stream 


150 feet broad, its beach strewn with helices and unioncs (snails 


and horse-muscles), and comes directly from the south. Four 
miles from this point it presents two branches, the eastern and 
smaller of which was first ascended by the travellers. This also 
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expands, at intervals, into three lakes, round which the soil is 
marshy, but covered with alders, tamaracks, willows (which inva¬ 
riably bring mtnquitoes with them), grey pine, &c. Water-fow’l 
alon^ seem to delight in these gloomy forests, one of which was 
shot in the act of grasping a muscle in its beak. Tliis small branch 
of the Mississipi receives a tributary called the Naiwa, origi¬ 
nating, according to Oza Wiiidib^s account, in a lake infested 
with copper-headed snakes, and, at its junction with the Missis¬ 
sipi, violent rapids obstruct the passage of the canoes. The 
soil at this place, says Mr. Schoolcraft, ** was of a diluvian cha¬ 
racter, and embraced pebbles, and small boulders of syenite, trap- 
rock, and quartz, and other debris of primitive and secondary 
rocks. One of the party picked up a well-characterized piece of 
zoned agate.” 

The canoes, &c. w'ere carried the length of the rapids, and on 
re-entering the river they found it dwindled into a brook of'placid 
current, with marshy shores, and ending in Ossowa l^ake, bor¬ 
dered with marshes and aquatic plants, which again receives two 
brooks, the true sources of the eastern branch of the Mississipi. 
With difficulty did the party find a firm fooliiij, and a slight ele¬ 
vation, drier than the rest, on which they might breakfast; and 
after that repast they proceeded a distance of six miles across the 
land, to the western branch. They crossed part of the series of 
sand ridges which lie between the Mississipi valley and the Ked 
river^named Hauteur des Terres. This ridge forms the table¬ 
land between the waters of Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and gives rise to the furthest tributaries of the river St. Louis, 
wliicli, through Luke Superior “ and its connecting chain, may 
be considered as furnishing the head-waters of the St. Lawrence.” 

When the burdens are carried as w^e have described, the bearers 
are often obliged to rest for a few iiiomeiits, each of which rests 
is called a /lose. Thirteen of these pos6s form a portage, which 
term we shall in future make use of for the sake of brevity. Even 
here, midway in the portage, they met with a small lake, which 
they crossed in their canoes; but at last the long-sought goal 
appeared, and, on turning out of a thicket, a traiispaient body of 
water burst on their sight, which proved,to be Itasca Lake, the 
positive source of the noble river they were sent to explore, and 
lying, according to Mr. Schoolcraft’s meagre map, in forty-seven, 
degrees some minutes north latitude, nearly 96'’ west longitude,. 
3l60miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 1500 feet above its level. 

Before we follow our travellers on their route home, w'e will 
give a brief summary of the country through which we have beer 
journeying with them. Its general features seem to be swamps 
lakes, and marshes; the drier parts covered with several sort 
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of pines, cedars, elms, maples, asli, alders, 'willows, tamaracks, a 
few oaks, rushes, reeds, Stc. Water-fowls of various kinds, pi¬ 
geons, £shes, tortoises, inollusca, and snakes, •'were the most 
frequent animals. Deer were occasionally seen; but they dp not 
appear to have been plentiful. For the geology we will let Mr. 
Schoolcraft speak for himself: 

The boulders of granite and other primitive strata, occurring on the 
surface, remind the geologist of the original position of these masses in 
the system of nature, and indicate revolutions affecting the earth’s sur¬ 
face, which have widely changed both the position and form of these 
solid materials. When the soil itself is examined, it adds further evi¬ 
dences of such changes. We may refer its sand to consolidated strata 
of this mineral, which have been broken down by oceanic action, and 
distributed in the remarkable ridges and elevations which now charac¬ 
terize the face of the country. In whatever light the subject is viewed, 
it seems difficult to resist the conclusion, that water has been the cause, 
under Providence, in effecting these changes, and that the highest grounds 
in this region have been subjected to the peculiar inffucnce which this 
clement alone exerts in the work of attrition and deposition of strata, 

solid or diluvial. ..The accumulations (of debris, granite, 

boulders, &c.) are abundantly witnessed in casting the eye down the 
Mississipi valley, with a measured decrease in the size and weight of 
the pulverized masses, in proceeding from the head to the mouth of the 
river. It is thus evident, that the heaviest boulders are found on its 
upper branches, while they become rare in its central plains, and dis¬ 
appear altogether long before its entrance into the deltas at its mouth.” 

Leaving Itasca Lake, the Lac la Biche of the French, the ex¬ 
pedition encountered several dangerous rapids, in one of which 
Lieut. Allen’s canoe was upset: with great exertion he saved 
himself, fished up his fowdiiig-piece, and again got into his canoe, 
from which the compass only was lost. About fifty miles below 
the lakes the wild rose, which so plentifully abounds near the 
north-western streams flowing into Lake Superior, began to be 
seen; reeds, wild rice, willows, and pines, presented themselves. 
Deer became more frequent; the swallow-tailed hawk, which had 
been thought never to go so far north, was observed, and a curious 
lizard was brought for inspection; it was called by the natives 
Ocaut Ekinabic, or legged snake, is striped blue, black, and 
white, and has a very long tail. Its most striking peculiarity is, 
its extreme activity and swiftness of motion.” 

Hence the river descends in continued steps; the Cano river, 
from the eastern shore, increases the volume of w'aters; and seve¬ 
ral clear and pure springs flow in from various quarters. It may 
^ here remarked that, although the Upper Mississipi receives 
i! number of coloured streams, yet in itself it is pure and limpid; 
md the same remark may be applied to its larg^ tributaries, till 
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it is joined by the Missouri, vi’hich changes its appearance. One 
hundred and four miles below Itasca Lake, the river Piniddiwin 
reaches the Mississipi, and at about eighteen miles below this the 
eastern and western forks unite. The expedition proceeded once 
more to Cass Lake, where they formed an encampment, in order 
to give time to assemble the neighbouring Indians, and endeavour 
to make peace between them. 

The aspect of Cass Lake is similar to that of Leech Lake and 
Winnipec ; its greatest length from north to south is sixteen 
miles ; it has four large islands, of which Colocaspi, covered with 
fine forest trees, is the largest. It is 3000 miles distant from the 
Gulf of Mexico, 1330 feel above the Atlantic, and 182 miles 
from the true source of the Mississipi. After holding meetings 
w'itli the inhabitants, tbc expedition left the Lake at Pike’s Bay, 
and crossed a plain, where they saw some marks and hierogly¬ 
phics on the trunks of pines, which were said to be of great an¬ 
tiquity, and a portage of 950 yards brought them to Moss Lake; 
but, if our readers are as weary as we arc of portages and lakes, it 
is time for us to omit the details into which wo have been enter¬ 
ing, and merely notice the principal incidents |)f the homcwaid 
route, l^he party arrived at their landing-place in Leech Lake 
in the dark, and the Indians saluted them by firing separately, 
but in the morning a more regular salute was given. Tlie shape 
of this lake is the most irregular possible, being a combination of 
curvt^s, peninsulas, bays, &.c.; it contains ten islands, and seven 
rivers enter into it. The pelican, swan, brant, and cormorant, 
annually pay it a visit, and the deer and the bear are found on 
its shores. Beavers formerly abounded there, but have now 
nearly disappeared, and the musk-rat and the martin afford its 
principal furs. The population of Leech Lake is computed 
at about 832 souls, seven-eighths of whom consist of Miik- 
kundwais or Pillagers. To these is deputed the defence of the 
Chippewa frontiers, in which service they have performed pro¬ 
digies of valour against their great enemies the Sioux, a powerful 
assemblage of tribes living in plains, but who move about in large 
bodies, and so incessantly break treaties and harass their neigh¬ 
bours, that it is not to be wondered at that the words of peace 
should fall nearly unheeded by those against whom they direct 
their attacks. 

When speaking of the Pillagers, Mr. Schoolcraft observes, 
that 

the domestic mannei's and habits of a people, whose position is ad¬ 
verse to improvement, could hardly be expected to present any thing 
so strikingly different from ether erratic bands of the north-west. There is 
indeed, a remarkable conformity in the external habits of all our northem 
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Indians. The necessity of changing their camps ofteni to procure ganac 
or fish, the want of domesticated animals, the general dependence on wild 
rice, and the custom of journeying in canoes, has produced a general 
uniformity of life. And it is emphatically a life of want and vicissitude. 
There is a perpetual change between action and inanity, in the mind, 
which is a striking peculiarity ,of the savage state. And there is such a 
general want of forecast, that most of their misfortunes and hardships, 
in war and peace, come unexpectedly. None of the tribes who inhabit 
this quarter can be said to have, thus far, derived any peculiarities from 
civilized instruction. The only marked alteration which their state ol 
society has undergone, appears to be referable to the era of the intro¬ 
duction of tlie fur-trade, wheu they were made acquainted with, and 
adopted the use of, iron, gunpowder, and woollens. Tliis implied a 
considerable change of habits, and of the mode of subsistence; and 
may be considered as having paved the way for further changes in the 
mode of living and dress. But it brought with it the onerous evil ol 
intemperance, and it left the mental habits essentially unchanged. All 
that related to a system of dances, sacrifices, and ceremonies, which 
stood in the place of religion, still occupies that position, presenting a 
subject which is deemed the peculiar labour of evangelists and teachers. 
Missionaries have been slow to avail themselves of this field of labour, 
and it should nof excite surprise that the people themselves arc, to so 
great a degree, mmtally the same in 1832, that they were on the arrival 
of the French in the St. Lawrence in 1532.” 

The latter remark awakens our surprise, for wc did not sup¬ 
pose that any spot so accessible as Chippewa, had been left im- 
Tjsited by missionaries. The Guellc Plat is the ruler of the Pil¬ 
lager band, and invited Mr. Schoolcraft to breakfast; w'hicli visit 
is tltus described by the latter : 

Not knowing how the meal could be suitably got along with, with¬ 
out bread, 1 took the precaution to send up a tin dish of pilot bread. 
1 went to his residence at the proper time, accompanied by Mr. Johnston. 
I found him (the Guclle Plat) living in a comfortable log building of 
two rooms, well floored and roofed, with a couple of small glass win¬ 
dows. A mat was spread upon the centre of the floor, which contained 
the breakfast. Other mats were spread around it, to sit on. We fol¬ 
lowed his example, in sitting down after the eastern manner. 1'Leic 
was no other person admitted to the meal but his wife, who sat near 
him, and poured out the tea, but ate or drank nothing herself. Tea¬ 
cups, and tea-spoons, plates, knives and forks, of plain manufacture, 
were carefully arranged, and the number corresponding exactly with the 
expected guests. A white fish, cut up and broiled in good taste, occu¬ 
pied a dish in the centre, from which he helped us. A salt-cellar, in 
which pepper and salt were mixed in unequal proportions, allowed each 
the privilege of seasoning his fish with both or neither. Our tea w-as 
sweetened with the native sugar, and the dish of hard bread seemed to 
have been precisely wanted to make out the repast,' It needed but the 
imploring of a blestdng to render it essentially a Christian meal.” 
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The Guelle Plat was a shrewd, sensible man, and expressed 
himself desirous of peace, but said that their enemies would not 
let them sit still,»and the)' were obliged to get up and hghtin self- 
defence/’ For a whole day the Indians continued to pour into 
the encampment; they were gaily dressed, and w'alked with a 
bold free air, which was a strong contrast to that too often seen 
in the neighbourhood of the posts and settlements, and which 
latter must be the result of oppression. They were anxious to 
have teeth drawn, and to be blooded, which is one of their fa¬ 
vourite remedies; but Dr. Houghton, the surgeon, was chiedy 
engaged in vaccinating them. None had previously undergone 
this operation, but made no difficulty in submitting to it, when 
they could be convinced of the efficacy of the system, in destroy¬ 
ing the disease which they most dread. The tradition of the 
horrible consequences arising from the appearance of the small¬ 
pox among them, in 1782, had predisposed them to receive the 
virus, and no fear was exhibited, except on the part of the female 
children. A band of Rainy Lake Indians, headed by a leader, 
named The Hole in the Sky,” having heard of the arrival of 
the Americans, took the trouble of coming far to see them, 
and of course received some slight presents, xhe council as¬ 
sembled, the presents for the multitude were distributed, and then 
the subject of peace was discussed ; but the impression made by 
the civilized part of the assembly seems to have been but feeble, 
and we fear that, notwithstanding their endeavours in this respect, 
the expedition met but with little success. 

Ih the Gaelic Plat’s speech, he complained much of the con¬ 
duct of those engaged in the fur-trade, and also of the exclusion 
made by the Americans of ardent spirits in this traffic ; but ad¬ 
mitted that the latter, having been generally given in exchange 
for their rice, frequently left them starving during the cold wea¬ 
ther. ** This Chief,” says Mr. Schoolcraft, ** appears to be 
turned of sixty. In stature he is about five feet nine or ten 
inches, erect and stout, somewhat inclined to corpulency. He is 
a native of this lake of the totem or coat of arms of the Owasissi, 
a kind of fish: he had been twenty-five times on war-parties, 
either as leader or follower, and had escaped without a wound.” 

Leech Lake has yielded immense wemth in furs and skins, at 
the time they were abundant; and a prime beaver, called a plus 
by the French, was at one time given for as much vermilion as 
would cover the point of a case-knife. A good gun, worth ten 
guineas, would be sold for 120 pounds of beaver. The Leech 
Lake Indians have always been deemed a turbulent set, as tfieir 
name of Pillagers betrays; and the use of spirits so maddens 
them, that they never could be produced till the bargaips were 
made. 
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** Pride,” (we here again have recourse to Mr. Schoolcraft’s own 
words,) and the desire of personal distinction, as in other tribes which 
have not the light of Christianity to guide them, may be considered as 
lying at the foundation of the Indian character; for ^ere are no tribes 
so poor and remote as not to have pride. And this passion seems always 
to be coupled with a desire of applause, and with the wish on the part 
of its possessors to be thought better than they really are. Wc have 
found pride in the remotest Indian lodge we ever visited, and have hardly 
ever engaged in ten minutes’ conversation with a northern Indian, with¬ 
out discovering it not only to exist, but, where there was moral energy 
at all, as constituting the primary motive to action. It has always been 
found, however, unaccompanied % one of its most constant concomitants 
in civilized life—namely, the desire of wealth.” 

Had it not been for the last sentence, wc might have been 
tempted to ask Mr. Schoolcraft to what civilized nation on the 
face of the earth his observations would not apply, and how he 
could describe pride as a peculiarity of the Indian race ? 

The whole of the history of the American Indians proceeds 
from oral tradition, which is always uncertain, and the remem¬ 
brance of wliich must be much weakened by the hardships of their 
lives. Every tr|je gives itself credit for being original, brave, 
magnanimous, great, and above its neighbours. Their names 
furnish no clue to their former state, for they are accidental or 
merely local appellations. The French increased the confusion 
of these names, by giving a new one to every tribe, every place, 
and almost every individual. The Chippewa seems to he the 
court language, being always used on all general and state occa¬ 
sions. None of them have any distinct parts of speech, except 
the verb, substantive, and pronominal particles. Their words arc 
combinations of ponderous sounds, and of formidable appearance 
when written; and are still further complicated by inflections for 
time, person, number, quality, and>a variety of circumstances, as 
if the speaker were desirous of compressing into one word, the 
meaning of a whole sentence. The third person has only one 
sex and the singular number, and although there is a positive and 
a conditional future, the compound tenses of the verbs are 
defective. 

The following remasks are too interesting to be omitted:— 

** From this vacillation between barbarism and refinement, poverty 
and redundance, a method strictly philosophical or purely accidental, 
there might be reason to infer that the people themselves, by whom the 
language is spoken, were formerly in a more advanced and cultivated 
state; and that a language once copious and exact, partaking of the for¬ 
tunes of the people, degenerated further and further into barbarism and 
ic^onfusion, as one tribe after another separated from the parent^stock. 
Change of accent Would alone produce a great diversity of sound j^acci- 
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dent would give some generic peculiarities; and that permutatfon of the 
consonants, which wc see among the Algonquin bands, vfould, in the 
end, leave little besides ibe vowel sounds, and the interchangeable con> 
sonants, to identify trjbes long separated by time and by distance, with¬ 
out means of intercommunication, without letters, and without arts. 
If compared by these principles, there is reason to believe philologists 
would find the primitive languages of America extremely few, and their 
grammatical principles either identical, or partaking largely of the same 
features. And to this result the tendency of inquiry on this side the 
Atlantic is slowly verging, however it may contravene the theories of 
learned and ingenious philologists in Europe. The inquiry is fraught 
with deep interest to the philosophical mind, and it offers a field for in¬ 
tellectual achievement, which it may be hoped will not be left unculti¬ 
vated by the pens of piety, philosophy, or genius.” 

We have been tempted by the hitherto unexplored part of the 
Mississipi, and by the more serious observations of Mr, School¬ 
craft, to a greater length than we had at first contemplated; and 
our limits will not now allow of our following the expedition to 
the Des Corbeaux, where they saw the murderer of Governor 
Semple; nor to the exploring of the St. Croix and Burntwood (or 
Brul4) rivers. All we can do then is to assurl our readers that 
they reached home in safety, having been entirely'successful ip the 
geographical part of their undertaking. We could have p^ished, 
however, for some more decided data for the position of th^ places 
visited, as we do not in any instance hear of means haviitg been 
taken for ascertaining their latitudes and longitudes. It was long 
also before we could accustom ourselves (to reconcile such ex¬ 
pressions would be impossible) to the American phraseology, in 
which the book abounds, such as “ a clever brook ”—** a man who 
is called upon to debark ”—** being thus rendered tense between 
bank and bank”—their medicinism is nothing more”—" not 
seeing how the meal could be suitably got along with”—the ap¬ 
plication of the word “ essentially,” so different from the bearing 
given it by Europeans, &c. &c. We have heard Americans pride 
themselves on retaining the English language in its purity, and, if 
this be true, we rejoice in our corruption. We could further 
have wished for a little more enthusiasm in Mr. Schoolcraft’s 
description of his journey, which is heav^ and monotonous; a 
little of that heat which carries us along with the traveller; and a 
little of that graphic power which gives the reader also a peep at 
the scenes he has it not in his power to visit. A very full appen¬ 
dix, containing statistics, language, official papers, &c., forms 
nearly half the volume. 

We have now a quarto volume before us, consisting of 364 
pages, and containing a technical and statijBtical account of the 
principal canals, i^il-rondsy and othor public improvsementt the 
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United States, written and compiled by a Monsieur Guillaume 
Tell Poussin, (a curious combination of names bye the bye,) ex- 
major in the American Engineers, who it seems ,was driven from 
I'rance at the period of her great internal convulsion, and entered 
the service of the United States. Monsieur Poussin is now re¬ 
turned to his native country, where he has published the work of 
which we speak. For ourselves, we must confess there is nothing 
more uninteresting than a canal or a rail-road, and we never hear 
of our fair fields and green hedgerows being cut up for their 
formation without a sigh of regret; much to the horror of our 
utility, time-saviug, money-making neighbours, who never will be 
at rest till they have converted the whole of our lovely, garden¬ 
like island into one vast city. However, we have no such re¬ 
grets respecting Brother Jonathan, who has ** ample room and 
verge eiipugh ” for such undertakings. The sole feeling we pos¬ 
sess towards his improvements is a sort of half-surprised, half- 
jealous uneasiness at their magnificence and extent. Our readers 
will pardon the dry catalogue we here present to them, but the 
mere enumeration of the works undertaken since 18^24, and 
described by Mf Poussin, will impress them with some idea of 
the gigantic labours of a nation to which we are the progenitors. 


CANALS. 


1. 

From Chesapeake to Ohio. 

2. 

• « 

Chesapeake to the Delaware. 

3. 

• • 

the Delaware to Rariton. 

4. 

Canal Morris. ' 

5. 


of the Junction of the Mississipi and Pontebartrain. 

6. 


of Pensylvania. 

7. 


of Lehigh. 

8. 


of Hudson. 

9. 


of New York. 

10. 


of Champlain. 

11. 


of Middlesex. 

12. 


of Erie. ‘ 

RAIL-ROADS. 

1. 

From 

Baltimore to Ohio. 

2. 


Frenchtown to Newcastle. 

3. 


Camden to Amboy. 

4. 


Philadelphia to Columbia. 

5. 


Philadelphia to Trenton. 

C. 


New Brunswick to New York. 

7. 


Paterson to New York. 

8. 


Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 

9. 

Of 

Mauch Chunk. 

10. 


Roan-Run. 

11 . 


Carbondale. 

12. 

From 

the Mohawk to the Hudson. 
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Besides these, there are projected canals and raiUfOada, which 
VIC suppose aie by this time lapidly advancing; and post'^roads, 
bieakwutcis, 8Cc. aheady executed. 

ft will bo lecolle'ctcd that the United States, at a rough calcu* 
latioii, compicheud 57 degrees of longitude, and 0,7 of latitude, 
and, uccoidiiig to the estimate of M. Foussin, cover an extent of 
2,037,lf}5 iilnglish square miles; and to defend the enormous 
fioiitiois ot such a country, as well as to promote internal com¬ 
munication, many of the above-mentioned labours were performed. 
A (ouimission was appointed by Act of Congress in 1816. 
Cieneiul Bcinard (to whom M. William Tell Poussin has dedi¬ 
cated his book) was connected with it, and M. Poussin was 
attudicd to him as hib aide-de-camp. During the presidency of 
]Mi..lames Monro, in 1824, a law was made to authoiize the 
funds ncicssur} for a supply of plans, and the information required 
hcfoie opciutions could be commenced; and surveys of the coun- 
tiy wcic instantly taken, which occupied four years. On the le- 
btilts oi those all the future plans were based, and the government 
iib<iailv a<>sisted the vaiious companies that were incorporated. 
Some obstacles, however, were afteiwaids railed by those who 
wcic not gifted with an equally liberal spirit; but,the love of en- 
teipiis( being increased rather than dinunished, the government 
was 111 a manner forced to yield assistance towards rendering 
scvi'ial iivcis navigable. These, with various improvements ou 
tin coasts foi the protection of commerce, being considered as a 
national Com cm, the propel supplies were annually voted. The 
canals liavc been mostly accomplished by companies of indivi¬ 
duals, and in some of the states by a general fund established 
sold) foi fuithciing improvements, and administered by a select 
cominittoc. Pens)lvania, for instance, which contains a popula¬ 
tion ol 1,348,233 souls, spread over a surface of 35,776 square 
miles, has, m tlie space of four years, and up to 1833, spent 195 
millions of fiancs in lendciing livers navigable, in the construction 
of budges, in macadamized roads, canals and rail-roads. This 
btatc* hub consequently 702 miles of canals and rail-toads com¬ 
pleted, tiavcibing it in every direction. 

To follow M. Poubbin through alt the improvements of the 
United States would not agree with our limits, and we must con¬ 
iine oui selves to one example of the ikiaaner in w'bich he has per- 
foimed his task. 

The object of the canal which reaches from the Chesapeake to 
Ohio, is to form a line of water communication from the Atlantic 
to the latter; and it has been constructed at the expense of a 
company, of which the government, the states of Virginia, Mary¬ 
land and Pensylvania,. the corporations of the three towns of 
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Wasbingtonj Alexandria and Georgetown (composing the district 
of Columbia), and some individuals, are the shareholders. 

The eastern division of this canal begins at Georgetown, near 
Washington, and extends as far as Cumberland, to the mouth of 
the Savage river, a tributary of the northern branch of the Poto- 
inac. It is 186 miles long, and undergoes a considerable dif¬ 
ference of level, redeemed by seventy-four locks, which arc built 
of rough pieces of hewn stone, fastened by hydraulic cement, and 
flows along the left bank of the valley of the Potomac. Tiic dif- 
flculties attending this route were very great, for it was necessary 
to cross a chain of high lands belonging to the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains; to effect which, excavations were made in the solid rock, 
and high w’alls and dykes in many places constructed for support¬ 
ing the bed of the canal, which was frequently above the bed of 
the Potomac. The expenses of this part of the enterprise 
amounted to £ 1,846,637 sterling. 

I'lie central division extends from Cumberland to the mouth 
of the river Casselman, in the Yougbagaiiy, to the w^est of the 
Alleghany Mountains, Its length is 70 miles, 1040 yards, and it 
traverses the higl( lands by a subterranean passage cut through 
the rock, a distance of 4 miles and 80 yards. This portion con¬ 
tains £46 locks. 

The western division begins a quarter of a mile below the con¬ 
fluence of the Casselman and the Voughagany, and ends at Pitts- 
bur^, at the mouth of the rivers Alleghany and Monoiigohela, in 
Ohio. It is 83| miles long, and has 78 locks. For the hist 
27| miles, as far as Connelsvillc, the land presented the greatest 
difflculties, in consequence of the narrow defiles to be traversed, 
the declivities to wind round by a bed cut out of tlie rock, or 
immense walls necessary for the support of the body of the canal. 
The expenses of this division have been estimated at .£941,773. 
The whole of the three divisions will have cost £3,03.3,117. 

We shall not, says M, Poussin, in any country find a work 
which can be compared to the above canal, cither when consi¬ 
dered relatively to the labours required in its execution, or to the 
immense political, commercial, and military advantages which it 
secure.^. The districts which it is to benefit contain a population 
of 1,864,335 inhabitants, and produce coal, lime, building timber 
and stone, planksi slate, marble, corn, maize, flour, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, linseed, oxen, pigs, lard, tallow', whiskey, iron, glass, 
&c.; and M. Poussin calculates, that six years after the opening 
of the emire pnal, the augmentation of the value of these pro- 
di^tions, or in other terms,' the advantages to those w’ho trade in 
commodities, will bear a proportionate value of 1| to the 
whole expense qf Uie canal. Tlie population has already in- 
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creased at an unusual rate, and scarcely was tlie canal finished> 
when it was,found insufficient for the rapidly incneaising com¬ 
merce, and new projects were started. Its conimunicati(^n with 
the bay of the Ciiesapeakc adds to its importance; for this bay, by 
its central position on the sliorcs of the Atlantic, unites the com¬ 
merce of the north and the south, and in time of war is protected 
by the fortifications of the liampton i*oads. 

We must hero take leave of the United States, their magnifi-^ 
cent country, and their no less magnificent labours. Every in¬ 
quiry, every chance atom of information, only impresses on Us 
still more forcibly their vising grandeur. It is not into ihfeir 
drawing-room refinements that we must look for Iheir perfections; 
from them probably, in ouV higi> slate of civilization, we shall re¬ 
coil, and be apt to lose sight of the national greatness in our 
disgust. We can only be just when W'e reflect on the natural 
advantages they possess, and the noble manner in which their 
inliabiiunts profit by these advantages. 


Art. VI. —1. VEspagne, Souvenirs de 182.‘) et de 1833. Par 
Tkl. Atlolphe de Bourgoiug. Paris* Dufart et Delaunay. 

Q. Finances of Spain. London. Richardson. 183<^ 

Til!; City-panic, which occurred only in the last week in May, and 
which has not yet been allayed, concerning the aflairs of Spain, 
the slate of her securities, and her political relations w'ith other 
poweis, renders all information connected with either of these 
subjects of very great importance.; Capitalists, in their eagerness 
to make investments, have depended, perhaps, too uncouditton- 
ally on her supposed opulence, and the loyalty and honour so 
long attributed to the national character. Whatever evils may 
arise from any misplaced confidence of this kiiid are tenfold 
aggravated by the spirit of gambling which^ordiuarily disgraces the 
Slock Excliange, and which, in the Cslsi^ of the Spanish securities, 
is confessed to have been inordinate. Any accident, any event, 
under such circuinstaticcs, is likely to produce the most serious 
alarm, and to end in fatal consequences. Moreover, theCarlists, 
according to the perfidious French, journals, were annihilated. 
Sober politicians believed that Don Carlos, with the remnant of 
his partizans, would be soon compelled to take refuge on die 
French territory,—and then all of a siidden were startled from 
their propriety by the report that the position of the Christinbs had 
rendered it needful for the Spanish government to make ajppHca- 
tion to the King of ihd French for assistance. The successes of 
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Zumalacarreguy, though spread over many months, seem to have 
been kept a profound secret—the French telegrpph was dis¬ 
honestly worked—and so bent were the interested parties on mys¬ 
tifying and duping the public, that an English reporter who had 
been despatched to the seat of war from one of our papers, was 
arrested, thrown into a dungeon at Pampcluna, restrained from 
the use of pen and ink, and only released alive on the active 
instance of the British ambassador at the court of Madrid. .But 
it suited certain parties in England to doubt of the rout and de¬ 
feat of Valdez—anon surprise is expressed that only French in¬ 
terference can prevent the arrival of Don Carlos at Madrid—and 
behold, the curtain not only drops on many visions of hope, but 
the denouement of the piece exhibits the departure of fortune 
once possessed, and of riches that have taken to their wings, as is 
their wont, and flown away. We write while the event of these 
circumstances is yet undetermined. We pretend not to be pro¬ 
phets, and accordingly desire rather to retrace the past; to declare 
the previous occasions, and not the consequences, of the present 
state of aflairs. f 

Don Carlos, sa 3 li M. Bourgoing, is the legitimate and direct 
heir of the throne of Spain, and by right its king. He describes 
him as a prince surrounded by the love and respect of some, and 
by the profound hatred of others. Of middling stature, of a phy¬ 
siognomy calm and dilflcult to impress, cold, grave, not prodigal 
of useless words, the character of this prince, in his opiiNon, 
ought to please Castilians and Spaniards. His enemies, he adds, 
" have not spared him—they have assailed him without knowing 
his character—they have attempted to make his silence pass for 
pride, his calmness for hypocrisy, and his piety for fanaticism—a 
tactic which had, perhaps, succeeded in any other country; but 
Spain gives not, unless irrevocably, either its hatred or its love; its 
just spirit prevents it from surrendering itself without reflexion to 
sudden prejudices, or to an enthusiasm witliout motives.’^ 

Some persons had wished to compare the character of this 
prince with that of the gloomy Philip II., but erelong the idea 
of this resemblance w'as found to be false. Don Carlos op¬ 
posed tp this fancied shnilitude all the virtues of private life. 
The model for all fathers of families, he lived in the bosom of his 
own, beloved by all who approached him; and is possessed of a 
piety which ought to offend no one, for it is for hifnself alone. 
He always showed the greatest indifference for everything regard¬ 
ing political questions, even at the moment when his interests 
were attacked by the caprices of Ferdinand. When despoiled of 
his rights in his own person, and in those of bis (.children, he pro- 
ttested, indeed, with the respect due to his sovereign, and the 
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firmness that gives conviction and faith to a good cause. He 
removed himself without doing injury to the state, without pro¬ 
voking any one in his favour; but when Ferdinand was no more, 
he appeared arthed to protect , his right, If he ascend the 
throne,” concludes M. Bourgoing, it will be without the inter¬ 
vention and assistance of foreigners.” 

M. Bourgoing, in his reminiscences, reminds us of the fiights 
of the swallow, when rain is expected on some lovely summer 
evening, and the instinct of the bird teaches it to skim along only 
a few feet from the ground, ready to pounce upon worm or grub 
peeping from its hole to catch the refreshing moisture. He 
never ascends indeed, but there is a swallovv-like grace in his 
evolutions, and we feci certain kindly sensations in his company. 
If not a learned, a profound, or a deeply thinking man, he is cer¬ 
tainly an amiable one. He has evidently a very high opinion 
both of the Spaniards and of their country. They are, in his 
eyes, a beautiful, a valiant, and a noble people. Take them in 
ail the ages of their life, you will find them ever the same—ani¬ 
mated wdth patriotism, and governed by great and sublime ideas. 

A young man and a soldier, M. Bourgoiti^ nevertheless seems 
to have taken but slight interest, whether lie white fiag which 
floated in Spain for the succour of the royal Ferdinand (descend¬ 
ant of Louis XIV.), or that of the Cortes, prevailed; during the 
tiii'ce years he served in Spain, his head appears to have been 
filled with anything rather than politics or war; be leaves them, 
in*his own words, to more skilful pens. 

His account of the clergy is exceedingly in their favour. So 
far from being intolerant, the Spanish cure lends himself to the 
innocent enjoyments and diversions of the multitude. In the pro¬ 
vinces of the north, we see him descend on the Sunday from the 
mountains, surrounded with young persons of both sexes, singing 
their national songs. They dance on the enclosure round the 
church in the interval between mass and vespers; the priests 
walking in the midst of the happy crowd, their presence not 
interfering with the pleasures of the people. 

We beg pardon of M. Bourgoing for having said that he never 
soared; we give the following flight as^an exception:— 

“ I shall consider Spain under two points of view—Spain poetical!— 
Spain a study for painters!—^beautiful by its picturesque sites, its tor-J* 
rents, its chains of mountains, its piquant costumes, and the perfect 
features of its inhabitants. Poets and artists! take your lyres and your 
pencils i sing of Grenada and (Ae Alhambra. Design here a sea which 
breaks all foaming against the mighty works by the arch of the Sojplos — 
there a Grenadian enveloped in his mantillo, sighing forth the air^ of 
soft Andalusia uftder the windows of some fair recluse, some nun—the 
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bj^fi^tiful victim of the barbarity of some jealous guardian,! Oh! paint and 
sing of Spain! and your pictures and your strophes shall be reuowned 
and admired!” 

Everything seen^s delightful to the young and buoyant spirit. 
To M. Bourgohxg’a perceptions there exists not a, village which 
has not a beautiful church, a vast square or p/occ, a. hue public 
fountain, and nearly always an hoUl-de-vUle which would be re¬ 
markable in the greatest part of the cities ojf France, even of the 
third order, -Nay;—in no other country exists there an adminis¬ 
tration more enlightened, more independent;,^ more paternal, and 
more careful of the interests which are confid,« 2 d to it. VVe may 
say, writes M. Bourgoiiig— 

“ We may say that the king of Spain, regarded by most as an abso¬ 
lute monaircli,. is rather the protector than the master of tlie different 
parts of bis kingdom. This absolute sovereign dares not touch on certain 
prerogatives ; be tinds himself more opposed in raising imposts, or creat¬ 
ing new charges on the people, than those kings of Europe who, by the 
deceitful mechanism of a reprc-cutativc government, crush thtir respec¬ 
tive nations under their heavy budgets. * * * The three provinces 

that compose the senority of Biscay have peculiar privileges, rights and 
franchises, which the /overumeut dare not invade. They defend their 
liberties with energy, kfor them the sovereign is deprived of ilie title of 
king to receive that of seuor, and every year the dejmties of the com¬ 
mons of the three provinces unite in full assembly to discuss subjects 
of public intei’est.” 

Some of our readers will probably dispute the opinions of our 
reminiscent. His facts, however, are nut to be despise'd. 
When Napoleon obtained a passage for his troops on tbo 
Spanish territory, on his route to Lisbon, the W'cak Charles IV. 
saw, or feigned to sec, in him a fuilhful ally; whether aveugle- 
meni de ce souverain, suit veritable cuntiaiicc,” in the counsel.s of 
Manuel Godoi, whom Nupgleou had purchased by the promise 
of a throne, which had been formed for him in a dismcinbered 
province of Portugal,* or that lie felt his total inability to re¬ 
sist the man, before whom the powerful monarchs of the no th 
had trembled. From this time, nothing could exceed the care 
and attention paid by the Spaniaids to the Fieiicb, trealiitg as 
friends those soldiers who a sitort time afterwards imposed upon 
thgm a yoke so. hard and*so hiimiliatiiig. Volumes would be 

‘ ^ “ Trai«4 di* Fontaitiebleau, concUi entre Ic ti)at6<;liitl Duroc, an noiii de Napolfeon, 
et Ic couieilier Isquit-rdo, »u uom du roi d’Kitpaj^no, ie ‘27 Oc(ut»rc‘, 1UU7. 
i** Aft. Ut. JUa pruvttice dc I'AIwUejo et Ie rw^anine des Algarves seroiit donnv'*, en 
pruprt6l6 ct suuveraiiiei^, at^ IVince dc la Paix, qui pieiidiu lu titre de priticc. 

Algarvi'S. 

“ An. 5. L» priitcipaut4 des Algarves sera poss6d6c par lea descendant du Priiire 
de la Faik ii4iidhaireitien,t I't suivaiit les lols de succcsslou qui sout ell usage dans la 
f^gcante de S. M, le mi d’Bsp^gnc.*'—p. v. 
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required, exclaims M. Bourgoing, to recount the motives of the 
just animosity of the Spaniards against the favourite Godaij the 
circumstances, that decided Charles IV. to abdicate in favour of 
Ferdinand VII.; ihc revocation of that abdication; the snares 
spread to catch the young king; the arrival of the old ona at 
Bayonne; the deplorable scenes that disunited th<f royal family; 
and, notwithstanding the most pains>taking researches, we might 
fail at last in arriving at the precise truth, as it was so .closely sur¬ 
rounded by a thick veil, that it is still unknown to many Spaniards, 
who have never abandoned the party of Ferdinand. 

M. Bourgoing’s picture of Catalonia is not so highly coloured 
as that of other parts of Spain. He found indeed the convents 
abandoned and pillaged ; the images of the saints, the protectors 
of the country, overturned and mutilated. The monks had been 
the victims of the hatred of the constitutionalists. A chasseur 
raising the stone from a wall in the court of a convent, saw some¬ 
thing which floated in a putrid state on the water; he reached it 
with his lance, and brought out the head of a monk, from which 
the body had dropped in a state of putrefaction. At length the 
deliverance of Ferdinand was effected, and thus was terminated 
the campaign of Catalonia. f 

Ten years intervened between M. Bourgoing^s visits to Spain. 
Ill the year 1833, curious to know what changes ten years of 
peace had brought about iu that beautiful country, he visited it 
again as a private individual,.,but with increased experience of 
life^and society. 

Peace had already produced immense results. Tranquillity, 
reigned in all the provinces. The public treasure was collected 
without difficulty; even the revenues of the state, though small, 
were iu his eyes sufficient for its expenses; at ai^ rate itie people 
were not weighed down with imposts. We ailr howeVer able to 
correct oiir tourist here. Documents prove that the o^inafy 
revenues of Spain, for five or six years previously to 1834, nave 
rarely exceeded five millions sterling, upwards of one million 
being absorbed iu the charges of collection alone; leaving, on an 
average, an excess of expenditure over income of from two mil¬ 
lions to two millions and a half a year, including the interest paid 
on the acknowledged domestic and foS'eign debt, the whole of 
which has for several years past been raised by the issue of fresh 
certificates, either in Madrid or Paris; so that Spain has, in 
fact, never been able to pay any interest on her debt out of h€t 
own resources. The Spanish system of taxation, we are told by 
other authorities, is not only defective but ruinous to the country, 
besides being grossly unequal and arbitrary. No one caH at' any 
time ascertain #what sum he may be called upon to pay, . The 
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whole system is, moreover, so complicated aiid expensive, that 
it is the general opinion that nearly one-fourth of the revenues are 
lost in the collection. Yet “ under a proper reform,” adds a 
pamphlet now lying before us, “ in the system and administration 
of the taxes and imposts, there can be little doubt but they might 
be made to yield nearly double their present returns; and that, 
rather diminishing than increasing the burdens of the people.” 

We return to M. Bourgoing. The army of Spain, thoilgh 
small, was to him, who still saw all coukur de rose, though years 
might have sobered his view of things, '*fort belief’ and had been 
found quite sufficient to occupy all the strong places and maintain 
peace* The regular Spanish army,compared with what it had been 
in 18^3, was doubtless much improved; and indeed, even only six 
years afterwards, presented itself to the French officers under 
an aspect e^ual to their own. Many of the cities were wonder¬ 
fully embellished. Vittoria had many elegant houses built around 
a public square. Florida was still more enlarged ; Burgos had 
added promenades that bordered the stream of Arlaii^on. Twice 
a week public carriages went from Madrid for Valencia and 
Barcelona, Sara^isa, Seville, Cadiz, Valladolid, Burgos, 15a- 
yonne, Badajos, (^uadalajara, Aranjuez, Toledo, “ et Ics habita¬ 
tions royales.” 

Our readers will be interested by some anecdotes of Maria- 
Christina. 

** Naturally diffident, Ferdinand VI[. feared that his queen would not 
intermeddle in the affairs of the state. That young princess did not tare 
to show her desire of occupying hei'self with politics. A Neapolitan, 
(she was the daughter of Frauds I. king of the Two Sicilies, and sister 
to the Duchess of Bern,) and adroit, she accustomed the king by her 
tender cares and constant caresses never to be away from her. At tlic 
precise moment w||pn he received his ministers she withdrew, affecting 
great reserve and a perfect indifference for public affairs. The apart¬ 
ment of the queen was close to the council chamber. At first she left 
the king alone, but soon, complaining q( ennui, declared that she could 
not be so long separated from liim. bhe then entered into the chamber, 
pretending to say some tender things to him, as if he were fatigued with 
grave and wearisome discussion 3 but she left the door of his room 
open ; thus apart retired, without being absent, she shared in all their 
deliberations. At length •she came and assumed her scat in the 
council, saying she would not quit the king. After this she partook 
actively in their deliberations, and finished by directing them altogether, 
or at least her voice was always influential and decisive.” 

The daughter of this ambitious queen was, by a sort of Salic 
law, excluded from the throue, and the brother of Fercliiiund 
wp^ld become, 011 his death, the true legitimate heir. This law 
of exclusion had not operated without iiiterruptioh, or perpetually. 
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Up to the year 1713, when Philip V. changed the order of suc¬ 
cession, the Castilian law, whose origin is lost in the obscurity of 
ages, had prevjiilcd. By this law of kindred, females ascended 
the throne of Spain when called to it by proximity of blood. 
The opposite agnatic law was enacted in full assembly of all 
the Cortes of the kingdom, who had not been for a long time 
called together before. The new order of succession, thus esta¬ 
blished by Philip V.—a powerful monarch, having conquered his 
kingdom after a dozen years of severe warfare—called to the 
throne the heirs male only, admitting no females except in case 
of the total failure of heirs male in the royal house. For one 
hundred and twenty years, the succession has been preserved, 
passing from male to male, without the accession of a new mo* 
iiarch operating in the least to the disturbance of the state. 

“ Ferdinand, (exclaims M. Bourgoing,) by his own will alone, 
without the sanction of the nation, overturned the hereditary law 
which governed Spain for more than a century. Thrones may be me¬ 
naced by democratic eruptions, uprooted by political tempests, but that 
they should be shaken to their foundation by those very ]x:rsons who 
liavc received the commission to watch over their iveservation, can only 
be accounted for from Ferdinand’s having been carri.|d away by a certain 
obliijuity of intellect, which caused him, by his last testament, to be¬ 
queath to Spain nothing but endless discord and trouble.’^ 

Jt has been said, that the king of Spain, in council, has power to 
make a law, and, in this way, the right of Isabella is sufficiently 
established. But it is objected that, ** instead of the true repre¬ 
sentatives of the Spanish nation, some few prelates and nobles 
received an order from Ferdinand to come and take an oath to 
Donna Isabella. Nearly all these were public functionaries. 
Ferdinand placed these personages between two fires—tlieir in¬ 
terests and their consciences—the former gained the ascendancy.” 

It is between these different statements that the gist of the 
question lies. The advocates of either have contested their opi¬ 
nions with the sword,Don Carlos has now attained some ad¬ 
vantages. Will Louis Philip grant that intervention which is 
claimed by the Christinos? The French government appears to 
pause. France rcmenibeis that she has allies, and she must con¬ 
sult them. In the mean time, things may attain to a crisis in 
Spain which will render interference too late. 

W^! w'ritc while these matters are in progress. By the day of 
publication, some event may have occurred which will put the 
reader in an advanced state of information. One thin^is certain, 
that the French have not confided with that faith in Spanish 
securities, which so many among ourselves have indulged to fbeir 
disquiet. The Bourse has not partaken the panic of our Stock 
Exchauge. 
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Whatever may be the result of Spanish contentions, the honour 
of the nation is nevertheless concerned in coming to an honest 
arrangement with its creditors. The settlement, as stated in 
the pamphlet at the head of our article, ought, doubtless, to 
comprise the whole of its engagements, admitting upon the same 
footing all debts legally contracted upon the good faith of the 
nation* no matter under what administration. It seems, however, 
almost impossible that so large an amount as two millions or two 
millions and a half sterling, required to pay the interest and sinking 
fund on her foreign debt, could be annually collected and remitted 
abroad. The balance of her trade, ever since the loss of her 
colonies, has been in the ratio of two to one against Spain, whilst 
the whole value of her exportable pioduce, even in the most 
prosperous periods, has not exceeded three millions and a half 
sterling,, now probably reduced very much more than half, since 
the exports from Spain to England, (almost tlie only consumer 
of her fruits^ wines, and wools,) have barely averaged, for tlie last 
four or five years, one million sterling. 

These are facts—we have stated them simply; and brief as 
this paper is, it will be of great public benefit, if it restrains the 
working of that ^irit of speculation which has been so fatal to 
many; and above all, if it induces our countrymen to think more 
soberly on the affairs of Spain than they have been accustomed, 
but not than they ought, to think. 

Another parting word of admonition. Wc would wish our 
readers to believe, that it is at any rate just possible that* the 
Carlists may be successful, and that there is considerable doubt 
whether the people are with the Christinos. Upon this point 
M. Bourgoing has delivered himself in good set terms, and has 
closed his work with some remarks, w'hich are, in ail points, very 
spirited, and to a certain extent, indisputably true. They will, 
not without some grace, seiTe for an appropriate conclusion to 
this paper. 

** In the midst of the great European movement, which for the last 
forty years has been stirring under our eyes, in that struggle between 
order and anarchy, of democracy against aristocracy, of the privileges 
of kings opposed to those of the people j—when, agitated by certain ideas, 
that seek to find; the day,* the age will finish by an important birth^ a 
bringing forth for the nations of a wise libkhty, which will not be 
obscured by Hceme^mA for kings, an uncontested authority, that will 
not be despotism,—Spain cannot be a long time without following the 
impulp. given from one end of the world to the other. Undoubtedly 
^uses will call for a reform, but still the cause will slowly and 
proceed—and reform itself should proceed slowly. 

,, Let Charles V, assemble the Cortes—-let the nation speak to the 
king—-let the hands of a le^timacy firm and confident in its rc-esta- 
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bl!8b«4 forces, in tbe assembly of all tbe Cortes of the kingdom, set 
flowiqg for tbe Spanish nation those liberties which she possessed iu tbe 
most brilliant days of her glory—let Charles V, break oft’ entirely with 
the bastard systcal, that political fearfulness which would cry out for 
mercy from all the kings of Europe—let Spain give the lie to her ene¬ 
mies who are obstinate in representing her as subjected to a shameful 
yoke! There are more elements of liberty in one single province of Spain^ 
than in all England !! The national spirit of the Spaniard is not 

brutified by cupidity—it is not a commercial' or nomadic spirit. It is for 
those who govern it, to direct that energy which rests concentrated in 
itself. With the Spaniard, we can daje all things, in speaking to lum 
of religion and liberty. 

" Royalty, in the present age, has been beheld by the people naked, 
stripped of all its deceits mid trappings, with all its miseries and weak¬ 
nesses. At a time when the people present their open breasts to the 
ball and the sword, to conquer, kings alone fear to die, to preserve. 
They veil their heads, they conceal their persons, to avoid sjeeing and 
partaking dangers. The age calls aloud, ‘ away with weak and timid 
kings!’ The monarchical age commands that kings should be tbe bravest 
and the best informed amongst men—that they should march in the van, 
and not in the rear—that they should rule, and not be ruled—that they 
should lead the present generation, and not be drivetJby it. This gene¬ 
ration, eager for true and wise liberty, thus makes a|irQclamatioo from 
the cilizens of Arragon.— 

“ Nos QUI2 VALEM08 TANTO COMO VOS, 08 HACEMOS NCESTRO REY Y 
SENOR, CON TAL QUE GUARUEIS KUESTROS FVERQS Y I<m£R'i'AU£S ; SINo’ 


Art. VT.—I. Tlistoire Critique de la Litthature Angldue, de- 
puis Bacon, Justjti'au commencement du dix-neuvihne sihcle. Par 
M. L. jyi^zi^res. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1834. 

2. Die Sc/wiie Liiteratur Europas in der neucsteu Zeit, dargcstellt 
uach ilireu bedeulendsten Ei'seheinuugeth Voriesuugen gehalten 
vor einer gcbildeten Versammlung, von Pr. O. L. J5. Wolff, 
Professor an der Uiiiversitnt zu Jena. (European Belles-Lettres 
of the latest times, sketched from the most remarkable Produc¬ 
tions ; ill Lectures delivered to a polished Audience, by Dr. 
O. L. B. Wolff’, Professor in the IJniyersity of Jena.) 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1832. 

There are few kinds of works more entertaining and informiiig| 
alike to the philosophic inquirer, to the man of. letters, and to the 
general reader, than sketches or critical histories of the literature dl 

* An Englishman can well afford to smile at this sentiment, 
t “ We, who are your equals, will support our Lord mui King, as long as be defends 
OUT rights and UhetUes s if not,—rnett” 
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foreign nations, which, in truth, afford means and opportunity for 
that enlargement of mind and views, by extension and variety of 
knowledge, which constitutes the real advantage derived from 
foreign travel. The interest of such critical histories is, moreover, 
still somewhat enhanced by the charm of novelty; inasmuch as 
they may be esteemed a new species of the genus criticism. 
Half a century ago it w'as necessary to master a foreign language 
in order to know whether there existed in that language any 
books worth reading when the pow'er should be gained. Now, 
the literature of the world is brought home to the reading public, 
at least of England, France, and Germany. But different na¬ 
tions achieve the same object in different ways, according to the 
peculiar varieties of their respective characters; and wo have 
selected for review the two works now before us, as much as 
specimens of these different ways, as for the sake of the informa¬ 
tion which they contain. 

The French Critical History claims our first notice, both as tlie 
larger work, and as being wholly devoted to our own country. 

The first remark we have to make upon this work is the 
very narrow limits within which M. Mezieres has confined his 
Critical Historylt All the higher and graver branches of litera¬ 
ture are excluded from his plan. He rejects philosophy and 
history; he rejects even pulpit eloquence, one of the glories of 
that early and splendid period of our literature at whicli he takes 
up its history. This, however, it may be said, is only restricting 
himself to belles-lettres, a very generally acknowledged division 
of the literature of any country. But we have not completed our 
list of M. Mezi^res* exclusions; he rejects that, may we say, 
highest branch of literature, (it was once so held,) which espe¬ 
cially appertains to belles-lettres,—to wit, poetry, including the 
drama. He restricts his survey to moral essays, novels, and 
letters—the first being a branch of literature, we shrewtlly sus¬ 
pect, pretty iiearjy obsolete of late years, since the habit of 
intense political excitement, at home and abroad, has accustomed 
the English public to such powerful stimulants, that, to the pre¬ 
sent generation of readers, the simpler literary viands of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers would appear insipid as the nur¬ 
sery bread and milk to'the veteran gastronome. 

One consequence of thig limitation of the History of English 
Literature to its slightest department, is the rendering the title- 
page, in some measure, illusory, if not deceptive. In the mind of 
the English reader, the words, * from Bacon,^ aw'aken images of 
his great contemporaries and immediate successors; and thejj 
are not here,—for they were not essayists, not novelists, not epis- 
tlers for the press. The English reader, however, recollects the 
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reason, and is merely disappointed. A superficial foreigner 
might be led to suppose that, with the solitary exceptions of 
Bacon and Temple,.our literature dates no higher than the reign 
of Queen Anne;—and Bacon himsdf, be it noted, appears here 
only as an essayist:—although we do not mean to deny that the 
attentive foreign reader may discover from this book that Bacon 
wrote more, that others wrote something, between his days and 
those of Swift, and that the literary reputation of Pope, Burns, 
and Cowper, does not rest wholly upon their familiar correspou* 
dcncc. With respect to his reasons for thus limiting his survey, 
we must in fairness allow our author to speak for himself. In 
’lis preface he says:— 

" I have chosen the prose writers, who are generally little known on 
the continent. Most of the great English poets have been repeatedly 
translated or imitated. * * * Amongst the prose writers I have 

had again to select; for the English have been successful in very various 
careers,—in the domain of philosophy as in that of imagination ; in fais'- 
tory, eloquence, and criticism. One species, truly indigenous, impressed 
with a character altogether local, and which long flourished only on 
British soil, first engaged my attention. The MorA Essay, created in 
England about the beginning of the 18th century, h'Js been there culti¬ 
vated with especial favour, and has exercised a real influence over the 
national taste, mind, and civilization. The writers of periodical essays, 
or, as they arc commonly designated, the essayists, form a distinct class 
in Englisli, as the nwellieri in Italian literature. « * * 

After the moralists, 1 chose the novelists, who are much better 
known in Fiance.”—(A very odd reason, it should seem, for thinking it 
most urgently necessary to give an account of them.) ♦ * • Another 

branch of literature very successfully cultivated in England, is the epis¬ 
tolary line. The writers of this class are nevertheless nearly unknown 
in Fiance.” 

To our mind a strange, and though not very unusual, yet very 
incorrect way of speaking of letter-writing. Surely the parent 
and child, who relieve absence by their private correspondence, 
can no more be said to cultivate a branchy of literature, than they 
can be converted into authors by die publication of their letters 
after their death. 

We will now turn to the German Pjofessor, who avowedly 
confines his lectures to belles-lettre^ and whose range of sub¬ 
jects might tlience be supposed neail^ identical with the French 
critic’s. The supposition would be erroneous. Professor Wolff 
holds nothing but poetry to be beautiful literature ^—the literal 
translation of schone liiteratur }—btit then, according to esta¬ 
blished German clas.«lfication, he holds all works of fiction to be 
poetry. A classification, soit dit en passatd, by no means conso¬ 
nant with our own opinions, though lately adopted by some 
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English critics \ but to investigate the propriety or impropriety 
of which would require a long and complicated,discussion, uu- 
suited to this place. Wolff coniines his survey of this really 
beautiful literature, in point of time, to the present nineteenth 
century, but in point of land and language extends it to the 
whole of Europe; allotting upwards of one-half of his volume to 
the living poetry of France and England, whilst the other half 
embraces that of Spain, Italy, Portugal, Russia, HiUigary, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Poland, and Germany. And let not the reader 
wonder at the small space allowed to the author’s copious father- 
land. It krtses from his audience needing no specimens, indeed 
little more than an enumeration, of their compatriot poets. 

Pass we now from the selection of subjects to the mode of 
treating them, in which, as was to be expected, the most striking 
discrepancy appears between the French and German plans. 
Both are well adapted to their respective ends; but tliose ends, 
though substantially the same, ure modified by the national cha¬ 
racter as well of the readers and audience addressed, as of the 
historian and lecturer. The French desire only facts, to afford 
new topics of coj^.versation, and, perhaps, to increase the know¬ 
ledge of the studious; and for this purpose we have seldom seen 
a better course than that of M. M4zi4res. He first gives u brief 
sketch of each author’s w’orks of-^he kinds above enumerated ; 
then selects passages,—whole papers of the Spectator, Rambler, 
&c.—which he translates, and adds the respective opinions of 
different BtigUsh critics upon each author’s peculiar character, 
nieiits, and demerits, w'ith a word or two of general remark of 
his owm. He thus makes his French readers acquainted with 
English taste and criticism, well as with English literature of 
one or tw'o kinds. Had he superadded a ratiociiialive Fioiich 
critique of these W'Orks and their English critics, he would have 
made his book more complete as a work of art, and have given it 
value in this country; since it is always amusing, and often in¬ 
structive, to learn the opinions of intelligent foreigners upon the 
productions of our national genius, whether in literature, political 
institutions, or even more homely matters. 

Our author not having done this, we shall merely give a speci¬ 
men or two of his style, an^yeturn to the German—first remaik- 
ing, that we find among the authors introduced to the French 
public some nances but little thought of here, and miss some we 
should have expected to find;—how could French galianlry omit 
among the novelists Miss Burney and Mrs. Inchbald ?—that, 
though he professes to exclude all living writers, Godwin is one 
of his list; and, though he professes to end with the last century. 
Sir ^V. Scott is another, because, as he ^ivs, he considers him as 
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the creator of the present school of fiction; an especial reason, 
we should have thought, for not placing him amongst authors of 
a bj'gone age a*nd taste, even had VVaverley appeared prior to the 
year 1800. 

As M. Mezi^rcs sets so high a value upon our essayists, oar 
first extract shall be his concluding remarks upon Addison. 

“ This long, but still imperfect, examination of the various kinds of 
merit of the Spectator may suffice to show the value of those superficial 
articles in some journals and reviews, that unhesitatingly rank with, or even 
above, the Spectator, contemporaneous sketches which, though doubtless 
vpitty and entertaining, are really as inferior to that immortal work in 
grace and charm as in depth and philosophy. * * * I have now 

only to retrace, in a few words, the chief causes of the Spectator’s supe> 
rioriiy to the numerous works of the same kind that have followed it. 

“ Amongst the first of these must be placed Addison’s wonderful 
aptitude for the line in which he act}ttired bis fame. When we consider 
that the greater number of these remai’kable papers cost him less time 
than it would require to translate them properly, we fieel inclined to be¬ 
lieve that he had but to follow his genius in order to excel in the art of 
the moralist. Indeed, Addison seems to have been b<|m to produce moral 
essays as much as La Fontaine to produce fables, ov Moli^re comedies. 
After the lapse of a century, bis writings are still tbeinost perfect models 
in this line, and criticism always chooses them as the standard by which 
to appreciate the merit of his successors. To say that a moral essay is, 
as the i'higlisli cxpiess it, Addisonian in its style, is to give it the highest 

praise to wliich this sort df composition can aspire. 

• ^ 

If ever work of morality could boast a visible and lasting influence 
over the character of a nation, that glory fell to the lot of the Spectator. 
As Addison had foretold, many of the abases, follies, and vices that he 
attacks in his papei's, have so completely disappeared, that we might 
doubt their ever having existed. The l^hgHsh even now like to acknow¬ 
ledge the salutary eficcts of the Spectator. To it the taste, manners, and 
civilization of Great Britain owe some part of their progress ; and a con¬ 
temporary eyc-witiiess of this social reform, said, without exaggeration, 
' That all the eloquence of the pulpit had wrought less good in a twelve- 
month than the Spectator in a day.’^* 

As he bestows more labour of thought, apparently for rather 
national motives, upon the vindication of Lord Chesterfield’s pa¬ 
rental morality, we arc tempted to extract some of his remarks. 

“ The Earl of Chesterfield 1$ entitled by his wit and elegance to be 
flatteringly distinguished in the annals of British literature. His predi¬ 
lection for French mantiers, and his intimacy with many of our great 
authors, such as Montesquieu, F'ontcnelle, and Voltaire, give him especial 
claims upon our good-will: claims enhanced by the severity with which 
this preference has caused him to be judged by bis own countrymen. 
He moreover belongs to that excellent school of which, since the middle 
of the last century, bat few disciples are to be found in England.** 
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The Justificajtion of Lord Chesterfield against the alleged an-* 
fair severity of compatriot condemnation is somewhat diffuse, 
and not very convincing, at least to English intellects. An extract 
or two will suffice to show its nature; and we will begin W'ith the 
beginning. His advocate says— 

We must observe, in the first place, that this correspondence xvas 
never meant for publication. It would be unjust to seek in it anything 
but the familiar intercourse of a father with bis son, the confidential 
communications of one man of the world to another." 

Can any human being, who has even a suspicion of the signifi¬ 
cation of such words as morality and virtue, to say nothing of the 
existence of the things themselves, consider this as a justification, 
when he admits, two pagesdatbr, that, in this familiar intercourse 
of a father with his son— 

" it is but too true that Chesterfield treats of gallantry with incxciisa- 
ble.playfulness and levity. It may be said that be does not spare his son 
peccare doctnies historias; nor is it his fault if he does not make him an 
accomplished libertine. * * * He quotes the q^cample of the Ma- 

rechal de HichelieU|^ who owed much of hiS good fortune to bis success 
with women. He frequently allades to the novels of the younger Cie- 
billon, of which he^vas a great admirer. It is evident that lie had beheld 
the corruption then existing amopgst the higher circles of French society, 
and bad unreservedly adopted their principles." 

And thus M* M4zieres thinks to prove that Chesterfield’s mo¬ 
rality is unfairly censured in England, on account of his partiality 
to France!—unconscious, it should seem, that these admissions 
refute the plea upon which he relies, that the father trusted his 
son stood in no need of moral instruction. From the charge of 
frivolity, so frequently brought against him, and grounded upon 
his incessant injunctions to study the graces, his French champion 
might have vindicated him more successfully, had he been aware 
of a traditiojU still preserved in the higher circles of this country, 
in proof of the degree,to which young Stanhope did need instruc¬ 
tion in good manners. It is, that the first time the father and son 
dined together, after all these lessons of politeness and elegance 
had been penned, and perhaps read, the intended courtly diplo- 
mate, after eating his portion of cherry pie—cherry pie W'as not 
then an impossible apparition at a well-ordered table—fairly lifted 
his plate to bis mouth, and drank the remaining juice! 

Ixit us now examine the German’s mode of treating foreign 
literature. His audience tvouJd scarcely have thanked him for 
mere specimens, with accounts of foreign opinions j accordingly, 
wherever the author is'of sufficient genius or reputation to justify 
the investigation. Professor Wolff enters into a philosophico- 
criticai examination of Uie character and merits of his works, be- 
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ginning his sketch of the literature of every separate country 
with a history or account of the language. 

We feel tei^ptecl to take this opportunity of aifording our 
readers sonic idea of the nature of German asthetic criticism, 
and for this purpose must select Wolff’s critique of a single 
author. We must, at any rate, have conhned ourselves to 
one country, since it is evident that any attempt to compress 
within our ordinary limits the multifarious mass of information 
contained in Wolff’s Lectures would be impossible, at least in 
sufficient detail to add any thing to the accounts of tiie literature 
of most European countries given in several of our former 
liiimbers. 

To his critiques upon German authors, we may probably refer 
on some future occasion. For the present we shall select from 
the mass English literature, both as being a sort of continuation 
of M. M^zi^res’ book, which stops w'herc Professor Wolff’s 
begins, and as affording the fairest comparison of French and 
German taste and criticism. We begin with the sketch of the 
language ; and those readers who are aware of the anxious zeal 
with which the modern German philologists sti^ve to purify their 
mother-tongue from all words not of Teutonic origin, rejecting 
even generally received technical terras of grammar, such as, 
verbs, nouns, prepositions, &c., will not be surprised to learn 
that the mingled web of the English language is repugnant to 
our Ipcturer’s taste. This they w'ould anticipate : but even they, 
we apprehend, may be startled at discovering that a German, 
whose national guttural enunciation they have probably been 
accustomed to regard as the wep/tw w/fra of cacophony, repro¬ 
bates our speech as singularly and pre-eminently inharmonious. 
The notion is not, however, peculiar to this author. In many a 
German book have vve met with vituperative sneers at the sound of 
our vernacular accents, and have found solace only in the sooth¬ 
ing counter-declaration of a learned Italian, who averred that 
our national discourse resembled singing. Wolff thus charac¬ 
terizes English : 

Compounded of such conflicting materials, English had long to 
struggle with the wilful arbitrament of individuals, and first rejoiced in 
a beginning of grammatical regularity at the era of the Reformation, 
principally through the translation of the Bible,* which first appeared 
in 1535, and the growing knowledge of the classics, whose writings 
were repeatedly translated in the sixteenth century. Next, individual 
poets did much for the cultivation of the language; but it was only in 
the eighteenth century that, through the exertions of able men, it began 

• WoIfFreft-rs eiilier^lie fixing, or the first formation, of most niotlern languages to 
their several first printed translations of the Bible. 
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to raise itself to any certain regularity. Since then, having engaged the 
diligent attention of distinguished scholars, it has gradually attained to 
a fixed eiformation.t If borrowed treasures may tell, ICnglish cannot be 
denied to possess a comprehensive copiousness of expression; but, on 
the other band, it is deficient in euphony and variety of intonation. 
Upon the whole, this language always gives me the idea of a self-willed 
child, that has learned nothing at school, and only afterwards, con¬ 
strained by the relations of life, has conformed, though still reluctantly, 
and escaping whenever escape was possible, to strict general rules and 
laws.” 

We omit the general critique of English poetry, which, according 
to the Professor’s system, intervenes betwixt the account of the lan¬ 
guage and that of its modern poetry, and proceed to the latter. 
The poet we shall select is Lord Byron, who, to say nothing of his 
genius, is, from his extraordinary subjectiveiiess, peculiarly adapted 
to command German admiration, and elicit the appropriate cha¬ 
racter of German (esthetic criticism. The critique is preceded, still 
according to Dr. Wolff’s regular course, by a biographical notice; 
a useful introduction, no doubt, to foreign readers ; but of which 
we shall only stxj, that the simple-hearted German seems to have 
taken every splenbttc expression, every poetical license of exaggera¬ 
tion of the gifted peer, as gospel, and to believe that Lord Byron 
really was most cruelly persecuted by the envious English aris¬ 
tocracy, and actually driven into exile by a puritanical exclusion 
from patrician, and indeed all reputable, society. Wc would fain 
hope the professor may derive comfort from our assurance, that 
the chief persecution endured by the noble poet consisted in 
invitations to dinners, balls, and corveersazioni ; and we now pro¬ 
ceed to the critique of his poetry, or rather of his genius. 

Byron was a martyr to genius. His character is his poesy, bis 
poesy his character; subjective truth the marked feature of his life, as 
of his works. All that can be desired in a poet, he possessed ; the most 
glowing fancy, plenitude of thoughts, the dee^st sensibility, and a 
power of eloquence that, needing no previous adjuration, gushed imme¬ 
diately from the soul, an impetuous mountain torrent, ever ready for 
service, in unvarying plenteousncss when his heart was awakened—a 
power such as mortals have rarely enjoyed. He was, perhaps, the most 
perfectly developed of human beingS 3 for in him combined and co-cxisted 
all the virtues and all the faults belonging to the human race—love and 
hate, liberalism and despotism, good-nature and harshness, in short, all 
save vulgarity, for above the whole soared triumphant the essential noble¬ 
ness of bis nature. We are not to nieasui'e and weigh him, for where 
should we find the fitting standard > * * * He is one of the few 

spirits whom we may regard as the culminating points of our whole 
race; therefore must we take him as he is, receiving from him what 

* This unusual and somewhat obsolete word is the onij'one we can think of, at 
all answering philosophically to the German 
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may profit «s for our delight or our improvement. From bis immense 
wealth, no niiprcjudiccd person will go away empty-handed, since trea¬ 
sures lie storetV tip there for every constitution of mind, as for every 
season of life j and even, because he sy entirely gave himself as be was, 
must he awaken in every bosom some kindred tone, for all that can 
touch the individual he has experienced—he has doubly lived through, in 
his positive and in his poetical existence. * * * Therefore 

if we cannot always love him, if we sometimes feel resentfully that he 
offends and hurts us, we must ever admire and venerate in him the 
nobleness of human nature, as it reveals itself in the richest creative 
energy of genius. And this is no trifling gain, but a splendid, a beau¬ 
tiful solace for many a troublous hour. A man to whom we are in¬ 
debted for such a disclosure must rank high, very high, in our estima¬ 
tion.” 

Our critic eulogizes Lord Byron’s smaller lyrical poems, as those 
which show the poet in the most amiable light; but the remarks 
on his larger poems are more characteristic, and to (hem therefore 
we turn. 

“ Next in character to the lyrics ranks Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage j 
for it embodies the poet’s inmost feelings, as produced by his career of 
travel, of life,—albeit expressed in the assumed cuaracter of an utterly 
profligate youth, resembling, but in caricature, the^ioble poet, who has 
taken his own likeness from a concave minor. This extraordinarily idio- 
cratie poem cannot be assigned to any of tlic received classes ; it is simply 
a poetic journal, and, considered in this light, the faults usually laid to its 
charge disappear, since, from the idea of a journal the writer’s sub- 
jectifittj can hardly be dissevered, * * * In the two last cantos 

we sec that the poet’s soul had more richly developed itself,—tempered, 
like fine steel, in the fire of the passions and of destiny. A deeper but 
nobler melancholy breathes through them; the thoughts are more com¬ 
pressed, more import-fraught; the views of life, although equally peculiar, 
arc not so rugged and extravagant 3 the fantasy* is as imperatively pre¬ 
valent, hut its colours arc more glowing and enduring.” 

Our professor next gives us the opinion of a deceased German 
critic, Wilhelm Muller, of Don Juan, and none can be more cha¬ 
racteristic of German (esthetic criticism. It is too long to insert 
entire, but an extract or two will suffice to show its spirit. 

Childe Harold and Don Juan, our poet’s most idiocratic and com¬ 
prehensive productions, arc reciprocally antipodean; but, like the dwellers 
on the light and dark sides of our globe, they revolve around a common, 
all-sustaining centre. This centre is the intellectual individuality of 
their author, which, through the intervention, here of a misanthropic 
pilgrim, there of a joyous reveller, acts in opposite tendencies,” 

The further description of the opposition between these ten- 

WoliT ahrays uses this word in preference to imagination. 

A A 2 
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dencies we omit, considering the author’s conclusion as the most 
peculiarly German and asthetic part. 

“ In point of execution, the two poems are alike hapf|}y. In the one, 
deep mental energy and a daring elevation of fantasy are clothed in 
language that struggles through obsolete forms; in the other, all is 
colloquial ease; poesy, in the lightest dishabille, pays homage, but in 
jest, to form ; its motto is, ‘ The pleasing is lawful.' Why Don Juan 
should be decried as more dangerously immoral than Childe Hardd 
is to us incomprehensible. Don Juan is not a book that can allure the 
seducible mind of youth ; and he who is fitted to appreciate its spirit 
must be adequate to resist it, if there still be any question of danger 
from Don Juan. The fantasy and feelings are more easily seduced than 
the understanding ; and therefore, to my mind, the witty immorality of 
Don Juan is far less unwholesome food for the literary taste than the 
sentimental misanthropy of the romantic pilgrim.” 

Upon this, assuredly original, view of Don J iian, as innoxious, 
in which our professor fully concurs, we shall make no comments, 
having no disposition to undertake works of supererogation. But 
we cannot neglect the opportunity of observing, that an English¬ 
man must needs l|^c somewhat astounded by the ease with which 
Dr. Wolff, addressing a mixed audience, composed of both 
sexes, either meuAoiis or omits to mention, the immorality or the 
indecency, even when tolerably gross, of the writers of whom he 
may have to speak. From him the most offensively licentious 
novelists and dramatists of the present French school meet with 
no severer critical reprehension than the following : 

“ It is surprising that a man of taste, endowed with the sense of moral 
beauty, should wander into such false paths, should select such subjects. 
* •» ’ll * uHcoranionly happy temperament and a healthful 

cheerfulness are most agreeable qualities, under the infiuence of which 
one overlooks in Kock much that might disturb.” 

Let us not, however, delude our readers into supposing this 
mode of regarding and treating immorality and indecency to be a 
proof of grossness or impurity in our professor. It arises solely 
from the German habit of contemplating poetry under an asthetic 
aspect. Of this the following criticism on Cain will afford a 
still more complete iliustration. 

“ Into this matter-teeming poem Byron has poured the whole force of 
his potent genius. One knows not whether most to admire the creative 
might of bis gigantic fantasy, the great considerateness in the keeping and 
conduct of the several characters—of which each, as an individual, re¬ 
presents a whole class of beings—or the keen dialectic, with which he has 
so equipped the evil principle, Lucifer, that he soars victorious over the 
whole, and, as |f with the light movement of an adroit band, so destroys 
the elements of positive belief, that, out of the ruins, as from the dust of 
burnt-down buildings, no consistent whole can ever again be constructed. 
This last clrcumstadce makes the drama so dangerous and pernicious. 
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since it annihilates without compensation. * * * * The Cain is 
written only for strong inindsj and, as is every where evident, only for 
the sake of the Uucifer* And here, considered as a work of art, lies the 
fault of the piece; for Cain’s orthodox punishment breaks the internal 
intellectual consequentialness ; the idea changes, like an unprepared 
start from discord to concord in a different key. * * * His crime, 

albeit a murder, and the first murder upon earth, when contemplated 
from the exalted position where motives are tried singly and strictly, 
does not appear so very important.” 

Can a more hyper-Gercnaiiic (esthetic view of fratricide be 
conceived f 

This might, perhaps, suffice to illustrate the different critical 
systems of France and Germany; but, as there is one author, and 
he of no ordinary celebrity, who, in spite of their different plans, 
falls within the range of both the works before us, wc feel tempted 
to add some extracts from the several criticisms of M- Mezi^res 
and Dr. Wolff on Sir Walter Scott. As before, we begin with 
the Frenchman, who devotes the last l68 pages of his 3d volume 
to our great novelist, beginning thus; , 

“ Of all the authors of whom I have hitherto spoken, Walter Scott 
(N. 15. no honorary Sir) is certainly the best known upon the continent, 
and his brilliant fictions are still impressed on the memory of bis many 
admirers. He enjoyed the privilege of charming and instructing all ages, 
and the inexhaustible fertility of his imagination has delighted Kurope 
during twenty years. Since Voltaire, no author has bad such influence in 
foreigU countries. The very popularity of his works, however, renders 
much of detail unnecessary. What critic could hope, at this time of 
day, to bring forw'ard observations or discoveries with respect to the genius 
of Walter Scott, that have not been anticipated in the conversations of 
the drawing-room, or of the family circle, or in the solitary meditations 
of the study. * • • Like Richardson he discovered in childhood a 
lively taste and precocious talent for narrative. Attacked in adolescence 
by a long and serious illness, he was permitted by the indulgence of his 
family to give up himself uncontrolledly to his passion for books ^ and in 
his own words * plunged into a vast ocean of reading without compass or 
pilot.’ 11c thus auiassed the rich variety of materials which he after¬ 
wards so ably wrought up, and for a long time without betraying a 
symptom of lassitude or exhaustion. ^ * He began his career as 

a novelist in the full maturity of age and vigdltr of talent. When, in 
1814, be publishcdWaverley, he was already one of the most distinguished 
poets and most learned antiquaries of Great Britain; the predictions of 
Blair, Burns,^ Lewis, and some othei’s, who bad divined his genius and 
foretold his glory, were fulfilled. The creator of a new species in poetry, 
the painter of a nature yet virgin and almost unknown, familiarized by 
his literary studies with all the secrets of the art of writing, he had but 

* Both Blair aud Banos died previously to the publication of the lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 
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to pour out the treasures of his memory and his imagination to produce 
that crowd of master-pieces, which appeared almost without any interval, 
whilst their rapid succession scarcely satisfied the inipatience of the 
public.” 

M. M^zidres then gives an abstract of the story of Waverley, 
after which he observes:— 

** This novel is altogether of the episodical kind. The scenes follow each 
other with no connexion save the hero, and the development of the main 
action is frequently interrupted. Conscipiently the interest turns more 
on the details than on the whole. * * * Charles Edward's recep¬ 

tion of the hero is a model of address, tact, and propriety. The author 
has not always succeeded so well in the language and conduct of great 
personages. (Not of Richard Coeur de Lion ? Elizabeth ? in a word of 
all jje excels in scenes that require warmth, movement 

and effect. Here, as elsewhere, he skilfully gives a local colouring to 
accessories of sheer invention j and makes historic accuracy subordinate 
to general effect.” 

Then follow u few comuion-pluce remarks upon the characters, 
as that Waverley js weak, irresolute and enthusiastic; Flora Mac 
Ivor a little romantic, and the like; and the review of this novel 
thus concludes whb an encomium on its style. 

“ The style is easy, ingenious, picturesque, perhaps occasionally too 
metaphorical, too much impressed with the forms of poetry. Walter 
Scott follows no school exclusively. Sometimes he borrows tlie majestic 
and symmetrical period of Johnson; sometimes he adopts the elegant 
simplicity of Mackenzie, to whom Waverley is dedicated j sometimes he 
comes near the piquancy of Sterne.” 

M. M6zieres selects from the mass of tlic Waverley novels Guy 
Maniiering, the Antiquary, Kob Roy, Old Mortality, the Heart 
of Midlothian, the Bride of Laminermoor, Ivauhoe, the Abbot, 
and Kenilworth, to treat more brieffy after the same fashion: 
whereupon wc shall only observe that the French critic seems not 
to be aware that Kob Roy, although an outlawed robber, is by 
birth a highland chieftain, alias a petty prince, or that a licensed 
fool is not necessarily a genuine idiot, very little appreciating 
Wamba, whom we, for our own part, hold to be the true hero of 
Ivauhoe. He thus closes his account of Sir Walter and his own 
book:— 

By a rare privilege, the fictions of the immortal Scotch author purify 
the soul, whilst they charm the imagination. ^ magician 

moi’e potent than Le Sage has wafted his readers into an abode of 
enchantment; and it would be impossible to reckon the number of 
the living generation who owe some of their purest and most delicious 
enjoyments to Walter Scott.” 

The German professor allots far less space to our admired 
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countryman, but bestows upon bis genius far more critical dis¬ 
quisition, in which much subtle acumen and sound judgment are 
blended with, much unintelligible aesthetic Germanism. The 
reader will not forget that in German phraseology novels are 
poetry. 

As a poet, Scott, much as he has in common with his two great 
countrymen (Byron and M(X)re), is in this one point directly opposed to 
them, that in his works he imparts nothing of his own nature, strictly 
confining himself to the delineation of the world without, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the world within him. He is gifted with an une(pialled talent 
for observation, for apprehension, but he is a mirror giving back only 
what has first been received. As an objective poet he ranks near to 
Homer, as a subjective poet he is insignificant. He succeeds only in paint¬ 
ing the extraneous; and of this he appears to have accumulated so much, 
as to leave him neither time nor care to preserve w'hat is proper to him¬ 
self. He possesses a high degree of poetic peculiarity but it consists 
rather in a certain elasticity of genius—which, as well in the intrinsic 
as in the form, can bend to necessity, but, like a spring, without losing 
its strength—than in an intensive power of creation. Scott resembles 
a masterly portmit-painter; no feature, no line, no wrinkle (why not 
add, no chaiacter of intellect or feeling ?) escapes*him, and of his por¬ 
traits wc might say with the Irishman, * They are more like than the 
originalsbut wc every where miss that inmost vitality, without which 
no poetic creation can permanently captivate us, for no where does the 
inspiration, docs the very being, of the poet shine through j and whilst 
his figures move before us, we cannot discover the Promethean spark that 
vivijies them. [So the figures be vivified, the English reader will scarcely 
think this a fault.] * * * The abundance of his images, the nature 
and charm of his style, the tone of which is ever in perfect harmony 
W’ith the subject chosen, the inexhaustible flow of his eloquence, his 
command over form, arc qualities that wonderfully contribute to enhance 
the value and reputation of his productions. But what gives his poetry 
its especial witchery, is, that even in the veriest trifle it is national; and 
that % this, as well as by his peculiar management of his subjects, Sir 
Walter Scott has, in England, opened a new path to narrative poetry, 
upon which he has hitherto found no rival, though many an able fol¬ 
lower.” 

We trust Dr. Wolff does not limit these last remarks to Eng¬ 
land ; but will frankly confess that the school of fiction founded 
by Sir Walter Scott overspreads the continent, and that there 
likewise, ay, even in Germany, the disciples are immeasurably 
inferior to their mighty master. 

In reviewing foreign works relative to any thing English, the 
pen cannot be laid down without a word or two respecting mis¬ 
takes. On the present occasion these are perhaps not very im¬ 
portant, but we will mention some that present themselves to our 
recollection in Jioth works, as much for the sake of pointing out 
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the danger of hasty judgments upon what is foreign to our habits, as 
of amusing the reader. The knightly * Sir* first occurs to us, of 
which it has been seen that M. M^zi^res deprives Scott, but by 
no means him alone; Sir William Temple and Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole being similarly reduced to the familiar appellations of William 
1 emple and Robert Walpole; but then, in return. Squire Western 
is gratified.vvith the questionable honour of being designated as 
Sir Western, M6zi^res considers Smollett as the novelist next in 
favour to, if not the rival of, Scott at the present day; his Com¬ 
modore Trunnion, it should seem, is a faithful picture of the living 
commodores of Rngland, while his and Sterne’s gross indecency is 
to us inoffensive. One notion, less properly belonging to our 
subject, we must remark upon, before we turn to the German pro¬ 
fessor, because it has of late been so incessantly repeated by French 
writers, that we are weary of passing it by in silent contempt. 
M. M6zi^res catches at an assertion of Sir William Temple’s 
respecting Fnglish impatience of privation, as confirming Geneml 
Foy s assertion that the courage of Fnglish soldiers depends upon 
abundance of beef and superabundance of rum. Now we appre¬ 
hend that even Frenchmen scarcely possess the same physical or 
mental energies wl^ii fainting with inanition as when healthfully 
fed; indeed we know upon good authority that 

** No Tartar e’er was fierce and cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel, 

Though notbiog can resist his force. 

If first he rides, then eats his horse 

but we think the battle of Talavera might go far to prove that 
English soldiers, when nearly starved to death, fight quite as well 
as other troops in the same condition, and not much worse than 
well-fed Frenchmen. 

Dr. AVolff’s mistakes are of a different kind, and with the men¬ 
tion of one or two of them we conclude. This critic, after placin^r 
Lady Morgan at the head of English poetesses—above Joanna 
i3aiilie, vye believe' tells us that her father !Mr. Oweiisoii (the 
actor) ruined himself by his passion for the theatre; that Words¬ 
worth’s poetry is admired by " the million” and censured only by 

superior Judges; and that Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall arc written 
in Alexandrines! • 


Art. VII.—Fic Politique de Markhal Soult, par Alexandre 
nalle. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 

It fa im^ssible to deny that the French are a vivid people, ex¬ 
hibiting from ume to time extraordinary ardour and activity, and 
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singularly capable of exerting a beneficial, or a hazardous, influ¬ 
ence on Europe, according to the direction of those qualities. But 
it must be owned, that the splendours of the national character 
are exceedingly periodical: that, if one age is dazzled by their 
cometary brilliancy, or thrown into alarm by their eccentric 
course, the cometary interval follows, and we have to look long, 
and long in vain, for the returning effulgence of the phenomenon. 
To the observer of France at the present day, no trace of the 
France of the preceding quarter of a century is discoverable, 
A universal mediocrity has usurped the space once filled by the 
wild but prominent and powerful forms of public character, 
under the stimulus of political change. The daring vigour of 
the Republic is gone, the stern but splendid ambition of her 
Empire has vanished on the winds. The memorials of both meet 
the mind in every recollection, institution, and feeling of the 
people. Yet no existing representative of either is to be detected 
among the living varieties of the national character. Is France 
one great Phe La Chaise, where, in the midst of the monuments 
of conquerors and legislators, the walks are traversed by holiday 
groups come to amuse themselves with the sculptures and in¬ 
scriptions ; a region of the dead, where all that \% high and historic 
is dust, and where all that still breathes the breath of life is 
frivolous, nameless, and formed only to be forgotten ? 

But, without urging this impression to any extent injurious to 
the good feeling due to a nation on friendly terms with our own, 
it is^^quaily undeniable and curious, that, since the war, the pro¬ 
duction of remarkable public characters in France has been rare; 
or rather, that all those who can have any hope to be remembered 
arc the fruit of the Republic and the Empire. Political dis¬ 
turbance, public pressure, and, above all, a national war, have been 
ill all lands the great exciters of a national mind. Nature is im¬ 
partial, and there probably is not much original difference in the 
abilities and nerve of any people of Europe. All depends on the 
time, the impulse, and the leader. Italy was once the great warrior 
of Europe. Spain then entered the field, and was the universal 
model of arras., Switzerland followed, and for her day was the 
unrivalled champion. The feeblest states in succession flourished 
in the front of European history. The languor, effeminacy and 
ignorance of the Portuguese were once activity, manliness, and 
knowledge. Under the inspiration of their Henries and their 
Aibuquerques, their land was too narrow for their heroism, and. 
they grasped alike at the empire of India and Africa. The 
empty and masquerading Venetians were once the lords of European 
and Asiatic commerce, the boldest navigators, the most enter- 
prizing warriors, 4ind the most profound and powerful statesmen 
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of their age* Even from the fogs and morasses of Holland a 
spirit rose, which, entering into the sluggish frame of the 
Dutchman, made him, for the time, the ardent soldier, the uiv 
wearied discoverer, and the sagacious and fearless patriot* The 
days of glory have come, and gone, over all in succession; but 
not as the sun ascends and goes down on all. A finer and more 
incalculable influence has regulated the greatness of nations. 
The shooting of a meteor, stooping suddenly from the depth of 
midnight, and pouring radiance over some peculiar region below; 
the sweeping of the gale over some peculiar tract of the measure¬ 
less ocean, and rousing it in its strength, while none can tell 

whence it came or whither it goeththe brilliancy of the 
aurora, at one while flooding the hyperborean world with light 
and colours dipt in Heaven, at another, deserting the north and 
kindling the equator with living glories; or any other image of fit¬ 
ful and fantastic power or lustre, that lives and vanishes by mo¬ 
ments, aw'akened from what source we know not, and acting alto¬ 
gether beyond human direction, would be the truer emblems of 
the great influential causes of national renown. 

The life of the Eminent French soldier whose name heads'^this 
article, is written* in the spirit of party, and with the palpable 
determination to break down, for his ofleuces to party, the repu¬ 
tation which he has earned by a long life of public services. 
Without feeling any unnecessary respect for the habits, personal 
or political, of Marshal Soult, we may predict that this attempt 
will be altogether ineffectual beyond the hour. Party is always 
either blind or frenzied, either incapable of seeing facts in their 
true light, or wildly bent on fabricating them into the c.\ti'avagant 
shapes, and dyeing them with the glaring and discordant hues, which 
u disordered imagination loves. But Souk’s fame has been built 
on a foundation which, with every Frenchman on earth, is alone 
equivalent to immortality. He is the living representative of the 
glories, sad and fatal as they were, of the conquering time of 
France, Second was he only, if second, to Napoleon in military 
skill; and he will no sooner be laid where neither friendship nor 
enmity can break his slumbers, than all France will be weaving 
wreaths, sculpturing trophies, and making harangues, over the 
last and proudest name of her “ grand army,” the departed Genius 
of French war. 

We shall give, as a matter of curiosity, a sketch of the really 
extraordinary, indefatigable, and brilliant soldiership of this re¬ 
markable personage. The time will come, when details of such 
a career may form some of the most interesting features of human 
history. If the world should have the wisdom to make peace the 
universal policy^tb^ annals a warrior like SoulbvyiU be regarded. 
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like the annals 'of a being of another region of existence* some 
spirit of restless vigour and vividness whose only purpose was to 
exhibit his fa&ulty »of distinction and destruction. Should the 
world, unwarned by the follies and miseries of the past, again 
plunge into war, such a career may show how long and how 
powerfully the glories of the field have been anticipated, and how 
feebly, after all, they protect their possessor from public ingrati> 
tude, and from the keen vexations that beset the declining years of 
him who has lived only for the breath of popularity. But in 
whatever point of view they may be taken, there can be but one 
impression of the talent, daring, and intensity of purpose, of 
which the human mind is capable, and of which the subject of 
this rapid memoir forms the example. 

Nicholas Jean dc-Dieu Soiilt, was born at St. Amand, in the 
district of Tarn, on the 29th of March, 1709, a year made 
memorable by the birth of the three greatest generals of modern 
times ; Napoleon having been born on the Idth of the following 
August; and Wellington, the conqueror of both Soult and 
Napoleon, being also born in 1709. His origin was humble, 
but not degrading. He was the son of a steward, or village 
notary, who had served, and who, though he Imd not risen higher 
than the rank of a seijeant, seems to have been a man of educa¬ 
tion and integrity; at least possessing sufficient of both to be 
taken into the confidential employment of one of the neighbouring 
nobles, the Marquis de Dulac. Young Soult thus received pro¬ 
bably more than the usual advantages of French education; but 
nature had destined him for a soldier. The army was the favourite 
path to honours in all times of France. Its popularity had be¬ 
come more striking since the American war, and in 17Bo the son 
of the notary, who if he had remained in his village might have 
been a notary to this hour, set his foot upon the first step of that 
ascent which led him to the rank of Marshal of the Empire, 
Prime Minister, and, more eminent and envied distinction still, 
fixed him among the names that live in the light of French re¬ 
nown. 

The activity and intelligence of the young soldier were no 
sooner called into exercise than they attracted notice. The war 
had scarcely commenced, when Soult was raised by Marshal 
Luckuer to the rank of a regimental officer. In 1791, he was 
appointed second lieutenant of grenadiers in the battalion of the 
Upper Rhine. Ail was republicanism at this period, and repub¬ 
licanism was ail clubs; the new officer saw his way, fiouriahed 
in tlie club of the regiment, and declared his civic opinions 
in the first-rate common-place of republican oratory. “ Xiet aJl 
Frenchmen siaftd together,’’ was the sentiment^ ** united by the 
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bands of the law, and the ties of fraternity. Let us remain 
under arms to defend the freedom which we have conquered. 
Let us remember that the tyrants would rivet otir chains the 
faster for our having broken them,” &c. concluding, of course, 
with, Let us live free, or die for the cause of the country.” The 
sentiment was popular, and it gained its reward. The regiment 
appointed him, by acclamation, adjutant, which was soon followed 
by his promotion to a company. Soult now rapidly distin¬ 
guished himself. His conduct in an affair against the Germans, 
next year, was so conspicuous that he was put into the temporary 
command of two battalions appointed to a difficult position in the 
hill country of the Rhenish frontier. Hache, a man of military 
genius, had no sooner put himself at the head of the army of the 
Moselle, than, with an evident sense of his value, he immediately 
attached Soult to his staff, and employed him to conduct the 
attack of one of the fortified camps of the enemy. The selection 
was justified by its success. The lines were stormed, the 
enemy's colours taken, and the chief part of the opposing corps 
made prisoners. ^ 

The French army had scarcely plunged into the Palatinate, 
when Soult was raised to a rank not only of the most confidential 
nature, but giving the fullest opportunity ior the display of those 
talents which were to form the future marshal. He w'as ap¬ 
pointed head of the staff of the advanced guard of the army. A 
large portion of the first French successes w'as due to the rapid 
rise of the officers. Promotion was at once the cause and the 
effect. Intrepidity, intelligence, and ardour, w'erc sure of their 
reward. The gallant son of a ploughman might aspire to the 
highest honours of the most dazzling life that ever inflamed the 
vanity, ambition, or patriotism of man. I’he son of the Marquis 
Dulac’s steward was now in sight of the foremost prizes of military 
fame. Within five years, he had started from the ranks into the 
command of a division. Within the last of those years, 171)4, he 
was successively lieutenant-colonel, adjutant-general, and colonel. 
In the celebrated battle of Fleurus, w'hich broke the power of 
Austria in the Netherlands, the young Colonel made himself re¬ 
markable by an instance pf that coolness of judgment, which is 
perhaps the rarest, yet the most important, of all qualities for 
. command. As the day advanced, an Austrian division made a 
desperate charge on the battalions of the Ardennes, forming the 
detached corps of Marceau, whose death, some time afterwards, 
caused such general lamentation. The French gave way, and 
Marceau, though one of the most gallant men in France, was in 
consternation. The flight of the battalions had left the flank of 
the French tine exp<»ed> and all was visibly on tb^ point of ruin. 
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At this mument Soult galloped up to the general, who was doubt¬ 
ful whether he should throw himself into the midst of the enemy's 
ranks, or die his o,wn sword. “ What are you about, general,” 
he exclaimed, “ are you going to die because those fellows run 
away? Go after them, and bring them back, it will be much 
better to beat the enemy along with them.” Marceau’s spirit re¬ 
vived. He took the advice, rallied his battalions, charged the 
Austrians in turn, drove them before him, and retrieved his share 
of fame in one of the most memorable battles of the war. 

Promotion still followed the career of this son of fortune. In 
the third year of the republic, (1795,) Soult, at the age of twenty- 
five, was general of brigade. Jourdan's memorable and unfortu¬ 
nate campaign in the valley of the Danube taught the French the 
new lesson of defeat. Soult commanded the advanced guard on 
the invasion, and W'as perpetually engaged with the Austrians in 
the retreat. At Duttingeu he exhibited his intrepidity at a period 
when the army seemed to have been in despair. Soult, with 
some battalions, w'as posted to cover the retreat. The Austrian 
cavalry charged, and swept every thing before it. Soult was di¬ 
rected by the general in chief to give up his position and follow 
the troops. But the perils of a too sudden movement were so 
forcibly represented to Jourdan, that he listened to his brave ge¬ 
neral of brigade’s entreaties, that he might be suffered to remain. 
The attack commenced and was resisted till night-fall. The 
troops lay on their arms; the Austrians renewed the attack at 
day-break. They were again r^elled, and the struggle continued 
at intervals during the day. The object had been now gained, 
and, during the second night, Soult quietly withdrew his posts 
and passed the Danube, without the loss of a man. The prodi¬ 
gious losses of the French troops in the flight before the arch¬ 
duke, which more deserved the name of a massacre than a de¬ 
feat, placed the merits of an ofheer like Soult in the most conspi¬ 
cuous point of view. The army, like all armies, possessed an 
abundance of those headlong and daring spirits, which rush into 
danger, as the horse into the battle. But now was. the time for 
higher qualities, for deliberate judgment, clearness of view, and 
that steadiness of military determiiiation| which resists while re¬ 
sistance is possible, and knows nothing of despair. Those ad¬ 
mirable qualities for soldiership evidently characterized this great 
officer from the beginning, and as much signalized even his last 
disastrous campaign in the presence of the British army and its 
pre-eminent general, by resolute resistance, and an indefatigable 
spirit of yielding to necessity alone, as when he was in the full 
tide of success, driving the Austrians, like deer, through the 
plains of Germany. 
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The campaign of ] 7D6 was a campaign of giants; its mag¬ 
nitude of plan, the vastness of the forces employed, its expen¬ 
diture of national means, and its tremendous* succession of 
slaughters, seem to belong to the age of fable. England com¬ 
menced the year by a triple alliance with Austria and Russia, 
and by raising a loan of thirty-one millions sterling, of which 
three millious were given to Austria to equip her army for the 
held. France began by sending Hache, at the head of an army 
of 100,000 men, into the Vendee. Moreau and Jourdaii com¬ 
manded on the Rhine, at the head of 150,000. The Archduke 
and Wurmser defended the entrance of Germany, at the head 
of 175,000, of which 40,000 were the first cavalry of Europe. 
Ill Italy, Napoleon, with an army of 40,000, was preparing to 
attack Beaulieu, at the head of 50,000. The first successes 
of the French were brilliant. They drove all the Austrian 
corps back from the frontiers, stripped them of their magazines, 
cannon, and arms, and threatened the hereditary states. 
Within six weeks from the commencement of the campaign, tlie 
Austrians W'ere reduced by a third of their original force, and 
the French armies covered the country from Stutgard to the Lake 
of Constance, a line of 150 miles. 

But the hour of retribution was at hand. By one of those 
singular changes of circumstance, which operate so powerfully in 
war, the French at this moment abandoned the principle on 
which they had so often conquered—that of combining their attacks 
upon separate portions of the enemy’s army, and thus overwhelm¬ 
ing it in detail. The Austrians, at the same moment, abandoned 
their old principle of concentric movements, combined their forces, 
and impinged upon the separate corps of the French. The fortune 
of the campaign instantly and totally changed. Tiie Archduke, 
in those Memoirs, which so strikingly vindicate the fame of this 
great warrior, tells us, that the purpose of his plan was ** to re¬ 
treat slowly, disputing every inch of ground, without hazarding 
a general engagement, until the two retiring armies were so near 
that he could fall with superior force upon one or other of his 
adversaries.” He put this important principle in action with 
great skill, and the subsequent conduct of the Austrian staff w'as 
a model of strategy. liemaining at the head of the army op¬ 
posed to Moreau until he had successively led it across the 
Neckar, and the difficult country between that river and the Da¬ 
nube, he suddenly turned on his antagonist at the passage 
of the river, and, after fighting a most gallant action, in which he 
at one time turned the French right, and w'ould have thrown the 
%hule army into confusion, but for the firmness of the centre, he 
crossed the Danube, and placed his troops in safety. 

Here the war paused, for the blow was to be struck in another 
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quarter. Jourdan had pressed forward along the valley of the 
Maine, to turn the right of the Germans, under Wartensleben. 
That officer c&ntinued his retreat according to the orders of the 
Archduke, slowly converging towards his position on the Danube, 
and followed by Jourdan, with the eagerness of assured victory. 
But the time for teaching him a fatal lesson was come. On the 
flOth of August, the Archduke* leaving Latour, with 35,000 men, 
to defend Austria against Moreau, brought 28,000 into Wartens- 
lebeii*s lines. The united force was near 63,000. The enemy, 
exhausted by long marches and losses in the field, scarcely 
amounted to 45,000. The attack was commenced without de- 
*ay. The great problem of tactics, which consists in concen- 
trating a force against the enemy until the actual inferiority of 
the assailants is changed into superiority on the point attacked, 
was completely solved, and the bloodiest and most decisive 
campaign of the war commenced its most sanguinary scene. 
Within two days of his arrival, the Archduke gave the order to 
drive in the French advanced guard, under Bernadotte, posted at 
the foot of the mountains. The struggle was severe, but, in a 
few hours, the French were compelled to retire through the 
gorges of the country in their rear. The Archduke, with a vivid¬ 
ness new to the national character, and w’bicb he seemed to have 
learned from the fiery activity of Napoleon, now turned to throw 
himself, with his victorious troops, on the main body under Jour¬ 
dan. He found the French general strongly posted; but the con¬ 
fidence of the Austrians in their young general was at its height; 
they rushed through all difficulties,—the heavy tire of a numerous 
artillery—the obstructions of a wild and rocky country—and tbe 
more formidable obstacles of battalions and squadrons, who felt 
that retreat through o hostile laud was all but ruin. The Ger¬ 
mans came up to the charge with shouts and national songs. The 
enemy, startled at the sudden daring of the men whom they had 
so long seen only in retreat, made but a feeble resistance; their 
tiatik was turned, their centre was forced; the desperate valour 
of I'Jey alone, in command of the rear-guard, rescued the army 
from findiug its grave in the memorable position of Ainberg. All 
was now confusion in the French camu. To advance was im¬ 
possible, to remain was hopeless. The only alternative was to 
retreat with the greatest speed. Those who have ever accompanied 
tbe march of armies, and who know the waste, the tumult, nnd 
the spoil, in their movement even through the most pacific coim- 
try, can alone conceive what must have been the wretchedness of 
the inarch which now awaited the unfortunate French army, 
through the long ranges of mountains covering the country from 
the Naab to die Maine—the incumbrance of the artillery in 
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the ravines, the blocking-up of the road by the waggons, the crowd 
of wounded, who must be carried or abandoned to a miserable 
death by exposure and hunger, the frantic excesses of the troops, 
indignant at defeat, and glad to throw off all subordination; the 
flight all day, the few hours of disturbed rest at night, on the bare 
rocks, and in the beds of rivulets, that the first cloud which swept 
across the hills might turn into torrents ; the agonies of hopeless 
famiiie,'thirst, and disease; the fever of unhealed wounds, the fury 
of intoxication; the letting loose, in those hours of recklessness 
and despair, every evil passion of the human heart. Of all the 
scenes of human terror, the scene fullest of the images of 
wretchedness, guilt, and outrage, is the march of a routed army, 
with a bold and unsparing enemy at its heels. 

During six unspeakable days and nights, Jourdan’s army 
wound its slow way through the mountains, with the j^rch^uke 
thundering in its rear. On emerging from the mountains at 
Wurtzburg, Jourdan made an effort to recover the honour of 
France, by waiting for the Austrian columns advancing from the 
ravines. The occasion was judiciously chosen, for the pursuers, 
rushing down from the mountains, were liable to be attacked in 
their disorder, whfile the French had time to recover their steadi¬ 
ness, and choose their points of attack. But the Austrians were 
inflamed with victory, and their shock was irresistible, Superior 
tactics too were again combined with superior intrepidity. The 
Archduke outmanoeuvred Jourdan, and while the French general 
was preparing to commence the attack on what he conceived a 
portion of the antagonist army, he suddenly found himself en¬ 
veloped in the whole. The French line was assailed at once in 
front and flank. One of the most desperate battles of cavalry that 
occurred during the war closed this bloody conflict. Wartensleben, 
at the head of the Austrian horse, had crossed the river, and was 
driving the French light troops and cavalry before him. Jourdan 
saw his retreat on the point of being cut off, and threw forward 
liis whole line of cavalry. The Austrian squadrons were at first 
brought to a stand by this movement. But the reserve of 
cuirassiers, rushing down, took the French in the moment of pur¬ 
suit, broke through them, trampled them with merciless slaughter, 
and sent the remainder fiying fi>r shelter behind the line of in¬ 
fantry. Jourdan now saw that all was lost, and that his only hope 
was in an instant retreat. The order w'as given, and the infantry 
plunged into the shelter of the forest; this battle delivered Ger¬ 
many. 

Thenceforward the only hope of the French general was in the 
raj^idity of his retreat. It was made at immense sacrifices. 
Bi^orc he reached ^the banks of the Lahn, he lost 122 pieces of 
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eannon captured in the towns on his advance, and 143 of his 
ov<^n. On the, Lahn he gladly halted, filled up his broken ranks 
with 25,000 men under the comniaiicl of the celebrated Marceau, 
and was forced to give battle to his pursuers. The Archduke 
gave a few hours to the arrangement of his assault, attacked him 
with indefatigable intrepidity, forced the passage of the Lahn, and 
assaulted him with such desperation, that night alone saved his 
army. On preparing to renew the attack in the morning, the 
French position was found abandoned. A remarkably dense fog 
had covered Jourdan’s muvements,and saved his retreating columns 
from havoc, in that most critical and anxious of all manoeuvres, a 
retrograde march in sight of a victorious enemy. The whole Au¬ 
strian cavalry was instantly pushed forw'ard in pursuit. The French 
were soon overtaken struggling through the woods, and though 
the defensible nature of the country protected the retiring army, 
their retreat was a perpetual battle. Thus harassed for three 
bloody days, losing troops, cannon, and ammunition at every 
step, they at length reached Altenburg, a position rendered 
memorable by the fall of Marceau, in comnfand of the rear¬ 
guard. In a bold attempt to face the Austrians^ he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. His gallantry had already obtained the re¬ 
spect of his enemy, and the Archduke paid him the attentions of 
one brave man to another. But his wound was mortal, and his 
remains were committed to the earth, amid the regrets of his 
fellow-soldiers, and the military honours of his victors. A monu¬ 
ment was afterwards erected, and still stands on his grave. The 
routed army now lost all hope, and fled at full speed to the Rhine. 
They crossed the river at Bonn on the 20th of September, totally 
dismantled and incapable of moving for the rest of the campaign. 

But the glory of the Archduke was to have another accession. 
During the retreat of Jourdan, Moreau’s force, 70,000 of the 
finest troops of France, was penetrating into the heart of Germany. 
The alarming intelligence was brought to the Archduke at the 
moment when he was in sight of the French column. Moreau 
has advanced into Bavaria, aud threatens to advance still further,” 
was the language of the hurried dispatch. ** Let him advance to 
the gates of Vienna if he will,” was the'Archduke’s prompt and 
decided answer. “ He is undone, if we beat Jourdan,” With 
these words, be continued the pursuit, and gallantly drove the 
last man of that army ,from the violated soil of his country. He 
now turned to vindicate it from the insults and spoil of another 
still more formidable. Moreau’s genius was caution. The fate 
of the battle of Wurtzburg warned him of his peril, and the ad¬ 
vance of Latour^ light troops towards his fiank at Ulm, was 
instantly adopted as the signal of retreat—a retreat that was to 
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be made through 200 miles of mountain and forest, from the 
centre of Bavaria to the Rhine. , 

This retreat is still commemorated as one of the finest displays 
of generalship iu modern military history. But, paying due 
honour to the talents of one of the most consummate tacticians 
that France herself ever produced, \v& are not to omit that he 
possessed the singular advantage of having a compact force of 
70,000 troops, totally untainted by disaster, and enjoying the 
abundance of an unspoiled country; in contrast with an army 
which amounted to but 63,000, divided into four corps separated 
from each other by large tracts of country, and wearied with 
perpetual battle. Near the entrance of the Black Forest, Moreau 
made the first stand against his vigorous pursuer, Latour, at 
Biberach. The Austrian general could bring but 24,000 men 
into the field. The French threw on him such a weight of num¬ 
bers, that nothing but the most heroic resistance could have 
saved his army from destruction. Dcssaix, heading a French co¬ 
lumn, fell on his right flank; St. Cyr crowned the heights on his 
left, and poured Hown a storm of fire on his line: the position 
was partially forced, and at nightfall the combat closed, with the 
loss of 4000 Austrians on tlie field, and eighteen pieces of cannon 
in the hands of the French dragoons. Moreau’s force now 
plunged into the Black Forest, in three divisions; the main body 
marching through the Vall6e d’Enfer, and his left and right 
divisions under Dessaix and Ferino clearing the mountains of the 
enemy’s light troops on his flanks. The Austrian detachments 
in the mountains were few, and unprepared for this extraordinary 
movement; they retreated before the clouds of tirailleurs which 
covered the French march. And Moreau, after sixteen days of de¬ 
liberate manoeuvre, in the most perilous passes of the mountains, 
calmly formed his lines in the valley of the Rhine. He w^as now 
less a fugitive than a victor, and the campaign might seem to have 
been on the point of beginning again, when the presence of the 
Archduke suddenly changed the face of afi’airs. Determined to 
drive the last squadron of France across the Rhine, this gallant 
soldier collected all his strength, and threw himself upon Moreau. 
The battle was fought* at the foot of the height of Waldkirch, 
which was in possession of the French. After a long resistance 
the height was carried by the Austrians under Uanendorf, and the 
w'hole French line was finally driven into the forest behind the 
£lz, with the loss of some thousands. One battle more was to 
clear the territory. The French General pitched his tent on the 
ropky ridge of Hohenblau; from this picturesque spot his eye 
tuight range at once over the noble river which he had crossed 
such strong anticipations of triumph, and over the wide but 
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inagnt6ceilt wilderness of forest and mountains which he had so 
painfully left behind to its former masters. Moreau’s position 
did honour to his military name; it was incomparably chosen. 
With his left on the Rhine, his centre on a citadel of rocks, and 
his right embattled among precipices, he might have seemed be¬ 
yond the reach ()f attack. But the Germans were in sight of 
the Rhine! A new spirit of patriotism had sprung up among 
them; they saw their favourite General at their head ; and they 
were irresistible. Rapidly forming into four columns, they rushed 
on with huzzas, climl^d the precipices, burst their way through 
the showers of grape and musketry pouring down from the heights; 
add with the bayonet plunged into the French masses. The 
struggle was brief, the enemy gave way with terrible slaughter, 
and were hunted from the hills. At the river-side, an unusual 
chance saved them. The evening grew suddenly tempestuous, 
and a storm of rain and wind, ineniurable for its violence, fell on 
the combatants. The battle was gradually suspended, amid the 
roaring of the thunder, and the bursts of whirlwind and rain. 
Night fell, and Moreau instantly marched for’^he river, crossed 
without delay, and at length interposed this famous barrier be¬ 
tween himself and his victors. 

The counsel of the Archduke was now to smite the French 
invasion of Italy by throwing an army across the Tyrol, and thus 
bringing an irresistible superiority of numbers into the field. 
But* the evil genius of Austria prevailed. The Archduke was 
commanded to assault Kehl, the chief fortress in French hands 
on the right bank of the Rhine. This siege was one of the most 
tremendous operations of a war abounding in great displays of 
military power. The troops appointed for the defence were no 
fewer than 30,000, with a large reserve in the Rhenish Islands ! 
The besieging force was 40,000, commanded by Latour, with 
the Archduke’s army as a covering force. The place was in¬ 
vested on the 9th of October, and on the (21st of the following 
month the trenches were opened. From this period all W'as a 
succession of sorties and encounters on the largest and most san- 
guinary scale. Inclemency of weather was added to the difficul¬ 
ties of the besiegers:—the trenches were'deluged with rain, the 
works were constantly overflow'ed, still the Austrians persevered. 
On the 1st of January, 1797, the Austrians made a general 
assault on the entrenchments ; they were carried in two successive 
attacks w'ithin a few days. The body of the place was now ex¬ 
posed ; the defences were crumbling down under the weight of 
an artillery which had already poured in the astonishing number 
of 100,000 cannotp-balls, and (25,000 shells. Further resistance 
was hopeless; and on tlie 9th of January Dessaix and St. Cyr 
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surrendered by capitulation. The tete-du^pont of Huninguen 
alone remained. It was assailed with the same vigour. From 
the opening of the trenches the fire was incessant. On the 1st 
of January it also surrendered; and the liberation of Germany 
completed the most daring, sanguinary, and splendid, of all the 
achievements of German arms. 

Soult shared the common defeat, but without the common igno> 
mill}'. His next campaign was fortunate. He commanded as 
general of division under Massena in the attack on the Austro- 
Russian army in the memorable battles fought in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Zurich. On this occasion the general-in-chief gave him 
the panegyric due to his services. ** This general,” was the lan¬ 
guage of his ** order of the day,” has exhibited the highest mili¬ 
tary skill; and it must be remembered that his passage of the 
Linth contributed in the most essential degree to our success 
along the whole line.” 

The locale of his services was now to be changed, but with an 
accession of honours. Massena, on being raised to the command 
in chief of the French army in Italy, accepted the appointment 
solely on conditipn of being allowed to take with him Soult, 
Oudinot, and Brune. Soult was put at the head of the right 
wing of the army, consisting of three divisions. Napoleon’s con¬ 
quests had been already visited w'ith terrible retribution. The 
march of the Russians into Italy had been over the wrecks of his 
army. Suwarrow—who seemed to be thrown forward before the 
face of Europe for the purpose of heaping double humiliation 
on the French soldiery, by at once defeating them with the most 
total and ruinous slaughter, and showing their defeat to be the 
work of a general and a nation W'hom they despised as equally 
barbarian—had torn from the brow of France, m a single cam¬ 
paign, every laurel that she had gathered in the three brilliant years 
of Napoleon. The old army of Italy was in the grave, or perish¬ 
ing in the sands of Syria. Italy w'as lost. In this emergency, 
Massena, whom France pronounced the favourite of fortune, was 
sent across the Alps to refix the national banners on the Po. 
But fortune had at length deserted even this ** enfant g&t^ de la 
victoire and Massemt was finally driven within the ramparts of 
Genoa. Soult’s divisions felt their share in this reverse, but his 
retreat was signalized by his habitual caution and courage. In 
the position of Monte Notte, so celebrated as the site of Napo¬ 
leon’s first triumph, he was saved from destruction by one of those 
efforts of gallantry which throw such personal lustre on a general. 
Twenty thousand Austrians had assailed his corps, which consisted 
of less than four thousand men: their position .gave them advan¬ 
tages equivalent to numbers; and they long resisted the assault. 
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But towards evening the rocks were found to be no longer tenable, 
and an order was given to retreat as expeditiously as possible 
upon Genoa. ’ The French had suffered heavily during the day, 
and at the moment of their commencing to move an ammunition 
waggon blew up. All the columns w'cre thrown into total con¬ 
fusion. The troops were already flying down the hills, where 
they must have been slaughtered, when Soult rushed to their 
front, snatched the colours of one of the regiments from the 
ensign, and, under a storm of fire, firmly planted it on the height 
which they had just deserted. The action was irresistible. The 
troops rushed back with shouts, and kept the Austrians at bay 
rntil night. Under cover of the darkness, Soult threw reinforce¬ 
ments into the fortress of Savona, and marched for the city. The 
siege of Genoa was now formed. The Austrians, aware of the 
preparations of Napoleon to raise the siege, pushed their advances 
with the most unusual rapidity. Massena, with 25,000 men, soon 
had no alternative but that of forcing their way through the enemy, 
or surrendering. Soult in this emergency made a bold effort to 
act upon the Austrian communications, and ojien the blockade. 
The enemy’s fortified post on Mount Creto must be seized, as 
the first step. Soult’s division rushed from iA lines, swept the 
opposing picquets before it, and poured into the Austrian camp. 
But there the day turned. The Austrians, when they had reco¬ 
vered from their first surprise, poured back upon the French, 
and a desperate action ensued. The French soldiery are, like 
the tiger, victorious at the first impulse, or not at all: if they miss 
their spring, they have no resource but in retreat. They had 
here missed their spring; they paused,—they then turned. A 
violent tempest that burst over the combatants increased the con¬ 
fusion. They fought in darkness, illuminated only by the light¬ 
ning :—the torrents of rain rendered musketry useless :—the 
columns were beaten down by the fury of the wind. The French 
gave way, and all was on the point of rout. Soult rushed for¬ 
ward, and was leading them again to the assault, when a ball 
broke his leg. He fell, and was supposed to be killed. His 
troops instantly lost all courage, and turned. The general was 
found lying on the field by the Austrians, and was carried prisoner 
to Alexandria, where he remained until the final cession of Italy 
after the battle of Marengo. 

High appointments were the natural inheritance of gallantry 
under a military sovereign. On the coronation of JSapoleon 
Soult was named a marshal, and the force under his command was 
raised to not less than 80,000 men. The original destination of 
this force had been a descent on England; but Napoleon was 
hourly more and* more appalled by the infinite difficulties of the 
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enterprize. While in Paris, surrounded by the plaudits of the 
multitude, and the panegyrics of the showy slaves of his court, he 
felt that he had but to speak the word, and En^and was con¬ 
quered. But when he arrived at the coast, the delusion was speedily 
broken;—the rough realities of war were before him;—he saw 
how' totally hopeless all his naval resources were against the few 
frigates and sloops that lay off the shore merely watching him. 

Wlien he saw the shore on which the battle must be fought 
guarded with a thousand ships of war, and, still more formidable, 
he saw the unanimity, the boiling courage, and the universal de¬ 
termination of the British heart against the pollution of the soil 
by a foreign foot, a determination which ranged the astonishing 
number of 850,000 men under arms within a few months, and on 
the first inonient of actnul invasion would have ranged many times 
the number, Napoleon’s sagacity, now undimmed by the clouds 
of Parisian incense, told Ijim the utter ruin of an attempt to van¬ 
quish a whole combined people, and pre-eminently a British 
people. He had already found them his masters in every exer¬ 
cise of national i»itellect, vigour, and intrepidity. Tlieir sailors 
had hunted his navy from the face of the seas; their soldiers, a 
raw army of 15,000 recruits, had beaten in buttle, in march, and 
ill manoeuvre, his 25,(K)0 veterans, but three years before, in 
Egypt; and he was now* to calculate tlie chances, whether his 
J 50,000 men might not find their graves in the bed of the Straits 
of Dover, or if they eluded the vigilance of the British fleet,^they 
could cope with a million of brave men, and ever bring one of 
their number back to the French soil. From that moment the 
dream was done. Reviews and pageants were in abundance, 
pillars were erected, feasts were given, and healths were drunk to 
the future conqueror of England. But Napoleon resolved on 
abandoning an effort wilder tliaii the wildness of romance, and 
that must leave him a sovereign without an army and a throne, or 
send his corpse back floating on the bloody waves of the Channel. 
But, to retire from the enterprize baffled even before he had come 
into the field—this was unquestionably the true cause of the 
attack on Austria in September, 1805. The great Thunderer 
must not move without,an attendant storm. Napoleon, return¬ 
ing from the shores of the Channel, like the Roman boaster, with 
nothing better than his cockleshells to boast of, was terribly in 
danger of being laughed at, even in the hearing of hjs own gens- 
d’artnes. But Napoleon, ** the vindictive Jupiter,” rolling back 
bis tempests on the prostrate thrones of Europe, was not to be 
laughed at. The French thousands and tens of thousands now 
suddenly poured upon Austria. The Germans have the faculty 
Qf perseverance, but they nationally forget the Value of prompti- 
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tilde. They calculated the inarch of Napoleon at ten miles a 
day; he marched thirty! Their troops were caught moving, regi¬ 
ment by regiment, ffom their dep&ts; they were taken in frag¬ 
ments, enveloped, squadron and battalion, in the rushing masses 
of the French cavalry. To complete the mischief, a talking tac¬ 
tician, Mack, commanded at Ulm, the advanced post of Austria* 
Whether iron or gold were the victor on this occasion, tlie victory 
was as rapid as the march. Ulm surrendered, with 20,000 troops. 
Witliiu three months from the declaration of war, Vienna was a 
French town, the last army of Austria was broken at AusterlitZ, 
and the “ German empire ” was extinguished for ever. 

At this final battle—whose results were 15,000 Austrians and 
Kussians slain, 20,000 made prisoners, 40 standards taken, and 
the whole Russian and German parks of artillery in French hands— 
Soult was at the head of the right w'ing. Napoleon’s last words 
to him, in the midst of the crowd of generals, as they were mount¬ 
ing their horses for the battle, were in the strongest spirit of pane¬ 
gyric. “ As to you. Marshal, I have nothing to say further than 
to bid you do as you have always done.” In this battle one of 
those hideous incidents that render war moih like the work of 
fiends than of men occurred. A division of tl\e Russian army in 
retreating mistook its way, and was gradually forced by Soult’a 
advance on a large extent of smooth space covered with snow. 
Tile space was found to be a frozen lake. The French halted at 
its edge, and commenced a heavy fire of cannon, not on the un¬ 
fortunate Russians, but on the lake. The ice, loaded with men, 
horses, and guns, at last gave way under the cannon-balls, and in 
another moment the whole division was cngulphed! To the shame 
of humanity, Napoleon, who had just galloped to the spot, loudly 
exulted in this most horrid and appalling spectacle. 

In October, 1800, the Prussian war again put the French 
armies in motion. Napoleon’s violence had first forced Prussia 
into war. His rapidity took her by surprize. His generalship 
on the fatal field of Jena, in one day deprived her of her inde¬ 
pendence, her military name, and her throne. If on that day the 
shade of Frederick the Great had risen from the dead, he would 
have felt iu the blighted glories of the house of Brandenburg 
the solemn and gory retribution of the infidelity which he had 
taught to France, and the love of conquest with which he bad so 
long afflicted Europe. In this consummate encounter Soult and 
Key commanded the two corps which formed the right wing. In 
fourteen days from Napoleon’s crossing the Rhine, he was sitting 
victor in the palace of Frederick. Soult pursued the remnant of 
the Prussian force, and, with Bernadotte, concluded the war and 
the existence of 4;he army, by the capture of Lubeck and the iterpic 
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Blucfaer. They little dreamt, in that hour of triumph, how noble 
and complete a vindication of the fallen honours of his country 
was yet to be achieved by this gallant old man hi the heart of 
France. 

The Russian war instantly began, the most formidable that had 
ever tried the French intrepidity. They found a bold, vigilant, 
and desperate enemy. The doubtful battle of Pultusk forced 
Napoleon into winter-quarters. Beningsen startled the French 
from their repose by a combined and daring attack on their posi¬ 
tions. The battle of Eylau, on the 7th of February, 1807, still 
more alarmingly tried the strength of France. The slaughter of 
the French on this day was so prodigious that Napoleon pro¬ 
posed a retreat at nightfall. Soult sagaciously and bravely re¬ 
monstrated with him on the impolicy of the movement. It 
must throw,” said he, ** into the enemy’s hands full 30,000 
wounded or fugitives; while, if we persist in keeping our ground, 
the Russians must retire, and thus leave us the honour of the 
day.” The advice succeededj the Russians were starving; the 
country was a desert; Beningsen retired towards Kdnigsberg for 
food, and Napoleon was suffered to reckon Eylau among his vic¬ 
tories. The battle of Friedland finished the war in J une, and 
the peace of Tilsit laid Russia at the mercy of the conqueror. 
But never was triumph more terribly purchased. France was at 
last forced to taste of the miseries of military ambition. The 
Russian campaign cost her three conscriptions, each of 80,000 
men, Soult’s services w'ere too conspicuous to be neglected in 
the distribution of rewards; he was created Duke of Dalmatia. 

There is proverbially a point in the history of the most distin¬ 
guished favourites of fortune, in which they feel the inconstancy 
of human fame. With some, their sun loses its splendour by the 
Calm and grand descent of nature; with some, it sinks in clouds 
and storm; with some, it is stricken in its meridian, and plunged 
into disastrous eclipse. Napoleon’s glory perished at once. 
The fame of his great companions in arras was to be more slowly 
undone ; but the fated hour came to all. 

The Spanish war broke out: Europe has never witnessed a 
darker outrage on public faith or personal honour. She has 
never witnessed a more rapid, intense, and sweeping retribution. 
Begun by Napoleon in a period when all human resistance seemed 
to be at an end, and he had but to wave his sceptre, and see 
Europe prostrate before his throne; the assault on the feeble¬ 
ness, confidence, and humiliation of Spain, was retorted with the 
most condign ruin of any empire since the days of Augustulus. 
The wielder of the thunderbolt, which had already burned from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic, found himself tsnveloped in his 
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own cloudSf and consumed by his own lightnings. The conquests 
of the French emperor had more resembled the work of magic 
than of the sword. But the magician was now to be baffled, not 
merely by the spirits that he had raised : a stronger power thaft 
he had ever known was come to control his art; he had lived, 
risen, and triumphed, under the name of the Champion of Re¬ 
publicanism—he was now to be met and crushed by the colossal 
resistance of the Spirit of Human Nature. In 1808, a year that 
will be memorable to the latest times, as the beginning of his 
fall, Napoleon flooded Spain with his armies. Soiilt, now Co¬ 
lonel-General of the Imperial Guard, was sent across the Pyre- 
iffies to command the second corps of the grand army. His 
march against the Spanish troops was a succession of victories j 
but at length an enemy of another rank was to try his powers. 
The British auxiliary force, under Moore, after waiting in vain 
the rising of the Spanish population, made the memorable retreat 
to Corunna, in January 1809- Soult, repulsed in every attack 
on their wearied and famine-struck battalions, determined to 
overwhelm them in the moment of embarkation. He attacked 
them on the l6th of January, in sight of th5 shore ; but found 
he had encountered his masters. The British force of 15,000 
men, without cavalry, and with but five guns, fought his 25,000 
infantry, cavalry and artillery—broke them, drove them from their 
position with heavy slaughter, and, having thus taught the enemy 
a lesson which he was never to forget, marched unmolested to 
the* beach, and left the Frenchman to look on at the operation. 

Soult had now felt the British troops under a General, brave, 
but too unprepared for the full display of the qualities that dis¬ 
tinguish the British from all other soldiers of the earth. Moore 
had showed their intrepidity. A great military genius was to 
arise, who, uniting bravery with the most brilliant conceptions of 
military science, and vivid and vigorous energy in council with 
unrivalled skill in the field, had no sooner set his foot on the Pe¬ 
ninsula than he changed ths whole aspect of the war; swept 
away, like so much tinsel, the old glories of his antagonists; and, 
delivering Spain and Portugal, opened the barriers of the Pyre¬ 
nees for the universal “ March to Paris.” Soult was already 
master of Portugal; on the 11th of May, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
at the head of an inferior force, attacked the French Marshal at 
Oporto, passed the Douro in his presence, drove his army from 
height to height, took all his guns, baggage, and ammunition, and 
finished this gallant enterprize by hunting the last remnant of his 
broken battalions a three days* journey into the mountains. This 
glorious achievement broke the spell of France; and from that 
hour it was never restored. 
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Nothing in human history is more extraordinary than the com^ 
bination of events which fortune seemed perpetually to play into 
the hands of Napoleon. Soult’s defeat might have been con*' 
ceived to be among the bitterest strokes of disaster to a sovereign 
who lived only on the renow'n of bis armies ; on the contrary, it 
was probably welcomed by him with exultation. The French 
Marshal had become too powerful. He was openly charged 
with a design of making himself king of Portugal. Those were 
the days of sudden royalty. Napoleon’s brothers were kings,— 
Murat was on the throne of Naples,—Beriiadotte was Crown 
Prince of Sweden. Soult, inferior to no living French general 
in fame, and perhaps superior to them all in military conduct, 
must have felt his claims, and his power to enforce them, at the 
head of an army in full possession of the country, and with N a- 
poleon a thousand miles distant, battling in the wildernesses of 
Germany. The actual proof of this hazardous speculation has 
never been brought forward. It was reported tiiat all was pre¬ 
pared for the assumption of the Lusitanian throne by a new 
monarch; that the proclamations were ready, and that the House 
of Braganza was tb be excluded for ever, by "Nicholas the lurst.” 
But Napoleon wa| vigilant. A despatch from head-quarters iu.- 
formed the troops, that the proceedings not merely of the Mar¬ 
shal, but of all around him, were narrowly watched; and the sen¬ 
tence of immediate execution on an unfortunate man, Argenton, 
an officer of dragoons, who w'as supposed to be the principal 
agent iu the transaction, strongly intimated to those of higher 
rank the danger of provoking the master of them all. The im¬ 
perial wrath however was prudent. SouU’s services were still too 
important to be thrown away, if his resentment was not too 
alarming to be roused into resistance. Napoleon wrote to him 
that He remembered nothing but the day of Austcrlitzand 
the bulletin relating the charges against Argenton, concluded 
with saying, that though " Reports on this occasion had risen 
injurious to the Duke of Dalmatia, they were hereby declared to 
be false, and that the Emperor proved his conlidence by naming 
the Marshal Major-General of his army in Spain.’^ 

But the question of sovereignty, whether true or false, was 
speedily brought to a coiiclusion. The sword of Wellesley saved 
the Frenchman's character for loyalty; for it drove him headlong 
out of Portugal. The French flight from Madrid; Massena’s 
Portuguese campaign of 1610, a series of defeats, which stripped 
that once famous general of all his laurels; the storm of Ciudad 
Rodrigo in tlie sight of one French army, and the storm of Ba- 
dajos in the sight of another; the total defeat of Marmont at 
Sdamanca; the second flight of Joseph from Madrid; andlhe 
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gallant advance of the British into the heart of Spatn^ all fol¬ 
lowed in quick succession, and made the year 1811 the most 
memorable yf?ar of Spanish war. The march of the victorious 
British on Madrid rendered Soult’a possession of Andalusia no 
longer tenable. He was forced to abandon that fine province, 
which he governed with all but the name of monarch, and hastily 
effected his junction with the armies of the Intrusive King.” 

But a new war burst out iu Germany,—the final, fatal war of 
Napoleon’s fortunes. The veterans of France lay entombed 
in the bed prepared for them by the insane ambition of their 
great chieftain. A last struggle was to be made, and Soult, 
baffled by the British General in Spain, was to be summoned 
for a renewal of his faded laurels, to the army of France in Ger¬ 
many, He crossed the Pyrenees at the head of 4000 men, who 
w'ere to form the niicieus of the imperial guard, frozen in the 
deserts of Russia. In command of the infantry of the new 
guard, he W'as present at the doubtful battles of Liitzen and 
Bautzen. But the day of ruin was approaching with giant 
strides; Wellington was striking those rapid and impetuous 
blows at the imperial fame, which w'ere so ii^)on to crumble the 
throne into dust. Napoleon had scarcely set^his foot within the 
capital of Saxony when he received intelligence of the disastrous 
battle of Vittoria. His sagacity instantly saw that he had mis¬ 
taken the true point of danger, and that, while he was fighting 
drawn battles beyond the Rhine, Wellington was marching to 
force the Pyrenees. But, to retreat in the presence of the Rus¬ 
sian and Prussian armies was ruin. He attempted to negotiate, 
and ill the mean time sent Soult to take the command of the en¬ 
tire reiiiaiuing French armies iu Spain. 

A little family scene, long afterwards narrated by Napoleon 
himself, may form an expressive home episode in these annals of 
comprehensive toil and slaughter. “ Soult,” said be, at St. 
Helena, had his defects, as well as his good qualities. His 
whole campaign iu the South of France (his defence of the fron¬ 
tier against the British) was excellent. But it will scarcely be 
believed, from his style and manner, both which give the idea of 
great character, that he was far from being master iu his own 
house. When I heard at Dresden of the defeat of Vittoria, and 
the loss of all Spain, I looked round me for some one fit to re¬ 
pair so many misfortunes, and £ cast my eyes on Soult, He ' 
professed himself perfectly ready, but begged of me to speak lo 
his wife on the subject, as she w'as determined to set her face 
against it. ^ 1 desired her to be sent to me. She made her ap¬ 
pearance with a hostile front and a high tone, distinctly t^ing 
aae, *that her husband should not go back into Spun; be 
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had already done enough, and deserved to rest after all that he 
had done/ * Madame/ I replied, * I Have not sent for you to 
listen to your nonsense, I am not your husband; find if I were 
it should make no difference.’ These few words confounded 
her; she became flexible, nay, obsequious, and thought only of 
adding some conditions. To this 1 paid no regard, and limited 
myself to congratulating her on being able to hear reason. * Ma« 
dame,’ said I, * in great public emergencies, the business of wo¬ 
men is to soften our labours; go back to your husband, and 
torment him no more *" 

Soult’s campaign in the South of France deserved the praise 
given to it by the great master of modern war. It exhibited in¬ 
defatigable perseverance, activity, and skill. But he had met 
with t|ie true antagonists, who were to teach France and her 
Marshals the frail tenure of human fame. Soult made two 
desperate efforts to force his way back into Spain, but made 
them in vain. Wellington, with sixty miles of passes to defend, 
and liable to be attacked at any of them by the whole strength 
of his enemy, and so attacked during a long and diversified bat¬ 
tle, or succession oV battles, for three days, had no sooner assem¬ 
bled his troops on jfhe point of the chief attack, than he drove 
the assailants before him, and proved in the slaughter of the 
French battalions the total hopelessness of coping with England 
on either shore or sea. Wellington now poured down his masses 
from the Pyrenees, and, like another Hannibal entering Italy, 
pointed out to his troops, from the summits of the hills, the lux¬ 
uriant plains of the enemy’s country before them. The French 
army fortified the banks of the Adour, they were forced; made 
a stand at Orthez, and were defeated; raised entrenchments 
round Thoulouse, saw them forced on the 10th of April 1814, 
suffering an acknowledged loss of 4000 men out of $5,000 ; and, 
to save the remnant of their troops, retreated in the night. The 
pursuit was on the point of being followed up, to their ruin, 
when a courier from Paris announced the fall of Napoleon. 

All France was instantly loyal, peaceful, exulting, and JBour- 
boniste, Soult was among the first to hoist the white cockade; 
and published an order of the day, declaring the adhesion of his 
array to “The Provisional Government for the restoration of 
Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of St. Louis and Henri 
Quatre.” Within a few days, he and his companions in arms 
had a new opportunity of exhibiting their conversion to Bourbon- 
ime. The Duke d’Angoul^me visited the army. The official 
report of this scene was romantically tender. The Prince’s re¬ 
ception by'the troops was described,* in the native style, as **9. 
spectacle, at once martial and touching/’ Everybody wept, as 
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usual; a thousand shouts, a thousand times repeated, hailed the 
arrival of the Duke. “All cried, * Vive Louis XVIII.!’ Vive 
le Due d’AngouI^tne I’ A universal acclaim of joy, enthusiasm, 
and homage, burst forth at the presence of a prince worthy to be 
the descendant of the brave and good Henri. All hearts flew 
to meet him. His own was deliciously moved. The troops, 
in seeing him, recognized the blood of their legitimate sovereign ; 
and, marching before him, under the lilies of peace, looked as 
on a day of victory. The Duke, in the midst of them, looked 
like a father in the midst of his children.” How short a time 
was to elapse, before this new father was to be turned out of 
the bosom of his family, and the children to forget this charming 
reconciliation. In the mean time, loyalty was not to be without 
its reward. The Marshal was created Chevalier of St. Louis, 
and appointed to the command of the 13th military division. 

The royal proposal to erect a monument at Quiberon to the 
unfortunate emigrants who fell in 17Q5 severely tried the marshal’s 
submission. But the draught was swallowed, and the pupil of 
the republic and prince of the empire signalized his devotion to 
a king and a Bourbon. The programme was drawn under the 
marshal’s inspection, and pledged him to every ihing that a novelist 
could have written, or a Frenchman sworn to. ** Among the 
ancients,” said this classic document, “ some vain ceremonies were 
used to console afflicted shades. But Christianity, all divine, 
follows its children far beyond the tomb. It places in the flrst 
rank of its affections those victims whom a glorious death has 
carried away in the midst of battles for the altar and the throne.” 

“ The plains of Carnac, the shores of Quiberon, saw legions 
of those Christian warriors fall. As they died, their last words 
were devotion to their king, and prayers for their country. To 
day the king, after a long exile, the country, after a long silence, 
each answers to those touching farewells.” The programme, 
having thus expressed the principles of the new loyalists, proceeded 
to direct that a pyramid should be erected at Quiberon and a 
funeral monument in the Chartreuse, at Auray, with a view of the 
return of Louis le Desir6 on one side, and of the Due d’Angou- 
leme, paying honours to the dead, on the other. At the obsequies 
of Louis XVIII. and his unhappy queen, the marshal held a 
corner of the pall. 

These little wanderings from the right line of Napoleonism 
must be forgiven, or may be forgotten in the multitude of fellow 
sinners. Loyalty was the universal business. This was the 
glorious day of the giroueUes. All France was in a perpetual 
whirl before the court breeze. But girouettism was soon to 
flourish on a still larger scale. Formidable news came in the 
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midst of those days of bowing and smiling, orders of St. Louis, 
and dinners at the table of Le Desire: Napoleop was on the 
land of France! The emotion in the streets was strong; at the 
councibtable of the trembling government it was stronger still; 
but in the breasts of the gallant marshals and generals covered 
with the Bourbon ribbons and crosses, was strongest of all. They 
knew that Napoleon had a quick memory and a heavy hand; and 
the grand question now was, who should first mount the tricolor. 
The king proposed Soult for the command of the army which 
was to cut off the invader’s march from Lyons. The marshal 
prudently declined the command, satisfied himself with laughing 
at Napoleon's temerity, and proposed Ney, a headlong and loose- 
tongued gladiator, who, in the pride of his new favours, made the 
showy declaration, That he would bring M. Le Corse in an 
iron cage.” The Tuileries was still blind beyond the ordinary 
blindness of thrones, and on the 8th of March, 1815, Soull, as 
minister of war, published the following order:— 

** Soldiers! That man! who lately abdicated, in the face of all Europe, 
a power which he had usurped, and of which he bad made so fatal a 
use, Bonaparte, has landed on the French soil, to which he ought never 
to have returned. What does he want? A civil war. Whom does he 
seek ? Traitors. Where arc they to be found ? Is it among those sol¬ 
diers whom be has deceived and sacrificed so often. Bonaparte insults 
us enough to believe that wc can abandon a legitimate and beloved Sove¬ 
reign, to share the fate of a man who is nothing but an adventurer. 
This he thinks, madman! and his last act of madness completes bur 
knowledge of him. Soldiers! the French army is the bravest in Europe, 
it will be also the most faithful. Let us rally round the banner of the 
Lily, at the voice <rf the father of his people, the worthy heir of the 
virtues of the Great Henry, &c. &c. 

(Signed) The Minister, Secretary of State for IVar^ 

The Marshal, Duke of Dalmatia," 

But the king grew uneasy at the unlucky defeat of every plan 
of his minister of war, and dismissed him with a letter overflowing 
with royal confidence and compliment. Within two months and 
a day from the date of Soutt’s address, he was announced, in the 
Paris papers, as major-general of the empire of Napoleon! 
(May 9,) and was made a«peer! 

The famous and abortive Champ de Mai, a pantomime in 
which Napoleon played Harlequin, and the whole generation of 
girouettes danced as Clowns and Pantaloons, made heavy demands 
on ofiicial eloquence, and the major-general again addressed the 
army. The effusion was not difficult, for he bad little more to do 
than copy his fonner performance, changing the names. 

** The destinies of France,” said this new blazonry oC a patriot’s heart, 
** ore accomplishing, and all the attempts of an impious league cannot 
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separate tbe interests of a great pec^le from the herOt whdin tbe molt 
brilliant triumphs have made the admiration of the Universe 1 * * * 

Every man in jA'ance is a soldier when the question is of tbe national 
honour and of liberty. The obligations which violence imposed upon us 
are extinguished by the flight of tbe Bourbons from tbe French soib by 
the appeal which they have made to foreign armies to remount tbe throne 
w'hich they have abandoned, and by the unanimous voice of the nation. 
* * * But a new career of glory opens to the army. The enemy 

are numerous, they will say j but what is that to us ? It will be the 
more glorious for us to beat them, and their defeat will add only the 
more to our renown. The struggle Is not abo've the genius of Napoleon, 
nor above our own strength. The signal will soon be given. Soldiers! 
Napoleon guides your steps; let us fight for the independence of our fine 
country. We are invincible. 

(Signed) The Marshal of the Empire, Major Generalt 

The Duke of Dalmatia 

But the days of the new monarch were numbered^ and the 
triumph of Girouettisme was to begin again. The major-gene* 
ral attended Napoleon to Ligny on the 15'th, and sent an exulting 
account of that dubious battle to Paris. His attendance was 
soon to close : he was at Waterloo on the 18th, and there saw the 
final fall of his master, the breaking up of the empire, and the 
extinction of the French army. It is narrated that Napoleon, 
stupified by the scene of this sweeping ruin, and unable to form 
any decision, was saved from death or capture by Soult’s presence 
of mind. Towards the end of the battle, when the final advance 
of tlie British guards crushed the imperial guard, Napoleon, 
with Soult, Hroiiet, Bertrand, and Gourgand, were sittiug^ on 
their horses under cqver of one of the few remaining squares of 
French infantry. Soult pointed out to him tbe approach of the 
British cavalry, who were already within a few' hundred yards of 
the spot. It is said that Napoleon made some exclamation 
about dying where they were, and finishing their career on the 
field of battle. But if he ever uttered the w'ords, he was content 
with the heroism of the speech; Soult seized his horse’s bridle, 
and saying, Ah, sire, the enemy are fortunate enough already”—- 
a speech which would deserve to be registered in an academy of 
courtiersiiip in any part of the globe-—turned his emperor’s face to 
the rear, and giving his charger the true direction, left Napoleon 
to his own instincts to make the speediest W'ay he could from the 
sabres of the British troopers. On the next day, Soult checked 
his flight at Philippeviile, to receive the fugitives, as they came 
pouring in; while Napoleon hurried on to Paris, to be de* 
throned. 

Another scene, equally characteristic, followed this grand display 
of imperial discomfiture. Wellington pursued the flying em- 
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peror and his braves to Paris; and there the question was, whe¬ 
ther to fight or fly further still. Soult was summoned to the 
council of generals, for Napoleon was actually under arrest at 
M:lltiiaison! His opinion was perfectly military and perfectly 
true. ** The left bank of the Seine,” said this able tactician, “ is 
totally untenable. The possession even of the right bank, since 
the capture of Aubervilliers, is extremely dangerous. And if 
the last hope of the defenders, the line of the canal joining St. 
Henis to Villette, should be forced, the enemy would have no¬ 
thing to do but to enter pell-mell with the French into Paris by 
the barrier of St. Denis.” But, to save tlie “ honour of France,” 
an afiair of words, which in France are always more important 
than things, another council was held, next night, at the head¬ 
quarters of the unfortunate Ney, a bold swordsman, but whose 
conduct to both parties showed that he knew no more of honour 
than of Chinese. There the time was wasted in worn-out 
harangues on the grandeur of despair, the invincible things done 
by Frenchmen when they were defeated, the terrible treachery by 
which it was the ill luck of the French armies always to be ruined, 
and the beauties of a free constitution, under Napoleon! To 
these vi'ere addedy the fortifications of Paris! and the warlike 
propensities of the rabble of the Parisian streets. Soult’s an¬ 
swer to all this absurdity was practical and irresistible. ** Y ou 
think we can raise the feder^!* said he, “ but how are we to 
give them musquets. You have none. A levy en masse is not 
to be disciplined in a day. Before you can have a single bat¬ 
talion ready, Paris will have before its weak walls 60,000 Bava¬ 
rians, and 150,000 Austrians more to fight. What wdll you do 
then ? The affair must finish by a surrender, and the blood shed 
by you will be only so much lost. But will not the enemy make 
you pay the penalty of your silly resistance. If the allies at this 
moment think themselves strong enough to refuse you a suspen¬ 
sion of arras, what will they not do, when they have on your soil 
3,^00,000 soldiers? The dismemberment of France, and the 
pillage and devastation of the metropolis, will probably be the 
fruits of the giddy attempt which is now proposed to you.” 

This was plain speaking, without a shadow of that high strain 
in which the powers and prospects of France were usually bla¬ 
zoned ; not a syllable was said about invincibility, the untarnish- 
able glory of the Grande Nation; or the impossibility of 
taking possession of the last threshold or the last livre of France, 
by “ barbarians,” whether from the equator or the pole. The 
necessity of the case mastered the genius of the metaphor, and 
the glitter of the allied bayonets along the Seine reduced the es¬ 
tablished panegyric to common sense. It is true that the mob 
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orators harangued as long as they thought that tiiey were safe 
from the cannon-shot of the invaders; that the fugitive troops 
from Waterloo were doubly indignant at not being suffered to 
fight; and that the generals, w'ho were glad to escape along with 
them, boasted fiercely of determining to extinguish Welling¬ 
ton under the walls of Paris. It is true that they all swore, of 
course, to die on the spot, rather than abandon Paris; and it is 
equally true that Wellington’s advance was a formidable test of 
the force of all this oratory. The higher personages knew how 
rapidly these national inspirations might vanish in a struggle with 
the Cossacks and Hungarians; and while some fled and others 
went openly to pay the homage of their new-born loyalty to the 
king, Soult, without noise, gave up the command of the army, 
and glided away to wait the current of affairs on his estate in 
Languedoc, Ney capitulated, and the army quietly marched out 
of Paris, and was sent behind the Loire. 

Other hazards now awaited the host of unchangeable warriors, 
who had alternately hoisted the white cockade, and the traitor 
Soult was seized on his w'ay through the prefecture of the Loz^re, 
and finally escaped the popular rage only by the direct inter¬ 
ference of the Duke d’Angouleme. Ney was ishot; and a royal 
ordoniiaucc of July, 1815, declared the marshal to be among the 
muster-roll of thirty-eight, who were ordered to quit Paris in 
three days, to retire to w'hatever part of France the government 
shoyld direct, and consider themselves under strict surveillance, 
until the Chambers should decide which of them were to be sent 
out of the country, and which given over to the tribunals. 
Soult published a pamphlet in defence, but the attempt was 
hopeless. By a decree of January, 1817, he retired beyond the 
llhine. In May, 1819, be was suffered to find his way back 
again, and was received into favour with a large pension. 

Religion now was presumed to be the future business of a life 
spent so long amid the tossings of the world. No man seemed 
more deeply penetrated with a sense of the vanities of courts, 
camps, and cabinets. The missionaries rejoiced in their con¬ 
vert. Charles X., himself a devotee of the first magnitude, was 
charmed with the sudden conversion of the great soldier. Soult 
walked in procession to N6tre Dame, carried holy candles, and 
eclipsed all the religious by the persevering spirit of bis piety. 
The king honoured the saint still more than the soldier, and at 
his coronation, in 180,5, Sotilt’s scorn of the vanities of the world 
was recompensed by his being appointed chevalier of the royal 
orders ! In two years after he was created a peer. 

The later portion of his history may be despatched in a few 
words. The Rdvolution of 1830, which placed Louis Philippe 
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on the throne, made Soult once more minister of war. Liberty 
was on every lip, but those who knew more of the liberty of 
France than the orators in the streets or the scribblers in the 
journals, knew that the king, who was made by one J uly,” 

might be unmade by another. Soult’s elevation astonished all 
the world of France but the king and the marshal. The king, 
a shrewd, active, and experienced judge of the popular mind of 
his country, remembered the lessons of his exile, and wisely de¬ 
termined not to leave it in the power of every coxcomb in die 
Chambers, or rabble leader in the Boulevards, to send him 
back to America. No Lafayette should tow him out of his 
palace, and no Brissot should sentence him to the scaffold. He 
adopted the natural cure for the revolutionary fever. He chose 
the ablest officer in his kingdom to be his defender, and the result 
has justified the choice. If Charles X. had done the same, he 
might have been, every hour since, sitting in the Tuileries, the 
grand regulator of fetes and processions, listening to the murmurs 
of Jacobinism, as a man on shore listens to the growlings of the 
ocean, food for his complacency ; and using the most furious of 
the Journals to light his cigar. Soult’s decision in the formidable 
affair of the funer&l of General Lamarque shows the practical value 
of the man. He felt no sentimental pangs at doing his duty, and 
rescuing Paris from conflagration and Uic world from a French 
Republic. He 'was as plain, prompt, and decisive, in the streets 
of the maddened capital, as he had ever been in the front of the 
charging enemy. He had no more timidity or romantic tender¬ 
ness in the presence of revolution, tlian he had when the fate of 
France depended upon his intrepidity, at the head of his batta¬ 
lions in Germany or Spain; and the result was equally fortunate 
for France, for himself, and for the general peace of Europe, 

This eminent person has again left the French cabinet. Such 
is the caprice of human fortune, and the fate of statesmen in the 
moment of their highest importance to the welfare of the state. 
The causes of this change are lost in the infinite gossiping, chi¬ 
caneries, and mystitications, that belong to all courts, and par 
excellence to the politics and politicians of France. But in him 
Louis Philippe has lost the most distinguished military man of 
France, and we have now to see how he will fight the battles of 
monarchy by the harangues of the doctrinaires. The condition 
of that great kingdom, at this moment, is made to baffic the pride 
of prophecy. Whether it will inflame into a republic within the 
year, or display to Europe a monarchy growing from strength to 
strength, casting off the ragged, gory relics of democracy, and as¬ 
suming the dignity, gravity, and regal port of an established 
tbhme, is a doubt which no man living can fully solve. But it 
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must be acknowledged that Louis Philippe has shown singular 
fitness for the, dilhculties of his station. Without unnecessary 
violepce, he has summarily put down all attempts at overthrow¬ 
ing his authority. Without straining the law, he has successively 
brought all political offenders within the hand of the tribunals; 
without violating mercy as a man, no monarch has more unhesi¬ 
tatingly executed justice on the disturbers of the state. While he 
lives, it is not improbable that France may remain a monarchy, 
that it may preserve peace with the Continent, and that it may 
even present the honourable and gratifying spectacle of a country 
gifted with the highest bounties, improved by the highest ad¬ 
vantages of an active, wise, and paternal government. But when 
he is called on at length to give up crown and sceptre to the 
snmmoner who crushes crowns and sceptres so recklessly into the 
dust, on whose brow shall the diadem of France fall? or shall the 
diadem be exchanged for the red cap, or for some still more 
ferocious badge of some still more ferocious development of 
human passions, maddened by the sight of possession, drunk 
with the banquet of national vanity, and burning like the 
throats of the wolf or the tiger, for more blood at every fresh 
draught of massacre? The notorious irreligfon, the habitual 
Jacobinism, and the inextinguishable ambition of the spirit of 
France in this hour of anxiety, fill the future with terrible shapes 
of evil. But whether the storm, already gathering all round 
the 4iorizon, is to cast down its especial lightnings on democratic 
France, while its thunders shake the hearts of all surrounding 
nations; or wdiether, after a brief convulsion, the atmosphere is to 
be cleared, and the retiring tempest only to augment the glories 
and splendour of the political heaven; we say, ** Long live the 
king/’* 
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Art. IX.— 1. Gisckichte des Teutschen Volkes, Von Heinrich 
Laden. (History of the German Nation. By Henry Luden.) 
Vol. V.—VIII., 8vo. Gotha. 1830—1833. 

2 .—Gischichie der AUen Deutschen, besottders der Franken. 
Von Konrad Mannert, Hofrath, &c. (History of the Early 
Germans, especially of the Franks. By Conrad Mannert, 
AuHc Councillor, and regular Professor at the University of 
Munich.) Vol. II., 8vo. Stuttgart & Tubingen, 1832.* 

In execution of the purpose intimated when closing our account 
of the earlier portion of the labours of these able but very dis¬ 
similar authors in the field of German History,f we again bring 
them under the eye of the British public. Mannert has now 
completed the task which, in the preface to this second volume, 
he tells us he had assigned himself, to wit, that of affording 
German readers such a manual of their national history prior to 
the accession of tHe House of Hohenstauffen, as may enable them 
the better to comprehend RaumeFs infinitely more detailed de¬ 
velopment of evehts, in his History of the Hohenstauffen Em¬ 
perors.;!: Luden,—whom we take shame to ourselves for not 
having in the first instance introduced to our readers as Professor 
of History at the University of Jena,—Luden does not in the 
four volumes now before us comedown quite so low; paueing 
nearly at the beginning of those violent dissensions between the 
temporal and spiritual heads of Christendom, that broke out 
during the reign of the Emperor Henry IV., and the papacy of 
Gregory VII. These volumes comprise, nevertheless, a period 
replete with historical interest. They present us with the sepa¬ 
ration of France and Germany into distinct kingdoms, witli the 
development of the feudal system in Germany, where, in spite 
of the efforts of such really great emperors as Henry I. & III., 
Otho I. and Frederic I. &. II., it prevented that country from 
blending into one whole, and thus assuming the station that she 
w^as entitled to hold in Europe; with the gradual advance of the 
Papal power; with the'rise or rather perhaps dawn of municipal 
and commercial freedom ; with the devastating predatory inroads 
of the Northmen, or Normans, and their subsequent establish¬ 
ment, first in France, then in Italy and England; and with the 
similar inroads of the Magyars, commonly called Hungarians, 
and their establishment in Hungary, &c, 8tc. There are topics 

* This volume was somewhat prematurely aimouoced as published in 1831. 
t F. Q. B. vol. vii. p. 145. ‘ 

t For Btkutner’s History of the Hohenstaaffens, sec F. Q. K. vol. iii, p. 559. 
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more than enough for one review; and tlic reign which must 
occupy most of Luden’s next volume opens a new scene of long- 
lasting iinpottance in European politics. We have therefore 
thought it advisable, without awaiting this author’s further pro¬ 
gress, to give our readers some account of his fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth volumes. 

Having already spoken fully of the different characters of 
Liideii’s and of Mannert’s works,* it will, upon the present oc¬ 
casion, only be necessary to say that we find little or no change 
therein. Mannert is still wearisomely dry from brevity; a com¬ 
plaint at which the reader may perhaps wonder, conceiving that 
nearly 600 closely printed octavo pages, devoted to the atinals of 
about three centuries, might afford room for some little of the 
detail that gives life and animation to history. But Mannert’s 
number of pages must be compared not with the quantity of 
letter-press of Hume, or of our modern compilers of pocket 
histories, but with that of his own countrymen; and when we 
consider that Luden’s eight, decidedly thicker volumes, do not 
contain as many years, by sixty, as Mannert’s thinner two, we 
must allow that the latter work may bear atl the characters of 
brevity, shortness alone excepted, shortness i^ot being a German 
quality. 

This second volume is more in the style of a manual, and there¬ 
fore yet drier than the first; its general abridgment not being re¬ 
lieved, as before, by occasional detail. We must likewise notice a 
strange degree of inaccuracy or negligence in minor points, easily 
discoverable, which tends somewhat, though assuredly very 
slightly, to shake the confidence we formerly expi'essed in this 
writer’s correctness upon points where, to ascertain it, a laborious 
investigation might be required. As an instance of this inaccuracy 
we may mention his calling Adelheid, the mother of Otho II., 
his grandmother; and this not once only, going on to say in the 
next sentence:— 

“ She arrives; grandmother and grandson fall weeping into each 
other’s arms.” 

This occurs within a paragraph of Otho II.’s death, and the 
author was probably thinking of the next reign, when, as grand¬ 
mother to the young emperor Otho HI., Adelheid took au active 
part in the administration. But other mistakes of the same kind 
cannot be even thus, not justified, but, explained; as when he 
speaks of the sons-in-law of the childless Henry V., meaning 
thereby his nephews, the Hohenstauffen sons of his only fister 
Agnes. Are such trifles beneath the notice of a philosophical 

* * F. Q. K. rol. yu, p, ISO, 
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historian? Or is die professor deficient in the genealogical 
organ ? Perhaps this last conjecture might be corroborated by 
the great admiration Mannert expresses for the skill with which 
old chroniclers have recorded genealogies prior to the facilitating 
device of surnames. One other example, unconnected with 
genealogies, and we will leave tiie ungrateful but imperative duty 
of reviewers, that of pointing out small faults in a valuable work. 
After relating the election of Lothar II., the immediate successor 
of Henry V,, Mannert says;— 

** Lothar II. immediately solicited from the holy father the confirma' 
tion of his election, by a deputation of three highly respected bishops} this 
was not the obedience-embassy, usual ever since the time of Henry V—’’ 

Henry V, being the emperor just deceased. 

Of Luden, it will be remembered, we formerly said that his 
pursuit of originality, his love of reasoning out, from the con¬ 
tradictions of his authorities, from the laws of human nature. Sec. 
&c., what the course of events must have been, render him some¬ 
times a little tedious, and oftener not a guide to be uuhesitatingiy 
trusted. But he is full of matter, full of detail, full of specula¬ 
tion ; he gives, in copious notes, extracts from those authors 
whose statements he rejects or amplifies; and, especially with the 
straightforward Mannert for a corrective, he is a valuable his¬ 
torian. The glowing zeal of nationality, indeed, that aw'akened 
all our sympathies in his former volumes, w^e miss in these—inas¬ 
much as Luden is a modern liberal, and therefore so bitter an 
enemy to the feudal system and every thing thereunto belonging, 
that he writes of the period now before us in a tone of virulent 
reprobation peculiarly disagreeable in an historian. On the other 
hand, this is in a great measure counterbalanced by a delightful 
spirit of optimism, which leads him to regard every event, every 
calamity, every condition of things, as essential to the development 
of European nationality, civilization and liberty. Nothing is ex¬ 
cepted from these views, we believe, save only feudal institutions 
and judicial combat j and we confess ourselves surprised that he 
should not be softened towards these by observing how useful 
were the first in preventing European monarchy from degenerating 
into Oriental despotism, or the tyranny of the Koman emperors; 
and that the latter, when*judges were as ignorant and barbarous 
as all men were superstitious, must at least have been nearly as 
efficacious a way as any other of eliciting truths sedulously con¬ 
cealed by self-interest. For ourselves, we must confess, uuphilo- 
Bophical as it may sound, our suspicion that the great majority of 
early judicial combats were wont to prove tliat 

“ thrice is be armed that hath his quarrel just. 

And he hut naked, though locked up in steel, • 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.’* 
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It will be remembered that one of Ludeii’s grand objects in his 
former volumes was to show how thoroughly the Franks were Ger¬ 
mans, how decidedly the sovereignty of both Merovingians and 
Carlovingians over France and part of Germany, was a German 
sovereignty. As pertaining to, and completing, this subject, we 
shall now call the reader's attention to the decline, downfall, and 
severance of the Carlovingian empire ; which is moreover highly 
important in some other respects; viz. relatively to our author’s 
development of nationality, to the natural and political relations 
of the Netherlands, and to that connexion between Italy and 
Germany, which occasioned so much discord aud bloodshed dur¬ 
ing the middle ages. We will begin with some of our author’s 
philosophical political speculations upon the consequences of 
Charlemagne’s coronation as emperor. 

** The importance of the restoration of the imperial title is undeniable; 
but it regards a later genemtion. For the moment, the name of Roman 
Emperor only awoke obsciu'e recollections, which peihaps brought Ger¬ 
man into some connection with Roman times, which probably generated 
strange notions of grandeur and supremacy; but these wrought myste¬ 
riously as preparations for the future. * * * Itsincreased the move¬ 
ment of life, produced collisions and dissensions, and thus contributed to 
the development of various relations amongst the nations of the German 
world. * The imperial crown obtained its real importance 

through the Fopcs. When the Popes acquired the full consciousness of 
the power, which, in those ages of vicissitude and tempest, the wants of 
men had acciimulatcd upon their see,—^when in this consciousness they 
strove to bring the thrones of kings under their controul, in order to rule 
as absolutely over arras and civil society as over the minds of men and 
the united church; then did they seek to set up the imperial crown as 
the centre, as the very source, of all worldly power, in order to have a 
determinate object against which to direct their efforts, and in order to 
make their hard-fought victories over the man who wore the imperial 
crown available as gained over all kings and princes in Christendom. 
The exaltation of the intpcrial crown was to serve as a back-ground to 
the exaltation of the tiara. * * * Thus did futurity fashion itself into 

a form utterly different from that which, in all likelihood, it wore to the 
soul of Charles the Great; and the imperial dignity which, according to 
his views, might be regarded as the means of bringing the Roman see 
under due subjection to the throne, served only to aggrandize the Popes.” 

We must here observe that Luden, though, as we believe, a Pro¬ 
testant, esteems the papal authority to have been of inestimable 
value during the dark ages, as the producer of a degree of union 
throughout Christendom, indispensable to the promotion of the 
regular progress of events towards civilization, and its own eventna) 
superfluousness, not to say noxiousness. 

Adorned with the revived imperial title, whether useful or not, 
Charlemagne sft length effectually conquered and converted to 
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Christianity the long-struggling Saxons; and his empire, at the 
close of his reign, extended from Rome and the duchy of Bene- 
vento to the North Sea, from the Ebro to tlie Elbe. To the 
north and east of the last-named river dwelt the still heathen and 
independent Danes and Sclavonians; the south-eastern provinces 
of Germany being likewise held by tribes of the latter nation, of 
whom some few acknowledged a sort of nominal subjection to 
the Franks. 

This enormous empire Charlemagne bequeathed to his only 
surviving son, Lewis the Pious, a surname given him by contem¬ 
porary Latin annalists {Pius), that the French have been pleased 
to translate, we know not why, the Debonmire. Lewis was 
totally incompetent to the office with which the deaths of his elder 
brothers had burthened him. The great vassals, without denying, 
disdained his authority; the Sclavonians re-asserted their inde¬ 
pendence ; the Danes and Saracens recovered most of the lands 
conquered from them; the Northmen ravaged the sca-coasts, and 
penetrated far up the rivers, carrying with them such ruthless and 
utter desolation, tjiat, as vve read, we marvel how any sort of 
society could continue to exist amidst such murder and destruc¬ 
tion of all the matiriel of life; and the EmperoPs sons, to whom 
he had given portions of his dominions as so many separate 
kingdoms, rebelled agaiust him. At his death, he left sons and 
empire in a state of complete anarchy, which terminated tempo¬ 
rarily in the tripartite division of the empire, an event which 
Luden considers as the first step towards nationality; and he there¬ 
fore rejoices that no second Charlemagne succeeded to hold the 
discordant parts, with a strong hand, together, l^ewis had given 
Italy, with the title of Emperor, to his eldest son Lothar; Aqui¬ 
taine to the second, Pippin; and Bavaria to the third, Lewis, 
afterwards surnaincd the German. Pippin died before his father, 
leaving two infant sons. But the rights of grandsons were in 
those days little regarded. These lawful heirs were set aside, and 
Aquitaine was transferred to Charles the Bald, the offspring of 
Lewis’s second marriage. Luden says,—• 

“ At Lewis’s death, his favourite son, Charles, now a yoath of seven¬ 
teen, hated by his brothers, was carrying on hostilities against his nephew 
Pippin (son of his deceased brother Pippin) in Aquitaine; and the con¬ 
test gainefi new vigour front the death of the old Emperor. Lewis King 
of Bavaria, had retreated before his father, but not laid down his arms, 
and, upon the tidings of that father’s decease, his first care was to gain 
over the collective German nations, and induce them to take the oath of 
fidelity to himself as their king and liege lord. Lothar likewise was at 
the bead of an armed force, having been invited by his father to the 
gencr^ assembljf appointed to be held at Worms; and, ypon learning the 
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Empei'or’s death, he hastened over the Alps with enlarged schemes, con¬ 
ceiving that the crown and sword allotted to lum by the expiring Lewis 
the Pious authorized his most ambitious pretensions. 

“ In fact, Lothar immediately assumed the imperial title, and des¬ 
patched messengers Co all parts of the realm, especially throughout 
Francia” (the Latin form of Frankland then in use) “ to announce his 
accession to the empire. To all vassals he promised that they should 
retain the fiefs granted them by his father, and even receive more; he 
summoned them to meet him, and threatened with the punishment of death 
all who should hesitate to obey this summons. The Frankland vassals, 
impelled by cupidity and fear, thronged to meet the new Emperor, and. 
received him with joyous gratulations at the foot of the Alps. 

Lewis meanwhile, full of his old anger against this faithless brother, 
and provoked anew by the pretensions which he now brought forward, 
was counter-working Lothar. He had assembled his Bavarians, and 
gained the Allemans (now Swabians). Hu had advanced to the Rhine, 
and there arrayed forces sufficient to foil his brother's attempt. Thence 
he bad himself hastened to Saxony, in order there also to impress a con¬ 
viction of the necessity that all Germans should hold hard together against 
the projects of a foreign king. Nor were his labours unavailing. But 
ere be could return from Saxony, Lothar, with axi hourly increasing 
army, had descended from the Alps and reached the Rhine. The Em¬ 
peror at the same time sent an embassy to his broth'V Charles, to cajole 
him and secure his friendship during his own war with Lewis. He 
caused the youthful Priuce to be assured, that w'hat he had promised 
their common father, he would perform to him the more faithfully for 
having presented him to baptism; and entreated, meanwhile, that he, 
Charics, would spare their nephew Pippin, until they, the brothers, should 
meet and converse. Lothar desired, in case of need, to preserve in 
Pippin an ally against Charles.” 

But to record the vicissitudes of the—shall we say civil or 
family?—wars carried on amongst the brothers and nephew's, would 
be a uselessly irksome task. Suffice it to state that they lasted 
for three years, and that Lothar proved himself the falsest of the 
brothers, Charles the weakest, and Lewis, without any great supe¬ 
riority of licad or heart, decidedly the best. In the course of the 
struggle, Lewis and Charles united against their elder brother. 
They met at Slrasburg, on the 14th of February, 842, and we 
are told— 

“ Believing it necessaiy to give their alliance the greatest publicity 
and the utmost solemnity, they resolved to ratify it by oath, in the pre¬ 
sence of their armies, am! to cause them likewise to swear to its observ¬ 
ance ; so that the oath of the prince might be corroborated by the oath 
of every individual warrior. The oath was to be sworn by Ivewis in the 
Komane language, by Charles in the German, so that no man in either 
army might entertain any doubt respecting the oath of his foreign fdly. 
The two armies were assembled, and, in the first place, Lewis, ns the 
elder, made the following speech in German." 
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The speech is a mere longish enumeration of Lothar’s offences, 
and an announcement of the younger brethren’s intentions. 

a 

** Charles repeated this speech in Rcmutne. Nithard, the historian, 
who most likely was present, has preserved it in Latin, Then the kings 
swore one and the same oath; Lewis, as the elder, first in the Romanes 
then Charles in the German tongue. Lastly, the armies swore a similar 
oath, each in their own language. The same historian has transmitted 
these oaths to us, word for word, in the languages in which the kings and 
their armies swore them.” 

As a curious specimen of the languages of the times, we give the 
oaths of the two armies—the kings’ is less remarkable—with a 
literal translation^ but must observe that Ludeii thinks the Ger> 
snap may be less authentic, as to spelling, &c., than tiie Romafie, 
iuksipuch as the oldest MS. of Nithard’s history extant is of the 
following century, when his French copyist might not understand 
German. Nithard himself was a cousin of the two kings, being 
the son, it is supposed illegitimate, of Charlemagne’s daughter, 
Bertha. The first is the oath of the liomane army, the second of 
the German. * 

Si Lodhmigs*sagra7HeHtf gtte son fradre Karla jurats 
** If Lewis the oath, that his brother Charles swears, 
conservaf, et Karim tneos Sendra de suo part non los tanit, si jo\ 
keeps, and Charles my Lord of his part not it keeps, if I 
retvmar mn Vint pots, ne Jo ne nculs cui eo retumar 

disturn not him>there-from can, nor 1 nor none whom 1 disturn 

int poiSf in nulla adjudha contra Lodhumg non lui 

therefrom can, in none aid against Lewis not to-him 

ier. 

will-be. 

06a Karl then eidy then er sineno bruodher Ludhuuige gesxoor, 
** If Charles that oath, that he to-his brotiier Lewis swore, 
gelcisfit, indi Ludhuuig min Herro then cr imo geswor jorbrihehity 
observes, and Lewis ray Lord that he to-hlm swore breaks, 
ob ih ina ties iruuenden ne magy noh ih noh thero, noh heiny 

if 1 him not>of>it disturn not can, nor 1 nor he, nor any 

tkm ih es iruuenden - mag, uuidar Karle imo cc foUust ine? 

that I of-it disturn can, against Charles to-hiin of help 

uuirdhit,^* • 

will-be.” 

Luden expresses his doubts of the French copyist’s German, 
and we suspect that the ine which puzzles him, and which he does 
not attempt to translate, is one of the said copyist’s blunders. 
Should it not stand thus, follusti ne? the i being the sign of the 
dative case, erroneously joined to the second ne, not ? 
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Lothar at length, growing weary of indecisive and destructive 
wars, wrote to his brothers, saying:— 

“ He wished to send ambassadors to them to treat of peace: where 
and bow should it be done? The brothers answered that he might send 
whomsoever he pleased, and could easily learn where they were. At the 
same time they resolved to march conjointly to Chalons on the Saone< 
When they reached Meaux, in the neighbourhood of Chalons, they were 
met by many distinguished men—amongst whom are named Counts Jo- 
sippo, Eberhard, and Egbert—sent by Lothar, who had advanced to 
Ma^oii. The envoys said that Lothar acknowledged his fault towards 
God and them, and wished not to prolong the contest; if, for the sake of 
the imperial title, which he had received from their father, of the imperial 
dignity, which the realm owed to their grandfather, Charlemagne, they 
would allow him something above a third of the realm, he would be well 
satisfied; if not, let each keep his original share j—he himself, Lombardy j 
Lewis, Bavaria; Charles, Aquitaine; and the remainder be divided 
into three equal shares: then let each govern his own share as well as, 
under God's favour, he can, independently of the others; but each be 
ever ready kindly to aid the others, and so an eternal peace, grounded 
upon reciprocity, subsist amongst all three. Of hjp nephew, X’ippiu, 
Lothar said not a word." 

Lewis and Charles accepted the last proposal,4»ut the difficulty 
was to agree upon the division, Neguciations ensued, and, after 
much discussion, 

“ the envoys of the younger brothers proposed to Lothar that Lewis 
and Charles should divide the empire into three equal portions, an<l he, 
the emperor, should choose amongst the three. To this proposal Lothar 
agreed. Hereupon the three brothers met in the month of June, in » 
little island in the Saone, called Ansilla, opposite to Ma^on; when they 
solemnly swore that an honourable and brotherly peace should hence¬ 
forward subsist between them. They settled to meet again on the Ist 
of October, at Metz, when each should name forty of his principal ad¬ 
herents, to effect the equitable partition of the empire; and the decision 
of this great body of men was to be final. So they parted in peace and 
friendship. 

Each of the thi'ce brothers now went his own way, all three pro¬ 
ceeding, impelled by wrath and vengeance, to several, but alike horrid, 
deeds." 

These were to be acted against and upon insurgents. When 
the time appointed for the next meeting of the brothers ap¬ 
proached, 

“ Lewis and Charles left their almies at Worms, and repaired tp 
Metz, against the first of October, accompanied by those of their parti¬ 
sans whom they had selected to act for them iu the division of the em¬ 
pire. To Metz came likewise Lothar, with his plenipotentiaries. But 
it appeared that, contrary to agreement, Lothar had brought bis army to 
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Diedenhofen, «ight hours’ march only from Metz. The vicinity of 
Lothar’s troops appeared dangerous to the younger brothers. * * * * 

At length, they proposed that the negotiations should be Removed to some 
other place, equi-distant from both armies j in no case would they expose 
to danger eighty distinguished men, whose loss wotdd be to them irrepar¬ 
able. This was agreed to; and Coblentz chosen as the most convenient 
place. 

***••• But reciprocal mistrust and the storm of passion had not 
yet subsided j and to prevent quarrels it was thought best that the pleiv- 
jmtentiaries of the allied brothers should take up their abode on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and Lothar’s theirs on the left. They held 
daily meetings in the church of St. Castor. But claims and counter¬ 
claims were quickly advanced, rendering accommodation impossible j 
then followed complaints and counter-complaints, reproaches and recri¬ 
minations. The plenipotentiaries were to swear that they would, to the 
best of their knowledge and abilities, divide the empire into three equal 
parts. But it soon appeared that the plenipotentiaries were inadequately 
acquainted with the empire. « * * * How could they divide into equal 
parts a whole imperfectly known to them ? Was it not perjury to swear 
to divide equally that which was unknown? The bishops, to whom 
these difficulties were submitted, differed in their judgments. Those of 
Lothar’s party thought that the business should be terminated as speedily 
as possible j that it mattered not though the parts were not quite equal j 
that he who sinned through bis oath might make atonement) and that this 
would be, at all events, a less evil than the longer sufferance of robbery, 
incendiarism, murder, and adultery, by the Church of God. Those who 
were adherents of Lewis and Charles were of opinion, on the contrary, 
that there was no need of sinning against God; that the cxisting^pcace 
might be prolonged, and the plenipotentiaries meanwhile travel over the 
empire thus to acquire the requisite information.’’ 

This was the measure adopted; but before proceeding to the 
division, we must extract Luden’s sketch of the miseries whicii 
the empire to be divided was enduring. 

The hard winter, this year so pernicious to man and beast, had 
already begun. The distress was everywhere great. Social order was 
everywhere dissolved iu the long-'continuing disorder. Whatever the 
vassals in their criminal expeditions bad spared, was plundei'ed and de¬ 
stroyed by bands of robbers, whom the distress had created and sup¬ 
ported. In Gaul, which had suffered most from the contentions of 
kings and vassals, such a scarcity prevailed, that men mingled a little 
meal with earth, fashioned the whole into loaves, and therewith assuaged 
their hunger. The south coasts of Italy and of Gaul were hardly ever 
free from Moors, for no where could those miscreants be repulsed. 
With like temerity did the Northmen devastate the north and west coast 
of Gaul, and even as far as the Pyrenees no security against the violence 
of these adventurous heroes was to be found. If the German coast was 
spared, it was only because it offered no booty worth taking. In Aqui¬ 
taine, hostilities were carrying on between Pippin hnd the partisans of 
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Cbarlc» the Bald. In Saxony, the StellmgcT —this was the name as¬ 
sumed by the lower orders of Saxons, who, prior to their subjugation, 
bad been a sort of free yeomanry, in their rebellion against the feudal 
oppressions of the Frank lords, against the exactions of the Christian 
priesthood—the Stellinga, driven to madness by Lewis’s frightful 
revenge, had risen anew, to try once more whether it were not possible 
to regain life’s chief blessing, liberty.” 

At length the plenipotentiaries re-assembled at Verdun, with 
the requisite knowledge. 

The negociations at Verdun produced a convention which, in essen¬ 
tials, difi’ered but little from the former proposals of Lewis and Charles: 
whence it appears that the well-informed plenipotentiaries could not 
Improve upon what the uninformed had planned. The treaty was con¬ 
cluded in August, 843, but has only been handed down to us in general 
terms. Lewis obtained what he desired, to wit, all the German pro¬ 
vinces to the right of the Rhine, and on its left bank the cities and 
districts of Spires, Worms, and Mainz; in order, in the first place, indis¬ 
putably, to facilitate his crossing the Rhine in case Charles should need 
his assistance against the perturbator Lotharj but, in the second place, 
with a view to what was more important, that the bishops, whose sees 
were in those cities, might remain attached wholly Jto the kingdom in 
which the larger part of their dioceses lay. Charfts obtained all the 
land west of a frontier line, which, beginning from the month of the 
Scheldt, ascended that river, crossed from its source to the Meuse, ran 
up the Meuse, passed over to the Saone, and finally went down this 
rive^ to its confluence with the Rhone, and down the Rhone to the sea. 
Lastly, all the land lying between the allotments of Lewis and of 
Charles fell to Lotbar’s share.” 

Thus it will be observed that Lothar’s allotment north of the 
Alps consisted of the lately constructed and more lately dissevered 
kingdom of the Netherlands, minus Flanders, which was assigned 
to France, and plus the Prussian possessions upon the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and a large slice of France, including the old 
provinces of Lorraine, Franche Comte, Alsace, Dauphiny, and 
Provence. Upon this division Luden remarks:— 

“ The treaty of Verdun, which founded both a French and a German 
realm, and gave to Charles the Great’s grandson, Lewis, a claim to the 
surname of the German, was undeniably the work of existing circum¬ 
stances ; but these circumstances had, in the course of events, so 
fashioned themselves, that the profoundest wisdom of men could 
hardly have devised or accomplished any thing better. Since Italy, 
Bavaria, and Aquitaine were considered as kingdoms, of which the 
sons of Lewis the Pious, having once received them from their father, 
could not be deprived—and since Lothar convulsively dung to. the 
imperial dignity, of which the title was derived from Rome, and the 
seat was Aachen .(GaiZic^, and thence AngHcif Aix-la-Chapelle)—it 
became inevitable that Lothar must choose sis his addition to Italy that 
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portion of the onpire which contained Aix. By this choice he cer¬ 
tainly constructed a roost unnatural empire, duigabiUty of which 
was impossible; ibr, beginning from the shores of the German Ocean, 
betwixt the Rhine «nd uie Scheldt, and running down Italy, it had no 
breadth proportionate to its length; except in Italy, it had no assured 
boundaries; and the long lever, at the two ends of which hung Rome 
and Aix, instead of being supported and held in equipoise by tlie 
Alps, was broken by\hem into two parts, that had little or notliing in 
common. ^ * But by severing the land betwixt the Rhine and 

the Scheldt, Meuse, and Saone, Lothar rendered a service, of which 
he had no suspicion, to civilization, since he obliged the kingdoms to 
the east and to the west, that lie resigned to his brothers, to develop 
themselves in their respective nationalities. West of the Meuse and 
Scheldt, the Romane language prevailed; east of the Rhine, German 
was universally spoken. The transition from one language to the 
other took place in the provinces between these rivers ; there a confu¬ 
sion of tongues prevailed. The previous constant intercourse, and 
passage of troops from one region to the other, had spread this confu¬ 
sion over Gaul and Germany. Nor were the languages alone thus 
mingled leather, and thereby impeded in their indepeixlent formation: 
equally so were nlUnners, customs, and all the relations of social life. 
This commingling of languages and manners was now limited by the 
frontiers of that ffingdom j and the Germans were the better secured 
against the intrusion of Romane words and ways, because, in all that 
portion of Lothar's dominions which bordered upon Germany, life and 
speech were exclusively German.” 

But harmony could not be thus introduced into the Caiidvin- 
gian family, where, as amongst the supplanted Merovingians of 
yore, guilt and discord reigned. With these matters, however, 
we need noil; eoncern ourselves, but must speak brieAy of the 
subsequent fato of Lothar’s unshapely empire. This emperor, 
at his deat|l» divided his len^by strip of dominions amongst 
his three " ^le eldest, Lewis, inherited the imperial title, 
with its then esteemed inseparable adjunct, Italy, or at least 
Lombardy.i" l^ptharj, the second, had the portion north of tlie 
Alps, wliich^pw'iWeiyed the name of Lotharingen or Lothringen, 
meaning th#pip|se!pidns of Lothar; a name since Frcnchibed into 
Lorraine, restricted to the single province so called 

until the Hevofution. From Lotharingen some south¬ 

western priiip^ were severed for the youngest son, Charles, 
and, upon Ipa ppl^ly death, divided between Lewis and Lothar. 
In 869» L||ba!C likewise died without legitimate children, and 
Lotharingej^hUcnme. the subject of contests and wars, ending in 
a division; whiph,'however, the natural heir, Lothar’s bro¬ 
ther, the e^l^epor Leiris, was excluded, according to Luden, for 
the foHowi 
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‘'The unnaturalness of the connexion of the Netherlands tvkh Italy 
and the severing mountains was generally felt. It was perceived that 
the Emperor licwis, wlio had constantly to struggle and to fight in 
Italy, could be notipng to the Netherlands unles^ he deserted Italy, 
and nothing to Italy should be reside in Lotharingen. Italy, if still to 
belong to the Carlovingians, must needs have a king of her own; 
and the vassals seem to have thought themselves at liberty to select 

any prince of Charles the Great’s descendants fbr their lord. 

« * w * • 

"On the 28th pf July, the two brothers, (Lewis the German and 
Charles the Bald,) met at Mersen, and remained together until the 10th 
of August. In this time they arranged a division of Lotharingen, in 
great detail, to prevent the possibility of future misunderstamings. 

, Generally speaking, Lewis obtained all the country beyond the Rhine 
contained within a frontier line, beginning from Basle, and running 
past Metz, Aix, and Utrecht, which towns were assigned to him; 
giving Toul, Verdun, and Cambrai to Charles's kingdom, together 
with all to the west and south, Burgundy and Provence”— 

meaning by Burgundy, he it observed, not the province of 
Burgundy, but the southern kingdom of thet old Burgundian 
kings. 

Neither brother seems to have been content with his share in 
this very reasonable partition, which gave the most German pro¬ 
vinces to Germany, the most French to France. The successors 
of the brothers were still less so; and Lotharingen continued to 
be,^s in truth it has ever since been, the cause and the theatre of 
constantly recurring wars. 

In November, 887, the last legitimate male Carlovingian, 
Charles the F'at, was deposed, and with him (who died two 
months afterwards) ended the sort of amity which, amidst all its 
divisions and subdivisions, had hitherto existed in the empire of 
Charlemagne, from the rights of mutual succession amongst the 
several kings. Arnulf, Duke of Carinthia, an illegitimate grand¬ 
son of Lewis the German, and a distinguished warrior, aspired to 
the whole empire, and at once possessed himself of the crown of 
Germany; but M'hilst he was engaged in securing the submission 
of the difierent German nations, (i, e., the Franks, Saxons, Thii« 
ringians, Bavarians, and Swabians,) Eudes, Count of Paris, 
ascended the throne of France, whilst a Duke Hannolf proclaimed 
himself King of Aquitaine. Lewis, a Carlovingian the female 
side, reigned in the kingdom of Arles, ds the provinces of Lothar¬ 
ingen lying between the Kbone and the Alps were now called; 
and Rudolph, another descendant from the daughters of tihat 
family, established a kingdom of Upper Burgundy in the Alps, 
extending northward over more level districts of l^waringeti; the 
northern provinces of that kingdom being overiim by, and some 
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actually in the bands of» the Northmen, whilst the Sclavonians 
assailed the north of Germany. In Italy, Berengar, Duke of 
Friuli, son of a daughter of Lewis the Pious, and Guido, whom 
both our German authors denominate Wido, Duke of Spoleto, 
contended for the sovereignty, and were successively and severally 
crowned by the Pope, as King of Italy, and Emperor. With Eudes 
Arnulf presently concluded a treaty of mutual acknowledgment 
and friendship. Lewis of Arles at once owned Arnulf for his 
suzeraifit or superior lord, as Rudolph, after a long war and the 
loss of his lowland provinces, was compelled to do. The North¬ 
men Arnulf defeated and drove out of Lotharingen, which, now 
wholly German, he gave as a tributary kingdom to his illegitimate 
son Zuentibald. The Sclavonians were again reduced to their 
iiaunl state of sullen submission, and Arnulf found leisure to visit 
Italy. Here the struggle was long and arduous, but at length 
the Emperor Guido died. King Berengar was vanquished, and 
Arnulf received the imperial crown from the Pope, and oaths 
of fidelity from the Romans. But with Arnulf died the last gleam 
of Carlovingiun splendour. His son and successor, Lewis the 
Child, died under age in 91L and Germans and Italians were free 
to choose their sovereigns out of other houses. 

The condition of Germany was, at this period, more disastrous 
than ever. The Northmen devastated the sea-coast, extending 
their ravages far inland. The Sclavonians emulated those ravages 
on the north-eastern frontier, as did the Magyars, who.had 
recently possessed themselves of Hungary, yet more destructively, 
in the south-east; whilst the powerful vassals excited and kept up 
internal broils and disturbances. These last, as well as the abso¬ 
lute inefficiency of the resistance opposed to external enemies, 
Luden ascribes to the selfish feudal system; and it is certain that 
this system had all the weakness of a federal government, which it 
in fact w'as. We cannot, in this sketch, pretend to unfold the 
form and effects of feudalism in Germany, but will here extract 
from Mannert a few statements that may be useful in elucidating 
the relations of the higher classes amongst themselves:— 

^'The Count usually |o0k his title from the Gau, or district, of 
which he was governor, and in which considerable henejicia (fiefs) were 
assigned for bis maintenance. In his hereditary possessions he was a 
commander over subjects; in his official situation he administered 
justice, in the king’s name, to the. freemen of the province. 

“ These Counts were the true Fiirstm {principes) or princes, the 
first amqpjrat the people—a designation which, springing from the 
forests of i^tmany, maintained itself through subsequent ages, and 
has finally assumed the form of a sovereign. The king could under¬ 
take nothing without first obtaining their concurrence at one of the 
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frequent diets • • * * without their solicited support^ he could 
neither wage war nor carry a law into effect. 

“ The Duk^s were an excrescence of these counts ; they were not 
those old hereditary lords of the soil who could not bear the title of 
king because they acknowledged the supremacy of the Franks,* still 
less those duces who only received the title whilst executing some 
mission intrusted to them, but the king's lieutenants in some of the 
mincipal nations, the union of which constituted the German nation. 
Necessity was, as we have seen, the creator of these Dukes. Neigh¬ 
bouring enemies frequently harassed the adjacent German nation; and 
the king, involved in family broils, could not always afford immediate 
succour. By his order, or without his knowledge, the suffering nation 
sought to help themselves, placed the most considerable ,of their counts 
at their head, and followed his banners. The earliest instance is found 
in Thuringia, where the adjacent Sorbes and Daleminzians harassed the 
borders. Here the king named a governor, called sometimes count, 
sometimes margrave, (march-count, whence marquess,) sometimes 
duke, and displaced him again at his pleasure. * * , * 

" Amongst the Saxons, the ducal dignity became perpetual. Here, 
too, it was the produce of necessity. Bruno, the first to place himself 
at their head as duke, was, together with many founts and bishops, 
slain by the Bancs. Precautions against future accidents were the 
more indispensable, as the Obotrites, &c. sought ti) profit by the dis¬ 
asters of the Saxons. We accordingly find Otho, Bruno's brother, and 
his son, King Henry I,, succeed uninterruptedly as dukes of one 
family, without opposition, as without support, from the king. * * 
Duke Otho took the opportunity to unite many fiefs in his own person, 
and thence give weight to the dnkedora. 

« • * * We have called these leaders of their several nadons 
official dukes; and such they were, created by the exigency of the 
moment, without any view to a continuous dignity. Commonly the 
exigency proved continuous, and then so did the duke; in other cases 
it vanished, and with it the duke. * • • 

“The most considerable Counts of their several nations, were the 
original Dukes, and bear, with contemporary writers, now this title, now 
that. But if a family wished to maintain itself in the new dignity, it 
was requisite to acquire great additions to its estates, as well as to 
gain the favour of the people." 

To Otho, Duke of Saxony, the mightiest amongst these Ger¬ 
man dukes, descended in a right line from the old Saxon 
monarch Witikind, by females from Charles Martel and the 
Frank Billung, and married to a grand-daughter of Levris the 
Pious, the crowta of Germany was first offered. He seems to 
have been little tempted by an exaltation so uneasy; and, eitcusing 
himself upon the plea pf advanced age, recommended as bis spb- 

. """" , " -■ ... . ..— . .MVIl . ■ 

* Charlemagne got ild of moat of these old hefeditBrydokes of the teversl Gei^n 
nations or tribes, as bsiug, leum their great power, detiimental to the royal sutiioilty. 
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stitute the Franconian Duke Conrad. Luden, however, doubts 
Conrad’s having come so honourably by the crown, ^and suspects 
that he bad not only conspired against Lewis the Child, but 
actually made away with him. We cannot pretend to investigate 
the fairness of the new king’s proceedings, but however he may 
have obtained the crown, Conrad’s reign, in spite of the energies of 
the man, was neither tranquil nor glorious; Lothariiigen revolted 
and attached itself to France, where an illegitimate Carlovingian, 
Charles the Simple, now reigned, Bavaria, Swabia, and, after 
Otho’s demise, Saaony, were in constant insurrection; the Scla- 
vonians, who had dung off the little more than nominal yoke, 
harassed the frontiers; the Hungarians carried their predatory 
incursions into the very heart of the kingdom, and the new 
monarch had not a moment even to think of Italy and the im* 
perial crown. Conrad left no children, and at his decease is 
said to have recommended as his successor, Henry, Duke of 
Saxony, Otho’s son. 

Having now reached another bright period, another great 
family, inferior oniy to the early Carlovingians, we shall indulge 
in something more of detail; and, inasmuch as Henry 1. appears 
to us, as well as «to the two Professors, Luden and Mannert, 
really far superior to his son Otho, surnamed the Great, though 
less celebrated, we propose, alternately abstracting and extract¬ 
ing, according to our usual practice, to give some account of bis 
reign; but must preliminarily observe, apropos to the first appear¬ 
ance of a king, not a Frank, that Germany and France were still 
called East and West Frankland or Francia; and that, all other 
German nations being deemed of inferior rank to the long- 
governing Franks, the Saxon duke seems to have been con¬ 
sidered as transformed into a Frank, by the very circumstance of 
his being chosen king. We shall begin with the domestic inci¬ 
dents of Henry’s early years, which Luden introduces into the 
midst of his reign. 

“ When Henry succeeded his father as Duke of Saxony, he was 
already six or seven and thirty years of age ; and up to this time, 
with the exception of his expedition against the Daleniinzians, above 
related, the only thing known of him is the following incident, recorded 
by Dithmar, Bishop of Merseburg*, but very confusedly, and without 
any detail. Henry heard of the beauty and opulence of a lady named 
Hatheburch or Hatburg. She was daughter and heiress to Count 
Erwin, chief proprietor of the town of Merseburg; but she was a 
widow and had taken the veil. For her Henry burned with all the 
ardour of youthful passion, and found means to prevail upon her to 


* One of the moat valuable annalista of kit d4y. 
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forget her conventual vow, and become his wife. * * At this time 
Sigismund, a man of great talent and learning, and of zealous piety, 
was Bishop of Halberstadt; to him the unlawful marriage could not 
remain unknown. .Grieved at the sin committed, he prohibited, under 
pain of excommunication, all intercourse between the offenders, con¬ 
voked a synod, and summoned before it the Prince and his nun-brid,e. 
Henry, dreading the prelate’s wrath, had recourse to Conrad, then 
king ; his revered father likewise applied to the monarch in his behalf, 
and by Conrad’s mediation the threatened blow was averted.” 

Some years afterwards, when Henry was Duke of Saxony, his 
opinions or inclinations appear to have undergone a change. 

“ Henry was now convinced, it is said, that he had deeply sinned in 
contracting, and persevering in, his illicit marriage, and transferred his 
love to a virgin named Matilda, the daughter of Count Theoderic by 
Reinilda, who is believed to have been a descendant from Witikind. 
Certain it is, that Henry dismissed his first wife, although she had 
borne him a son, Tarnmo or Thankmar, and espoused Matilda. This 
lady, who appears not to have married the Duke without some scrupu¬ 
lous hesitation, was yet more distinguished by talent, high-minded ness, 
genuine virtue, and exalted piety, than by her benuty. Seldom do we 
meet with such unanimous and unraingled praise as in all recorded 
opinions concerning this Matilda.” » 

After the death of Conrad, that king’s brother, Eberhard, 
carried the ensigns of royalty to Saxony; and, as Mannert informs 
us, 

*'*with his gladsome communication surprised Duke Henry, when 
engaged in the sport of hawking. This circumstance, mentioned by 
later writers, does not appear in Witikind and other older annalists; 
nevertheless, it must not be rejected as fictitious. The tradition was 
preserved amongst the people, and recei’^ed from them by the annalists, 
who distinguished Henry by the surname of the Fowler, for which 
there must have been some foundation.” 

Luden, who takes no notice of this little incident, tells us that 
Eberhard, by Henry’s desire— 

“ convoked an assembly of all the Franks at Fritzlar, for the begin¬ 
ning of the year 919. Thither Duke Henry repaired, accompanied 
by the princes and lords of the Saxon people, who triumphed in the 
honour done to their noble Duke. In this assembly, Count Eberhard 
proposed Duke Henry as king. Franks and .Saxons with one accord 
gave him their votes, and Henry, the first of his name, received the ' 
oath of allegiance from all. Hereupon Heriger, Archbishop of Mainz, 
the first ecclesiastical prince of the empire, offered to place the crown 
upon his head, and to confer upon him in the church the priestly 
anointment and benediction. But the new king, wise, experienced 
and ready-witted, sought to avoid this holy ceremony, and aetualiy did 
avoid it, concealing his reluctance under a veil of devout modesty. 

D D 2 
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< Sufficiently glorious for me** said he* * sufficient exaltation above my 
ancestors is it, that, by God’s grace and your favour* I am called king— 
I am king. Let us reserve coronation and anointment I5r those who 
shall be worthy of them, which I am not.” 

Mannert nevertheless asserts that Henry was crowned, and only 
declined anointment, and in fact the old authorities seem to con¬ 
tradict each other upon this, more curious Uian important, point. 
Both Professors, however, agree as to the object of the king’s re¬ 
fusal, namely, the holding the crown independently of the clergy. 

At the moment of Henry’s election, Burkhard, the turbulent 
duke of Swabia, was engaged in war with Rudolph II. of Bur¬ 
gundy, whom he had just defeated. 

” Henry, judging the moment propitious, immediately sent envoys 
to Burkhard, requiring his acknowledgment of him as king. Burk¬ 
hard* seeing in Henry only Conrad’s successor, rejected the demand. 
He thought it good, however, to make peace with Rudolph, and the 
vanquished did not hesitate to accept the fair offers of the victor. 
Burkhard gave his daughter Bertha to the young king in marriage, 
and gained, as he hoped, a useful ally in his sou-in-law. With 
heightened confidence did he now fancy he might venture to slight 
King Henry. But this monarch, meanwhile, was hastening with 
an army to Swabia, to show the audacious duke the difference be¬ 
twixt himself and Conrad. When Burkhard saw the united force of 
Saxons, Thuringians and Franks; when he observed the spirit of 
joyous harmony with which the combined host followed the standard 
of the new king, his courage sank, and his stubbornness gave way /:o 
prudence; be bowed before the king, and submitted himself and his 
people,” 

Henry next turned to Bavaria, where Duke Arnulf was deli¬ 
berating upon the propriety of acceding to the people’s wish, 
and assuming the title of king of Bavaria. But Arnulf, like 
Burkhard, at once saw that be was no match for Henry. The 
king invited the duke to a conference. 

** Arnulf accepted the invitation, and issued from the gates of Ratis- 
bon in full armour. The king met him unarmed. This confidence 
subdued the duke, and his crabbed spirit softened at the words of 
friendliness. Henry now spoke of the German realm, of the German 
people and fatherland, of the necessity of union against friends and 
foes, of the blessings of internal peace, of honour and shame, of renown 
, and infamy, so mildly and impressively, that Arnulf, laying aside his 
wonted stubbornness, yielded to the king, acknowledged his depen¬ 
dence upon the German empire, and promised to be Henry’s vassal 
for evermore. * * * Henry left the government of Bavaria, 
with kingly authority, to the duke.” 

During these German disturbances* Charles the Simple had 
invaded and nearly overrun Elsass, the original Gierman name of 
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Alsace, then, it will be remembered, included in Lotharingen. 
But in 921 ^ Henry advanced against hiiii with an army; Charles 
retired before the German monarch, evacuating Alsace; and 
negotiations ensued. 

“ At length, in the month of October, an interview took place near 
Bonn, in a vessel anchored in the mid-channel of the Rhine, on board 
which the two kings, attended by some of their bishops and counts, 
with ail due precaution, simultaneously repaired from the opposite 
hanks. On board of (his vessel peace was concluded betwixt the kings 
of the West and East Franks, Charles and Henry, according to the 
form of older treaties, and it w'as reciprocally ratified by oath, in pre¬ 
sence of the bishops and counts. The terms were, that each king 
should retain the portion of Lotharingen that he possessed before the 
war.” 

But soon after this transaction began that French insurrection, 
which ended in the deposal and imprisonment of Charles the 
Simple, and the usurpation of one great vassal after another; 
until, after another Carlovingian interval, Hugh Capet finally fixed 
himself and his dynasty upon tlie throne. The attachment of any 
part of Lotharingen to France was solely loyalty to the very 
shadow of a Carlovingian; and, now— • 

“ The Lotharingians were divided. One party, headed by Witger, 
Archbishop of Metz, addressed themselves to Rudolph, the new King 
of France; another party, whose leaders were Duke Giselbert and 
l^otgar, Archbishop of Treves, invited the German monarch to take 
possession of Lothar’s realm. Rudolph hastened to Lotharingen, and, 
at the instigation of the Archbishop of Metz, first turned his arms 
against Zabern, in Alsace, where Henry had stationed some troops for 
the protection of the country. He could not vanquish the German war¬ 
riors, but wrung from them a promise to remain quiet. Henry, on 
the other baud, did not loiter. In the year 923, he led an army across 
the Rhine. Immediately, one party of the Lotharingians joiQjjj^, an¬ 
other opposed him. Hostilities ensued, accompanied by de^station 
and misery. Henry seems to have been obliged to retreat beyond the 
Rhine. But he soon returned, probably the following year, pressed 
irresistibly onward, attacked Metz, and constrained his most violent 
adversary, the archbishop, to submit. And now all Lotharingen ac¬ 
knowledged the sovereignty of the King pf Germany. 

e « « « 

“ But those Lotharingians who did not speak German were still dis- ^ 
affected. Hence constant disorders, constant confusion. W^ith all his* 
superiority of mind, Henry could never rely upon the Lotharingians. 
Now he awed them by a display of German forces; now he thought it 
better to court them by conciliation and kindness, to purchase the 
fidelity of the great nobles by every sort of favour, and to secure the 
greatest, Duke Giselbert, now by stratagem, now by the desi bf con¬ 
sanguinity, giving him his daughter Gerberga in marriage.” 
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Of the advantages of this last measure, Mannert thinks highly. 
He says, 

“ The whole state of affairs henceforth assumed an altered aspect. 
Giselbert had hithert(V„been duke in his own possessions; Henry now 
gives him his daughter Gerbcrga to wife, names him Duke of Lotha- 
ringen, and consequently confers upon him a superintendence over 
the other nobles. Lotharingen thus rose to the dignity of a national 
duchy of the realm of the East Franks. In this situation it continued, 
though in after-times claimed vainly by France. By nature it was and 
is German, its inhabitants being originally Germans, speaking the Ger¬ 
man language.*' 

But whilst Henry was recovering the former frontier of his 
kingdom to the west, his hereditary states, as well as the southern 
provinces, were suffering grievously in the east. 

** The Hungarians were again in Germany. Since Henry's acces¬ 
sion, the country bad been spared by them, they having found enough 
to plunder and to do in Italy, where they had fought the battles of the 
contending kings, readily serving whomsoever would pay them. • • » 
They now revisited Qermany. ^*** In 924, whilst Henry was be¬ 
yond the Rhine, they passed in swarms through the Sclavonian terri¬ 
tories, conjointly with the Sclavonians, burst into Saxony, where they 
overran the undefended land, and wrought frightful devastation. The 
following year they again appeared, it should seem, in two bodies. 
One body fell upon Swabia, not unaware probably of the absence of 
Duke Burkbard, w'ho had marched into Italy to assist his son-in-law, 
King Rudolph. Bishop Ulrich’s gold saved Augsburg; Constance 
saw its suburbs in flames; the abbey of St. Gall was visited, and, 
though found deserted and stripped, was soiled and polluted; and 
if Count Luitfrid in Alsace repulsed the terrible horde, he did not pre¬ 
vent their penetrating into France, whence they carried off an immense 
booty. The other body invaded Saxony, which they ravaged with fire 
and sword. Henry, it is averred, would not risk a pitched battle 
agains(||the barbarians, because bis warriors were unacquainted with 
their mode of figliting. He therefore patiently awaited a favourable 
opportunity in the town ofWorla; and not in vain. An Hungarian 
prince, most likely Duke Zoltan himself, fell into the hands of the 
Saxons. The Hungarians were in despair at this misfortune. They 
could not storm Wbrla; to return home without their prince seemed an 
impossibility. They therefore offered the king any ransom for their 
captive prince .*** Henry rejected every offer of the kind, and re- 
^ quired a lasting peace. The Hungarians were relnctant, but had no 
choice. They concluded a peace for nine years, not only recovering 
their prince, but, under the name of a present, obtaining a tribute that 
was to be paid to them annually. Henry thus procured for his king¬ 
dom an interval of repose that had become indispensable, whilst he 
himself obtained leisure for preparations, institutions, fortifications, 
that he did not allow to pass unused. And with such ^advantages, he 
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might well deem the disgrace, that the payment of tribute must be con¬ 
fessed to have brought upon Germany, excusable.” 

Henry’s hiternal administration, during this period of not very 
honourable peac^, is but imperfectly known, such matters not 
being of the kind that interested ■ the old chroniclers. We find, 
however, that he wisely conciliated the dififerent German nations 
and their dukes, whose submission he had extorted, thus keeping 
them ever willing to obey his summons to the field; and that he 
retained bis hereditary duchies of Saxony and Thuringia in his 
own hands. With regard to military measures, he seems to have 
thought first of defensive precautions, and directed his attention 
to the towns, as yet but scarce in Germany, as capable of afford¬ 
ing personal security against savage inroads. 

** He strengthened and enlarged the fortifications of the existing 
towns; he provided them with suburbs and churches for the reception 
of poor people, and for recalling the misled and perverted to quiet and 
order. He founded new towns, and endeavoured to obtain them a per¬ 
manent population; he favoured both old and new, and in every way 
promoted their importance.” 

He next provided garrisons for his towns.* 

“ From amongst all the land-owners who owed vassal-service, or 
were bound to obey the king’s summons to arbis, the ninth man was 
selected to reside in a town. He prepared dwellings for himself and 
his eight companions in arms, as also store-houses; inasmuch as the 
other eight were to sow, reap, and harvest for themselves and for the 
ninth, the townsman, and to convey one-third of the produce into the 
town, there to be preserved and secured. In case of danger, all were 
to betake themselves into the town, and there find protection, military 
resources, and provisions. And now the building of towns was urged 
on with zealous diligence, by day and by night. Further, what would 
be needful in war was practised in peace. Lastly, in order to render 
the towns more agreeable to the Germans, whose free spirit had of old 
entertained an aversion to walls, the king ordered that all pub|ic diets, 
provincial assemblies and tribunals, ay, all social meetings, should be 
held in towns only,” 

Mannert has collected somewhat more information respecting 
Henry’s military preparations; and in the first place offers some 
remarks touching the ninth men selected for garrison duty. 

“ Were these levies free men, already’experienced in war, or villeins ? 
Boldly may we answer neither. The proper miles (warrior) was worth¬ 
less as a foot soldier, or for the defence of walls, and the villein might 
not bear arms without his lord’s command. Free or partially depem-^ 
ent* peasants composed the new infantry, which was in fact merely a 

* This is the sense in which Atannert seems to use the term Imige, os describing 
men who partially sacrificed their independence, for the sake of a lord’s pro¬ 
tection. • 
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regular revival of the general call to arms in the times of Charles the 
Great, when every five men were bound to equip the sixth for war, 
and to support him. * * * Now, effective men only were raised; they 
were armed, and their weapons were always the property of the eldest 
son of the family; they were regularly trained, not only to the defence 
of fortified towns, but to service in the field. * * * 

** A serviceable infantry was thus provided, but the heavy-armed 
cavalry, constituting the chief force of the kingdom, likewise required 
improvement. * * * These warriors were exercised in arras from their 
youth, but in no regular order. As the several bodies, each under its own 
banner, collected into an army, so they stood ready for the onslaught, 
and were assuredly superior to the Hungarians, if these could be brought 
to encounter them. But how rapidly to open and close their ranks, 
to overtake and compel to pitched battle the Hungarians who evaded 
their shock, of this they knew nothing. These warriors then required 
to be exercised in bodies, and were so by Henry in person. * * * One of 
his orders was, that the warrior who had a good horse must not gallop 
away before the rest, in order to show his courage, but remain in his 

I dace. • * • Light cavalry was still indispensable, to engage the rest- 
ess Hungarians, and give tiie heavy-armed time to come up. For this 
a resource offered, applicable only at that season. We have already 
seen that great numtfers of highway-robbers disturbed the country, 
under the Carlovingians; their bands had prodigiously increased during 
the late feeble reignSF. * * * * Few were ever caught; they found 
assistance even amongst the nobles. Now appeared the king's procla¬ 
mation: ‘Pardon for the past: the criminal, in expectation of his 
amendment, shall be fed, and admitted into honourable military ser¬ 
vice.’ By this one measure Henry obtained a numerous light cavalry^ 
Horsemen, and expeditious horsemen they had ever been; for on foot 
no one could hope to make any progress in his notable handicraft; he 
would at once have been taken. The robber now followed his trade in 
honourable guise. His horse he mostly brought with him.” 

Whether Henry found difficulty in enforcing these innova¬ 
tions, devised by an intellect far in advance of his age, is not 
known, but Luden is convinced that— 

“ The beneficial effect of his measures must have been universally 
felt and acknowledged. * * * The German nations saw' in him the 
first man of his age; the dukes and princes, their pattern, and there¬ 
fore their king. * » • * The king showed himself more and more 

f ood and noble, more and more deserving of love and admiration. 

le practised all the observances of religion with bumble piety, and 
left no fault unexpiated. He was liberal to all, and never refused a 
request made to him. He loved cheerful jests, but, even amongst his 
most intimate friends, so maintained his dignity, that no one ever 
forgot himself in his presence. In bodily exercises he excelled all 
competitors in strength, quickness, adroitness, agility, and endu¬ 
rance.” 

mHtldry preparattons jtist recorded were cq^ried on du- 
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ring the nine years* truce with the Hungarians; but no such ar¬ 
mistice existed with the ever-restless Sclavonian tributaries, and 
it should seem that the growing prowess of the troops was often 
tried against these less formidable enemies, before it was put to 
the proof against the dreaded Magyars. 

“ Henry’s first enterprise seems to have been against the Havellans, 
so named by the Germans, probably from their inhabiting the banks 
of the Havel. These he wearied out in several engagements. I hen, 
in the depth of winter, he suddenly appeared before their towm, Bren- 
naburg, now Brandenburg; encamped upon the ice, and reduced the 
place, as much by cold and hunger as by the sword. He next turned 
his arms against the Daleminzians, those old friends of the Hunga¬ 
rians, upon whom he had, in early youth, proved his military talents 
and valour. They occupied the left bank of the iLilbe, not far from 
the Bohemian borders. He attacked their town, Grona or Grana, and 
took it by storm on the twentieth day of siege. And cruel was the lot 
to which this town was doomed. It w'as given up to be sacked;, all 
adults were put to the sword, and the children carried off as slaves. 
These horrors seem to have struck all other Sclavonian nations with 
terror. * * * The Bohemians, likewise, had agdfn tried to shake 
off the German yoke; and had not even been able to quell internal 
discord. Two brothers, Wenceslaus and Boleslaus, seem at this time to 
have governed Bohemia, one on cither bank of the Llbe; sub-kings 
held single provinces under them. Wenceslaus was a Christian, and 
Prague his c.npital; Boleslaus adhered to the religion of his fathers. 
If they concurred in wishing to be free from the Germans, di^rcnce 
of religion, jealousy, and other passions prevented a cordial union be¬ 
twixt them. So much the easier was it for King Henry to reduce 
part at least of Bohemia to subjection. He advanced with a large 
army upon Prague, and the king was constrained to surrender, 
Henry levied a tribute from the Bohemians, and endeavoured to se¬ 
cure their submission by clemency and humanity, in all possible ways 
favouring King Wenceslaus. He thus confirmed that prince’s fidelity 
for the remainder of his life; but at the same time inflamed the dis¬ 
sension between the brothers to implacable enmity. 

“ Wliilst Henry was engaged in Bohemia the Redarians made ano¬ 
ther attempt to regain their liberty. They surprised the town of Wal- 
lislcben, murdered such of the inhabitants as they did not drag away 
into slavery, and then set the place on fire. At sight of the flames 
all those Sclavonian tribes whom the German arms, or their own fears, 
had rendered tributary, revolted. * * * Henry sent an army against 
the Redarians, under Counts Bernhard and Thietmar. # ♦ * The 
battle was hard fought. (The other Sclavonians had joined the Reda¬ 
rians.) ♦ * ♦ The whole Sclavonian army was destroyed; two hun¬ 
dred thousand men are said to have fallen. The Redarian town Lnn-i 
cin surrendered,—men, women, and children giving themselves up to 
slavery. Hereupon the collective Sclavonipi nations bowed anew to 
the fate they had proved unable to avert, and the frontiers of the Ger- 
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man empire were advanced further eastward than those of the Frank 
empire had ever been. ^ 

II « * « Henry now felt himself strong enough to encounter the 
Hungarians, and resolved no longer to endure the disgrace of paying 
tribute. The historian Wittikind gives us the following words, as ad¬ 
dressed by him to the assembled Saxons, in order to gain their sanc¬ 
tion of the intended war, and, simple as they are, they do not ill mark 
the condition of the times. * How distracted the empire formerly was, 
and from what great dangers it is hardly rescued, yoiv yourselves best 
know, you, who have suffered so much from troubles at home and 
foreign wars. You now see all quiet and united^ through God’s 
mercy, our exertions, and your courage; you see the barbarians con¬ 
quered and reduced to slavery. But one thing still remains; it is ne¬ 
cessary that we rise in common against our common foe the Hunga¬ 
rians. Hitherto 1 have robbed you and your children to fill the trea¬ 
sury of these Hungarians; henceforward I must rob the churches and 
the servants of the Church; for to us nothing remains but our lives 
and limbs. Bethink you what it were best to do. Shall I plunder 
the churches of their valuables, and give them to God’s enemies? Or 
shall I use the money for the honour of God, that we may be freed 
through HIM whq is our Creator and Saviour? ’ At these words the 
people lifted hand and voice to heaven, and swore to assist their king 
against the savagp race.” 

Luden rejects the old chroniclers’ tale of the manner in which 
Henry refused the accustomed tribute, deeming it unworthy of 
so great a man. But as we suspect that what appears ungentle- 
manly to Professor Luden may, in the tenth cenliury, have^ been 
thought merely ingenious and spirited, we take the anecdote 
from Mannert. 

** The nine years’ truce with the Hungarians had now expired. 
They sent ambassadors to prolong it, or at least to receive the tribute, 
as during its continuance. In heu of tribute they received a dog, 
whose tail and cars had been cut off. A heinous insult in those days, 
though not now, when dogs thus mutilated are seen in every street.” 

It should seem that Henry either was not quite as thoroughly 
prepared as he should have been at the moment of sending such 
a message, or had miscalculated the constant state of preparation 
of the foes he defied, who, living a life of foray, were, like the 
Napier, Ready, aye ready.* That same year, 932, the Hunga¬ 
rians poured through the Sclavonian territories into Germany; in 
the first instance defeated Henry himself, and, dividing into two 
bodies, committed their usual atrocious ravages. One of these 
bodies, that took a southern course, was afterwards defeated in 
Thurutgia, by the Saxon Counts Sigefrid and Hermann. 

** TNs other body, which bad turned to the right, suffered its march 
to'he 4iayed by lust of plunder. The King had a half-sister, home to 


* The motto of the Napier family. 
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bis father by a concubine^ and mamed to a ThuriDgian named Widoj 
with whom she di^irelt in a town called Widonsburg, which may, per- 
bapS) be the present Wittenberg. The Hungarians had heard of this 
princess, and of her great wealth in gol^ and silver. They quitted their 
direct road, turned towards Widonsburg, and crossed the Elbe, think¬ 
ing to take the town and carry off the treasure as they passed. They 
met with a resistance as obstinate as it was unexpected. Meanwhile 
King Henry was assembling an army, at a considerable distance to 

guard against interruption.When assembled, he marched towards 

the Hungarians.’^ 

The Hungarians heard of their comrades* defeat and the 
King’s movements. They raised the siege; but it was to go in 
search of Henry. 

With their wonted rapidity they reached his neighbourhood before he 
knew of their march, 'rhey pitched a canjp in which to secure the 
booty already collected, and then hastened to the attack. 

** Henry led bis troops from their camp and drew them up in battle 
array. He rode through their ranks, and spoke words of encourage¬ 
ment to all.The warriors shouted their cheerful reply, and the 

king’s anticipations of success were at once fulfilled. • The Hungarians 

fled at the first sight of the Saxon cavalry.Those left to guard 

the camp were seized with the general panic; tbe^ likewise took to 
flight, leaving all their booty to the victors, ^nd the victors not only 
found abundant riches, but had the joy of releasing great numbers of 
German women and virgins from woful slavery, and restoring them to 
their families!” 

This had been rather a casual rout than a thorough defeat, and 
Henry expected that the Magyars would seek to avenge it, when 
spring should again favour their predatory inroads. He accord¬ 
ingly established a winter camp in northern Thuringia, and fixed 
his ,own residence at Worla. Towards spring it was known 
that the Hungarians were in motion, and the note of preparation 
resounded throughout Germany. 

'“The Hungarians came on; the king remained quietly in his camp, 
avoiding a battle. He wished first to accustom bis forces, especially 
those who had joined the army since autumn, to the aspect and ways of 
the Hungarians. Tor the same purpose he sent some squadrons of cavalry 
to skirmish with the Hungarians. At lengthy he led forth his army in 

battle array.The battle was long and terrible. Victory more 

than once fluctuated. The left wing of the Germans, under Count 
Hoger, defeated a large body of the barbarians, who fled in the utmost 
confusion, and were impetuously pursued by the victors, over a disad¬ 
vantageous country. This threw the Germans into some disorder j slid 
now the Hungarians, suddenly rallying, renewed the conflict with sneh 
fury, that the Germans were, in their turn, put to flight. But Henfy 
sent the requisite succours to bis hard-press^ troops, and the fight was 
maiatained. At length victory decided for the Germans. Xt wax com^ 
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plete. But the Hungarians fought with the fury of desperation. 
Hence their leaders fell; their banners wereiost 5 the great majority 
slain, and few remained unwounded. Their camp, with all its contents, 
including their booty, fell into the hands of the Germans. The army, 
as touched with inspiration, hailed King Henry Emperor." 

During these wars with the Sclavonians and HungarianSi the 
Danes had invaded and ravaged Saxony. Henry resolved to 
secure his northern frontier. 

** Fur this great object two things were essential. First, a March or 
Margraviate must be established beyond the old German frontier, the 
experience of a century having proved the Eyder and its fortifications to 
be an insufficient defence: secondly, the Danes must be converted to 
Christianity; since the incessant opposition between Christianity and 

g aganism suffered no peace to subsist, no social intercoutuse to arise, 

etween the neighbouring and kindred nations. 

** In the year 934 he undertook this expedition.He gained a 

great victory over the Danes, by which he broke their power, and forced 
them to conclude a peace, ceding to him the country between the Eyder 
and the Sley. This land Henry erected into a Margraviate, that took 
its name from Sle^ick. The Margrave resided at Sicswick, surrounded 
by Saxon warriors; and Saxon colonists were established throughout 
the Margraviate. ■ In the autumn Archbishop Unni, of Hamburgh or 
Bremen, visited Sleswick, that he might not prove inferior in pious zeal 
to his revered predecessors, but extend, as far as possible, bis diocese 
and episcopal cares. He was followed by great part of the Bremen 
clergy, and crowds of monks, all actuated by the like zeal, and by 
veneration for their devout pastor. Gaurm, King of Denmark) with 
whom Henry had waged war and made peace, was a virulent enemy to 
the Christian faith. Upon him Unni’s eloquence and doctrines proved 
unavailing, as did Heniy's threats. But Gaurm’s son Hariold was more 
docile. With the people the struggle was arduous; but Christian 
ecclesiastics pressed in, through the doors that Henry’s victory had 
opened, and churches arose here and there. Archbishop Unni named 
pastors for these churches; and then repaired to Sweden, there also to 
preach the Gospel. 

.^'It has been said that Henry, when he had vanquished the 

Sclavonians, Hungarians, and Danes, contemplated an expedition to Italy 

and Rome. But this tale deserves little credence.Had Heniy 

wished to extend his power further, he might have found a more conve¬ 
nient opportunity nearer fiome! " 

This refers to the then distracted condition of France, which, 
Ludeo thinks, Henry might easily have conquered. But lie 
contented himself with such interference as might keep his 
still fickle ’son-in-law, Duke Giselbert, steady to his German 
allegifn^e. 

But ^liatever designs Hen^mi^t have cherished, he would have 
had no time to execute any. To him was allotted the happiness of 
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being called from this life in all the freshness of his glory, .that no ill- 
judged attempt might imjiair his renown, no imbecility of age obscure 
the recollection df his days of energy. Already, in the year 935, he had 
suffered a paralytic stroke. He hart recovered from it, and stood with 
unweakened soul. But a consciousness of his approaching end remained, 
urging him to pious foundations, to cares for the future weal of the empire 


and of his own family.His eldest son was Thankmar, borne to 

him by Hatburg....What might be King Henry's feelings to¬ 


wards this child of his impassioned love, we know not. But it is con¬ 
ceivable that Henry should not wish Thankmar to succeed him. An 

ineffaceable stain rested upon his bhrth.Matilda had borne to 

Henry, besides two daughters, three sons, all distinguished in mind and 
in person; youths endowed with the fairest virtues, the noblest qualities, 
who justified the proudest hopes. Their names were Otho, Henry, and 
Bruno. Bruno’s youthful soul early inclined to study and a contem¬ 
plative life'; he was accordingly destined for holy orders ; and it might 
be hoped that, as a prince of the church, he would be able effectually to 
assist in confirming the greatness of his house. Otho and Henry 
seemed alike in genius and energy, equally fitted to take their father’s 
place. Otho was the eldest, and the king deemed it proper to respect the 

rights of primogeniture.But Henry, who, asi the younger, had 

remained longer with his mother, enjoyed her especial favour; and the 
queen, with all her high-mindedness, desired to seat^her darling on hts 
father’s throne. This wish she justified upon the plea, that Otho was 
born when bis father was only a duke, Henry after he was a king.... 

... .The king invited the princes of the empire, spiritual and temporal, 
to hold a diet at Erfurt. There he proposed the question, which of bis 
sons would they choose for his successor ? No one expressed a doubt but 
that a son of Henry’s must be king, or that the son must be Otho... • 
When this great aft'air was terminated Henry left Erfurt for Mem- 
leben on the Unstrut, where he had a palace. Here a second paralytic 
attack laid him upon his bed. ?Ie never rose fi'oin it more. When he 
felt his end approaching, he summoned his consort to his bed-side, spoke 
long with her in private, and then pronounced the following words in 
an audible voice: ‘ I thank my Saviour that 1 do not survive thee. 
Never had man a wife of more approved fidelity and piety. Take my 
thanks. Thou hast tempered my wrath, hast in all things given me 
profitable counsel, hast kept me stedfast to justice, and awakened in 
me compassion for the oppressed. I now commend thee and our chil¬ 
dren, together with my departing soul, to the Almighty God, and to the 
prayers of God’s saints.’ The deeply agit£ited queen, after bearing 
these words, betook her to the church, and prostrated herself before the 
altar. At that moment died King Heniy. Before Matilda quitted the 
church, the Presbyter Adeidag, a kinsman of her own, was chanting a 
requiem for the deceased monarch. This was the 2nd of July, 936* 
Henry was in the seventeenth year of his reign and the sixtieth of bjs 
age.” 

The genius, sound judgment, and exertions of Henry I., be¬ 
queathed a splertdid inheritance, in dominions, resources, and 
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fame, to his son Otfao, whose coronation, for that reason pos¬ 
sibly, offers the first imperfect sketch of the honours subse¬ 
quently paid to the emperors of the holy Roman empire. The 
description of the ceremony is on this account curious, and we 
extract it. 

“ After Otho had again been acknowledged as king by the united 
Franks and Saxons, a general diet was convoked at Aix, the conse¬ 
crated seat of Charles the Great, that the other German nations like¬ 
wise might pronounce their recognition and assent. At this diet ap¬ 
peared the dukes and princes, the generals and public functionaries, of 
all the German nations, together with no small multitude of ecclesias¬ 
tics. They were attended by a numerous escort of vassals. 

.The dukes, princes and officials assembled in a large hall 

adjoining the cathedral built by Charles the Great. The youthful 
duke Otho appeared in the Frank garb. I'he princes placed him on a 
throne, then they and the functionaries of the empire came forward, 
gave him their hands, and swore to be true to him as their king, and 
to aid him against all his enemies. Meanwhile the three archbishops 
of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, were in the cathedral, with all the 
clergy and a great crowd of people, A contest had arisen between 
the archbishops of Cologne and Treves, as to which should perform 
the priestly offict in the ceremony; Aix lying in the diocese of the 
first, the second asserting that his was the oldest episcopal see, founded 

by St. Peter himself..As a compromise, they both resigned 

the office to Hildebert, archbishop of Mainz. 

When Otho had received the oaths of the princes and function¬ 
aries, archbishop Hildebert invited him into the church. He received 
him at the door, with his left hand took the king’s right, and, bearing 
his crozier in his own right, led him into the nave of the church, so 
that he might be seen by all. Then, turning to the people, the prelate 
said, * This is King Otho, chosen by God, named by Henry, acknow¬ 
ledged by all the princes. If you are content with the election, hold 
up your right hands.’ At the priest’s word all hands were raised, a 
general cry of joy resounded, and called down the blessing of God 
upon the new king. After this homage the archbishop led the king 

to the altar, upon which lay the ensigns of royalty.Hildebert 

took the sword and baldric from the altar, delivered both to the king, 
and spoke thus: * Take this sword; with it shalt thou, in the autho¬ 
rity committed to thee by God, and with the power of the united em¬ 
pire of the Franks, vanquish the enemies of Christ, and the barbarians, 
and the bad Christians, and establish peace in Christendom,’ ” 

With similar symbolical explanations, the archbishop invested 
the king with the other ensigns of royalty. Then 

the crowned king was attended by the ecclesiastical princes to a 
magnificent throne, erected between beautiful marble columns; and 
whilst be flat there, seeing, and seen by all, a hymn ^ thtmksgiving 
was snog, and high mm% performed* 
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“ When the church ceremony was over, the king repaired to the 
palace of Charles the Great, wliere a festal banquet closed the day. 
.... The dukes'defrayed the cost of the entertainment... .Giselbert, 
Duke of Lotharingen,,Otho’s brother-in-law, had the ordermg of the 
whole, and, as Aix was in his duchy, furnished all that was needful 
for the service of the table and for the decoration of the banquet. 
Eberhard, Duke of Franconia, brother of Conrad I., undertook for the 
supply of provisions, and Hermann, Duke of Swabia, for that of drink. 
Lastly, Arnulf, Duke of Bavaria, had the care of lodging and feeding 
the troops of horsemen who were present.'* 

Saxony took no part, as having no other duke than Otho 
himself, though he speedily transferred that title to Count Her- 
qiann Billung. This allotment of the several offices of hospi¬ 
tality has been often considered as, in a manner at least, the 
original institution of the subsequent great imperial offices of 
the electors. But this appears to have been a mere arrangement 
of the princes amongst themselves, for their own convenience in 
entertaining their king, and as sucb only was repeated at the co¬ 
ronation of Otho 11. Besides, the offices, in our estimation menial, 
held by the several electors, need no particular origin, the like 
having usually been held hereditarily by great vassals at all feudal 
courts. The noblest youth performed such duties during their 
education in a noble castle. From this practice no sort of de¬ 
gradation could attach to such services. 

Otbo’s government was long disturbed by family broils and 
civil*w'ars. First, his half-brother, Thankmar, revolted, and his 
rebellion ended only with his life: he was shot by a soldier 
through the window of a church in which he had taken sanc¬ 
tuary. Then Otho’s full brother, Henry, followed Thankmar's 
example, and was supported by their common brother-in-law, 
Duke Giselbert, who aimed at rendering Lotharingen an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom. This rebellion also was quelled, Henry was 
pardoned, and Giselbert drowned in his flight after a lost battle. 
He was succeeded by his infant son, upon whose early death 
Otho bestowed the duchy, with the hand of his own daughter, 
Luitgard, upon Conrad, a Franconian count and celebrated war¬ 
rior. But Henry, who proved himself little deserving of the 
eulogies previously lavished upon him i)y Luden, a discrepancy 
of which, by the way, this author takes no notice, continued at 
every opportunity to provoke civil war, until, in 947, he was 
finally conciliated by bis nomination as Duke of Bavaria, a dignity 
conferred upon him to the exclusion of the sons of the deceased 
Duke Arnulf; but, as a sort of compromise between hereditary 
right and tlie king*s cl^im to appoint every new duke, HtiVfy 
married Arnulf s•daughter, Judith. 
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But if H,enry now became a loyal vassal, he did not the less 
remain his brother’s evil genius. He now excited dissensions 
between Otho and Liidolf, Otho’s only son by tih first queen, 
£did or Edgid, an Anglo-Saxon princess, bearing in her own 
country the name of Edgitha. These dissensions arose after 
Edgitha’s death, and became more vehement after Otho’s second 
marriage, with the romance of which we shall now endeavour to 
relieve the painful tale of war and desolation that we have had to 
relate, and which, if we do not continue to relate, it is to spare 
ourselves and readers, not from any deficiency of such sub¬ 
jects. But even this fragment of romance will need, to render 
it intelligible, a brief introductory glance at the internal distrac¬ 
tions of Italy. 

Even from the time of the emperor Amulf’s death, had that 
fair but unfortunate peninsula remained a prey to contending kings 
and emperors, to say nothing of Saracens, nobles, and popes, 
with whom we have no concern. During the conflicts of the first- 
mentioned personages, a certain Count Hugh of Vienne,—vvho, 
without assuming the kingly title, had, in point of fact, deposed 
the kings of Arles, or, as it is sometimes called, Low^er Burgundy, 
and possessed himself of their authority,—sold that state to Ru¬ 
dolph, King of Alpine Burgundy, or rather bartered it with him 
for the title of King of Italy, the mountain sovereign being one 
of the candidates warring for the peninsular monarchy. Hugh’s 
son, Lothar, married Adelheid, Rudolph’s daughter, and for a 
while maintained the struggle against a second king Berengar, 
grandson to the first. At length, uponLothar’s untimely, sudden, 
and, as Luden thinks, suspicious death, Berengar became, and 
for the moment remained, undisputed King of Italy : and now we 
proceed to the adventures of Lothar’s youthful widow, Adelheid 
of Burgundy. 

“ This beautiful princess, now in the twentieth year of her age, was 
celebrated as much for her beauty and winning manners, as for her 
piety, virtue, and understanding. These qualities, and the misfortunes 
that bad befallen her, even in the bloom of early youth, had given her 
a hold upon the hearts of all men in whose bosoms generous feelings 
dwelt; and of such men {here was no want in those any more than in 
other times. Berengar, therefore, whether he were or were not the 

author of her widowhood, dared not hold her cheap... His 

wish was to marry the beautiful widow to his son Adalbert, and by 
this union to gain over to his side not only all those who had been 
followers of Lothar, but likewise all whom Adelheid had won to her 
interest since her husband’s death, or might still win. But Adelheid, 
in die depth of her sorrow, rejected Adall^rt’s suit, whether it were 
that the yoting prince himself were disagreeable to her, or that she 
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could not reconcile herself to the idea of marrying a man» whose fa¬ 
ther she regarded as the murderer of the husband of her youths of the 
father of her irifant daughter. 

Adelheid’s refusal, exasperated Berengar.He found means 

to seize her person, and shut her up in a castle upon a rock of the 
Lago cli Garda. Here she was undoubtedly subjected to harsh and 
unworthy treatment: since she had rejected the tender addresses of a 
wooer, she must be reduced, by want and privation, to long for that 
deliverance, which was offered her only on condition of her marrying 
the detested Adalbert.But the story of Adelheid’s imprison¬ 

ment, and of the ill usage with which it was accompanied, has been 
worked up by report, tradition, and poetry, into a fairy tale. The chro¬ 
niclers took delight in placing the humiliations that the illustrious lady 
was constrained to endure in glaring opposition to the grandeur and 
splendour to which she was subsequently raised, in order to enhance 
the recompense awarded by divine justice to stedfast virtue. The 
facts seem to be these:— 

“ Queen Adelheid was released from captivity by a priest named 
Martin, who managed to elude or deceive B^rengar’s vigilance. From 
this moment until she found an asylum, she ran many risks. Attended 
by a single maid, sbe lay hidden during the daj» amidst reeds or in 
corn, and at night resumed her wanderings. She suffered hunger and 
thirst; she found refreshment and safety only in a poor fisherman's hut. 
Meanwhile her situation was made known to Adelhard, bishop of 
Reggio, her devoted and trusty adherent. The bishop consulted with 
Marquess Azzo, who held the castle of Canossa, in vassalage of the 
cliurch of Reggio. This castle stood on a steep solitary rock; Azzo’s 
skilThad aided nature, and Canossa was deemed impregnable. Queen 
Adelheid was secretly introduced into this rock-fortrcss, and here she 
first found solace under her afllictions.” 

But the marquess and bishop could not rely upon their own 
force to protect the persecuted widow, and perhaps were un¬ 
willing to brave king Berengar, without some effective support. 
They despatched the priest Martin, Adellieid’s deliverer, to 
solicit the aid of the most potent monarch of his day, Otho I., 
who, by this time (9<3I) had subdued, all his domestic foes, 
and quelled an insurrection of tributary Sclavonians. It is by 
no means unlikely that Azzo and Adelhard may have offered the 
hand of the beautiful w'idowed queen to the widow'er king, as the 
price of his services; and Berengar's very persecution of Adel¬ 
heid showed the political importance of the offer; but we fully 
adopt the opinion of our two authors, that, if the princess herself 
wrote to Otho, it could only be to ask his gratuitous protection. 
Otho, whether impelled by chivalrous gallantry or by ambition, 
at once resolved upon an expedition to Italy; and, to save time, 
whilst he was assembling his more northern forces, he first seut 
forward his brother and son, the dukes of the southern duchies ,o( 
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Bavaria and Swabia, with their troops. Ludolf had been in¬ 
vested with the latter duchy, upon marrying the only daughter of 
the deceased Duke Hermann. ' 

“ Henry crossed the Carintbian Alps, conquered Aquileia, and pe- 

ne^ated turther into Italy.When the Swabian army, under its 

duke, descended from the Raehtian Alps, and entered Italy, Ludolf 
found every city closed against him, every where met with unexpected 
obstruction, and vainly did he call upon the Italians to submit to his 
father. The young prince, whose first essay in arms this was, who 
was bent upon gratifying bis parent, and upon showing the world that 
the genius of his father and grandfather was not wanting in him, fell 
into the greatest embarrassment.” 

This, Luden, as it should seem upon Ludolf’s authority, im¬ 
putes to the artifices of Duke Henry. What is certain is, that 
Henry retained his couque.sts, and that Ludolf retreated into 
Germany; afterwards returning southward with his father, who 
now advanced at the head of a powerful array. 

By his very arrival every thing was at once decided. Beren- 
gar, terrified at the might of the king, formerly his protector, fell 
back, and retreateu into the western mountains. The cities opened 
their gates without resistance; even Pavia, then considered as the 
capital of Lombardy, peacefully admitted the German army. Milan 
alone seems to have been carried at the point of the sword.”. 

But along with this prosperity, discord entered the German host, 
and there found abundant food. The king liad not seen his son’s 
failure without annoyance. He might probably ascribe it to iml>ru- 
dence and inexperience, and therefore look less kindly upon his son, 
Ludolf endeavoured to throw the blame upon his uncle; hut Otho 
would not listen to him * * *. Ludolf, who thought his father 
unjust, became shy and mistrustful. And whilst he was brooding 
over bis anger, Queen Adelheid came, upon Ofho’s invitation, from 
Canossa to Pavia. At her approach the king sent his brother Henry 
with a guard of honour to escort her. Her reception at Pavia was 
roost ceremonious, most magnificent. And quickly was every thing 
settled; the widower king was to marry the widowed queen.” 

This projected marriage excited the most violent jealousy and 
resentment in Ludolf; and Henry, we are assured, blew the 
fianies. 

“ Ludolf, in youthful impetuosity, formed an unfortunate resolution. 
Without permission or leave-taking, lie quitted Italy with his Swabians, 
and crossed the Alps into his own country. And he went not alone. 
Many princes of the empire accompanied him.” 

These discontents did not, however, break out into rebellion 
befor% year 9.35, and the immediate cause seems to have 
bi^^i afight put by Otho upon bis son-in-law Conrad. Ludolf 
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and Conrad conjointly rebelled, and for a while success attended 
their arms. Jiiit gradually they were overpowered, and the sen¬ 
tence of the College of Princes deprived them both of their 
respective duchies.' Otho now divided Lotharingen into two 
duchies, Upper and Lower Lotharingen, and committed die 
general superintendence over the whole to his brother Bruno, 
now Archbishop of Cologne. 

These civil wars revived the hopes of the Hungarians; they 
renewed their devastating inroads, and Henry and Ludolf reci* 
procally accused each other of having invited them into the 
country. We have no intention of wearying our readers with 
further details of the wars with barbarians, wdth which Otho’s 
reign, like his father^s, was harassed. But the battle of the 
Lechfeld was too important to be passed over in silence. In the 
year the Hungarians in great force penetrated to the river 
Lech in Bavaria. There Otho, with an army drawn from all 
parts of Germany, met them on the 10th of August. The Hun¬ 
garians were the first to attack. The battle was hard fought 
and long contested. In the end Otho triumphed, being mainly 
indebted for his success to the prowess and skill of his son-in- 
law Conrad, his confidence in whom appears tro have been little 
impaired by that prince’s revolt and punishment. The victory 
was purchased with Conrad’s life. 

“ The joy was nevertheless great and universal. The king ordered 
a sdlctnii service to be performed in every church throughout his 
dominions, giving thanks to God for the victory he had granted to the 
German arms. To Pope Anapet 11., likewise, he, in the joy of his 
heart, sent tidings of this victory gained, not for Germany alone, but 
for all the Christian nations of the west. Those nations acknowledged 
that the victory of the Lechfeld was the greatest gained by any mo¬ 
narch for the last i^OO years; and the victors, in exulting inspiration, 
hailed the king as emperor, and father of the country. In fact the 
consequences of this victory were most important. • * ♦ The 
Hungarians never again invaded Germany collectively. * • • * 
Scarcely a quarter of a century had elapsed since that battle, when 
many of the Hungarians knelt to the Cross: and, before the end of the 
tenth century, the princes of that people had acknowledged that the 
only security for the welfare and existence* of the nation lay in the 
Christian religion, the universal Church, and the institutions of Ger¬ 
man life in peace and war. Such were the consequences of the victory 
of the Lechfeld.” 

When Germany was tranquil within and without, Otho revi* 
sited Italy, and, with Adelheid, received the iron crown of 
Lombardy at Milan, from the hands of the Archbishop of that 
city, atid the Imperial crown at Rome, from those of the Pope, 
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He established his authority over the Homans, as well as his right 
to inquire into, and ratify, every Papal election, before the new 
pontiff should assume the tiara. Upon his return from Italy, 
Otho visited his mother in a nunnery that she had built and en¬ 
dowed at Nordheini; and we cannot resist our inclination to 
soften the picture of these rude and troublous times, by extract¬ 
ing the simply touching account of their parting. 

“ Both felt that this parting would be their last. On the appointed 
day, the niotlier and son repaired early in the morning to church, to 
hear mass. After service Matilda thus spoke to the emperor : ‘ Once 
moire, my dearest son, I repeat ray request,’ (for his favour to the 
nunnery). * In this town I gave birth to your brother Henry, whom, 
because he bore your father’s name, I have dearly loved. Your sister 
Gerherg likewise w'as born here. Therefore I have founded this con¬ 
vent, chiefly for the salvation of your father’s and your brother’s souls. 
Favour it. We speak together for the last time; let the recollection 
of your last sight of your mother always remind you of this convent.’ 
Otho promised. She then embraced her son with tears, and accom¬ 
panied him to the church-door. Otho mounted his horse. Then was 
he told that his mother had returned into the church, and w-as there 
upon her knees, covering his footsteps with tears and kisses. This 
message moved the strong man so powerfully that, springing from 
his horse, he hurried back into the church, flung himself once more 
into Ip's mother's arras, and could with difficulty tear himself from her 
heart.” 

Olho’s last years were much occupied in founding bishoprics, 
throughout such Sclavoiiiaii districts as really owned his autho¬ 
rity, in order thus to promote the conversion of the heathen 
inhabitants. In 973, in the 62d year of his age, Otho 1. died sud¬ 
denly; and with him again died the splendour of a dynasty. 
Ludolf had preceded his father to the tomb, and Otlio 1. was 
succeeded by his second son, Otho 11. The short reigns of this 
jirince and of his son, Otho HI., off er nothing beyond the calami¬ 
ties usual to weak sovereigns of feudal kingdoms. T'hey were 
followed by a yet feebler prince, Henry II., grandson to Otho l.’s 
troublesome brother of the same name; and lie, who died child¬ 
less in 1024, was the last of the Saxon kings. 

Again the German princes w'crc free to choose themselves a 
sovereign, and their election no\v again fell upon a Franconian, 
Count Conrad, the great-grandson of Conrad, Duke of Lotharin- 
gen.and of Luitgard,daughter of Otho 1. Conrad II.distinguished 
in history by the surname of the Salic, was an able prince; but 
his reign was chiefly occupied by wars against the insurgent 
^ Seluivonians, who had cast off the imbecile Henry’s sovereignty, 
and in recovering the authority that this, his fSeble predecessor, 
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had lost in Italy. Conrad II.’s principal achievement was annex¬ 
ing Burgundy, both Swiss and French, to Germany. He claimed 
that kingdont, either as the husband of .Gisela, the heiress, if the 
succession were open to females, or, if not, as a fief lapsed to the 
crown for want of a male heir; and he accomplished his purpose, 
though not without some harshness and perhaps injustice to 
Ernest, Gisela’s sou by a first marriage. 

Ernest, who, though his mother, the lineal heiress of Swabia 
as well as Burgundy, was still alive, had become Duke of Swabia 
upon his father’s death, strove in arms against his step-father; 
and in many successive feuds the mediation of the Empress 
Gisela, wife of the one and mother of the other, succeeded in 
restoring peace, or at least mutual forbearance. At length the 
interference of third and fourth parties drove matters to extre¬ 
mities, and the end of this dispute offers, we think, a happy 
illustration of the manners and opinions of these times. 

A Swabian Count, named Welf, began a feud against a Swabian 
prelate, Bruno, Ihshnp of Augsburg, to whom Conrad had committed 
the education of Ids little son Henry. * * * Duke Ernest perhaps 

took no part; certainly he did not oppose Welf; 'Whence it is clear that 
he was no stranger to the Count’s enterprise.” 

This might seem a hasty conclusion of our historian’s; but 
from the context there can be little doubt of Ernest’s having been 
from tliu first intimately connected with Count Welf, (an ancestor, 
wc believe, of the House of Hanover,) and well acquainted, at 
least, with all his schemes. We cannot give the whole of this 
civil and domestic broil, but must select the most striking parts. 
Luden thus relates the catastrophe of the war between the Count 
and Bishop. 

“In the following spring the Count took Augsburg, and put the 
Bishop to flight. Bruno, with his royal pupil, escaped across the Alps, 
and joined Conrad in Italy. 

^ a ^ » 

“ The Emperor summoned Duke Ernest and his partisans to a Diet 
at Uhn, that the Swabian disputes might be legally decided in Swabia. 
The Duke appeared, but not as a suppliant. He came in hostile array, 
surrounded by bis Swabian vassals, either, thus armed, to conclude an 
honourable agreement with the Emperor, xir to depait as an enemy and 
try the fortune of war. * * * Before entering into negotiation, he 

again assembled and addressed his followers. He reminded them of^ 
their oath of fidelity; exhorted them not to forsake him, not to endanger 
his honour: he bade them remember their fathers, who bad ever been 
true to their lords; and promised them, provided they would act as 
good Swabians, great present rewards, as well as future honour atid 
glory. When he ceased speaking, the Counts Frederic and Anselm 
stood forward. , ♦ • ♦ They said,' We purpose not to deny that we 
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Bave sworn fidelity to you against every man, him only excepted tbrongh 
whom we are subject to you. Were we the thralls of our King and 
Emperor, and by him given as thralls to you, then we might not sever 
ourselves from you. But we are free men; and the chief protector 
of our liberty is our Bang and Emperor. Should we desert him, we 
should theremre forfeit our liberty, which a nobleman resigns only with 
bis life. So long as you require of us what is just and right, so long 
will we obey you. Should you demand other than that, we shall return 
freelythither, whence, conditionally and as free men, we came to you.’ 

"Thisdeclaration opened Duke Ernest’s eyes. All, indeed, were not 
thus disposed. Many were resolved to run every risk with him; either 
because they had pledged themselves so to do, or because, knowing them¬ 
selves the instigators of the insurrection and seducers of the young 
^nee, they feared the Emperor’s w'rath. Of these Count Wernber of 
Kyborg was the bravest and noblest. But Duke Ernest fell that these 
few cbmd not protect him. He saw the precipice upon which he stood; 
he saw his only resource, and, submitting unconditionally, threw him¬ 
self upon the Emperor’s mercy. Conrad accepted his submission, but 
judged it fitting to confine the untractable youth for a while in the 
Saxon fortress of Gibichenstein. All the Duke’s followers at once sub¬ 
mitted. * • • jOnly Count Wernher disdained to yield. He flung 
himself into his strong castle of Kyburg, and there awaited the Em¬ 
peror.” 

Of course this siugle Count could not resist the Emperor. His 
castle was taken> he became a fugitive, and the duchy of Swabia 
was Conrad’s. But the fate of her son lay heavy on the heart of 
the Empress Gisela, whom Conrad tenderly loved ; for her sake 
be resolved to release his step-son, and give him the duchy of 
Bavaria, instead of Swabia; since there, where he bad no family 
connexions, his restless temper would be less able to excite re¬ 
bellions. But untoward circumstances prevented the fulfilment of 
Uiis wise and generous plan, and the Emperor now resolved to 
bestow Swabia upon him, first however completely separating him 
from his misleaders. He thus executed his purpose:— 

" The Emperor kept his Easter at Ingelbeim. He released Duke 
Ernest, and invited him thither. The Duke appeared. Conrad restored 
Swabia to him, but upon condition that he should swear to pursue, as 
a public enemy, the still contumacious and fugitive Count of Kyburg, 

“ Conrad, who had conceded so much from affection for his Empress, 
might deem this a fair and moderate condition. * * * But Ernest, ex¬ 
asperated by bis captivity, looked upon the restoration of Swabia, as 
only giving him back what was his own j whilst he thought himself 
wronged by the denial of his right to Burgundy: and for this was he 
required not only to abandon Count Wernher, who bad fought for him, 
bad lost all for bis sake, was for his sake living the life of an outlaw— 

, must he even persecute this faithful friend ? Ernest rejected the Em¬ 
peror's pr^ifbtal, and fled, to share the lot of those who had proved true 
to him; 
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** The young prince's flight threw the Emperor Into perple3c%, the 
Empress into despair. * * * To console the sorrowing mothel*, Conrad 
conferred the duchy of Swabia upon the younger son of her fifst mar¬ 
riage, Hermann, under the guardianship, during his nonage, of War- 
menn. Bishop of Constance. 

w * 

** Duke Ernest, burating with grief and anguish, with rage and 
affection, with all feelings, noble and ignoble, joined Count Wernher 
and a few faithful followers. * * * He was now abandoned, even by 
his mother, and saw no resource but in his sword and the fidelity of 
his friends. With them he returned to the land of his birth, of which 
even in childhood he had been Duke. The little troop concealed 
themselves in the most inaccessible ravines of the Black Forest, sup¬ 
porting their wretched existence by pluntler and by the chase. When 
armed men were sent out to seize the Duke and his band, the outlaws 
flung themselves into the rock-fortress of Falkenstein ] and thence, 
compelled by hunger, plundered the neighbourhood. Want of food for 
themselves and their horses soon obliged tliem to extend their excur¬ 
sions. Count Mnnegold was now commissioned by Bishop Warmann 
to watch Duke Ernest and bis companions, to prevent their marauding 
expeditious, and to shut them up in Falkenstein. Tlih Count found meant 
to seize at pasture the fine horses upon the strength and fleetness of 
which they relied in their adventurous excursions. The loss was irre¬ 
parable, Ernest, Wernher, all, saw that no choice now remained but 
death in battle, death by famine, or a dastardly surrender at discretion. 
The choice could not be difficult. Having supplied themselves with 
hordes, though of an inferior kind, they left the castle and the forest, 
on the 17th of August. They met Count Manegold and his men j 
few against many. The fight was horrible. Manegold and his war¬ 
riors fought, like brave men, for honour, fame, and reward j Ernest 
and his comrades, like heroes self-devoted to death. Manegold and 
many of his party fell; Duke Ernest, sparing none, spared by none, 
covered with wounds, found the death he sought; so did his friend 
Wernher;—and the fight ended when the last of his band was slain.” 

And thus, partly from the unsettled state of the law respecting 
succession, and, indeed, respecting most other points, partly from 
the habits of fierce independence and self-reliance belonging to a 
rude age, the sou of an Empress, the descendant, and perhaps 
heir of Kings, the legitimate and acknowledged Duke of a wealthy 
and powerful Duchy, fell as the leatler of a band of robbers. 

Conrad II. at his death transmitted the uncontested sovereignty , 
of Germany, Burgundy, and Lombardy to his son Henry III., a 
prince as able and yet more energetic than himself; who, had 
ins life been prolonged, might perhaps have secured the perma¬ 
nent union of Italy with Germany, and the subjection of jthe 
Popes to the Emperor. Luden, of course, rejoices that. did 
not live to efifedt this, and thereby change that course of events 
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which has produced good. During the seventeen years of his 
reign, Henry III, reduced the .Duke of Bohemia to actual faithful 
vassalage, and compelled the Hungarians to acknowfedge Peter, the 
nephew of their first Christian king, the subsequently canonized 
Stephen. He subdued insurrection, and enforced tranquillity 
amongst the great German vassals. He supported the citizens 
of Milan against the nobility, and thus helped to found the sub¬ 
sequent liberty of that republic. He acquired the right of nam ¬ 
ing the Popes, and cordially concurred with Hildebrand, then 
Papal adviser and director, afterw'ards the formidable Gregory VII., 
in his endeavours to purify the Church of Rome from the vices 
that defiled and deformed her, especially from simony. But 
Henry III. was cut oft under 40 years of age, leaving his crown 
to a child five years* old, and the regency to his empress 
Agnes, a French princess. And here, for the present, we lay 
down the pen. The troubled reign of Henry IV. is, under 
every aspect, not to be reviewed but at length, and as a whole; 
and Luden, whom \vc cannot desert for the uucircuinstantiul 
Mannert, gives qs in these volumes, as before said, only its 
earlier portion.’* 


Art. X.— 1. Souvenirs d'Orieiitf par Henri Coriiille. 1831, 
1832, 1833. Paris, 1 vol. 

2, Souvenirs, Impressions, Penstes et Paysages pendant uu Voy¬ 
age en Orient, 1832, 1833. Par A. De la Martine. Paris, 
4 vols. 

3. Moniteur Ottoman. Weekly Newspaper; Turkish and French. 
Constantinople. 

We cannot afford to remain any longer in such absolute igno¬ 
rance of the state of the East, We cannot remain ignorant as 
hitherto of the ties that bind together a society, which appears 
oil the very surface so differently constituted from our own. 
^’he public, it we only judge from the extensive demand for 
works professing to give an insight into the state of Turkish so¬ 
ciety, has shown that it takes a deep and lively interest in the 
inquiry. It is no idle 'curiosity that seeks to be gratified—it is 
not the curiosity of the enlightened few' that would understand 
our nature better by studying mankind living under institutions 
different from what they have been accustomcrl to—it is impe¬ 
rative necessity that urges on the European community to inves¬ 
tigate the nature of that social system, which has so long single- 


• Tlie appearance of Lnden^s ninth voiaine, since this was written, does not induce 
ns to change onr p^UTpete, Wv reserve it for a future article. 
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handed arrested the tide of Russian encroachment) whilst Rus¬ 
sia has been aided by the ignorance, the errors, of her antagonists, 
has been supported by the whole weight of the moral influence 
of the kingdoms of* Christendom, and has had the dexterity to 
turn against her rival the arms of those most deeply interested in 
her preservation, and that too at a moment when she was the least 

capable of resistance. , 

In spite of such a formidablt? confederacy against her, Turkey 
still survives. The public then desires to have this extraoi- 
dinary vitality satisfactorily accounted for. It seeks to know 
what are those ties that bind together populations differing so 
essentially in every respect, that, judging according to notions 
‘drawn from the centralized administrations of Europe, there 
seems to exist no common bond of union. It would know the 
reason of that deep repose, observable in every part of the Otto¬ 
man dominions, which so strongly contrasts itself with the actual 
state of Europe; of that absence of all revolutionary feelings, of 
that restless, reckless desire of innovation, of those principles of 
mouvement, the absence of which Monsieur^De la Marline no¬ 
ticed in a speech pronounced from the tribune, but which he did 
not—shall wc say, could not?—account for. Has the govern¬ 
ment been obliged to imitate the example of our continental 
neighbours? Has it had recourse to those strong and vexatious 
measures, and that formidable organization, by which the cabinets 
of the Continent seek to arrest the progress in their dominions 
of’the moral contagion? It has not. But is this war of prin¬ 
ciple an evil of our day only? Ever since European society has 
been fashioned on its present basis, has not every century had to 
record its tale of popular convulsion, which has shaken society to 
its centre—its tale of domestic strife and civil bloodshed of 
nionarchs hurled from their thrones, not by a foreign foe, but 
by an angry and excited multitude—of dynasty succeeding dy¬ 
nasty—of principle supplanting principle-~system changed for 
system ? and yet how has the mass profited by these violent 
changes? We appeal to history for the answer. If, after some 
terrible crash, there has been a pause and temporary reaction in 
the popular mind, it is because the people stand aghast at their 
own handiwork. In amazement they find that, in their work of 
destruction, they have failed to arrive at the source of their dis¬ 
quietude, to eradicate the root of bitterness. 

To this confusion, what a forcible contrast does Turkey, and 
Turkey alone, present! To this day, the race of Othman sits 
on the throne it has occupied for six centuries, and governing its 
subjects according to the same fixed fundamental principles. 
This, be it rertlarked, is not predicable of any other eastern go- 
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veniment. It is not predicable of Persia, India, or China. Any 
one, reflecting for a moment on this remarkable fact, must admit 
that the institutions wliich form the links of this society cannot 
but Contain principles at once natural and strictly conservative. 
The public would inquire what these principles are ? and this 
question is not one of speculation, but to be turned to immediate 
account, that we may oppose the progress of Russia. 

Now, how have the travellers who profess to exhibit a picture of 
the social system of Turkey discharged their duty to the public? 
How have they answered these questions, which meet them at 
the very threshold ? How have they accounted for facts of such 
a Startling nature? There is not one observation, in the nume¬ 
rous volumes that yearly issue from the press, under the title of 
Travels in the Levant, that intimates that the mind of the w'riter 
was in a state to feel the importance of these facts—the necessity 
of their being accounted lor. We are not therefore surprised at 
finding that the traveller has only recorded those facts which 
he could hardly have failed to notice, without shutting his eyes— 
and that he has keen quite contented with the picture he has 
given of eastern society—that he has mistaken the exception for 
the general rule, the general rule for the exception, so that the 
falsehood of an opinion often rests on the correctness of a fact. 
Just as we should have expected, after a hurried journey, a 
superficial view of the country and its inhabitants, and a neces¬ 
sarily slender stock of information; the traveller decides off¬ 
hand on all the subjects that connect themselves with such a 
vast and extended question—subjects of so diversified a nature 
that the very giving an opinion on them w'ould presuppose at 
once an intimate acquaintance with military tactics; political 
science, whether administrative or financial; the principles and 
details of commerce; and not only a minute comprehension of the 
habits, local usages, and trains of thought, of all the different 
races and populations that inhabit this extended empire, but also 
a profound insight into the feelings ami motives that actuate the 
human heart. 

When conclusions are formed so hurriedly, it is no wonder that 
facts, as they come to light, show the invalidity of these conclusions 
—that the anticipations based on them are disproved by time. 
Whilst industrious to record and prone to condemn the individual 
instances of misrule and abuse which have come across them, 
we find them clinging to the very causes of the abuse, as if 
they were the conservative principles to which the Sultan owes 
the stability of his rule. Had they taken the trouble of tracing 
the abuses up to their source, whilst, on the one band, their 
p{i^0Rs re8{}aetiog recent changes would have'been of more 
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value, on the other, the spirit of research would have probably 
led them on farther, and, finding the true principle of conserva¬ 
tion, they would have been able to separate the good from the 
bad in the institutions of Turkey. Were we to draw our moral 
code from their writings, we should come to this conclusion, 
that honesty, integrity, and a regard for truth, may be domestic vir¬ 
tues, but must be looked on as political defects; and that institu¬ 
tions which foster their growth, and with which their development 
is inseparably connected, are radically and incurably bad;—that 
hospitality and politeness are signs of barbarism, when divested of 
certain conventional usages which mark a feudal origin;—that sim¬ 
plicity and docility of character are barriers to improvement, and 
'.hat a high state of civilization and refinement is necessarily one 
of falsehood, pauperism, political fermentation, and crime. Whilst 
protesting in the strongest manner against doctrines so abhorrent 
to our better nature, we are combating no ideal phantoms; we 
have marked with pain these sentiments gradually gaining force 
in the public mind. We have heard them pul forward in society 
and defended, as justifying the notorious iiegle|:t of our political 
interests in the East. That neglect and all its consequences, 
together with the disposition to observe and judge uncharitably, 
w'e cannot but attribute to the absence of correct information 
respecting Eastern society. 

But the question naturally suggests itself, W'hy it is that only 
writers of the stamp vve have described have taken up the sub¬ 
ject? Are there not others who might give the public more cor¬ 
rect information? If so, why have they not done so? We our¬ 
selves know several who have seen the question in its true light. 
But these are naturally men of a logical turn of mind; cautious 
by temperament and habit; and not inclined to appear before the 
public rashly. The mass of evidence they have collected bearing 
on the question appears to them insignificant w'hen they compare 
it with what they deem necessary for discussing with satisfac¬ 
tion to themselves a subject of such gigantic dimensions. They 
in fact have felt the real difficulties of the question. The diffi¬ 
culties that a man has to encounter, who would penetrate beyond 
the veil that conceals the East from the V^est, are not few or easily 
overcome. Indeed we should be inclined to place more confidence 
in the published accounts of travellers, had they shown symptoms 
of their feeling these difficulties. These difficulties the Moiiiteur 
Ottoman indicates to us in language equally forcible and com¬ 
prehensive. 

“ In order to understand Turkey, one must disencumber one’s-self of an 
immense load of prejudices, and when the investigator has put off the 
old man, the man ef Europe, he has to surmount numberless obstacles, 
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which arise from the difference of manners, ideas, and language. The 
very terms he is accustomed to use characterise but imperfectly every 
step of the social <juestioii, and express' erroneously every*part in detail of 
the social system. Then what a void in the absence of all those facilities 
which the publicity of facts and statistics afford in Europe ! There is 
no spirit of analysis to be found among the Orientals. He that would 
observe them as a nation must collect all this information for himself. 
To the European, Turkey is a political accident—an assemblage of facts 
essentially differing from the facts of Europe. Not one of these facts 
has been classified by political economy, and yet the knowledge of these 
facts would enrich that science, and extend its bounds.” 

Here then we find difficulties which the observer of the Turkish 
social system has to overcome, sacrifices which he is called on to 
make, and a vast field of inquiry opened to his view, which we 
should have never dreamed of had we seen only with the eyes of 
tlie tourists in Turkey. In order to be able to appreciate the 
merits and demerits of any of the societies which form branches 
of the grand European family, the traveller must divest himself of 
all his national prejudices. Our neighbours on the continent 
have failed in their attempts at forming a just estimate of society 
in our own island. Why? The traveller had perhaps freed him¬ 
self from the pre-conceptions peculiar to his nation, but he had 
forgotten to divest himself of his continental prejudices. Yet 
what advantages does he not enjoy! He possesses our language, 
or at least a language in common—he enters into our society— 
he has access to our newspapers, reviews, pamphlets, and parlia¬ 
mentary reports, our ballads, proverbs and histories, illustrating 
our society at different periods; and our own social system, in that 
it has a common origin, bears somewhat of a family resemblance 
to that on the continent. But he that w'Oiild appreciate eastern 
.society at its just value is called on to divest himself of the more 
abstracted prejudices of the European. This requires no little 
exertion. Nor is this all. He must learn to think in a foreign lan¬ 
guage ; for the words in which he is accustomed to clothe his 
thoughts, and which seem to stand for things that bear the closest 
analogy to what he observes in Turkey, are most calculated to lead 
him astray. He must go forth without a guide to direct his inqui¬ 
ries, and then he must break up new ground; he has to study a 
new science of political economy—he has habits and national 
usages to familiarize himself with—he must penetrate into a society 
which has been described by those who never saw it—he has his¬ 
tories to study—the languages in which the histories are written 
to acquire In order to comprehend Turkey as a whole, he must 
remettii^r ttiat the system of government is not uniform as in the 
centralized adnunistrations of Europe, but diversified and adapting 
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itself to the local exigencies of the dilferent regions and districts. 
Not one faith^but many—not pne race but many—not one region 
but many—a generalized view of the whole can only be taken 
after an intimate acquaintance with a)l the parts. An acquaintance 
with any one of these branches requires many years’ labour and 
calm investigation; yet, before this investigation can be effec¬ 
tual, the master-key must be found, and that is, a correct under¬ 
standing of the general principles of the economy and adminis¬ 
tration of the government. 

Now, what are tlie qualifications which enable the travellers 
that have published on this subject to form any thing like a 
correct estimate? What information did they possess which would 
enable them to generalize? Which of these conditions have they 
fulfilled? With the exception of the lamented Burckhardt and 
Colonel Leake, which of them has examined satisfactorily any of 
the details? And neither of these two touched even remotely on 
the principles that bind together eastern society. They did not 
treat of the action of government on the different parts, nor of 
the ties that connect these parts with the goveyiment. They had 
not the advantage of witnessing events of recent occurrence, which 
have rendered the task of anatomizing Turkey, and of discovering 
its principle of vitality, one of less difficulty than formerly. But, 
coming to the others, what one of these conditions have they ful¬ 
filled? and, not fulfilling them, they are exposed to all the dangers 
ingidental to a man who cannot distinguish false information from 
true. 

We know what it is to travel in Turkey. We have had to 
struggle against all the difficulties which beset the path of the 
inquirer, and we have found that it is only by coming in constant 
contact with the natives—by witnessing the manner in which they 
conduct the concerns of their families and their villages, and the 
economy of the local administrations—by diving into the minutest 
circumstance—by abstaining from forming any opinion until one 
has frequently shifted his ground and examined the subject in 
different lights, that one can hope to preserve one’s-self from being 
deceived by the false mcdiuin which surrounds every department 
of the Turkish question. We have ourselves had oppoituiiities 
of observing many of the travellers who have since published the 
results of their inquiries, when engaged in collecting what they 
look on as information, and think that we can point out the 
sources whence this information is derived, and account for their 
works bearing such a strong family resemblance. The traveller, 
on landing at any seaport in the Levant, is immediately struck 
by a number of moral phenomena which are contrary 16 any 
thing he was p'repared for or accustomed to. He enters into a 
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new world, where every thing astonishes and confounds. Like 
the blind man restored to sight on a sudden, he sees objects quite 
new and strange to him, but they present thenis^ves in a con¬ 
fused manner. It appears to him like a chaos. Institutions, 
manners, habits, customs, trains of thought, nay, every thing, 
from the most triding conventional usage to the very foundations 
on which the society is based, appears to him, and indeed is, the 
very antithesis to what he has witnessed in Europe. He would 
come in contact with natives; but he is ignorant of any languages 
in which to hold communication with them,—but he w'ould 
learn them. His enthusiasm is cooled by the information that 
the two languages most current in these countries would each of 
them require at least ten years hard study to gain a competent 
knowledge of them; and then these are only two of a dozen, at 
the lowest computation. Resigning all hope of deriving infor¬ 
mation immediately from the natives themselves, he turns to the 
European population, expecting to gain at least from them what 
he is in quest of. Travellers have over and over again described 
what is the character of the society of the Frank population in 
the seaport towns of Turkey ; in fact they have devoted so many 
pages to the description of this society, that we suspect they gave 
more of their time to studying it than they did to that society 
which they came professedly to examine. They have set it in 
the strong light of caricature. They have ridiculed the ignorance, 
presumption, and corruptness of these people, little iniaginjng 
that they were breaking the ground from under their own feet \ 
that they were invalidating their own testimony; for, such being 
the character of their informants, their information was good for 
nothing. Much as we may think the pictures they have given 
of this society overcharged,—much as we must disapprove that 
heartless levity which could wound the private feelings * of indi¬ 
viduals, and violate the sanctity of hospitality, frankly offered and 
as eagerly accepted,—we think their description in the main 
correct; and it is natural to expect that a European should be 
better qualified to judge of European society than of Asiatic, 
especially as he saw the one and did not the other. 

The Frank population,, either at Constantinople or Smyrna, 
(and these two cities give the tone of opinion to the Franks all 
over the Levant,) is as ignorant of the nature of Turkish society 
as the mass in England with the difference of their pretensions. 


* One writer sets dowo a young lady at Smyrna as an ignoramus, because she said 
she did not knpw what a nightingale was. The poor girl said to us, witlj tears in her 
eyes, “ French is not my language ;1 did not know what aroatgnot meant: bad be ad< 
dressed me in Greek, and spoken to me about the MUtu, [ should have said *1 hear 
raulj^tttdes of them at Budji, where 1 spend the sutntner,’ ’* * 
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The Franks have no sort of intercourse of a friendly natinre with 
the natives; instead of mixing with them and instilling intp their 
minds more civilized notions, if so superior in civilization as they 
pretend to be, they.are exclusives! The Turks have more than 
once endeavoured to establish amicable and social relations with 
the Franks, and that not only latterly—but they have been in¬ 
variably repulsed. The merchant transacts his business with the 
people of the country. How is it that this does not lead to more 
familiar intercourse? The Turkish purchaser and the European 
merchant were ignorant of a common language, separated by 
feeling and custom; thence arose a class of persons—brokers— 
or ju,eo-T)Tal, who transacted all business between them, and whose 
'fiterest it w'as to render ail direct communication impossible. 
What Frank merchant has been able to emancipate himself from 
this interference, and to do business directly, if ever so well 
acquainted with the language? It has been tried and failed, we 
know, in Smyrna. Thus naturally arose prejudice between the two 
parties, which has led to ill will, opposition, and mutual injury. 

Formerly the Frank merchant, particularly the English, was, 
though prejudiced against the native, blindly attached to the go¬ 
vernment. Kecent circumstances have changed his opinions. 
The Frank merchant, now' no longer a member of a privileged 
body, has to compete with the superior knowledge, activity, and 
economy of the native trader. Ills position daily rendered more 
slippery—his profits diminished—his feelings soured—he exclaims. 

Trade decays and the government is detestable.” The answer 
of the Moniteur Ottoman is conclusive:— 

** It maybe granted that commerce, especially in Turkey, has diminish¬ 
ed for each establishment in particular; but it has increased considerably 
for the mass. The proof ot this is, that in all the ports of the empire 
there are twenty times the number of establishments that existed in the 
time so regretted, reckoning only European establishments; and all 
these are placed in a state of affluence and luxury which they could not 
enjoy elsewhere, without considerable capital and more sedulous attention. 
Forty years ago, the French almost alone monopolized the commercial 
resources of 'I'urkcy,” (during the existence of our Levant Company.) 
“ Compare the exports and imports then with what they are now, and 
you will find them increased more than teiiMd. But It is said, that the 
productions of Turkey have decreased; with what then docs she pay for 
the enormous importations from England, America, and France, which 
existed not before ? It is notorious that she can only pay in kind. If the 
French have fallen behind their rivals, they must thank the monopoly 
created by the sanitary system at Marseilles. Turkey has never known 
the scimtific madness of a balance of trade. In consequence, every part 
of her territory is supplied according to if[s wants and at a moderate 
price. Paying wiith her productions, the internal production hue in- 
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creased with increased consumption—which is sufficiently proved by the 
increasing demand for the rich cargoes from England and America, of 
which none remain without buyers and consequently without payment.” 

Besides, the atmosphere of Pera and Smyrna is designedly 
impregnated with maxims favourable to Russian designs; and it 
is not to be supposed that Russia, who makes her influence and her 
gold be felt in every country of Europe, should neglect to poison 
the sources whence the traveller receives his information. But 
do not the employes of the different governments move about and 
examine for themselves? Yes: the Russian and Austrian do; 
and we know how anxious they are to make out the best case 
possible for Turkey. Well—^but the dragoman? Here we come 
to the ultimate cause of the line of demarcation drawn between 
the Frank and native society. The system of using interpreters 
at first was only contemplated as a temporary measure. It never 
could have been imagined that any friendly intercourse could 
exist between two nations, when that intercourse was carried 
on through the medium of men who lived by non-intelligcncc and 
fattened on the misintelligence of their employers. How can we 
expect to have any beneficial intercourse with the Porte, so long 
as the channel of our communications is not only not one of our 
own nation, but one who knows no country, is connected to us 
by no tie, and is thus ready to sell our secrets to the highest 
bidder? The power that pays is Russia; therefore she is the 
only power served. The dragomans are the noblesse of Pera. 
They, with the different missions, give the tone to opinion; con¬ 
sequently that power, which has the most of these attached to 
her, will impregnate the society with maxims favourable to her 
views. This power is Russia, and she has at her disposal the 
Prussian, Austrian, Danish, Dutch, and Swedish missions, all 
which openly and notoriously work for her,—others do so not less 
effectually, because in secret. But what opportunity have the 
dragomans, if ever so conscientious, of understanding the Turk ? 
They are Franks—members of that community which is neither 
eastern nor western by virtue or intelligence, but both in vices, 
prejudice, and ignorance. How can the Turk unbosom himself to 
one whom he has so littje reason to trust ?* Besides, this small 
isolated society is bound up in an endless chain of relationships 
and connections. Our present head dragoman is brother of the 
first dragoman of Russia i What a field for Russian intrigue to 
work in. Then for espionage. We know a consul at Smyrna, re¬ 
presenting a nation whose guns once shook the window's of 

* A delicate matter was in treaty between one of onr former ambassadors and tlic 
Ftnte. Oor then dragoman revdisied the secret to his wife, she to her paramour, he to 
the Prussian minister ..and thus did it reach London through St. Petersburg. 
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Catherine's palace at St. Petersburg, to make a diversion in 
favour of Turkey, who is invited on board every English shijp of 
war that visits'the bay; is on the most intimate footing with our 
consul; and gets acquainted with every traveller. We observed 
one of the highest orders of Russia glittering on his breast, and 
we bad ourselves observed enough to justify the recompense. 

Such is one source whence the traveller derives his infor¬ 
mation. Let us examine another. There are some Greeks 
acquainted with the European languages, who possibly have 
travelled in Europe. Thdy have been dazzled with the glittering 
varnish that covers the exterior of European society and conceals 
its defects from their eyes. Perceiving that w’e in Europe are free 
Oom that peculiar class of abuses, which they have experienced 
in their own country, and dreaming of no others, they imagine 
that our system must be perfect, and conclude that the govern¬ 
ment in Turkey, in that it differs ioto calo from European govern¬ 
ments, must be radically bad. They turn an eye of hope to the 
new kingdom of Greece. Their hearts’ desire is, or rather was, 
until very lately, its aggrandizement, which is incompatible with 
the existence of Turkey. Many such individuals went to Greece 
enthusiastic in the idea of a government established on the Euro¬ 
pean model. They have found with amazement that the system 
does not work—that the people sigh for their old institutions— 
—that the peasantry in bodies and whole communities emigrate 
to Turkey. If some travellers, who have built their opinions on 
such testimony, were to visit Turkey again, they would find the 
sentiments of their informants essentially changed. 

The traveller, in his peregrinations through the capital, in his 
visits of ceremony to the officers of the Porte, or in his journeys 
into the interior, is accompanied by an interpreter; and he can¬ 
not well escape seeing every thing with the eyes of this fdus 
Achates. In fact, the occupation of the interpreter would be 
well-nigh gone, and his gains decreased, if his master were to 
burst his trammels, and to come to any thing like an understand¬ 
ing with the people of the country. It is his interest therefore 
to spread before the eyes of liis employer a beguiling medium. 
Nor is it intentionally alone that these people mislead you. 
Their position, ignorance, and dispositioVi, unfit them for render¬ 
ing any useful assistance to the traveller’s inquiries. They gene¬ 
rally are men who have been driven by their vices from their 
native land—who perhaps have only a smattering of the language 
they pretend to interpret; despised, they hate in return; but they 
are clothed with the immunities of a Frank—the privilege of qew- 
suring what they do not comprehend, and flippantly designating 
their superiors .among the natives barbarians. The traveller, 
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soliloquizing with himself on observing different occurrences that 
strike his senses, and thinking them anomalies, exclaims, ** lliis is 
a most extraordinary country!” Ilis companion rte*plies, “ Quest* 
h Tnrchia, signore.** " Who is that man with such a dignified 
carriage V* ** Ba ! ^ Turco.** That shopkeeper is a rogue.” 

Che volete, signore? E Turco** It is on S7/c/< testimony that 
the traveller builds his opinions, although unconsciously. Nay, 
we have traced to no better authority than this, tales which tra¬ 
vellers have recounted as facts; while they have sought to con¬ 
ceal, by metaphor, point, and antithesis, the spuriousness of the 
source. 

What confidence is to be given to those who have enjoyed the 
greatest advantages may be seen from the following circumstance, 
which places the difficulties of this inquiry in a different point of 
view from any wc have as yet touched upon :—A French consul 
stationed in Albania during the war, and who, by long residence, 
by acquaintance with the language of the country, by travelling 
Into the interior, and by his very position, one would imagine, 
was better enabled than any one else to give an exact description 
of the state of the country and its resources, returned to Paris 
with the materials which he had collected, and, above all, valuable 
statistical tables of the productions and resources of the country, 
compiled with great care and attention. The results of his ex¬ 
perience and observations were calculated to leave a favourable 
impression, in the main, of the action of the Turkisli government, 
and to make the commercial world alive to the importance of fhat 
country remaining in the hands of a government which, with all 
its abuses, maintains the principle of free trade, A high Rus¬ 
sian functionary, then at Paris, and now in our own capital, acci¬ 
dentally saw the MS. when the work was in the press. The 
result was, the picture was changed, and the resources of tiie 
country diminished one-third,—but the author since then has been 
an opulent man ! * 

But we think that the traveller is not only unfortunate in liis 
having every source of information poisoned, but the public wlioin 
he addresses must come in for its due share of blame. Whether 
seeking emolument or reputation, the writer depends for both on 
the public. Now, iiow would the public receive, at least until 
very lately, a description of the stale of Turkey that only ob¬ 
served the modesty of nature and the simplicity of truth ? From 
our infancy we have been accustomed to look on the East as a 
land of romance and fable; in our iuirscries we have assigned it 
as the local habitation” of genii and monsters, armed with su¬ 
pernatural powers and inhuman propensities. The uiitractabie 
taste of the writer and the public alike must iiiid in the East 
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associations, impressive scenery, costumes, and drama; it will not 
endure invesUgation, reasoning, statistics, all important btit sober 
every-day occurrences, and scouts the homely narrative of facts 
recorded and accounted for. To prove this assertion, we will 
give one instance out of the many which have come to our know- 
ledge: A distinguished member of the French chamber, several 
years ago, published the result of his observations in the East. 
He had remarked the high stale of morals in Turkey, so strongly 
contrasting itself with what he lamented in Europe. This phe¬ 
nomenon he traced to tlie iinancial system in that country, which 
had not the effect of arraying interest against interest. This he 
conceived removed the manifold causes of uneasiness, animosity, 
wretchedness, and crime. He traced to this cause the absence 
of pauperism and idleness, tiie parents of crime. He found this 
so contrary to the public conviction, that he bought up the first 
edition of his work, and put forward a second, more in harmony 
with the notions of the day. 

. We think it necessary to make some apology to our readers 
for having dwelt so long on tins branch of our subject; but when 
we look oil this question as involving interests dear to us as 
Englishmen, and affecting our future destiny as men, we feel that 
no consideration ought to prevent us from removing whatever stands 
in the way of its being fully and clearly understood. Our brother 
critics have done little to expose these mis-statements; nor was 
it to be expected that they should possess the necessary informa¬ 
tion to do so. Tt requires no small acquaintance with a subject 
to be able to detect error when put forward in an abstract form. 
This is a subject on which every part of the community, however 
well-informed on other matters, has been notoriously in the dark 
—a subject on which only now light is beginning to break—and, 
in tbc absence of correct data to go upon, even critical acumen 
becomes dangerous, because it systematizes error. Whatever may 
be the w'hulcsomc iiiAucnce that the periodical press has exercised 
on the mind of the public in this country on the generality of 
the subjects w hich it is called oil to handle ; whatever may be the 
learning and talent it has evinced for the most part in exposing 
error and supplying information where w'anted; whatever may be 
the cousistoiicy, impartiality, and disci imiuation, with which it 
has generally discharged its high office of censor, we find on this 
subject—we had almost said alone—the periodical press exhibit¬ 
ing a remarkable exception. Every new author is cordially wel¬ 
comed, bis tale listened to with marked attention, his assertions 
admitted unquestioned. His judge descends from the bench, 
conscious that he is not possessed of a body of evidence sufficient 
to decide. He feels it useless for him to attempt to hold the 

F F 2 
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critical balance, not possessing the weights for trying the testi¬ 
mony. He knows of no test by which to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of the statements. Thus we iiiid in th^ same review' 
statements approved of and argued on in one number, and subse¬ 
quently contradicted. Nay, we have observed two w'orks on this 
subject, containing statements so contradictory that, if one was 
true, the oilier was altogether false—w'e observed these two woiks 
reviewed together—both authors equally commended; the testi¬ 
mony of both admitted; no attempt made to sift out the truth; 
a syllabus of the opinions of buib drawn out: and, presenting 
it to the public, the reviewer said —** Decide for yourselves, we 
cannot.** 

This confusion and uncertainty of opinion shows that ideas on 
the subject are in a state of transition, incidental to the birth of 
a new science; for the study of the Turkish social system involves 
in it a new science, impoitant in its results, wide in its bearings, 
extensive in its application. Whilst then we have seen that there 
exists in this country no standard of opinion on the subject, we 
congratulate our Readers on one liaving arisen (where indeed it 
was most natural to look for it), that is, at Constantinople. 
Availing ourselves of this new and most important light, wc shall 
proceed to examine the different false positions that some of the 
most popular or most recent among European writers on the 
subject have taken up. 

One of the most popular English writers on Turkey is Mr. 
Slade. If compared with those only that went before hiinl we 
may say he deserved his popularity. He enjoyed great advan¬ 
tages, from the position into which he was thrown by accident, 
at the time he made his tour, and his having taken the trouble to 
obtain some small acquaintance with the Turkish language, which 
saved him from being haunted by a vagabond interpreter on or¬ 
dinary occasions. 7'hese advantages, however small, compared 
with what was requisite to understand Turkey, might have led 
him to greater results, as we shall show. But, hrst, we shall do 
him the justice of pointing out what he has done well. The 
insight he gave us into the state of the Russian invading army of 
1829 is important. This was comparatively easy; for, as we 
observed before, there is no reason why a European should not 
form a correct estimate of what is European, He sets before us 
the degraded and demoralized state of the Russian soldiery; their 
ignorance as contrasted with the intelligence and independent 
spirit of the peasantry of the country invaded; the wretchedness 
and starvation of that army, occasioned by a peculating commis- 
saiiat and a defective medical department; the excesses the 
Soldiery were th»i8 driven to commit, which, together with bad 
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faith and other causes, had disgusted for a time the Russian 
predilections* of the Christian natives. He ridicules the igno¬ 
rance* that could make us fear Russian’s menaces of attacking our 
Indian possessions until fairly at Constantinople, and thus holding 
Persia. He exposes the falsehoods published by the authority of 
that government. Nor did the deep mystery with which Russia 
carries on all her operations in this quarter, concealing them care> 
fully even from those mixed up in them, escape him. Officers were 
ignorant of the most trifling incident passing out of their encamp¬ 
ment. “ They asked me of the stale,—strength of regiments, 
—existence of officers, &c. They knew not in one station 
what passed in another. The death of a general officer could 
scarcely transpire ten miles off. The estafette carried no private 
letters: indeed none would be written for the Commander-in- 
chief’s inspection.” In fine, ho gives much information which 
would lead us to form a correct idea of the designs of Russia, 
and the means employed to realize them; but gives nothing by 
which we can even suppose that there exist in Turkey elements 
by which w'c may foil them. It was with society, as it exists 
there, that he had principally to do. So have we. We therefore 
turn to what he says of Bulgaria. 

He was the first and only traveller that has given a description 
of that country, with something of detail, and true as far as it goes. 
He shows the ease and affluence which the inhabitants enjoyed 
even in the midst of a war, and quotes passages from other authors, 
showing that the comfort he observed there is not confined to Bul¬ 
garia. He describes the domestic peace and contentment in the 
main to be found there, the industrious habits of the people, the 
development of llieir agricultural resources. Finally, he finds an 
absence of crinie and a consequent absence of punishment. This 
is correct; indeed, we may say, that whatever he saw with his 


♦ Wc linvo heard il stated that when there was an idea that our fleet was likely to 
cbiDC ill collision with the Russian at the DardaneJIeSi in 16^9, secret orders were de- 
spaldied by the government for a formidable army to hold itself in readiness to marcli 
to India. This was one of her stage whispers. Let us hear what Mr. Slade says: 
" 'I'hc penury of the Russian government renders its armies inefficient when de¬ 
pendent on their own resources. We have seen how the army that reached Adri- 
aiio[)lc suffered from the common casualties of wind and rain in this fine climate } yet 
there are some wlio seriously ttiink of a Russian army being capable now of reacfiing 
India. Russia may in lime grow to India, if we allow her to continue extending 
her Persian frontier. At present, if 200,CM)0 men left her frontier, not 2000 would 
reach OMis. Russian officers, with ail their boasting, treated this as visionary, for at 
least the next tw'cnly or tiiiiiy years. By that time they hope to liave Persia oigan- 
ised, cultivated, intersected with roads, the Persians Russian vassals and their re¬ 
sources theirs.’’ &c. 

In a preceding article we have sliown that Russia, if once she establish a-t^mp at 
Herkt, will be able to dislodge us without the expense of sending troops to fu* by 
means which she has already created. 
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own e^es is generally so. But he is a careless observer, and as 
seldom penetrating beneath the surface as any of his predecessors. 
His very manner of mistaking misplaced levity for wit leads us 
to expect it. We shall give one remarkable instance of this, to 
illustrate our meaning: After a tiresome journey, “ three iiours 
wading through deep mud,” he seeks refuge in a Bulgarian 
hamlet, in which the only house unoccupied by the Turkish sol¬ 
diery was one “ where lay a child with a bad fever. This was 
offered to us; but, preferring filth to disease, we crept into an 
adjoining shed. Our host and hostess (parents of the sick child) 
were unremitting in their attention; they gave us a good soup, eggs, 
and a dish of fried meat {perhapsfrom the next dead horsey^ Com¬ 
ment on this observation would be needless. While noticing the 
strict attention to cleanliness of this population, both with re¬ 
gard to their persons and their dwellings, he seems to forget that 
it extends to what they eat, drink, or touch; that it is considered 
a religious duty, not only by Mussulmans, but by all the different 
races and populations. Thus the bare intimation of the possibility 
of a peasant’s serving up fried carrion, shows such an ignorance 
of the habits and ^jelings of the people, that it is no wonder he 
falls into graver errors. It is a notion common in the East, tliat 
all Europeans are unclean, and w'ill eat carrion or any filth; an idea 
taken up and exaggerated by seeing some Franks not over-nice. 
We have observed a Greek peasant relieved from a load of 
horror, when we succeeded in convincing him that the guest he 
harboured belonged to a nation that prided itself on its cleanli¬ 
ness. It may be said that the observation above was a mere slip 
of the pen: perhaps this little slip may better account for the 
want of hospitality on the pari of Flngiish merchants to English 
travellers, and particularly the navy, which our author complains 
of, than the supposition that the merchants, us a body, have taken 
it into their heads that the navy swarms with Don J uans. 

But, little fitted forjudging what we call things of sense, vviiat 
can we expect when he comes to grapple with abstraction. He 
says, the prosperity the Bulgarians enjoy, is the result of the 
country being thinly inhabited. We have seen elsewhere the 
misery, mendicity, and djj^content of the Greeks under the rule 
of Capodistrias, ascribed to the same cause—thinness of popu¬ 
lation. We can conceive Nature having fixed some limit to a 
nation's population; but what is that limit? Is the number of 
paupers a criterion ? Then long before Elixubeth’s time this 
country was over-populated. Has a system of government no¬ 
thing to do with creating paupers? Has a cliaiige nothing to do 
with diuuuishtug them \ Look at France since the revolution. 
With all her errors, only one-twentieth part of her*populatiou are 
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paupers. Ours amount to one-sixth. Mr. Slade contradicts 
himself elsewhere—noticing “ the superior condition observable 
ill their fluunsliing towns and abundant fields. “ Witness,” he 
ad<ls, “ Tamova, Gabrova, llusgrad, Sclimnia, Yamboli, Aidos, 
&c., all thk'khf peopled^ wealthy, and possessing manufactories of 
clothl’ Besides, the quotation above contradicts the implied 
assertion, that the inhabitants derive their revenues from the land. 
7'his is so far from the fact, that, calling to mind the manufacto¬ 
ries of woollens, silk, and cottons, as well in Philippopoli and its 
environs, as all over Bulgaria, and the articles for which different 
places arc famed ‘y* rcinembering the iiiugnificeut khans with ex¬ 
tensive inaguzines, that we remarked on our road from Constan¬ 
tinople to Phiiippopoli, which, of themselves, show the activity of 
the trade between the capital and that town, chiefly in the hands 
of tile Bulgarians; having seen the immense numbers of Bul¬ 
garians that at a particular season of the year regularly repair 
even to Syria to meet the Persian caravans, and exchange their 
own manufactures for the lich stuft's of Syria, Persia and India; 
not to mention their coasting along Asia Minor, when homew'ard 
bound, and making further exchanges—judging from these simple 
facts (if we had not the surer grounds of statistics to go upon) 
we should nut hesitate to assert that the most apparent portion 
of their prosperity depends on their manufacturing energy and 
commercial enterprize. 

fiaving shown what is not the reason of this prosperity, we 
shall show what is. In Mr. Slade’s work, we find no mention 
of the Codjd Bashi, though we doubt not that he, as well as our¬ 
selves, was more than once iiulebteci to the municipal officer for 
lodging ami eiitertaiumeiit; but this authority has higher functions 
to cliscljar<>e than inerclv to attend to the wants of the casual 

C? ^ ^ ^ 

travelltr. Jle is the intermediary betw’een the government and 
the people of his district; but, elected freely by the suffrages of 
every tax-jiaver, or (which is the same) householder, he re¬ 
presents public opinion. It is as much the interest of the govern¬ 
ment us of the people that the communications between them 
should be as easy as possible; and whenever the municipal autho¬ 
rity does not represent public opinion, opposition to authority 
follows, which there is no organized system to overawe. Being 
thus the focus of public opinion, and placed in such a situation, one 
call conceive what influence he possesses, and how naturally he* 
turns it against any thing that might disturb the peace of the 
community. Thus he prevents the commission of crime rather 
than punishes it when comiuitted. Further, when the Turkish 


* iTo adduce au obvious iustance—tbe otto of roses. 
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government demands the payment of the taxes, he convenes and 
presides at an assembly of the tax-payers. The sui^ required is 
stated, and the tax-payers assess themselves, distributing his share 
to each, or throwing the burden on whatever, looking at the 
locality, can best bear it. It is not a central administration, de¬ 
ciding on what demands at once a perfect knowledge of minute 
detail and immense powers of generalization. Industry and com¬ 
merce are left entirely free, because it is impossible to use diffi¬ 
cult methods of raising the revenue, therefore the government does 
not vexatiously interfere with men's buying where they can cheap¬ 
est, and selling where they do so to the best advantage. The 
interest of the community is not sacrificed to a few by tiscal arti¬ 
fices : there is no collision of interests, each interest striving to 
shift the load of taxation from its own back to that of another. 
National interest is felt as one, and therefore the central adminis¬ 
tration has not more work than it can do, in trying to reconcile 
interests, which it has first brought into collision. It is betrayed 
into the enactment ot no laws creating fictitious crimes, the coni- 
niissioii of which hplds out great advantage, and insensibly leads 
on the mind to transgressions against the light of nature and Divine 
commandment. It is not tempted to enact laws thwarting Nature, 
by y unequally distributing wealth, to the great deterioration of 
social happiness ’ (Slade). It is not tempted to enact laws, which 
give a lew dazzling results, at the expense of widely difiused 
misery. 

Such is the social system which we observed in Bulgaria. We 
might have scrupled to lay this statement before the public a few 
years—perhaps months—ago, fearing to be met w ith an incredulous 
smile. But now these accounts have received confirmation, and 
we know that the enlightened at least, of the public, will admit 
the correctness of our statements. 

It would be curious to trace in history the origin of institu¬ 
tions which have converted hordes that once menaced Burope 
into the peaceful husbandman, the industrious artisan, or the 
enterprizing trafficker. Did the Bulgarians bring them with 
them t Possibly; as nearly similar institutions are found among 
all the tribes that travelled westward from the East about the 
same period. But there are institutions, resembling these, which 
.rp^. ^ brought from Tartary, and the Arabs from Arabia, 
ibis circumstance leaves us in doubt as to who planted them, 
but prevents us from forming a contemptible idea of the skill 
with which the social system w'as founded as a whole. Speak¬ 
ing of the institutions of Turkey, w'e feel the danger of treat¬ 
ing them in general terms. The system is not uniform, it 
being the distinguishing feature of the Ottoniait government, 
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not to interfere with the genius of the place, but to suffer its 
attachment tg its natural predilections. Thus the constitution of 
the local authorities in mountainous tracts is somewhat different, 
but their intercourse with government, as regards taxation, nearly 
the same. In champaign countries (not the deserts) the system is 
much the same as in Bulgaria; in some places worked out with 
more purity, in others less so. In different places, more or fewer 
abuses prevent the free action of the system; but we have in¬ 
variably found, in the low lands, comfort and prosperity in pro¬ 
portion to the purity with which the municipal system was worked 
out. 

Mr. Slade, having allowed this to escape him, blames the 
government for having acted up to the very principle which is its 
strength, thus :— 

“ The more wc examine the conduct of the early Ottoman conquerors, 
the more we arc convinced that religiavs toleration is the rock they split 
on in Europe. They should have either extirpated the Greek religion, 
which lias ever been a cancer to the Mussulman power, as they could 
have dune, or they should have made its professor dependent on the 
government for salaries, whereby the^ tvould have ceased to care so muck 
for the affection of the people. Arnurath H. adopted the former plan in 
Albania. [?] He succeeded. [?] I'lie Christians that are now there are 
later settlers. [Q After all, conversion by the sword, though it sound 
horrid, is as good as any other way—certainly more efficacious. There 
may be doubts as to the iusinccrity of forced proselytes, but their chil¬ 
dren are certain of being born in the faith; and this assurance in the 
converters of saving generations in future coimtcrbalauccs the injustice 
of making one generation forswear itself.” 

What a host of reflections rush on the mind while reading the 
above paragraph ! The monstrousness of the opinions (if such a 
term be applicable) is paralleled by the perversion or ignorance 
of historic events, and may suffice to render the author s con¬ 
clusions suspicious by the very fact of his having arrived at them. 
We were inclined to think that the Ottoman government was ob¬ 
noxious because it had not allowed sufficient freedom to conscience. 
We had hailed with pleasure the recent enactment of the Porte, 
which went still farther towards equalizing the rights of all sects, 
especially as the Porte showed that it felt ** that equality of 
rights involves an equality of duties.” 

The Porte may thank its stars that it has rejected all fellow¬ 
ship with all such counsellors, who w'ould parade, for its initiation 
into civilized existence, the worst errors and vices for which civiliza¬ 
tion has to blusii. Have “ salaries, which made religious teachers 
dependent on governments,” removed ** the cancers to their 
power”? Has not the system broken up sympathies, because 
these teachers ceased to care so much for the affections of 
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the people”? Mr. Slade says elsewhere, that the Bulgarians, 
of the Greek Church, “lived tranquil, and never,, until 1829, 
formed one of the jarring elements of the empire.” Neither did 
they then, unless momentarily. He has shown how soon they 
learned to hate the Russians. Recent events have proved the 
strong and increasing attachment of all the Christian subjects to 
the Porte; but if it ought to extirpate the Greek Church in 
Europe (the religion, by-the-by, of the Cossack refugees, the 
most faithful adherents of the Turkish government), why not 
also in Asia Minor? why not tlie Armenian Church? why not 
the religions of the Maronites and Druses, in the mountains of 
Lebanon ?—that of the Jews every where ? ** Amurath II. adopted 
such a plan in Albania, and succeeded.” Where is this fact to be 
found? Tt is not a century since the mass of the Albanian tribes 
became Mussulmans. It is worth while to compare with the 
above quotation one on the same subject from another writer 
on Turkey :— 

“ What traveller has not observed the fanaticism, the antipathy, of 
all these sects—their* hostility to each other r Who has traced their 
actual repose to the toleration of Islamistn ? Islauiisin, calm, absorbed, 
without spirit of dogma or views of proselytism, imposes at present on 
the other creeds the reserve and silence which characterise itself. But 
let this moderator be removed, and the humble professions now conhned 
to the sanctuary would be proclaimed in the court anil tbc camp; po¬ 
litical power and political enmity would combine with religious domi¬ 
nation and piligious animosity j tbc empire would be deluged in blood, 
until a nervous arm—the arm of Russia—appears to restore barmoiiy 
by despotism. Did not the animosities of the eastern and western 
churches lay the Greek empire at the feet of the 'i'urkish conqueror ? 
Open abruptly the political arena to similar contentions, the same scene 
would be reproduced; and, even if the Christian sects alone remained, 
the theologian and sectarian acrimony of Mount Atlios, of Ktchitiiadzin, 
and the Vatican, would re-appear, unacconipaiilcd by the remnants of the 
science and philosophy of Athens and of Rome, England, France, Rus¬ 
sia, and Turkey." 

We think a great number of Mr. Slade's miscalculations may be 
ascribed to his imagining that the government held its tenure by 
force and religious fanaticism. This explains his idea, that the 
annihilation of the corps of the janissaries is the ruin of Turkey j 
that the body of the Ulemas is its “sheet anchor,” &c, 

“ It is to form of government in general a very contracted and gross 
idea, to believe that it re^des alone in the coercive element, particularly 
that it resides in its force to make itself obeyed. Without doubt force 
is origiuall|r mixed up in every institution j doubtless it has something 
to do with Its progress; but, whenever you fiud results established and 
continually; occunan^—^whenever yon find a great event develop itself 
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and reproduce itself during ft long series of centuries^ and in the midst 
of different situations—you must not attribute it to force. 

“ Whatever part force plays in human societies it is not force that 
governs, that presides 6ver their destinies ^ but principles and moral in¬ 
fluences, which, concealing themselves under the accidents of force, 
regulate the course of societies.” 

Such is the philosophic Guizot’s view of the influence of the 
element coercitif, even in societies where there are strong standing 
armies, not to repel foreign invasion, but to keep the people 
under—where a formidable and costly organization constrains the 
free action of thought. 

But in Turkey, where is that organization of force to which 
the long stability of the empire is to be ascribed r The popu- 
iutioii of European and Asiatic Turkey amounts to thirty millions, 
at tlic lowest coniputation; the standing army to 40,000 men, 
and that not an element of internal conservation. Contrasted with 
this, the populutiuu of Egypt is two millions. Mohammed Ali, 
before he was possessed of Syria, could hardly keep down a 
tame, dispirited people of Fellahs, chained tudlhe soil, and whose 
daily bread is the couditiou of their slavery, with an army of 
0)0,000. In Caiidia alone, an army of 10,000 was necessary for 
a population of 1)0,(XX). Such is the practice of civilization as 
applied to the East. Further, in independent Greece, with a 
population of 850,000 to 10,000 troops, the people are always, 
wlifcUier under the Germans or Capodistrias, on the verge of a 
revolution. The police of Constantinople (a population of 
(iOO,000) consists of 150 men. Was it ever greater? Since the 
destruction of tlic janissaries, the executioner has found his oflice 
a .sinecure. Are there jiiisoucrs immured for political oft'cuccs, 
or rather opinions.^ In fact, where are the state prisons? Capo- 
distrius lillcd Napoli with spies;—is there one in Constantinople f 
Do not the Turks, &,c. meet every evening at the coffee-houses, 
and freely discourse on every topic ? Could they not hatch treason 
during the nights of the Ramazan, the Saturnalia of the Turks, 
inasmuch as all discipline is then relaxed ? F'iiiaily, so strongly 
is the idea of individual liberty rooted in the habits of the people, 
that no sooner is any one, no matter who, put in confluement, 
than every iuffuence is at work to procure his liberation. 

But tlie Turkish government held its tenure by force, and the 
organization of this force was the janissaries. The most stiper- 
iicial glance at the history of the Turkish empire, and of this 
corps, shows, that ever .since the days of Murad IV., if not be¬ 
fore, the existence of this body was a source of internal weak¬ 
ness—a reason why the real strength of the government could 
scarcely develop itself. They were the iirst to mutiny, whether 
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in peace or during war. It was this body that resisted every 
change, whether beneficial or the reverse. What hold had they 
in the Mussulman’s affections? Selim 111. contemplated their 
destruction; but before, he had rendered himself unpopular by 
the enactment of some erroneous financial measures derived from 
Europe. The janissaries, whose interests were in common with 
the body of consumers, found the people enlisted on their side, 
and he was deposed. His fall, while it taught Mahmud a les« 
son, made the military oligarchy miscalculate its own power. 
Mahmud did not mix up with foreign matter the simple question, 
W'hether the janissaries were to govern Turkey or he; and they 
fell without enlisting one partisan—nay, out of their own body 
proceeded that man, who was the immediate instrument of their 
dow'nfall. He is allowed on all hands to be one of the ablest 
administrators in Turkey, the one best acquainted with her his¬ 
tory, and consequently best acquainted with her real elements of 
strength. All the janissaries were not cut off, only the ring¬ 
leaders and those found in arms. How came it, then, that Rus¬ 
sia tried to awaketi the janissary feeling during the last war? 
Should not this very circumstance have opened Mr. Slade’s 
eyes, know'ing, as he does, the designs of Russia, and how she 
works to effect them, namely, by fostering every element that 
can w'eaken the Porte, and alienate the affection of his people 
from the Sultan? She attempted to enlist a body of them in 
her service, and failed. This experiment was tried in the North 
of Roumelia and Asia Minor. Since then the Albanians in 
the West of Roumelia made an insurrection—Ibrahim Pasha 
marched through Asia as far as Kutahia. Neither attempted to 
resuscitate the janissaries; for they knew that the people had, 
with a unanimity seldom witnessed, passed on that body the 
sentence of condemnation; the Sultan only carried that sentence 
into effect. 

It is quite new to us, that a measure which gives universal 
satisfaction should have a tendency to w'eakeu the hands of 
government. But are the disasters of the late Russian war 
attributable to the extinction of the janissaries? Would the 
janissaries have compensdted to the Porte for the destruction 
of her fleet, which gave the Russians the command of the 
> Black Sea? Would they have prevented us from throwing in 
the whole weight of our moral influence against Turkey, and 
on the side of Russia? Turkey was attacked at a moment 
when least capable of defending herself, being without an orga¬ 
nized military force. But be must have read the Turkish histoty 
to little purpose, who has not seen that this military body, in 
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her wars with Christian and other powers, acted invariably as a 
drawback on the inherent power of Turkey. 

Akin to this error is the supposition, that the abolition of the 
Derebeys has weakened the power of the Porte. So much did 
Mr. Slade understand the constitution of the Derebeys, that he 
confounds them with Ayans. The former W’ere usurpations 
against the principles of the government. The Ayans were the 
municipal officers of the Turkish population, originally elected 
like the Codjd Bashi. Some of these had also made successful 
usurpations, and rendered their office hereditary. The Porte, 
putting an end to these usurpations, showed the intention of 
returning to her original principles. 

We come to the question of religious fanaticism. This is gene¬ 
rally supposed to be the vital principle of Turkish power; so that 
we are not surprised at a superficial observer setting down the 
Ulema as “ the sheet-anchor of Turkey.” What is this body 
of the Ulema? is it a body at all? What is its constitution? 
what its constituency ? what its revenues ? what its rights, itiHu- 
ence, functions ? These points should have been defined ; they 
ought to be self-evident. A body which is the anchor of hope of 
an old and tottering empire must force itself on the attention of 
the most superficial observer of its agonizing throes. Can Mr. 
Slade answer the questions we have asked ? can any traveller tell 
us satisfactorily what the Ulema are ? If not, is not the suppo¬ 
sition merely gratuitous? Does Mr. Slade suppose the Ulema 
is* the body of the Church ? If so, he is mistaken. He cannot 
suppose they are merely the body of the law, and call them the 
sheet-anchor of Turkey. But he supposes that they are possessed 
of immense revenues—revenues so large as to be visible means 
of accounting for the existence of the capital, namely, the revenue 
of the vakoofs and mosques, or a full third of the rental of the 
empire. It happens most unfortunately for Mr. Slade^s theory 
that the administration of this property has been lately taken 
into the hands of the government. The proposition was coolly, 
calmly discussed. It was decided. A firman of thirty lines 
appeared in the Gazette. A week sufficed for the new arrange¬ 
ments to be understood and acted on^ nor was there opposition 
or convulsion among the Ulema; and though some of the indi¬ 
viduals of the body may have suffered in their pocket, neither did 
the body consider itself injured, nor was it lowered in public' 
estimation. We have not undertaken to say what the Ulema are: 
we merely cite this fact to prove that our author understood no 
one branch of what he decided on so summarily. 

It is too bad to see fact, morals, history, institutions, and futu¬ 
rity, dealt with in this heedless style, and the compound considered 
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a work of authority on Turkey—we turn for relief to something 
satisfactory* something intelligible on the |)riiicipIegLof conserva¬ 
tion of the Ottoman l^pirc. A coteraporary has this remark¬ 
able passage, M’hen speaking of the Crusades; 

Christianity,” or rather Catholicism, '' then put on all that warlike 
character to which the success of Islamism is ascribed. The tide of 
Mohammedan conquest was rolled back, Christian kingdoms ei*ected, 
^d Gothic dynasties established in the centre of the former conquests of 
Turks and Saraceus. Mussulman enthusiasm, ardour of conquest, and 
zeal fm* prosclytism, might be deemed extinguished by defeat and the 
triumph of a hostile creed. From what series of causes then should 
Christian princes fail to consolidate their dominion in the East, and 
reap the fruits of their labours ? Why could they not, by virtue of civil 
institutions, I'et^in conquests won by religious zeal and superior luilitary 
prowess ? The difi'crcnce in the mode of civil government pursued by 
Europeans and Asiatics od'ers the solution. The causes of the disastrous 
results of the religious wars are to be found in certain points of contrast 
between the administration, political maxims, and practice of Europe 
and the East ^ and these points are chiefly the introduction of feudalism 
and all its concomitant evils by the Norman and Gallic princes, together 
with the commercial despotism of the tradiitg republics, the carriers of 
the crusaders, and the ascetic severity of a political church government. 
Against these are to be placed a government despotic in name, but never 
exercising its despotism in the local administration of the country; oc¬ 
casionally oppressive in its burdens, but leaving coninicrcc and industry 
free; intolerant in its creed, but without a political cimrch or inquisito¬ 
rial police. The establishment, remarkable prospenfp, and ^Jermanenvi/H)/ 
Islamism in countries where that creed does not predominate, can onlj/ be 
attributed to its jiolitical character.^' 

But we will give other instances of Mr. Slade’s carelessness, 
and self-contradiction. Looking at the immense number of 
buildings at Constantinople, lie says, 

“ The question naturally suggests itself—how do their inliabitants 
exist? for Constantinople does not offer the same resources as the great 
Christian capitals for those who live by their wits. Vice, the great nli- 
menter of idleness, is kept under bp the si tong arm of religious Itml 'I'liere 
is little commerce, few arts, no great influx of travellers. Tlic rich 
men of the provinces do not congregate to it. The commonest necessa¬ 
ries come from distant parW; coiii from Odessa,” [this, we observe, is 
not the fact, but the reverse was the case during the year of Russian 
famine,] “ cattle and,sheep from Asia Minor, &c., rice from Philippo- 
* poll, poultry from .0)agar’ra, fruit and vegetables from Nicomedia and 
Macedonia. Thgs» p constant drain of money was occasioned with- 
out any return except to the treasury or the property of the 

ulema. The places mentioned maybe copsidered foreign parts j their 
inhabitants.never visit the capital to reslore the equilibrium. 'I'hough 
I cannot precisely solve the problem of the incomes of the Constantino- 
poHtans, I ntay give a rough sketch of them, &c.” • 
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** The maoufactures of Constantinople consist chiefly of sword-blades, 
gun-barrels, pipes, saddlery, gold-lace, muslins, silks, leathers. 'Their gun- 
barrels are sirilgnlarly good, made of heated wires beaten together, often 
inlaid with gold, prodbcin^ a beautiful,wavy appearance, the stocks gene¬ 
rally inlaid with motber-ol-pearl, the locks bad. Flowered muslins; em¬ 
broidery of all descriptions, sometimes in gold and silver, executed iu a 
manner superior to any thing of the sort in France or England. Great 
skill is shown in chibouques, silver coffee saucers, aqd every thing relat¬ 
ing to horse furniture. The excellence of Turkish woollens, especially 
carpets, and the temper of Turkish blades, is too well known. Wonderful 
art exbibiteil in MSS. Korans, well-written and illuminated, are beautiful 
things, as also the Perpetual Almanacks, on long rolls of parchment. 
The Osmanlees carry the art of dyeing to great perfection ; their vege¬ 
table dye, sang de bceuf^ is inimitable and unsurpassed in durability. The 
art of coining, in which they are the only people except the Venetians 
that preserve the same colour in every piece of their gold money.” 

We might extract from other parts of the work, what would 
swell the number of the arts of the Constantinopolitans. Had 
the writer observed caravans and boats at their departure from 
Constantinople, as well as at their arrival, Ijie might have §een 
how the equilibrium is restored between the capital and thepfo^ 
viiices, just as it is between the capital and the provinces of this ' 
or any other country. 

Again, we are informed the Turk is externally decorous, but 
his harem is u scene of obscenity. Does the writer speak from 
pe/sonal observation ? We had imagined that unlimited gratifica¬ 
tion of brutal lust had a tendency to smother all the kindly sympa¬ 
thies of our nature; to break up the tics of kindred; and yet we 
find these sensual animals make the U'udercst parents—the most 
dutiful, respectful, and obedient children that are to be found. 
By his ow'ii confession, by the laws of Mohammecl the Turks 
arc allowed to take four wives. The availing one’s self of this 
license is the exception; one zeife is the general rule. 

In regard to the individual Greeks he happened to come in 
contact with he is pretty cor.cct. They were in a certain manner 

the most favoured subjects of the Ottoman Porte,” and this was 

an abuse that crept in with time.” Hear him further: 

** Visit any part of Grecian Turkey, the peasant is well^ ■''.lothed and 
w'ell fed—his property protected—his wife and daughters held sacred— 
(excluding perioils of revolt) his great hanlship is being obliged 
to lodge and feed troops on the march, and to receive government 
ojfficcrs. The Turkish peasant is equally exposed. The Armenians, 
though twt more oppressed, are less considered, because not so com¬ 
pletely a nation; the Jews absolutely despisedj tbe Fellahs of Syria 
slaves in comparison.” [It is not the faCt.J The Fellali in Egypt is 
in a state disgraceful to humanity.” 
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He concludes, then, that the Greeks had nothing to complain of. 
The simple fact of their revolution is a sulhcient answer. Men 
in these countries do not fight about theories; when tHtey complain, 
they do so about something tangible, although it may escape the 
observation of the European speculator, who expects to see in the 
clouds what lies at his feet. They did suffer under oppression, 
on which foreign intrigue was able to work. It is true their 
wrongs have been exaggerated and misunderstood. Their con¬ 
dition was infinitely superior to that of the peasantry in most 
countries of Europe, but there was Dot that complicated organi¬ 
zation to keep them under. We think that the view which the offi¬ 
cial organ of the Turkish government has given on this subject 
is more intelligible. Speaking of the unwholesome influence of 
the janissaries:— 

'' If Greece is objected to us, we answer that events in Greece 
come precisely in support of an opinion which we have entertained so 
long. Detached, because the municipal principle was deprived of free 
action by military preponderance, Greece took up arras in the very 
sense of those reforms which were beginning to form themselves in the 
mind of Sultan Mabfnood. This very revolution has contributed to his 
success, and if Greece be now separated, it is because, during the first 
five years of the insurrection, the government and the Ottoman people 
were still under the fatal and stationary dominion of the janissaries.” 

Mr. Slade seeks to lower the character of the Greeks, and to do 
so, says that Greek literature has had little influence on the deve¬ 
lopment of mind in this country. Mr. Slade, we believe, makes 
little pretensions to scholarship, yet, even on such a subject as 
this, talks of what he has never had opportunities of understand- 

ing- 

We dismiss this author, on whom we have spent more time than 
really the intrinsic merits of the book might claim. We have done 
so, because a happiness of style and facility of expression have 
served him as a passport to public favour, and given currency to 
his most erroneous opinions. In conclusion, whatever Mr. 
Slade describes from personal observation is generally to be 
relied on. Whatever he took on the testimony of others is the 
reverse. Whenever he attempts to analyse, abstract, and reason, 
he goes beyond his tether. Take his facts—avoid his opinions. 

From what we knew previously of Monsieur Coruiile’s cha¬ 
racter, w'e should have said that he was tiie last person from 
whom was to be expected not a description of Turkish institu¬ 
tions, but even a faithful picture of the most obvious parts of 
that society. There is a frivolity and flimsiness about all he says 
or does— a Jumping to conclusions when he should be looking 
for premises-^a tendency to erect theories on sinali foundations 
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to establish analogies where little or no similitude exists, that 
totally unfit him for a work which demands patient investigation 
and cautious deliberation. His political bias makes him neces^ 
sariiy see every thing through a distorted medium. The modern 
republican, if we are to take our author as a fair specimen, is 
one attached only to outward forms, substituting theories for 
practice, and taking words for things. If he w’ants to know 
whether a nation enjoys liberty, he looks for charters in black 
and white, not perceiving that the very writing down that Toua 
les Fran^ais sont ^gaux devant les loix,” is the severest satire on 
his nation. What faculty for observation of society can he have 
who looks on religion as a matter of taste and treats it as a theme 
jor jesting ! He observes amongst the Turks great moral virtues, 
and the use to which he has applied this observation is to cast a 
stigma on the Christian religion. 

Religion has been on ail occasions brought forward as the 
mode of explaining effects of political and moral causes beyond 
the observer’s reach. In no country has that word stood more 
in the way of inquiry than in Turkey. Habits, institutions, 
there, are the reverse of our own. Islamism*is called in to ac¬ 
count for them all. To-day we find Islamism the cause of poli¬ 
tical prostration, and to-morrow' we meet with it as the cause of 
the successes of the Califat. In one author we find Islamism pro¬ 
ductive of turpitude, corruption, and crime; in another bearing 
the goodly fruits of chastity, sobriety, honesty, and truth. In 
fact* we see in the lucubrations of our wanderers over the East the 
coiiuterpart of the impressions which some Turk, ignorant of the 
manners, history, languages, and differences of Europe, might 
carry home to his own country, after a visit to the West. All 
that w'as not eastern, correctly or incorrectly observed, he might 
trace to the effects of Christianity. Let us imagine what our 
feelings would be on finding, in a Turkish tourist, our dogmas 
called in to account for the victories of Napoleon, the Reform 
Bill, Arkwright’s spinning-jenny, saving banks, and street prosti¬ 
tution. 

We admit Mr. Cornille’s observation to be quite correct. 
What we have ourselves seen of the Xurks, subsequently, of 
course, to the first two or three years of false observation and 
difficult apprenticeship, induces us to give our unequivocal tes¬ 
timony to the truth of the observation, that the Turks (excepting 
always government emplopes,) are a people ** that speak only the 
truth and always act honestly.” If there be truth in this pro¬ 
position, and we fear no contradiction from those whose Ood- 
tradiction would be of weight, it proves that no institdtkms 
seriously affecting the moral and political state of this 
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can be radically bad. But while we deny that religious dogmas 
have produced this political prostration, we also deny that the 
faith of Isiamism accounts for the moral virtues of Ihe Turks. 

There is a passage in the fifth edition of England, France, 
Russia, and Turkey,” that so illustrates this position, that we ex¬ 
tract it. Speaking of lja 2 istan, the author says, 

** The Dereb Bey system sprung up, and this, with the discredit at¬ 
tached to Christianity by the proximity of Russia, has led to the apos~ 
tacy of the Lazes. Russia, in separating them administratively from 
the Porte, has unexpectedly brought about their union to the Multan: 
she has also raised their character; for, it must be observed, the diifer- 
ence here is not between the Bible and the Koran, between Christianity 
and Isiamism, but between the superstition and idolatry of the Greek 
church and the simplicity of the Mussulman practice, but between two 
systems, the apparent differences of which are religious, but of which 
the material differences arc political and social. 

* The Georgians are proverbial for drunkenness and debauchery : 
they are not brave j they are superstitious. Those who have become 
Mussulmans have also become sober, chaste, and hospitable—these are 
habits of their new faith. In confirmation of this change of spirit it 
may be mentioned, that the village schools date in each from the period 
of its conversion.” 

M. Cornille treats of the Mahommedan religion, llis first 
observation shows that he knew nothing about the most trivial 
circumstance connected with it. He confounds the Ulema with 
the Emirs or descendants of the Prophet, whose distinguishing 
badge is, as any child knows, a green turban. Hear him—this 
is a man who was three years in the country—speaking of the 
Ulema. Cousins and children of Mahomet, if otic may believe 
their own story, they bind their heads with a triple green hand¬ 
kerchief, as a mark of their boasted descent. We know that 
green was the favourite colour of the Prophet. The Ulenta 
alone have the right to wear their master’s livery.”—The 
Ulemas,” he goes on to state, ** enjoy high consideration from 
wearing green turbanswhereas, in what estimation the ** tur¬ 
bans verts” are held, may be learned from their obtuseness of 
intellect having passed into a proverb. He then tells us that 
the Ulema are a piivilpged body, immoveable in the enjoyment 
of their property.” He does not tell us what property belongs 
to the body, but he lets us into the secret of their privileges, 
or at least one of the most important of them—the being 
allowed (if condemned to deatl)) to be pounded in a mortar! The 
address he puts into the mouth of a poor Ulema going to suffer 
capitally, and revolting at the idea of being banged like a dog, is 
excessively witty—*' You must pound me, Sultan—pound me, 
it is writt^ (we suppose in the Koran),' Thou must be 
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pounded.’ ” We thought tliat this privilege was confined to the 
Sheikh-£l-]^lam ; at least we do remember that one Sheik Islam, 
in the reign, we believe, of Mnrad II., about to be executed for 
his misdeeds, claimed that his blood could not be spilt. The 
Sultan ordered (in wanton waggery) that his brains should be 
dashed out with a stone. Tims originated the story of the 
mortar. Our author’s three years in tlie East were certainly not 
necessary for him to acquire this information: he might have 
got it in his nursery. Every thing is in the same character. 
Wc feel that we have done him too much honour in noticing him 
at all. We have only done so, to show the public what trash 
will be foisted on them, if they do not show a disposition to 
resist imposition. 

We make some observations on a trite parallel which he re¬ 
produces, between Peter the Great and Sultan Mahmood, not 
because brought forward under such auspices, but because we 
have heard it so frequently repeated, and think it perfectly un¬ 
founded. We introduce it in the garb in which we find it 
decked out by Mous. Cornillc. • 

“ Malimootl has commenced, they say, the work of Turkish regenera¬ 
tion. Like Peter the Great, he combats the prejudices of his people, 
and imposes on it civilization. But Peter had to do, as it were, with a 
new people. He had not to do with a people grown old in its opi¬ 
nions, unatlackable in its faith. Branches are not revived when the root 
is dead. One hopes every thing from a new sprout. It has every care 
taKen of it. The oak, which shows above the young forest hut two long 
branches, blackened and worm-eaten—the tree contemporary with by¬ 
gone ages—is left to die in peace.”—p. C9. 

Now, wherein lies this analogy? Peter destroyed the Stre- 
litzes, Mahmood the Janissaries; both military bodies—it goes 
no further. The constitution of the two bodies was different: 
the influence they wielded : every thing different. We have seen 
it elsewhere asserted, that Malunood copied Peter. He had 
as much thought of imitating Peter as any of his predecessors 
who, before Peter was born, contemplated the same thing, and 
for the same reasons. Monsieur Cornille remarks a striking dif¬ 
ference between these two sovereigns, Jt»ut instead of following it 
out, immediately rushes off into a labyrinth of analogies and 
similes. The common-place parallel between the infancy, youth, 
maturity, and old ngc of individuals and nations, has been de* 
molished by the profound Playfair. In his work on the decline 
and fall of nations, he shows that nations have nothing analogous 
in their constitution that causes them to decay—that no law in 
nature condemns them to death—that nations, the institiirions 
of which were»originalIy good, are only in danger if corporate 
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bodies grow Up with interests distinct from those of the com¬ 
munity, with chartered privileges, exclusive rights, at^d a strength 
of organization by which they divert to themselves the nou¬ 
rishment that should be equally distributed over the whole 
body. He says, if such corporations exist, and the nation 
has not sufficient energy to shake them off in time, they must 
lead to national extinction. Now Turkey has shaken off the only 
corporation that had the consistency to prevent her institutions 
from working as they were intended to work, and the machine 
of government from performing the necessary functions. Peter, 
M. Cornilie says, had to do with a new people. What does that 
mean ? A people that had then no institutions capable of giving 
them national strength and consistency. He was thus necessarily 
a creator. Mahmood reigns over a people whose institutions had 
once made them formidable to Europe. He does not harbour 
the ifemotest idea of imposing on his people French civilization, 
and if he did, he could not; for his people are too sober-minded. 
His reforms, hitherto, have a tendency to lead the nation back to 
their original principles. We mean not to say that he has not 
committed errors, but of these very errors M. Cornilie has 
not the slightest idea. 

The nonsense that M. Cornilie talks about the people being 
** grown old in their opinions and iinattackable in their faith,” 
shows that he knows nothing about the matter. As he can never get 
beyond externals, we suppose that he means the change of dr^ss. 
What complaint did he hear in 1833 among the people? The 
Sultan feared that contemptuous depreciation of every innovation 
bad too long co-existed with the turban and a particular style of 
dress, for the two ideas not to have become associated. Con¬ 
sequently, he laid aside the turban and appeared in the simple 
feZf which he had always worn underneath—a head-dress that 
abolished, too, all vexatious distinctions, because common to all, 
and the only part of Eastern costume that is so. 

To say, as M. Cornilie does, that the turban is as much the 
sign of Islamism as the cross is that of Christianity, shows that 
he knew as much about one religion as the other. He should 
have known that there* are many individuals, many classes, 
among the Mussulmans who never wore the turban—the artil¬ 
lery, bombardiers, and dchlis, among the military, for instance, 
and the dervishes, or monks, among the religious community; 
and that there are many who never wore it from choice. We 
have entered into this absurd question further than its importance 
demands. It makes a great noise in Europe: it is rarely spoken 
' bf in the East. We do it to descend to our author^s level, and to 
^sliow the style of (observation of Eastern travellers. On this 
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subject we add, that we know many Turks deeply interested in 
the regenejration, of their country, who desire, not to return, to 
their ancient costume, but to change their present attire for 
something more oriental, merely because they apprehend that, 
by too near an approach to European systems, their national 
character and spirit may be impaired. In this wish we cordially 
concur. This notion is gradually gaining ground among the 
influential portion of the community, and we entertain no doubt 
that the Sultan, when relieved from his political embarrassments, 
W'ill turn his attention to the subject; and from his innate good 
taste may be expected a change to something more national, 
convenient. Eastern, and picturesque. 

We respect the personal character and talents of M. de la 
Marline. VVe feel that we should wrong him by contrasting his 
full* toned mind and piety with the flimsy superflciality of bis 
sceptical compatriot. But he seems not the person to be able to 
appreciate Eastern society. There were impediments in'his way 
peculiar to himself. In his manners, conversation, and writings, 
M'hether prose or verse, w'C see scarcely anything that denotes his 
belonging to any particular nation in Europe. But be has not 
those cosmopolite qualities so necessary for examining the com¬ 
parative merits and demerits of a society so diflerently constituted 
to that of Europe, in order to give an impartial verdict. He is 
essentially a European. He had been accustomed to move in 
speiety where there was much that was trifling, but much that was 
agreeable and brilliant, lie had too long been accustomed to 
give the tone to opinion in his own country to consent to modify 
his opinions — loo long a doctor to become a disciple. His 
character of poet alone disqualitied him for political investiga¬ 
tions. Poets, ill simpler states of society, were the best instruc¬ 
tors in legislation, were the best builders up of social systems, 
because their study is nature, whether physical or moral; —but, 
in the European system, nature and politics have been so long 
disunited, that the observer of nature is disqualified for political 
investigation; so unused to the task that, even where he may 
And political institutions based on natural principles, he fails, as 
M. de la Marline has done, to observe the connection. 

But there was another impediment.. It has long been |the 
object of M.de la Marline’s writings to arrest the progress of the, 
mouvement in France. The means by which he proposes to 
accomplish it, is the revival of the attachment of his fellow- 
countrymen to Catholicism. Coming into a country where he 
found the faculties of the Maronite Catholics developed by 
education, by contact with Italian priests, by their ow^ iiatiiral 
quickness, (if we may use the expression), contraa^t^ them 
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with their neighbours the Druses, the mass of whom is un¬ 
initiated into any creed, whose ignorance is a by-word,* he per¬ 
ceives their superiority. But then he finds that the Catholics 
do not enjoy that consideration in Syria which would please 
his predilections: for the Mahommedans, who give the tone to 
opinion in the country by their numbers, by their connexion with 
the religion professed by the chief of the state, and by their 
superior intelligence, cannot disguise their real sentiments; 
they despise Catholics as idolaters and inferiors. He then 
observes the tolerance, the dignified forbearance, of the Mussul¬ 
mans. He feels the moral superiority of Islamism over what he 
had mistaken for Christianity: but he dares not hint it to him¬ 
self, Thus he is overpowered, confounded. His convictions 
receive a rude shock, but his prejudices remain unchanged. He 
was labouring too under considerable irritation of mind when he 
visited the East, where he wandered an involuntary exile. He 
left France in a moment of disgust at seeing the turn things were 
taking; still he longed to have an excuse to return. We wit¬ 
nessed bis delight when bis nomination as deputy for Dieppe 
furnished him with that excuse. 

With such conflicting feelings, he was too preoccupied and 
prejudiced to look at any thing in its true light. He had not 
the spirit of investigation. In his conversation with a distin¬ 
guished lady, who, in spite of all her eccentricities, might, had 
he better chosen his subject, have supplied him with mudi 
correcter local information than he did obtain, he neglected 
any topic that was connected with the spot. He converses 
with two intelligent priests,—not on the nature of a society on 
which he was to pronounce an opinion. He asks not how they 
account for its existence; he touches not a theme, on which, in 
discussion, either he or they might have thrown out some new 
view whereby to account for that which has never been fully ex¬ 
plained. His heart turns to Europe: he speaks of Paris, London, 
Florence. He travels to Syria to discuss St. Simonianism, and 
makes greater progress in their doctrines than in Syrian customs. 

Yet what a field of inquiry does not Syria present ? Let us 
take, for instance, the commercial emporium of Damascus. We 
meet there the nomade Arab, the mountaineer, and the inhabitant 
, of towns, of villages — their character partly agreeing, partly 
disagreeing—we there see mingling specimens of the patriarchal 
system preserved in the desert—of mountain clanship—of tlie 

. iii |i i — w .i . . . ... ■ i - . .. - 

* known.of tiie religious tetiets of the Druse!!. They are divided }uto two 

classes;—a few ealted Accal.<), Intelligent, or initiated into the mysteries of theic 
Creed. Tlie mass ate Jaheels (Ignorant)—literally, believing they know not what. 
Ulrtit oidy religions tie is imfiticit obedience to the Accals. 
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municipal system prevailing in the plains. Were these distinc¬ 
tive features .not to be remarked by an inquiring mind? Were 
not these apparent contradictions suScient to call forth the ana¬ 
lytical powers of a mau of superior and logical intelligence? 
Would not the first appearance of classification lead on to far¬ 
ther inquiry? And« to take in a more immediate point, does not 
the practical, though certainly neither the intelligent nor sys¬ 
tematic, reverence of tlie Porte for difierent institutions, that is 
to say, its non-interference, explain the greatest phenomenon of 
present history, the permanence of its dominion ? 

The high state of cultivation in which he found the mountains 
of Lebanon strikes him, but only as regards the picturesque. 
He admires the precipitous and terraced sides clothed up to the 
summit with vines and mulberry trees. The high cultivation of 
the plain, wherever the presence of water enables the inhabitants 
to struggle against the aridity of the soil, does not strike him, as 
nut being so obvious; and, while he imagines that he is giving 
a history of the government of the mountains, he does not at¬ 
tempt to trace this prosperity to any causes. •Our readers may 
well imagine what it is to be ascribed to, when we say that, though 
the local administration is in the hands of an hereditary gover¬ 
nor, this governor is easily removed, if he opposes the feelings 
of the people, another, of tlie same family, being set up in his 
stead. The revenue is collected by self-assessment, as in Bul- 
garja, and we thus find in these two countries similar results;— 
property equally distributed—absence of crime and punishment, 
except in times of high excitement—and great manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, great commercial enterprise. Would Monsieur de la 
Martiiic trace these results to religion, because the Maronites 
are Catholics? This prosperity is common to the Druses, Mu-> 
tuales, kc. as well as the Maronites. 

He says that he ventures to entertain hopes of a brilliant avenir 
for the Maronites, But he neglects to state what it was that 
allowed him even to entertain hopes which we think delusive. 
Did he know that, had it not been for the supremacy of Ma- 
liommedaiiism, the Maronites would now be extinct? Fakr- 
eddin was the last Druse Prince of the Mountains. The Ma¬ 
ronites were then a small sect, their numbers few; but they were 
more enlightened than the Druses. The prince naturally favoured 
his own race, and harassed the Maronites. For this reason, the 
Turkish authorities discontinued the Druse princes, and placed 
a Mussulman chief of the race of Chab, under the title of 
Emir Beshir, over the mountains. Thus, justice being in 
hands of one that could judge impartially between the contend¬ 
ing creeds, the* contiauai jar was removed, the resources of the 
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country developed, as we have seen, and the natural power of 
superior intelligence felt, insomuch that the Maronites now are 
equal in numbers to the Druses, and are augmenting their con¬ 
verts. Take oft' the balancing weight, and you will have discord 
again. This is proved by events of no very ancient date. 

The Druse population, perceiving the inroads that the Chris¬ 
tians were making on their body by proselytism, raised a storm, 
which forced the Emir Beshir to fly. He was reinstated by a 
small body of troops sent by the Pasha of Acre. This shows 
that the mountains are not inaccessible to I'urkish troops. Be- 
sides, the Maronites are far from united; for amongst the party 
opposed to the Emir Beshir w’ere many Christian chiefs; and 
thus we do not exactly discover the brilliant prospects which 
Monsieur de la Martiue holds out to them, to prop up his con¬ 
federation theory. The Emir Beshir, he seems to think, is a 
Christian: we know that this is an opinion entertained by the 
Franks at Beyrout; but we imagine that they have as little means 
of judging as Monsieur de la Martine or ourselves; for this 
distinguished personage does not let out his private opinions to 
casual visitors. As he is a man of enlarged mind, he may possibly 
see something superior in the tenets of the Christian religion; but 
he governs the country according to the administrative maxims 
which have become incorporated w'ith the religion of the Mus¬ 
sulman. The Maronites are promised this brilliant prospect, 
because they are of the same creed as Monsieur de la Martine, 
The external form may be the same, but the practice is essentially 
different, as the priesthood forms no corporate body, separated 
from the community by vows of celebacy or by such a provision 

as makes them careless about the affections of the people.” 
The Jesuits, who have penetrated into almost every country in 
Europe, and succeeded in distracting the settled march of govern¬ 
ment, whether courted and caressed by the chief authority, or dis¬ 
countenanced and'frowned on,—after having made repeated efforts 
to gain a footing in Turkey—after having spent such sums to erect 
vast ediflees for monasteries, &c.—have failed to establish them¬ 
selves even in the mountains of Lebanon, where there are so 
many Catholics. It must be premised that it is contrary to the 
principle of hospitality acted on by the Porte to expel the 
stranger. Should not this failure then be tried to be explained 
as well as noticed by M. de la Martine? 

M.de la Martine goes on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
there alone he observes the betieticial effect of the Turkish sys¬ 
tem. It forced itself on his notice. He approached the Holy 
Sepulchre with notions highly exaggerated, and with worked-up 
feelings. He expected that the priests (of his persuasion at least). 
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from residing within an enclosure which w'as hallowed to him by 
every association, would be men devout and pious* who had long 
withdrawn their thoughts from earth to heaven. He found them 
mercenary, ignorant, degraded, demoralized ; jesting and blas¬ 
pheming near the tomb itself; with their utmost might fanning 
the flame of superstition and fanaticism, in order to turn it to 
profit. In the moment of bitter disappointment, he looks at the 
conduct of the Mussulman guardians of the church. What a 
mortifying contrast!—Dignified and decorous; showing respect 
for the feeling that led the pilgrim to the spot; they watch over 
the Sepulchre, to prevent one religious communion from inter¬ 
rupting the devotions of others, which they are well disposed to do; 
such is the rancour of the several sects against each other. But 
for the Turks, he says, the tomb would be a scene of constant 
strife between rival creeds; would pass into the hands of some 
one, to the exclusion of every other communion. I see no 
grounds,” he observes, “ for accusing and abusing the Turks: 
their alleged brutal intolerance only shows the ignorance of 
those who prefer the charge —thep are the otily tolerant people in 
existence.^* 

Is not this one fact worth all his lucubrations, as showing, what 
he did not himself understand, the nature and spirit of the govern¬ 
ment of the country ? In every other part of her dominions, and 
with very few exceptions, the impartial toleration of the Ottoman 
government has calmed down the irritations of religious animosity. 
Here, the associations of the place keep alive angry recollections; 
but even here, all record of the fierce disputes between the Chris¬ 
tian churches of the East and West would have died long ago, 
had it not been for the intrigues of Italian monks, supported by 
foreign powers. But we do not attribute this toleration to dog¬ 
ma, because we find the same feeling taking upon itself a cha¬ 
racter purely institutional; because we find the Porte not only 
respecting difference of creeds, but difference of local laws, usages 
and customs ; because we trace to this spirit, combined with hos¬ 
pitality, the privilege that the Porte confers on the stranger of 
every nation—the privilege of living under his own laws though in 
her dominions, enjoying his own customs, gratifying his own 
tastes, amenable only to officers appointed by his own govern¬ 
ment. These are the obligations which M. de la Martine and 
every eastern traveller have been under to the Porte; and the 
way in which these individuals have, for the most part, repaid her* 
is, by misrepresenting her people, her institutions, and her system; 
by publishing mis-statements that favour the designs of her 
ambitious enemy. 

We have nbt space to enter into all the erroneous opinioas that 
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have given a false colouring to all M. de la Martinets pictures of 
Eastern society. A resume of his opinions is to be found in a 
speech which, on his return, he pronounced in a deliberate and 
solemn manner before the assemble representatives of his nation. 
How well he understood Turkey may be seen from his mistaking 
her vital principle for symptoms of dissolution. So well had he 
appreciated the reforms of the Sultan, that what had curbed the 
arbitrary exercise of power, repressed military tyranny, secured 
property from rapacity, and increased the resources of his people, 
was characterized as elements of weakness; so well had he stu¬ 
died the spirit of the dilferent races and creeds, that a confedera¬ 
tion of states was to be formed—that they were to be bound by 
sympathies when the Ottoman supremacy ceased to connect them; 
so deeply had he penetrated into Russian policy, that such a con¬ 
federacy was to prevent a power so artful in sowing dissensions 
front occupying a position, which was not with her a question of 
more or less importance, but one of life and death ; so well had 
he read history, that the ground (once Turkey) was to be pro¬ 
claimed by a simple«treaty neutral; and that thus, amidst jarring 
interests and conHictiiig passions, we were to see there Elis 
reproduced without its associations. 

A detailed refutation of these visions appeared in the Augs¬ 
burg Gazette, which subsequently was reproduced and still fur¬ 
ther commented on in the Moniteur Ottoman. The first of these 
works happily contrasts, in its refutation, as it says itself, not of 
the arguments of the statesman, but of the metaphors of the poet, 
the benevolence of the intentions of M. de la Marline with the 
bigotry of bis opinions. 

M. de la Marline, in his anxiety to invigorate the East, looks 
around to see if he can find elsewhere renovating materials. He 
sees that under ** notre brillante civilisation le peuple soufFre et 
se plaint.” The philosopher is not arrested in his speculations 
by this astounding fact, which strikes him w'ith such force when, 
corning from the East, be sets his foot on Europe. No! but the 
benevolent poet sees in this mal-aise motives to induce the most 
unhappy sufferers from European civilization to emigrate, and 
thus enlighten the barbardUs East. ** Is this, then,” continues 
the writer in the Augsburg Gazette, ** the result of all your 
•charity, to cast the Dejanira robe of Western hscality over the 
simplicity of Eastern institutions V* But that speech carried with 
it its own refutation; and> bad the recollection of it not been 
revived by the publication of his ** Souvenirs,” it would have 
passed from our mind as the weakness of an amiable man of 
genius— ** absorb^ dans une contemplation mystique plus pr^s au 
ciulqu*^ laterre/^ ' 
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But we return to our original question: Is the problem not 
to be solved*? Hqw frequently and anxiously have we asked 
ourselves this question, while wandering over the East? We saw 
the danger that menaced Europe; we saw that, if the name of 
Turkey were blotted out of the map of Europe and Asia, 
Russia’s would there be stamped in characters which must efface 
every other. We heard of several proposals. We had sufficient 
local knowledge to see that, the Ottoman supremacy once re¬ 
moved, no substitute but Russia could be found. The Ottoman 
government we considered in a state of rapid decline; Russia 
constantly encroaching. Is there no expedient to be hit on? 
Oan Turkey be made to stand by herself? Is she not rotten at 
the core? Must she not always be propped up? To this doubt 
we opposed the extreme difficulty that Russia had ever experi¬ 
enced in dislodging her antagonist, though Russia really had 
so many, and seemed to have every advantage. What necessity, 
we reasoned, for those immense exertions, those enormous sacri¬ 
fices, those extended ramifications of intrigue, which she carries 
into every cabinet in Europe, to subvert an empire tottering to 
its fall ? Why not wait patiently until it falls, and then step in 
quietly, to reap the fruits of a conquest which would not cost 
either blood or treasure ? 

Wc could not explain the reason of the extraordinary contra¬ 
diction. This very difficulty was a result of long observation. 
We did not even appreciate the facts as we should have done: 
we knew that the Ottoman dynasty was the oldest in Europe—we 
could not account for it. We saw populations so divergent held 
together for ages, and subject provinces lost with difficulty and 
retaken with ease by the Ottomans. We could not account for 
these historical facts; we had not possessed ourselves of the 
key. We put these questions to others—every one had his 
different theory—none was satisfactory to any but himself. We 
visited almost every province in Turkey—we examined every 
circumstance carefully. We stored up in our mind facts, opi¬ 
nions, conversations. We looked into books, we found nothing 
satisfactory. 

In this state of gloomy foreboding wbre we, when a small un¬ 
pretending volume fell in our way. It was no account of fearful 
accidents—it was no romance of which the author was the hero, 
and in which he recounted the perils he had gone through while 
roaming over the world in quest of adventures. In fact it was not 
''Travels in the Levant.” It was Turkey and its Resources; 
its Municipal Organization and Free Trade.” The title startled 
us—It appeared as if it was rearing at once the standttrd for 
Turkey ? We |lanced at die advertisement. The first seatence 
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riveted our attentidn—" Tlie lingering adhesion of the parts of 
Turkey to each other is far more surprising and Ipss easily ac¬ 
counted for than the dismemberment of the empire.” Here then 
was one who at length had addressed himself to the problem 
which so long perplexed us. We sat down to read the volume: at 
the first hasty glance we found that it bore the internal evidence of 
truth. It traced great effects to simple and natural causes. We 
then perused it with more serious attention; and we found 
here the key to the system which appeared before no system; 
that institutions did exist, although those who lived under them 
and enjoyed their advantages were totally unconscious of their 
existence. We tested the positions by the facts which we had 
been long collecting; we found that they solved them, that they 
completely reconciled all apparent discrepancies. 

But w'e feared that we were under delusion, and became scep¬ 
tical from the desire of finding it true. We examined its effect 
on others, and we found even the most deeply-rooted prejudice 
staggered. W^e heard men for the first time actually talk of 
the institutions * ef Turkey; differences of opinion then for 
the first time arose. In discussion, the abuse began to be 
separated from the principle. We observed, even in the am¬ 
bassadorial circles, from which such discussions had been 
banished by absurd mystery and pompous trifling, these ques¬ 
tions mooted, attacked, and defended. But, what w'as much 
more important, we observed this influence over Turkish opinipn. 
The government had formerly felt the necessity of reforms, of 
removing abuses. It had entered the career without a guide, 
without having reasoned on itself. Anxious to imitate Europe, 
that it might be admitted into the European family and enjoy 
its protection, the imitations were undertaken without system, 
consequently they were often injudicious, and opposed to the 
very organization to which the government owed its stability. 
It attempted to imitate the errors of Europe : the genius of the 
people formed by these unknown institutions prevented it 
from succeeding. Their pride was insulted by the necessity of 
change; the injudteiousness of the change often ennobled that 
pride. The nation, detached from its habitual moorings of cus- 


* The Frank population and the merchants naturally pronounced at once their 
anathema against these doctrines. Tl)eir anlmositjr has since subsided, as will appear 
from the following extract;—"If X could speak to you 1 could convince you that 
there is not a resident in Turkey, or an individual who had any transactions witli the 
country, who is not nnder the greatest obligations to Mr. Urquhart. Should Turkey 
become alive to iu own iotriiific value—should monopolies he done away with— 
should the ikttsah be taken off—1 sny, should such things take place, whom will yoU 
^ have to thank hut the pan you arc so violent agwnst ?” 
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torn and opinion, was exposed to every danger and every appre¬ 
hension. They concurred in the mass to despise their own prac¬ 
tice, to imitate foreign customs and manners, of which scarcely 
one individual knew even the external forms; or, on the other 
hand, they clung with q^phopeless ^but pertinacious conviction to 
all that was old. They knew not where to stop or where to 
begin ; they knew not what was European or what was not— 
pride and expediency stood opposed—yet pride, honest pride, was 
often uselessly sacrificed, and expediency disregarded in the means 
taken to secure it. At this moment the opinions of a European 
became known, and as immediately obtained favour and carried 
conviction—for that European commenced by reconciling them 
with themselves—pointed out excellencies they had neglected, and 
which were worthy of the admiration of that very Europe whose 
contumelious reproach had not less alfected them than its unto¬ 
ward acts—while he urged them to hold fast by that which really 
was good, he pointed out to them tliat which really was bad, and 
thus again conciliated their self-esteem even in their self-condem¬ 
nation. While they themselves despaired,—despaired of even ar¬ 
riving at the conditions required by civilized Europe,—he, a Euro¬ 
pean, having examined them with the attention necessary to 
arrive at such results, did not despair; pointed out how the end 
was to be attained; and revived hope by directing opinion. One 
instance we quote, out of hundreds, as proving by a single ex¬ 
pression the reality of the mental state which we have attempted 
to* describe. One of the doctors of the law declared to us that 
he had no hope for his country until he understood the principles 
exposed in this work. 

The Turks felt respect and awe for the power of Europe, and 
admiration for her institutions. From political circumstances they 
felt that their existence depended on its good opinion. Their feel¬ 
ings may well be conceived when they found themselves treated 
with respect. They received encouragement and confidence from 
feeling they had claims to that respect. Could they doubt that the 
European who had taken this view, who had rendered them this 
service, must be right ? How many authors have reproached the 
Turks with intractability, because, though they received politely 
the suggestions of reforms offered by Europeans, in imitation of 
European models, they did not adopt them. How could they, 
adopt suggestions offered in total ignorance of all that it was 
requisite to know, and which, consequently, generally injudicious, 
were often impracticable? Could these fail to produce a*mpst 
unfavourable impression with respect to individual Eurqpeiin 
sagacity and judgment ? The Turks, too, were intractable #hi]e 
we were ignorant. This change of disposition, so c6ntr«dictojyr 
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to all preconceived opinions, proves that we have now arrived at 
the truth. 

The influence that the author of these views gained amongst 
them was of the most rapid growth. To enter into the reasons 
of this we must observe that he was the ^rst European who had 
gained their confidence on account of his opinions. His position 
then had all the charms of novelty. Besides, it is further ac> 
counted for by that very absence, among the Turks, of analysis, 
and of those laborious habits of thought necessary to arrive at 
conclusions, which led them more readily to adopt conclusions 
formed for them, when these bore the characters of truth recog¬ 
nizable in their eyes; and oriental society is not split into a 
number of factions, with opposite opinions and interests. The 
confidence of one man thus gained implies the confidence of 
the million. There is a difference of creeds and races, but no 
difference of opinion. The unity of sentiments and principles 
is at once satisfactorily established by the fact, that the author of 
** Turkey and its Resources,” while enjoying the confidence of 
the Turks, enjoyed equally that of the tributaries and rayahs. 

The Turkish government had asked for encouragement from 
Europe by means of its official organ. When the West confers 
on the East the benefit of cnlightenmeiit, may it also add that of 
opinion!” On the publication of this work the Moniteur Otto¬ 
man sees its aspirations realized. Reviewing Turkey and its 
Resources,” and putting the seal of its sanction on those princi¬ 
ples as the authentic elements of Turkish institutions, as the 
directing spirit of future reforms, it prognosticates that the 
work will operate change in the sentiments both of the East 
and West towards each other; and time is beginning to show the 
truth of the prophecy. 

A fact occurs to-day, which has occurred once before in the his¬ 
tory of Europe. The fact is, a violent animosity against Mahommedans, 
changing suddenly into contrary sentiments, and seeking, with all the 
good faith of real regret, to discover its errors. 

“ The early tiroes of the crusades, that long cauchemar of the Chris¬ 
tians, was a period of bitter hatred, of infuriated passions, rejecting all 
inquiry and exercising a des|}otical action over the masses of men that 
passed over to Asia. To hate and to fight, such was the only thought 
of the crusaders, during the eleventh century. But in the succeeding, 
opinion changes. The struggle between two systems, religious and 
social, loses its character of blind fury. It continues because begun j 
but the spirit of inquiry bad taken the place of passion; fanatical pre¬ 
judices are effaced. The crusaders study the character and habits of 
their enemies; sympathies arise; and from this moment commences 
that movement of civilization, which was the final result of that vast 
of the West on the East. 
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“ The crusade of civilization of tbc nineteenth century commenced 
precisely as the religious crusade of the eleveiHh—in prejudices, blind 
hate, and condemnation, without reason. It finishes, like that of the 
thirteenth, in inquiry, sympathy, and justice. Ten years have suflSced 
to operate this reaction, which in another age required two centuries. 
The diflusion of knowledge, facility of communication, and the im¬ 
mense power of the press, explain the difference. Thanks to those 
whose high intelligence raises them above the prejudices of their day, 
to whose investigations we owe this return to impartiality, fraternity; 
this return to the true spirit of civilization. Mr. Urquhart has caused 
his cotemporaries to' make a gigantic stride in the path of honour, of 
social science, and of humanity. Ilis laborious researches have thrown 
a new light on the question, so obscure before, of the institutions of the 
Ottoman empire, of the reason of its decay, and of the means of its rege¬ 
neration.” 

After opening up the elements of Eastern society, and of the 
state of Turkey, the author turns round to the political question, 
for it is impossible not to attribute the Pamphlet that appeared 
at the close of last year, under the title of “ England, France, 
Russia, and Turkey,’* to the same master-mind that created order 
where all before seemed confusion—that reduced to principle 
what appeared only jarring elements,”—tliat, after having 
worked through the minute details of local administration, finance, 
and commercial intercourse, rose to all the imposing trutits of 
political economy, social science, and moral philosophy. In both 
publications we find the same observation and appreciation of 
ihinute detail—the same searching analysis of facts—the same 
facility of combination, and what is still more striking, the same 
tracing of great and complicated effects to simple causes. So 
evident appears to us the connection between the discovery of 
the cause of resistance on the part of Turkey to Russia, and an 
understanding of the means that Russia takes to overcome that 
resistance—of the necessity for those immense exertions she 
makes, both in East and West, and of the simple means by which 
Russian progress may now be arrested—that we hesitate not to 
say, that if the author had not written on the Institutions of 
Turkey, Ids expose of Russian policy for the last twenty years 
would never have appeared, tie iijpvcr could have made that 
policy intelligible even to himself. We refer not to that pam¬ 
phlet for the purpose of pointing out its merits or supporting its 
positions. We merely point out the intimate connection betw'een* 
the administration of Turkey and the policy of Europe. The 
effect of this publication on opinion, in England, is perhaps un¬ 
paralleled ; the question interests now because it has been ren¬ 
dered intelligible. 

But its action on the mind of the Turk is not so well kuown^ 
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atid yet more remarkable. It has attracted the attention of the 
Turkish government* and has been translated into Turkish* by 
order of the government. Turkey had beQ|l*rca1uftiniated by 
Europe ; from Europe she had learned that she did possess ele¬ 
ments within herself of regeneration. By the errors of the Eu¬ 
ropean cabinets* particularly that of England* she had been pros¬ 
trated ; from England again proceed a dissection of those errors; 
an exposition of the means by which Russia was working her 
destruction; of the means of rectifying these errors. It is shown 
that, whilst she depended on England* England knew and felt the 
necessity of her existence. Thus* while the consideration of her 
dependence on foreign interference humbled her and rendered 
her docile* she rose in her own estimation* from feeling that her 
existence was necessary to the tranquillity of Europe. 

It is wonderful to see a great nation perishing through igno¬ 
rance of its own means of existence* abandoned and wounded by 
other powers through the same ignorance; one able power pro¬ 
fiting doubly by this ignorance* to cause this nation to destroy 
itself* and to caus^ others to destroy it; and by such means 
proceeding uncontrolled to the erection of one universal dominion 
on the ruins of all existing powers; and to discover that it is owing 
probably to some trifling accidents of every-day occurrence* which 
led to the observation* establishment, and combination of these 
simple truths in the mind of one individual* that the means are 
pointed out of blasting the gigantic schemes of such insatiable 
ambition. 
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Abt. XI,— Tableau de la Digintralion de la France, et des Moyens de sa 
Grandeur. *Par AX. M. Madrolle. , (Picture of the Degeneracy of 
France; and the means ot her greatness, and of a fundamental 
Reform in Literature, Philosophy, the Laws, and Government.) 8vo. 

It may be taken for granted that the author of a work under such a 
title could not fail to discover abundant matter for severe censure, indig¬ 
nant reproof, and bitter sarcasm; that, if so disposed, he would find— 

Ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace 

and this, were he merely to confine himself to the Dramatists and 
Novelists of the day. But his work appears to us to be a singular per¬ 
formance. While, on the one hand, it contains many evident truths 
clearly and forcibly stated, and supported by incontrovertible facts; it 
puts forth many notions which will be deemed literary heresies, and 
many bold assertions, cliiefiy remarkable for the dogmatical naivete, (if 
the expression may be allowed) with wliich they arc advanced. He 
dedicates his work h lajeune France. 11c says— 

“ The greatne.ss of France is the hope of the world. France alone is great, 
gentlemen, and you are France.—You are France, and*you know it; and you 
act accordingly. On whatever side we turn our eyes, in the lower, in the 
middle, in the higher classes, among all the factions which now divide society, 
among the citizens and the merchants, in the University and at the bar, even 
in the Academy, in the Chamber, in the Ministry, and above all at the 
Tuileries, it is la jcunc France that is the most prominent, that gives the law.’^ 

He then compliments la jeune France as commanding public opinion 
by*tbe Journals, tlie young editors of wliicb, and not Messrs. Soult, 
Guizot, 'I'hicrs, &:c. and Louis Philip, are now the true prime ministers 
of France, and its kings. 

We fear that those who are acquainted W'ith the French journals of 
the present day will hardly join our author in expecting from their 
conductors the religious and moral regeneration of France; for which, in 
fact, he doc.s not seem to have any much more solid foundation than 
that his principle, which is exclusively religious, is proclaimed by the 
most independent of them; that one of them has said, that “ the annihi¬ 
lation of religious faith has left a vacuum in the world, which it is diffi¬ 
cult to fill up ; that a religious tendency, a moral reaction are evident; 
that the journals hesitate less than ever to mention God.” But, in ano¬ 
ther chapter, treating of the bad effect of tlje revolution in putting every 
thing out of its place, he says :—“ Old age, so respected among the 
ancients, is now an object of contempt; it has every where given way 
to youth, which inundates (he says incumbers, enconibrc) the public 
functions, the journals, the Schools, societies, the forum. In a word, we 
have children every where; all that we ik>w want is one upon the 
throne, and all that we do, our passions, and even our virtues, arc about 
to place Iiini there.” 

We must leave it to the author to reconcile these sentiments with hit 

VOL. XV. NO.'XXX. H K 
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to la jeune France in commanding public opinion by the 

« 

« Modern literature is conj])lex, obscure, hollow, unintelligible, untrans- 
lateable. I defy you to understand a single word of Messrs. Jauin, Hugo, 
Villemain, Chateaubriand, Lamennais, as they themselves understood it. Only 
one of their thoughts is clear to every body; 1 mean the blank spaces, pages, 
and even leaves, which they interpose in their works; these are their real lucid 
intervals." 

“ There is nothing more systematic than genius ; nothing more opposite to 
the sublime than literature; nothing more different from great men than men 
of letters. We are so blind, so simple, that we give the epithet of sublime 
only to ^nes the name of genius to flagrant contradictions, of great men 
to dwarfe." 

It would require a work much larger than that of the author to 
accompany him in the development of his opinions, either to show their 
truth or to expose their errors. There is scarcely a name of eminence 
in literature or science, from the remotest ages to the present time, that 
is not pressed into the service. While we agree with much that he 
alleges respecting the existing evils, ive arc by no means sure that wc 
should be satisfied either with liis remedies, or the results which he 
^ould obtain. From,what he says of the reformation, of England, of its 
government and the spirit of the people, and from the whole tenor of his 
argument, we conclude that, while he would with reason make a religious 
principle the foundation and the strength of political institutions, 
be has the Roman Catholic religion alone in view. We apprehend that 
be misunderstands the signs of the times; and that there is perhaps 
more truth than he will allow in the assertion, which he quotes, of the 
Globe, the Tribvne, and the National, that “ Catholicism, Legitimacy, 
Nobility, all this is dead, absolutely dead, in France. You may give to 
it, as to a corpse, a convulsive semblance of life, but life itself is fled for 
ever.*' 

M. Madrolle has composed a work called “ Universal Legislation," 
of which he gives the heads, and wliich he seems to expect will produce 
the happy change to which he looks forw'ard, 


oomplim 

journals. 


Aut.XII .—Pensces d'un PrUonnio’, par ie Comte de Veyronnet. (Second 

Edition.) Paris. 18<']'l. 

Tsebe are many reasons why w'e should not give our oivn opinions 
concerning the above-nicntioiu'd work, of which we will state oidy one. 
There is a sacredness in the present situation of the author, that would 
prevent ns from openly expressing ourselves, either to praise or to con¬ 
demn ; for we might be accu'sed of being misled by our fccru»gs of 
compassion, or admiration of the magnanimous bearing of the prisoner 
of state; or, on the other hand, wc. might be thought to itisult an 
unfortiijhi^ minister, who has been punished for doing what he deemed 

bUdutyv^ 

. il|(i,we,yer all this may be, there can be no reason why we should not 
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tell the reader what is the nature of the (’ount de Peyronnet’s work. It 
is prefaced Jby a zealous and admiring friend, Count Jules de Hesse- 
guier, who commences in the following manner: “ Thoughts of a pri¬ 
soner ! . . . . Arc these thoughts marked by the impress of fetters ? 
narrowed by the want of space ? discoloured by the absence of light ? 
No) they are animated, they are lofty, they are free; because bolts 
cannot curb either the mind or the soul of the prisonerand whp 
relates the following anecdote :—The chapter concerning the punish¬ 
ment of death was written while the author was imprisoned at Vin¬ 
cennes, when the people were loudly demanding his execution.” M. de 
Rcssoguier conjured him to lay more stress on several parts of his 
defence; but he, valuing his reputation more than his life, said, with 
the utmost tranquillity—“ My friend, I have two causes in hand, that 
of the present, and that of the futhre. I should be sorry to lose the 
first, but 1 am anxious to gain the latter.” 

The hook consists of a series of political reflections and essays, some 
written before the last revolution in Prance, others at Vincennes, during 
the Count’s temporary imprisonment in that castle, and the rest at Ilam. 
It is dedicated to his friends, and is divided into short chapters, treating 
of some of the great political questions which have, in all modern times, 
agitated mankind; such as, Liberty of the Prt'Is, Civil War, Capital 
Punishments, Amnesty, Oaths, Obedience, Factions, Perseverance in 
Opinions, and (which forms a very curious chapter) Women in Adver¬ 
sity ; to which is added an imitation of Montaigne, entitled, “ De la 
Solitude Force,” a sort ofjeu d'esprit, an ingenious defence of, or rather 
reconciliation with, the Count's present situation. 

In order to give an cxanjple of the style in which the work is written, 
wc make the following extracts :— 

“ Now, how are we to understand this ? If the people are to command, 
wlio is there to ohoy ? If the people are to obey, wlio shall command ? Shall 
we have obedience without command, or command without obedience? Do 
you take it to mean that the people shall bo tbeir own masters, and at the same 
time their own subjects ? tliat they sliall obey themselves collectively, and 
command llieinsclvcs in like niatiucr i that there shall need a deliberation 
of tliis collocUvc sovereign for each collective act of this subject, prince and 
people t'" . . 

“ And where shall reside the sovereignty, one of whose principal attributes 
is command, while the people, reduced to obedience, shall have no other con¬ 
dition than that of suhjects t Will you tell me that it shall be vested m the 
prince ? Is it then an essential of your popular sovereignty to reside habitually 
elsewhere than in the yieople? Oh, the marvellous prerogative, which one 
possesses merely to be subject to it, and which one obtains only to let it be 
exercised by others! Do you toll me that it will not be in the prince ? Shall 
it then be no wliere? Admirable sovercjgtity, whose character is that it exists • 
scarcely for once, and but for a day during many ages 1” . . . . 

“Confess, then, that popular sovereignty is but the negative of sovereignty. 
You give the appearance of it to tlie people, to take its reality from the prince; 
you take the reality from the prince, without being able to give more than an 
empty and false appearance to the people.” 

H H 2 
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Our female readers will thank us for giving the Count's opinion of 
them while labouring under misfortune :— , 

« What can be more beautiful, what can be greater, what less analogous to 
our miserable characters as men; in general so cold, so inattentive, to all that 
does not concern ourselves! Pure and true devotion, that is to say, the entire 
sacrifice of self for others, is incompatible with us, and out of our nature. This 
virtue, which brings with it so many others,—exquisite mixtureof courage, per¬ 
severance, charity, and forgetfulness of self,—is the most perfect of perfect virtues. 

** It is nevertheless to this that weak women raise themselves, where great 
calamities help and conduct them ; it is in this that they excel, and ennoble 
and fortify their sex. Tlieir soul is transformed, if I may so express myself, 
artd the emotions which take possession of it far surpass the common limits 
of humanity.’* 

Far otherwise does the noble Count speak of the weaker sex in pro¬ 
sperity j but we suspect that he will be forgiven wbeu it is seen what he 
thinks of it in the hour of trial. 


AltTi Klll.-^Itiponse de hucien Bonapartey Prince de CaninOy aux Mi- 
moires du General Lamarque. London, 1835. 

The object of this pamphlet is to justify the writer and his imperial 
brother from the accusations of General Laniarque, who, in his Memoirs, 
imputes to them the having been actuated, respectively, by self-interest 
and mental feebleness, in the course they adopted after tiie battle of 
Waterloo. The Prince of Canino is an acute and subtle dialectician, 
who reasons ingeniously and plausibly, even when he fails to convince. 
With respect to his own conduct and motives, however, we think Ije 
does more, and, although wc can occasionally detect a fallacy, resting 
upon an ambiguous use of words, we think he may be fairly said to exo¬ 
nerate himself from the charge of having been then, or peihaps ever, 
influenced by views of personal aggrandizement. 

With respect to Napoleon the case is different. Lucicn Buonaparte 
himself allows that, at the time, he thought Napoleon’s last abdication 
an act of weakness, a mean dereliction of his exalted post; and avers 
that his own advice was, not to abdicate, but to dissolve the refractory 
chambers, and appeal to the nation for support against the invaders. It 
is only twenty years of subsequent meditation that have converted him 
to his present opinion, which will probably startle our readers as much 
as ourselves. It is, that Napoleon never held himself to be more than the 
chief magistrate of the French nation ; that their good, not his own 
glory or greatness, was ever his paramount consideration ; that he knew 
, Be could effect his own personal objects by the help of the army, with¬ 
out the chambers, but thought be could not thus save the country, and, 
caring for nought else, abdicated. Now, as wc before intimated, the 
prince has failed to convince us of Napoleon’s noble and perfect disin¬ 
terestedness, or indeed, to make it intelligible. to our foggy insular 
capacity; for, though we readily conceive that the sacrifice of a sovereign 
and his dynasty may be the price of a country’s independence, we 
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cannot make out how an emperor can preserve his empire without pre¬ 
serving the jndepenclence of the country w'hich constitutes that empire r 
unless, indeed, it be meant that Napoleon might have bargained to be 
sent back to bis empire of Elba, thence annually to invade hVancc. 

But we suspect that any question as to the political virtue of a great 
character who disappeared from the stage of active public life twenty 
years ago—a considerable period in the life of man—possesses but little 
interest for the English reading public of the present day j and to our 
own mind, the more injportant part of the pampidet consists of the views 
entertained by the Prince of Canino—a professed and unflinching repub¬ 
lican, be it remenibercd—of political liberty, the English constitution, 
and the late French revolution. This last he holds to be illegal; but 
why ? Upon grounds thoroughly republican, but elsewhere con¬ 
servatively qualified. He says— 

“ But this revolution is as yet a tnere fact, because it has not received the 
indi<tpciisahle haptimn of univcnal suffiage, or votation, * * * Since the three 
general votings upon the consulship, the empire, and the dele addilknd^ the 
French people, whom you cull sovereign, has not been consulted. Without 
such universal voting, there can bo no popular legitimacy. You must acknow¬ 
ledge either the principle of absolute sovereignty, and so Henry V. is your 
king, or the princi[)l(i of popular sovereignly, and lhe» you are renegades from 
your political faith if you do not consult the people of to-day upon the authority 
that you have substituted to the authorities voted by the people of yesterday.’' 

Respecting the forms of liberty, let us bear this stanch republican. 

“ From niy childhood I was accustomed to regard the English government 
of balanced powers as the only species of monarchy compatible with public 
libeily. A witness of, an actor in, the French revolution, I could not be igno¬ 
rant of the national antipathy of France for aristocratic power: or, knowing 
that, conceive how those who proscribed all intermediate bodies, could dream 
of constitutional royalty. Wiilioiit a peerage, I cannot comprehend a limited 
monarchy; wherefore I thouglit, and still think, that France, if irreconcileable 
to an hereditary peerage, independent by fortune and position, cannot hope 
for English liberty; can establish herself only upon a republican basis.” 

» < 1 ^ « « 

“ I am aware that such institutions are still as antipathetic to public opinion 
as they were thirty years ago; but all that can be argued from this antipathy 
is, that it must either be conquered by the influence of a monarchical and con¬ 
stitutional press, or the consulship with two chambers must be revived. Should 
there be a wish to know more of the opinions of a citizen who has vegetated 
ill cKile fur so many years, I would say that, could a monarchy, like the 
English, be established in France, I think it preferable, for the interest of 
huuiaiiity, even to the consular republic; fieciause it is better adapted to 
modify, by the force of example, the absolute monarchies of the cunttuenCy 
and thus to establish the constitutional system throughout Europe, without • 
new revolutions, or with the fewest possible. But if, ns it is asserted, the 
successive generations increase in their hatred for hereditary bodies, then I 
see no possible liberty for France except in a republic, the elective powers of 
which shall he so equipoised as to maintain us at an equal distance from 
despotism and anarchy.” 
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** I write this in a country happy ciiou"Ii to have enjoyed tiiese blessings 
(universal personal liberty, and civil equality before the law) fqr upwards of 
a century. Although the labouring class be here unrepresented, nowhere does 
huinan dignity breathe so freely; and this fortunate land, whose liberty I day 
by day more envy fur my own coiiiitryj does not slumber in the career of itn- 
provement, but advances with measured steps, in order to preserve the legis¬ 
lative equilibrium amongst influences that cannot be stationary.” 

Large property governs through the House of Peers, hereditary, as is the 
transmission of the land, the greater part of which belongs to that house. 
Small property governs through the House of Commons. And, to balance 
these powers of great and small propertVi exercised by the two branches of 
the legislature, an immutable head, hereditary and powerful like the peerage, 
irresponsible, who reigns but docs not govern (master-piece of human wisdom) 
forms the keystone of the social arcii. Is not such a monarchy the best of 
governments, especially wdiere largo territorial estates exist 
• » » * * 

“When can this political equilibrium be constituted in France.^ If it be 
true that our social condition repels the great hereditary patriciate, v>hatis 
the use of an hereditary government ?” 

• * * » » 

“ You cut out of yoiy constitution the power which monarchical beredita- 
roent is designed to repress, and leave your king ns much power and money 
as though he had to balance the I'inglish aristociacy ! Sliould this king err, 
where is the independent body, potent, irreinoicable, hereditary as himself, 
that may stay him without insurrection, the natural and just coimlerpoise of 
powers which have no legal counterpoise ? You seek it in vain, that inter¬ 
mediary, which might have held you hack fntm the abyss; and after half a 
century of alleged political progress, you give the world the frightful spectacle 
of Lyons and Transnonain !” 

We shall rejoice if the republican celebrity of Lucicn Buona]>arte 
tempts some of our headlong reformers to read and meditate on his poli¬ 
tical opinions here avowed. 


Art. XIV.— De la Dtmocratic en Amcrique, Par Alexis de Tocqueville. 

2 vol. 8vo. 18,35. 

Much as has already been written respecting America, and especially 
the United States, the subject seems to be inexhaustible, if w^e may 
judge from the numerous publications which the press continues daily 
to send forth. The present work may be considered as the indispen¬ 
sable companion of that of *^1. de Beaumont, Marie, ou I'Esclavagc 
aux Etats-Unis" who, in his preface to that afflicting, because too 
faithful picture, speaks of the w'ork of M. de Tocqueville in terms of 
commendation, in which we are disposed to concur. Limited as is the 
space which we can devote to this work, we must content ourselves with 
giving some striking extracts, and withhold the observations which we 
might be tempted to make. 

M. de Tocqueville conceives it to be an indisputable fact that the 
same deinoci’acy which rules in America is rapidly advancing to power in 
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Europe also. “ A grcat democratic revolution,’’ says lie, “ is taking 
place among usj all see it, but all do not judge of it in the same 
manner. Some consider it as a new thing, and, taking it to be an 
accident, hope they may still arrest its course} while others think it 
irresistible, because it seems to them to be the most continuous, the 
most ancient, and the most permanent fact that wc know of in history.” 
Supporting this opinion by a brief survey of the increase of ihc popular 
power, especially in France and England, he seems to hope that ulti¬ 
mately the nation, as a whole, will be less brilliant, less glorious, less 
powerful perhap‘<; but the inajoiity of the citizens will enjoy a greater 
degree of prosperity, and the people will be peaceable, not because they 
despair of improving their condition, but heeausc they feel that it is 
already good.” Me, however, paints in striking and gloomy colours the 
actual rcstdt of this progress of democracy, as niin)ifesred in tlie present 
moral and intellectual state of France. ** The whole book,” he says, 
“ was written under the influence of a kind of religious terror, prorlueed 
in the author's mind by the sight, of (hi.', irresistible revolution, which 
has been advancing for so iiiuiiy cctilnries, in spite of all obstacles, and 
which we still see advancing amidst the ruins of its owt» creation.” 


It was not to satisfy curiosity ohserve.s iVI, de 1br<|iu*villp, “ i!)at f exa¬ 
mined Ameriea ; I wislied to find lere instruelion. Iw which we nnaht profit. 

It w.ll be eridi'iit to those who n I my work, that it wa-. not iny intention to 
compose a jianegync, nor hate J (‘am itj extol any form of goternuient in 
geiifr.ii, I liiivo not even preteii d to jiid> 4 c whetlicr the soti.tl revolution, 
tlie jn'o^ress of wliicli seems to uh > be irn si-stible, be adrantageons or bane¬ 
ful to Immanity. 1 have taken ii or granted that this revolution is accom- 
plisiied, or on the eve of beino: aivotnphsin-d '; and, from the nations who have 
Witnessed ii.'i accom]iltslnncnt among tlieinsrlves, I liave selected that nation 
in wliicli it ha.s attained tlie most complete and the most peaceful development, 
in order to study its natural character, and to discover, if possible, the means 
of rendering it beneficial to mankind. I have sought in America an image of 
democracy, of its predilections, of its character, of its prejudices, and of its 
passions; 1 wished to become accpiaiuted with it, were it but to know what 
we liave to hope or to fear from it.” 

Our author accordingly, beginning from the first settlement of the 
colonics, show’s, in the spirit that animated the first emigrant.s to New 
England, the genu of the peculiarities, whether good or evil, which now 
(listingui.sh the political and social condition of the American Union, the 
manners, the character, the virtues, and the vices of the people. Setting 
out on the incontrovertible assumption ibat ‘‘ the social condition of the 
Americans is eminently democratical—tlvit such was its character at 
the foundation of the colonics, and that it is so in a still higher degree 
in our times”—lie treats successively of the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people, which, “ in the United States, has attained all the prac- * 
tical development that the imagination can conceive of the govern¬ 
ment of the several states, and of the feileral government;—he proves, 
we think, that the latter is admirably adapted to the American Unioni 
where the people were prepared for it by their previous political edited' 
tion. He continues :— 
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“When we examine the constitution of the United States, the most perfect of 
all fedeial constitutions with which wc are acquainted, we are confounded on 
considering the variety of knowledge and the discernment whi'eh it takes for 
granted in those who are to be subject to it. The government of the Union 
almost entirely rests upon legal fictions. The Union is an ideal nation, which 
exists, as it wore, only in the mind; and the extent and limits of which are 
discernible only by the understanding. The general theory being understood, 
the difficulties of applying it remain: they are innumerable; for the sovereignty 
of the Union is so blended with that of the individual States, that itis impossible 
at the first view to distinguish their limits. Every thing is conventional and arti¬ 
ficial in such a government, and it can suit only a people which has long been 
habituated to manage its own alTairs, and in which the science of politics has 
been diffused, even among the lowest ranks of society. 1 have never more 
admired the good sense and the practical understanding of the Americans than 
in the manner in which they extricate themselves from the numberless difficulties 
that arise from their federal constitution. I have hardly ever met with one of 
the common people in America, who did uot discern with surprising facility 
the obligations arising from the laws of the Congress, and those originating in 
the laws of his own state." 

“ The constitution of the United State.s resembles those beautiful creations 
of human skill, which give glory and wealth to their inventors, but are un¬ 
productive and uselc.ss in other hands. Of this truth, Mexico affords a striking 
example. It has adopted, almost literally, the federal constitution of the 
Anglo-American States, but it could not acquire the spirit winch vivifies it." 

But though the federal system of government has so well succeeded in 
the United States, notwithstanding its complex and artificial nature, 
and even in spite of the second and most fatal of all def'cefs, which the 
author considers as inherent in the system itself, namely, the relative 
weakness of the government of the Union, he docs not seem to think it 
adapted to nations in other circumstances, especially to those that arc 
liable to be engaged in foreign wars, which the United States have at 
present no reason to apprehend ; for “ the nation which, in presence 
of the great military monarchies of Europe, should divide its sovereignty 
into fractions, would, in my opinion, resign, by that one act, its pow'er, 
and perhaps its existence, and its name." 

Having in his first volume examined the institutions, the written 
laws, the present forms of political society, in the United States, the 
author proceeds, in his second, “ to treat of that sovereign powet, the 
power of the people, which, above all institutions, is restrained by no 
forms, and destroys or modifies them at its own pleasure." He endeavours 
to show “ the mode of its proceeding, its instincts, and its passions; the 
secret springs which impel, retard, or direct it in its resistless course,—the 
effects of its omnipotence, and its future destiny." 

As, however, an English translation of this woik has made its appear- 
^ ance during the preparation of our present Number, we shall refrain 
from further extract. 

Absolute monarchies have rendered despotism odious j let us take care 
that democratic republics do not re-establish it; and that, in rendering 
it more heavy for some individuals, they do not take from it, in the eyes 
of the greater number, its baleful aspect and debasing character. 
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Art. XV. —Du DucM dc Savoie, ou Etai de ce Vaya cn 1833. Par 

M. F. Cf. N. d'lleran, (I’apres Ics- documcns statistiuues fournis par 

M. P. P. Darbier, 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

Tins is a genuine French mouvement book. Professedly a statistical 
account of the duchy of Savoy, it is manifestly compiled and written for 
the express and sole purpose of proving that Savoy ought to be French, 
not Sardinian, partly for its own good, partly (and this second partly might 
be suspected of being the lion’s share) so far to re-establish la grande 
nation in her natural boundaries of the Uhine, the Alps, and the Pyre¬ 
nees. We took it for granted that this advocate of natural boundaries 
was himself one of the grande nation, for whose territorial enlargement 
he so zealously pleads; but some expressions towards the end of the 
volume seem to indicate that we were mistaken, and that M. d’Heran, 
like his supplier of facts, M. Darbier, is a malcontent absentee Savoy¬ 
ard 5 and here we discover a third '■ partly cause,'* probably the true 
lion’s share, for the desire of annexation to France; to wit, that such 
Savoyard gentlemen as find the gaiety and excitement of the French 
capital more to their taste than the primitive rustic simplicity of tlieir 
native mountains and valleys, may be enabled t(j combine the intoxicat¬ 
ing pleasures of absenteeism with the moral self-satisfaction of con¬ 
scientiously discharging their patriotic duties as Savoyards. 

One portion of his case, supposing his facts to be correct, our author 
must be allowed to have made out; to wit, that Savoy and Piedmont 
arc not well adapted, geographically or morally, to be united. Occupy¬ 
ing the opposite sides of the Alps, the difficulty of crossing the ridge 
joiiy so impede the intercourse of the two provinces as really to render 
their amalgamation into one people well nigh impossible ; and if this 
be so, the national pride of the higher, the educated, classes of Savoyards 
must needs revolt at seeing their country—which was the original seat 
of government, which gave its name to the sovereigns until the ducal 
hat of Savoy was, at the peace of Utrecht, exchanged for the kingly 
crown of Sardinia—sunk into a dcjiendeut province of Piedmont and 
Sardinia, piecemeal acquisitions by marriage, by conquest, and by treaty, 
of Ijic House of Savoy. 

But if we are willing to be thus far convinced by our statist’s argu¬ 
ments, still, supposing bis data to be correct, we can concede to him no 
further. It by no means follows that if Savoy be ill governed by Italian 
officials, and therefore dissatisfied with her Sardinian connection, 
she must, according to M. d’Hcran’s plan, be forthwith transferred to 
France, the King of Sardinia indemnified by Italian provinces—taken 
from Austria we presume—and the defence of the Alpine barrier against 
France, which it will be recollected is this sovereign's especial business 
in the European Commonwealtb, withdrawn to the summits, defiles, 
and actual passes of the mountains. We are aware that civilian judg¬ 
ment upon military questions is seldom allowed much weight; but as 
neither M. d’Heran nor M. Darbier is, we apprehend, more skilled in 
the science of the engineer than ourselves, wc trust that our opinion 
may be as avaHable as theirs; and we must say that to surrender all the 
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lower Alps, and one side of the Alps par excellence^ to France, appears 
to ns much such a scheme of defence as it would be to pjace all the 
outworks of a fortress in a besiej'er s hands, and, allowing him to make 
lodgments in the glacis, to limit the exertions of the garrison to en¬ 
deavouring to uiaintain possession of its crest. 

If, for the satisfaction of the laudable national pride, or even for the 
real advantage, of some half million of Savoyards (the full amount of 
their number, as esiimated by the best and latest authorities vve have 
at hand,) Europe must, partially at least, be re-constructed—and, in very 
truth, affairs in the East of Europe are not unlikely to render necessary 
a large re-modelling of the elements (d' the balance of power—we think 
fciavoy might, more beneficially for herself and for all Europe, France 
excepted, be annexed to Switzerland, every possible addition to which 
seems desirable upon b(>th political and philanthropic principles. This, 
however, is no proposal of our statist’s,—haply, because Geneva, Berne, 
&rc. seem to him scarcely preferable as residences to Chambery or 
Annecy. With him Sardinia or France are the only alternatives j and 
most pathetically does he deplore the cruel rupture of family ties, pro¬ 
duced by intermarriages between the inhabitants of the two banks of 
the Rhone, which must ensue upon the breaking out of any future war 
betweeu the courts of France and Sardinia. But this argument would 
equally hold good cither against the restoration of any province ouce 
unjustly aetjuired, or generally against river boundaries ; and, upon the 
latter hypothesis, what becomes of natural liiiuts,for example, the Rhine? 
And how far eastward is France to extend ? 

But to rctm n to Savoy. Annexation to France our author represents 
as the ardent desire of the whole population, thus substantiating Lis 
assertion. 

“Throughout the whole duchy of Savoy, French only is, and time out of 
mind has been, spoken.'^ An idiom exists, nevertheless, which is the language 
of the populace of the towns and of the peasantry. This idiom, or dialect, 
reaches far into Switzerland, and into the adjacent French departments; a 
pretty strong proof that it was formerly the language of one and the same 
peo|>le.’’ (A proof, if of any thing, that at least half of Switzerland, as well as 
Savoy, properly belongs to France.) 

“Theaflectioii of ihcSuvomaris ”—anew denomination coined by M.d'H^iran, 
to avoid, we conclude, the vulgarity of Savoyard to Parisian ears—“for France 
induces a large portion of the young generation to leave their country upon 
reaching the age of hfteen or twenty. L’liable to endure at once the 
intolerance of the priests, indigence, want of liberty, indeed a sort of 
slavery, they leave tlieir mnuntaigs, repair to France, chiefly to Paris, rather 
than to Piedmont or Austria. Since the restoration, the emigration increases 
from day to day; so that some districts, the inhabitants of which never before 
quitted their domestic hearths, now reckon their absentees by hundreds. 
There are in Paris from 350 to 400 persons, belonging to a single parish; 
and in France alone, upwards of 100,000 men are reckoned either native 
Savoisians, or of Savoisiaii descent.’’ 

Out of a jiopnlatioT) of half a million, these numbers sound rather 
appalling; otherwise we need hardly refer to mal-administration and 


* Is Italian nowhere spoken in Savoy 1 
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priestly intolerance, to explain the temporary emigration— for all return 
to enjoy tjjeir earnings at home—ot j'oung chimney-sweepers, shoe¬ 
blacks, and crrand'boys, who cannot find occMjpation, or, cons€i|uently, 
food, upon their bleak native mountains, and whose fathers thus emi¬ 
grated before them ; especially as this seeker of deep political motives 
for the actions of hungry children afterwards remarks that— 

“ The ignorant Savoisian mountaineers can no more conceive limits to royal 
authority, than the possibility of lessening its extent, it would take them 
three centuries to uvertitruw a throne, a dynasty, a deceptive charter,—to 
destroy the old estahlished order, wliicli they hold sacred, and to create a new 
one which they cunnot imagine.” 

J^’or the preference given by the migratory Savoyard youth to Paris, 
over Turin or X'icima, wc arc quite content to see the causes in simi¬ 
larity, or rather approximation, of language, and facility of conmnmi- 
cation; the more so, as this preference equally prevailed, wc believe, 
when France was as <lcsj)otically governed as Sardinia or Austria. 

lint enough of our statistician’s theories and projects of improvement j 
let Us now look at the data upon which his schemes rest. In turning 
over the leaves to look for them, we meet sometimes with pieces of in¬ 
formation, which it is surely a work of supererogation to repeat in these 
cnliglitencd times, when the schoolmaster has so long been abroad; 
such as (bat—“ at the epoch of the second kingdom of Burgunrly,” 
(which ceased, merging into the Holy Roman Empire, a. d. 1032,) 
“ Savoy was not traversed in all directions, as now, by good high roads.” 

Rut thir.k not, gentle reader, that all the infonnatum afforded by M. 
d’lleian is of this truismatical kind. He sometimes shakes the reliance 
jvhich might thus have been induced upon his diligence and accuracy: 
as wlicn he speaks of King Amadeus Vlll. in tlie loth century, when 
kings were not “ as plenty as blackberries,’' and no Savoyard Amadeus 
aspired to a higher title than Uiat of duke j adding that J. J. Rousseau, 
who lived, as wc fancied, in the 18th century, wrote 200years after the 
days of the said King Amadeus VIII. in the ; or calls Adam Smith, 
whose Wealth of 2s'utions he cites, Schinit, as though the great Scotch 
political economist had been a Herman. 

That he makes the Rhone cn/er, instead of issue from, the Lake of 
Geneva on the side of France, is, wc may charitably conclude, a mere 
iapsus penna;, analogous to the lapsus lingua: recorded by Mrs. Butler, 
whose American guide descanted upon the grand effect produced by the 
water fulling from the bottom to the topoi a cataract. And as M. d’Ueran 
is a most unskilful writer—vve apprehend a very tyro—often by the 
awkward construction of bis sentences, and collocation of bis matter, 
seeming to say the reverse of what ho means, we conclude that he does 
not purpose to assert that the representative system of government was 
established amongst the Allobroges prior to their subjugation by the 
Romans, although such a chronological order of events might be inferred 
from the following passage : 

“ The States-General consisted of prelates representing the clergy, of mili¬ 
tary barons, castellans, governors, bannerets, representing the nobility, and 
of the syndic ot all the corporations, representing the third estate. 
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Duchy of Savoy in 1833 . 

“The Romans, once masters of the defiles of Maurienne, triumphed over 
the Allohruges and Ceiitrones. After a long sanguinary struggle, the Alio* 
broges were subjected to Rome, in the year of Rome 691. Bu^ the Roman 
Senate, appreciating the virtues, the character, and the courage of these 
dwellers of the Alps, left them their democratic form of government, respected 
their usages, &c. &c.’' 

But want of method, or slips of the pen, will not explain all M. 
d’Heran’s startling positions; amongst others, that the clergy, secular 
and regular, in Savoy and Piedmont, arc as numerous as the working 
classes or proletaries of France and England ; the assertion being posi¬ 
tive, not relative. Nay, wc confess ourselves somewhat posed by the 
following illustration of the tyrannical and bigoted form of jurisprudence 
imputed to the kings of Sardinia :— 

“ By the aid of afliirmation on oath, they will some day or other succeed in 
practising the greatest iniquities, in destroying all those who disturb their 
measures, or impede their schemes,—all whose knowledge, intellect, or spirit of 
independence they dread. By following the tyrannical system of Ricltard III. 
and Edward IV., they wilt deliver up to the injustice of tribunals, consisting 
of their own creatures, such men as they suspect of being opposed to their 
doctrines; the magistrates will condemn through a religious spirit {-pur esprit 
de religion,) he. &c.” 

Now, really, did history afford us any variety of Richard the Thirds and 
Edward the Fourths to choose from, we should sujtpose the author did not 
mean the English kings thus designated, partly on account of the order in 
which he places them, and partly because wc are not aware either of 
anything that religion had to do w'ith the executions or murders that 
disgraced their reigns, or of any peculiar system of tyranny that they 
devised or practised, beyond putting their enemies to death, like many 
other selfish and unprincipled rulers. We should have thought Louis XL 
of France a far better pattern-tyrant. 

But we have probably said enough of M. d’Heran, and the manner of 
his book, to satisfy our readers that wc were more surprised than dis¬ 
appointed, when, upon seeking the statistical information furnished by 
M. Darbiei’s documents, wc found—to say nothing of what we did not 
find—that the mensuration upon which the proportion which the culti¬ 
vated bears to the uncultivated land in Savoy, is given in dates pretty 
nearly a hundred years back, to wit, between 1735 and 1738. 'J'he 
population is stated to amount to .550,000 or 560,000 souls j 50,000 
or 60,000 higher than It is estimated by our Encyclopaedia, a German 
one, just completed. But wc confess that we feel too little confidence 
in our professed statistician’s accuracy, to he disposed to pick out bis 
facts, which, we presume, might almost be termed his posfnlata; and think 
that, if M. Darbier, ex-procureur in the province of Haote-Savoie, really 
Ibas collected any important statistical documents, be would do well to 
publish them in a simpler, or at least in a different, form. 
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Abt. XVI— 1. Die wahre vnd die scheiiihare Bahn des JJalkyscken Ko- 
meten hei*seiner Ifj^iedcrkuitft imJahr 1835, anschaulich dargestelil und 
alfgemein fass/ich erkldrt. Von Mobius, Professor dcr Astronotnie 
zu Leipzig. (The true and the apparent Path of Halley's Comet, 
on its Return in J835, rcpresentecl and explained in a popular man¬ 
ner, by Mobius, Professor of Astronomy at Leipzig.) 8vo* Leipzig, 
Gosclien. 1834. 

2. Beitrage zu einer Monographic des Halleyschen Kometen, (Materials 
for a Monography of Halley’s Comet.) Von Littrow. 8vo. Vienna, 
Muller. 1835, 

3, Neve Erfahrungen vnd Ansichten vher die Kometen, inshesondere iiber 
den 1835, wkderkommenden Appianschen [^Apian'\ Kometen, und iiber 
dessen Einjiuss auf die IVitterung. (New Observations and Views 
respecting Comets, particularly the Apian Comet, which will re¬ 
appear in 1835, and on its Influence upon the Weather.) Von Dr. 
J. W. Fischer in Kornenburg. Vienna. Lollinger. 1834. 

We shall endeavour to compress into ns small a compass as possible the 
most important particulars furnished by these^ works respecting the 
comet which is to make its appearance towards the end of the present 
year. 

Our countryman Halley, who observed it in the year 1682, was the 
first who demonstrated its identity with the comets observed in 1607 
and 1.531, and, from a calculation of the perturbations of Jupiter and 
Saturn, predicted its re-appearance about the end of 1768 or the be¬ 
ginning of the following year. Clairaut, a distinguished French ma- 
theniatician of the same period, subjected Halley’s calculation to a 
rigorous scrutiny, and after a most laborious investigation, embracing 
the three revolutions of the comet, he decided the time of its nearest 
approach to the sun to be the 4tli of April, 1759. It took place a little 
earlier, namely, on the 13tb of March ; and this calculation, which re¬ 
flects honour on astronomical science, would have been more exact, if 
Clairaut bad been as well acquainted with the mass of Saturn as we are, 
and had been able to take into account the planet Uranus or Georgium 
Sidus, which vi’as not then discovered. 

Two French mathematicians, Pontccoulant and Damoiseau, have 
distinguished themselves by their calculations of the next appearance of 
Halley’s comet. Fontecoulant has gone through this labour several times, 
and fixes the 3 1 st of Oct. 1 835, for the day ef its nearest transit through the 
point of the perihelion (Theorie Analytique du Systime du Monde, tom, ii. 
147)> but afterwards (p. 500 of the same volume of his work) the 2d of, 
November, and finally, in the “ Connaissance des Terns” for 1833, 
(p. 112,) the 7th of November. Damoiseau, on the other hand, in 
the '^Connaissance des Terns” for 1832, (p. 33,) fixes the 4th of No¬ 
vember as the day. I'he diflcrences are small: they arise chiefly from 
the difficulty of taking into the strictest account the earth’s power of 
attraction on the comet approaching it within twenty-four millions of 
miles; on whi£h subject, Pontecouiant, in the passage already quoted. 
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remarks que cette determination est fort delicate et que ron doit s’attcndre 
d plnsieurs jours d*incertitude." We have thought it right t 9 insist with 
such emphasis on this circumstance that^ in case the comet should not 
appear punctually at the specified time, our readers may of theniselves 
be able to account for the deviation and not conceive a distrust of the 
most sublime of sciences, Astronomy. * 

In Aug4^t, 1835, the comet will advance towards us from about 230 
to 130 millions of miles, and during the latter half of that month it will 
rise about midnight in the north-cast, and be visible till the dawn of 
morning in the eastern quarter of the heavens. 

In September it will proceed wdth augmented velocity towards the 
well-known constellation, the Great Bear. Its apparent magnitude will 
increase considerably, in proportion as it approaches nearer to us ; and 
towards the end of the month, it will be but about 28 millions of miles 
distant from us. It will rise earlier every evening and more north¬ 
wardly ; and, towards the end of the month, it will be so near to the 
north-pole that it will cease to set, and of course be visible the whole 
night in the vicinity of the Great Bear. 

During the first days of October, the comet will approach nearest to 
us in its present revolution ; it will then be no more than 23 million 
miles distant from uS. If the w’cather should be favourable, its 
appearance will then be the most brilliant: it will still be in the north¬ 
ern heavens, but at uo great height above the horizon, and of course it 
will not set. It will then recede rapidly to the south, and towards 
the conclusion of the month, it will be visible only in the south-west, 
where it will set earlier every succeeding evening. 

In the month of November, at the beginning of which the comet, as 
we have already mentioned, approaches nearest to the sun, it will cease 
to be visible, being concealed from our view by the sun’s rays. 

In the last days of December, however, about six in the morning, it 
will again be disSccrnibIc in the eastern horizon. Its distance from us 
then will be nearly 190 millions of miles. 

In January 1836, it will again approach us and be visible, after three 
in the morning, in the soulhern sky. It will rise caiHcr and earlier, and, 
in February, soon after midnight. In March it will again be visible all 


• It is frequently the case that persons who have not penetrated into the mysteries 
of astronomical calculation, raise doubts of the possibility of the most accurate dcler- 
niinalion of the result of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and have all«‘j>ed the 
ditiicuhy of calculating ptccisel'y thw movement of bodies so much nearer to us on the 
surface of the earth, for example, the course of a projected hall. None has given 
8 more triumphant answer to lliis objection tlian Pont^coulaiit, in the excellent work 
.quoted above (tom. ii, 167): The niuiions of bodies which we observe on the surface 
of the earth,” says he, “ are thwarted by so many obstacles, and affected by so many 
secondary caustM, that the simplest frequently surpass the powers of analysis; but this 
is nottbe case in the heavens. One general law, which it is easy to subject to calcu¬ 
lation, governs the motions of the celestial bodies. One principal power aniniafea 
them, and the action of the secoitdary powers is so smalt in comparison with that of 
the primary one, that it produces in their course sliglit irregularities only, the effects 
of which may be compsehended in general formute.’*' This explanation, brief as it is, 
is yet perfectly satisiactory. 
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night in the southern heavens; it will then rapidly recede from ps, and 
in April we shall lose sight of it entirely. 

Its uearese*approach to the earth therefore, as it takes place in Oc¬ 
tober, will precede the transit through the point of the perihelion, which, 
as we have seen, will not occur till the beginning of November—a cir¬ 
cumstance that is to be regretted, because it is not till after tbe latter 
that comets assume their most brilliant appearance, and that phenome¬ 
non therefore will not be coincident with its greatest proximity to ns. 
Had these two circumstances occurred together—that is to say, had the 
comet after acquiring its greatest brilliancy approached us within 23 
millions of miles, as it will do in October, we should probably have 
enjoyed a more magnificent spectacle than will now be presented. In 
t>ecembcr, on the other hand., when the comet, after acquiring its 
greatest brilliancy, will again became visible, it will unluckily be 190 
millions of miles distant from us, as we have alrcaily observed. 

We may here take occasion to observe that the history of astronomy 
makes mention of many comets, the appearance of which, with their 
luminous tails, was not less beautiful than terrible. I'bus Justin, for 
example, relates of a comet which appeared at the time of the birth of 
Mithridatcs(130 years before Christ), that its brightness seemed to illu¬ 
mine the whole sky, and the length of which occupied a fourth part of the 
visible heavens.* Another comet (135 years before Christ) covered, ac¬ 
cording to Senecas account (Qiix'st. Natural, vii. 1.0), the whole milky 
way; and in modem times, a comet that appeared about two years before 
Halley’s, in 1C8U, excited notice and apprehension by the extraordinary 
magnitude of its tail. La cometc dc 1()80 otait unc des plus cton- 
nantes qui eut jamais paru, par rotcnduc de sa queue” {Astronomic^ par 
M, de Lalande, iii. 382.) 'I he magnitude of these tails seems in many 
cases to depend on the proximity of the comets to the sun at their 
transit through the perihelion. This was particularly observable in the 
above-mentioned comet of 1G80, whose tail appeared so unusually large 
and brilliant on its approach to t^ic sun, to which, on the ISth of De¬ 
cember in that year, it w’as IGG times nearer than the enrih at its mean 
distance. Newton, who adverts to this circumstance {Principia, p. 640, 
edit. 1742), is of opinion that this comet, when so near to the sun, must 
have acquired a temperature far surpassing that of red-hot iron, and 
retained it for thousands of years; on wdiich perhaps may depend the 
possibility of keeping a certain temperature at the immense distances 
to which comets afterwards move from the sun. lie also considers the 
extension of the tail as depending solely on the vapours exhaled by the 
sun’s heat from the nucleus or body of flic comet. Later experience, 
however, seems to impugn tins assumption; and tlie comet of 1811, for 
instance, which must still be fresh in the memory of many of our readers, , 


* “Ilujus (Mithridiitis) rutiirani ma^rnitiKiineni etiani coRlestia ostoiita prasdixerant. 
Nam ct CO (piu est anno, et co quo regnaro priniuni ccepit, stclla coiuelcii per 

utriinique tempus soptuaginia diebus ita luxil, ut coclum omne flagrare vidcretur. Naoi 
et maguttudine sua quartain paitcni cmli occupavenit, et fulgoro tui soils nitorem 
▼icerat; et cum oriretur uccumbeadque, quatuor spatium huraruni consumehat*”— 
Jmt, lib. xxxvii. ci^^. 2. 
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had a magnificent tail* though it did not approach so near to the sun in 
its perihelion as the earth. 

Witliout attempting to follow Dr. Fischer* the author of^No. 3* in his 
theory of the generation of light, and its application to comets* which 
would require the coinage of new terms, we shall merely protest against 
bis connecting with the subject certain pre-suppositions, which have no¬ 
thing ill their favour but their triteness. How happens it that mathe¬ 
matical minds* which do not suffer themselves to be easily led astray 
by the fancy, nevertheless scruple not* pretty generally, to maintain that 
comets travel through two, perhaps more, solar systems, which they visit 
by turns? Not a single fact can be adduced in support of this hypothe¬ 
sis : it is a pure fiction. Equally unfounded is the assumption that 
** comets are planets in a state of transformation.” Not only is there 
no evidence to this effect, but the conjecture is, on the contrary, most 
improbable; because there is such a striking difference between comets 
and planets, and because comets are so innumerable that ail of them, in 
process of time, could not possibly find a place as planets in our solar 
system* without overturning those laws of harmony by which it is 
governed. If, in order to escape this objection* you thrust out all these 
supposed new planets beyond the Georgium Sidus* and adopt the notion 
that new comets are continually forming* and that these again are trans¬ 
formed into planets, you do away with all limits to the solar systems, 
and multiply their spheres to such a degree, that they could not find 
places without disturbing one another. In fact* you might as well 
insist that falling stars are transformed into bills, as that comets change 
into planets. 

Respecting the great comet which is expected to appear in the present 
year Dr. Fischer thus expresses himself:— 

** This comet is usually called Halley’s comet, after the celebrated astronomer 
of that name, because in the year 1682 he turned his particular attention to it* 
determined its course more precisely, and predicted its re-appearance in the year 
1759. Edmund Halley was appointed astronomer royal at Greenwich in 1720; 
he was born in 165G, and lived till 1742. But it was by tlie assistance of the 
earlier observations and conjectures made by Apian, the German astronomer, 
in 1531, that Halley was enabled to arrive at his conclusions. Peter Apian or 
Bienewitz, born in 1495 at Leisnig, near Meissen in Saxonj^ and afterwards 
professor at Ingoldstadt, where he died in 1552, deduced from his observations 
on the comet of 1531 the probability that it was the same which had appeared 
in 1305* 1380, and 1456." 

Dr. Fischer next presents us with the substance of all the recorded 
observations of this comet since the year 1005, and a statement of the 
weather which attended each of its appearances—an interesting analysis* 
the results of which we shall subjoin as briefly as possible. In lOO.*) the 
appearance of this comet was attended by a great famine * in 1080 by 
an earthquake; in 1155 by a cold winter and failure of crops; in 
1230 by rain and inundations (part of Friesland was overwhelmed* with 
100,000 inhabitants); in 1304 by great drought, and intense cold in the 
following winter, succeeded by a pestilence; in 1380 by a still more de¬ 
structive contagion; 'in 1456 by wet weather* inundations* and earth¬ 
quakes; again* in 1531, by great floods > Jn 1607 by extreme drought* 
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followed by a most severe winter; in 1682 by Hoods and earthquakes; 
in 1759 by 8j>me wet, and slight earthquakes. Hence it appears that 
this eoniet has brought with it soinetimes heat and drought, at others 
wet and cold, but the latter oftener than the former: if, however, these 
meteorological phenomena were not wholly independent of its appear¬ 
ance. 

The author concludes with some particulars respecting its next ap¬ 
pearance, which differ, more especially in regard to distances, from those 
given in the preceding part of this article. His report of its course and 
motions is as follows:— 

“ Towards the end of August, 1835, the comet will make its first appearance 
in the eastern quarter of the heavens, in the sign Taurus. Its light will then be 
very faint, partly on account of the length of the days, and partly on account of 
its distance at this time from the earth, amounting to 190 millions of miles. 

“ As the motion of the comet will be at first directed towards the earth, its 
position in the heavens will not be much changed till the middle of September, 
though its light will rapidly increase in intensity. On the 13th of September 
its distance from the earth will be 95 millions of miles; from this time its magni¬ 
ficent tail will increase in magnitude and brilliancy*; die comet will rise gradu¬ 
ally earlier; and its motion will appear to be more and more rapid. In tlie 
latter half of September it will enter the sign Gemini. 

“ On the 1st of October the comet will be only 27 million miles distant from 
the earth, and it will then enter the fore-foot of the Great Bear, in which it will 
cease to set, so that about this time it will have attained its highest degree of 
brilliancy and its greatest apparent magnitude. On the 6th of October its dis¬ 
tance from the earth will be only about 16|^ millions of miles, being the nearest 
point to which it approaches. Its magnificent tail will now extend from the hair 
of Berenice to the principal stara in the constellation of the Great Bear. The 
head of the comet will set about nine in the evening, wliilst the inner visible tail 
will be visible the whole night in the northern heavens, till the head re-appears 
in the morning red. From ibis period it will continue to approach perceptibly 
nearer to the sun, setting earlier in the evening, and at the same time receding 
firom the earth. 

On the 17th of November the comet will be in its perihelion, consequently 
it will bo no longer visible to us, either during the rest of that month or in De¬ 
cember. 

In the beginning of January, 1836, it will issue from the sun’s rays, again 
become visible, and be 190 millions of miles distant from the earth, as it was at 
die end of August. Meanwhile it will abroach the earth a second time, and re¬ 
main visible to us during the month of February. 

** On the lat of March it will be about 120 millions of miles distant, and will 
be visible to us in the morning in the constellations of Corvus and Crater. Thence 
it will continue to recede more and more fromjthe earth and the sun, attain its 
greatest distance from the latter in 1873, and*again arrive at its perihelion in 
1912.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY 

No. XXIX. 


BELGIUM. 

The Royal Commission for collecting the Chronicles and ISbtery 
gium held a meeting on the 3d of Apnl, at which Mr. Gacl^rd rend a 
interesting account relative to the Boliaudists, and to their great vrotk^ toe 
Acta Sanctorum, which was left incomplete. The printing of the Cbrtmkiles 
of Belgium^ which are to be divided into three scries, vrill immediately eeiaih' 
naence. Three volumes of each series are to be printed at the same time. 

Mr. Serrure has just made a discovery which is highly interesting to the 
lovers of the Flemish language. He has found, on the parchment cover of a 
boo^about seventy verses of the Nibelungenlied in Flemish. The importance 
of this famous poem, which has for the last twenty years engaged the atten> 
tion of the German literati, renders the discovery both interesting and ho¬ 
nourable^ since it proves bow far advanced the Netherlands were in literature 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


The celebrated Mr. Micali, author of the History of Italy before the Times 
of the Romans, is now at Brussels, collecting materials tor a history of the 
commercial intercourse between Flanders and the Italian Republics in the 
middle ages. 


FINLAND. 

A translation of the Odes of Anacreon and Sappho has appeared in the 
Finland language, by Erich-Alex. Ingmann;—also a translation of the Goid- 
macherdorf, by ZscUokke. 


The first tragedy ever written in the Finland language has been published 
by Fr. Lagerwall, by the litlo of ** Bunuliiius Murhe Kurwans.” It is a de¬ 
cided imitation of Macbeth, adapted to the manners and scenery of Finland. 

The Finland Literary Society at Helsingfors intends pnbiishing a very large 
collection of ancient Finland songs and ballads, marie by Dr. Lourot, physi¬ 
cian at Kajana, during many pedestrian excursions, which extended into the 
government of Archangel. 


FRANCE. 

There never was at any former period such ardour in France for the pub¬ 
lication of the sources of the national history as at this moment. The go¬ 
vernment has successively taken up again the collections commenced before 
the Revolution, by the Benedictines, and the Academy of Inscriptions, the 
Cartularia of Brequigny, the writers of the Crusades, the Historiens des Gaulet 
ei de la FVaiire, and the Literary History of France. To these are to be 
added the colossal enterprise of publishing the Documents of French History, 
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..dominissionS) appointed within a few years, have commenced; 
ttMs Society for French History, which has begun two series, 
mihiv private speculations, the. object of which is to publish in> 
' IS^ould this Mai continue for twenty or thirty years, the only 
»r ,1^ historian will be to read this immense mass of documents, 
fretted that, all these plans being independent of each other, there 
be numerous repetitions of the same documents; the collection of the 
‘■ “■‘(mrien* Gaules et dp la France will frequently come into contact with the 
‘‘‘iucpllectiona, and the HUlowe Litteraire, with the two last collections. So 
S|^ as lf6S the French government conceived the idea of a work similar 
mer's Fesdera. Three volumes, in folio, of a catalogue by Brequigny, 
'printed in 1769, 1775, 1782, and four-fifths of the fourth volume was 
_ ed bef<H^e the commencement of the French Revolution. But a decree 
of tlte 14tfa August, 1791, suspended all the literary undertakings commenced 
by the government, and confiscated the sum in the funds, producing 45,000 
francs per annum, which had been allotted to the publication. The Directory, 
indeed, ordered in the year iv., and the Consulate in the year xi., that the 
publication should be renewed, but as no money was granted nothing was 
done. However, in 1832, funds were assigned to complete Brequigny’s Cata¬ 
logue. All that portion of the fourth volume which was printed had been 
lost or destroyed during the Revolution, so that it was necessary to do it over 
again. The fourth volume is nearly ready for publication, and the fifth is in 
great forwardness. This, however, is but a preliminary work, and the great 
work, which is to contain the documents themselves, is scarcely begun. The 
Academy, however, has now resolved to proceed in earnest, and by the advice 
of M. Pardessus, in a report on the subject to the Academy of Inscriptions, 
has made some judicious alterations in the original plan. But still, as is above 
remarked, the want of concert in the direction of the several collections will 
cause numerous repetitions. 

• I mil I 11—— 

At the end of February last there were in Paris 81 printing-olhces, 155 li¬ 
thographic printers, 32 copper-plate printers, 25 letter-founders, 8 press- 
mak^ers, 9 priuting-ink manuracturers, and 95 engravers and punch-cutters. 


In the 84 departments of the kingdom, including Corsica, there are 258 
newspapers, consequently on an average three to each department. But three 
departments,-—the Upper Alps, the Lower Alps, and the Upper Pyrenees,—have 
no newspaper at all. Out of these 258 papers, 101 are exclusively devoted 
to local intelligence, and 4 are confined to literary matters; so that the num¬ 
ber of political journals is no more than 153. 

The French papers have announced a singular speculation. They say that 
several booksellers, in concert with the proprietors of ** Oeuvres completes de 
M. Chateaubriand,'* are prepaying a new edition of the works of that eminent 
writer. Each subscriber will 1^ furnished with a ticket which wilt entitle him 
to a chance of obtaining one of 70 prizes, representing the value of 180,000 
francs. One of these prizes will consist of one third of the property of the * 
complete works of Chateaubriand—'a property which is known to have cost 
more than half a million (of francs.) 


M. Fontanier has published a new volume of Travels in the East, undeVtaken 
by command of the French government from 1830 to 1833. It contains the 
narrative of a second tour made by the author in Anatolia. The acceuiit of 
tlie first appeared*at Paris iii two volumes, 1829. 

11 2 

» 
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The coniinissioa appointed for superintending the publication of the vrorks 
of M. Champollion, junior, composed of Messrs. Silvestre de Saey, I^etronne, 
Champoilion-Figeac, Lenorroant; and some others, presented on the 26th of 
April the first livmison of the Monuments of Egypt and Nubia” to the 
minister of the interior. The designs are admirably executed by M. Dubois; 
and the price will be so moderate us to render this important work accessible 
to artists and literary men. 


The property of the immense work by Piranesi, representing the most te- 
markable ediflees of ancient and modern Rome, has been lately sold at Paris. 
Independently of the skill displayed in the designs and the inerit of the exe¬ 
cution which have given celebrity to the uamo of X’iranesi, senior and junior, 
these plates possess the advantage of representing a considerable number of 
monuments which no longer exist, or which were much less injured when 
the views were taken than at present. 

John Baptist Piranesi, whose work formed sixteen volumes, atlas folio, died 
at Rome in 1778. His son, Francis, continued this work. The Pope con- 
Jerred on him the honour of knighthood, and Custavus III. of Sweden ap¬ 
pointed him his c/iargt-d’ajffaires at the court of Rome. In 1798 he was sent 
as minister of the Roman republic to Paris. Some years afterwards, as he 
deemed himself unsafe at Rome, he sought refuge, with his collection, at 
Naples, was there apprlshended, and owed his liberation to the interference of 
the First Consul, who gave him an invitation to settle in France, which 
Piranesi accepted without hesitation, liis collection of engraved plates, 
which had fallen into the hands of the English, was restored to him, out of 
respect for the talents and reputation of the engraver. Napoleon granted to 
him his especial protection, assigned to him the College des Grassins for an 
atelier^ and one of the lower rooms of the I’alais Royal, opposite to the Cafe 
Valois, for the sale of his works. It was in this his new country that Piranesi 
published his Roman Antiquities.” Rut, though supported by Napoleon*he 
was obliged, by the magnitude of the undertaking, to dispose of his establish¬ 
ment. By an ordinance of the government it was decreed that it should be pur¬ 
chased at the cost of the state, and that the sum of 660,000 francs and an annual 
pension of 12,000 siiould be paid to the artist. Rut the disastrous Russian 
campaign prevented the execution of this decree. Messrs. Firmin Didot, 
brothers, have now become proprietors of this magnificent work, the most 
extensive monument of engraving produced during the lust century. It com¬ 
prehends 2000 plates, almost all of atlas size, the engraving alone of which 
cost upwards of a million of francs. Several of them arc yet unpublished, 
and will enhance tlie value of the new edition which Messrs. Didot are 
about to prepare. 


It is stated ns a fact tb^ 20,900 copies of the Histoire de la Revolution 
Fran^aise,” by M. Thiers,/published by Messrs Firmin Didot, and now com¬ 
pleted, have been sold in the coarse of one yet-ir. 


GERMANY. 

The Eeipzig Easter Fair Catalogue comprehends in the whole 4193 articles. 
Among these are 426 works in the press, and 3767 ready for delivery; and 
among the latter are 103 atlasses or single maps of the earth or heavens. 
There are consequently 3664 printed work^s ready for delivery: 320 of these 
tire in living foreign languages, 202 in the ancient languages, and 3142 German 
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books, of which 146 are novels, and 49 plays, leaving 2047 books and pam^ 
phiets of a scientific or ^niscellaneous nature. The 3767 articles read^ for 
publication have been produced by 4B7 houses, which gives an average of 
scarcely eight to each. > Those whose publications amount to twenty or more 
are the following;—Basse, 74; lleiiner,7i; Manz, 60; Levrault, 44; Metzier, 
4!^; Cotta, 41; Brockbaus, 39; Beitzel, 36; lIofFmunn and Campe, 35; Haase, 
35; Uaiiii, 34; Schlosser, 31; Arnold and Steinkopf, each 29; Gudsche,28; 
Perthes and Besser, 27; Duncker and Huinblot, aiifi Vranz, each 27; Friedrich 
Fleischer, and Ceroid and Mayer, each 20; Barth, 25; Baumgartner, Ilinricbs, 
Leske, and Voigt, each 24; Bildeker and Schubothe, each 23; Vetter and 
Itostosky, and Weidmann, each 22; Brodhag, Herold, Kollrnaim in Leipzig, 
and Majc and Co., each 21; Voss, Friese, Hammerich, Kollmann in Augsburg, 
and Luflund, each 20. . 

The total number of articles produced since 1831 have amounted as fol¬ 
lows:—in 1831 to 5508; in 1832 to 6122; in 1833 to 5653; and in 1834 to 
6074 articles. Tlic publications of the last year, under their different classes, 
exhibit the following proportions:— 

1. BelleS'Lettres and Fine Arts, 1327 articles, among which there are 358 
novels, 173 plays, and 109 relating to music. 2. Divinity, 1141 articles, in¬ 
cluding 550 sermons and books of devotion. 3. History, 880 articles, includ¬ 
ing 212 biograpbics and 87 on antiquities. 4. Politics and Political Economy, 
777 articles. 5. Medicine, 639 articles, including 81 on chemistry and phar¬ 
macy, 78 on the hoinueopathic system, and 42 on veterinary medicine. 6. 
Philoiog 3 ', 597 articles. 7. TJie Natural Sciences^ 400 articles. 8. Geo- 
graph.y and Travels, 385 articles. 9. Technology, 338 articles. 10. Works 
for Youth, among which the 126th edition of Wilmsen's Kinderfreund. 11. 
Jurisprudence, 285 articles. 12. Philosophy and Literature, 269 articles. 
13. Domestic and flural Economy, 237 articles. 14. Education, 217 articles. 
15. Mathematical Sciences, 212 articles. 16. Military Science and Equitation, 
187 articles. 17. Commerce and Mining, 175 articles. 18. Forests and the 
Chacu, 55 articles. 19. Miscellaneous Works, 200. 


M. Deiters of Munster has announced the speedy,publication of a History 
of the Anabaptists, from their origin to their suppression, by Mr. J. Hast, in 
an 8vo. volume. 

The same bookseller has ready:—“ Travels through Italy and Sicily, from 
1828 to 1830,” by J. B. llegemann, which professes to furnish an accurate 
guide to travellers in those countries. 


Duncker and Humblot of Berlin have announced a German translation of 
” Baines’s History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain.” 


The announcement of a collection of the German classic-writers by the 
booksellers of Paris, has induced Brockhaus of Leipzig to issue a circular 
containing proposals for supplying the trade of Germany with a similar collec¬ 
tion. He proposes that each author should be sold separately; that the size 
of the work should be medium duodecimo; and that there should be no 
graphic embellishments, in order that the volumes may be afforded at a rea¬ 
sonable price. He also intimates his readiness to treat with the proprietors 
of copyrights for the use of such books as it may he thought destmbte to in^ 
troduce into this collection. 
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Chevaliei' Bander, well known for his efforts for the improvefflent of rail* 
roads, has just produced a little work ou the impossibility of employing steam* 
carriages on ordinary roads witii advantage as general means of conveyance, 
and on the absurdity of all the plans for dispeusing with raiUroads by means 
of them. 


The second part of the second volume of the " Description of the City of 
Rome,'’ by Plainer, Bunsen, Gerhard, and Rostell, has just made its appear* 
ance, together with thirteen quarto plates in a portfolio. This portion treats 
exclusively of the rich treasures of art deposited in the Vatican. It gives a 
complete catalogue of the antiques preserved there, a history and description 
of the Vatican library and archives, and copious accounts of the principal 
manuscripts and miniatures, and of the ancient Christian monuments and 
antique vases attached to the library. An important division is devoted to 
Raphaers Cartoons, and the Vatican collection of pictures. 


The First Tour in North America, in the years 1822—1824, by Paul Wil¬ 
liam Duke of Wiirtemberg," with a map of Louisiana, has just been pub* 
lished in an 8vo. volume. 


The approach of the expected comet has caused a second edition of the 
work ‘‘On the true and apparent Path of Ilulley’s Comet, on its re-appear¬ 
ance in 1835,” by Aug. Ferd. Mubius, professor of astronomy at Leipzig, to 
be required in the space of four months from its 6rst publication. 


Wilmans of Frankfort has announced“ Observations and Remarks on 
Bessarabia, made during a Residence of many years in that country,” by Dr. 
Zucker, in one volume, 8vo. 


The second and third volumes of Dr. Ungewitter's translation from the 
Swedish of “ Berggren's Travels in Europe and the East,” have been pub¬ 
lished. 


Mr. Cotta is about to publish a complete and splendid edition of the works 
of .Schiller. In the supplement to his works, publislicd by During, there is an 
interesting medico-psycliological essay, in which the great writer paints with 
much delicacy and feeling his sister-in-law, Madame de Woitzogen. A Indy 
residing near Stuttgnrd is in possession of many valuable papers, among 
which are the letters to Laura. 


Mr. Cotta has lately published:—“ Reise auf dem Caspischen Meere und 
in den Caucasus,” by Dr. Edward*Eichwald,in the years 1825 and 1836, with 
plates and maps. Only the first volume is yet published, under the title of 
“ Periplus of the Caspian Sea,” containing the narrative of the voyage on the 
Caspian. 


A bookseller at Munich has published a work, in a royal quarto volume, 
entitled, Ska-eins Alvoggiij6ns tkairh JdhannSn,'’ (Explanation of the Gospel 
oi' St. John,) in the Gothic hingtr.ige, fiom Jloumn and Milanese MSS., with 
a X^ttn ffUnslation, illustrative remarks, and historical inquiry, a Gothic- 
Latin vocabulary, and specimens of the writing, by Dr. H." 3. Mussman, 
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Professor of the ancient German langua^ .and literature in the University 
of Munich. This volume furnishes entirely new^ and hitherto unpublished 
monuments of the Gothic language, which are more valuable, as they not 
only afford ample contVibutions to gramipar and lexicography, but also confirm 
and complete the translation of the Bible by Ulphilas, but more especially 
because they supply absolutely new information respecting the Arianism of 
the Goths. The discussions which have taken place on this subject induced 
the Editor to engage in a most laborious, but successful inquiry, concerning 
the author, and the original language, &c. of the old Gothic translation, by 
which much light is thrown on that very obscure part of the history of the 
Church,—the Christianity^of the Goths, and other German tribes. 


Hoffmann of Stuttgar(. has announced a popular System of Mineralogy and 
Geology, by Dr. E. F. Glopker, director of the mineralogical cabinet of the 
University of Breslau. 


A Mythological Dictionary, by Dr. Edward Jacobi, in two volumes, 8vo., 
has just been published by the house of Sinner, at Coburg. 

On the 1st of July, Baumgartner of Leipzig will commence publishing a 
popular “ Bible,” with 532 plates and cuts. The ideas for the historical sub* 
jects are taken from the works of the most eminent masters, ancient and mo* 
dern, and M. Leo de Laborde, who has lately explored Arabia, has observed 
the most scrupulous accuracy in the landscapes, and particularly in those 
connected with the peregrinations ofj the Israelites after leaving Egypt. The 
work will appear in parts at short intervals. 

Rieger and Co. of Stuttgart are preparing “ The Select Works of Victor 
Hugo,” translated by Friedrich Seybold, in about twenty small volumes. 

« I 

The publication of Retzsch's Sketches to Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
has been delayed owing to an ailment of- the eyes, which has prevented the 
artist from transferring them to the copper. They will appear about the end 
of the present year. 

The Chevalier Wiebeking, well known by bis important publications on 
Hydraulic Architecture, the History of Civil Architecture. &c., has com¬ 
menced a work, in two quarto volumes, relative to what is most curious and 
useful in Hydraulic Architecture, with thirty-six large topographiohydro- 

f ;raphic charts, and seventeen copper-plates. The first volume will be pub- 
ished in the course of the present year. 


The Bavarian architect, M. L. von Klenze, has just published a highly 
interesting work under the following title: <<Anweisung zur Arebitektor des 
Cbristticbeii CuUos,” with thirty-nine copper-plates, in folio. 


NAPLES. 

The Neapolitan journals ^ive a very favourable account of the recently 
published ** Grammatica Itahana,” by Dominico Pandullo. 

At Palermo there has appeared the second volume of a new work, entiltlpd— 
JLe Antichitv della $iciUa esposte ed illustrate per Domen. Le Paso 
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Santa Duca de Serradifalco”—with thirty-seven engravings on copper and litho¬ 
graphs. A curious circumstance attending this splendid work is, that the 
second volume has been published before the first. It embraces the ruins of 
the ancient Selinus; the first will comprise the grottoes of Segeste. 


PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Portugal state that, with the books found in the suppressed 
convents, a library of 300,000 volumes had been formed in the convent of 
San Francisco. 


PRUSSIA. 

The late learned Baron William von Humboldt has ordered in his last will, 
dated January 20, 1832, that all the ample philological materials which he 
had collected, and which at present are nut in a lit state for the press, shall 
be the property of the Royal Library; on condition that men of learning, who 
devote themselves to any branch of the study of philology, shall be at full 
liberty to make use of them in their literary labours. He has also bequeathed 
to the Royal Library all his books and writings, many of which are very rare, 
relative to foreign languages. These works are enumerated in a separate 
catalogue. As the deceased Baron had long intended to leave this part of his 
ample collections to the Royal Library, be had taken especkl care to add to 
it everything upon the subject which the Library did not already possess. 


Among the Manuscripts left by this eminent scholar are two important 
works designed for publication; the one, “ On the Languages of the Itidiuu 
Archipelago derived from the Sanskrit;” and the other, *‘On the Origin 
and the Philosophy of Ltinguages in general.'* This interesting intelligence 
has been communicated in a letter from Alexander von Humboldt to M. Arago 
at Paris. 


Professor Preuss, in his life of Frederick It., speaks of the following 
literary treasure without being able to state where it was to be found. 
Mr. Polchau, of Berlin, who possesses an invaluable collection of MS. music, 
has obtained, by the intervention of his royal highness the crown prince, per¬ 
mission to make n search in the royal palaces for early musical compositions, 
and in particular those of Frederick II. He has bad the good fortune to dis¬ 
cover ill the palace at Berlin and the New Palace 120 musical compositions 
by-his majesty, consisting of concertos, solos for the flute, with bass, &o. 

The Berlin Military Journal of May 16, published the hitherto inedited in¬ 
troduction of Frederick 11. to his General Principles of the Art of War, 
applied to the tactics and dtsciplide of the Prussian troops,” 1752. It was a 
confidential communication to the chief officers of his army, which has been, 
at length, brought to light after a lapse of eighty-two years. 


A splendid work, entitled “ Der Dorn zti Kunigsberg in Preussen,” being a 
history and description of the cathedral of Kbnigsberg, has just appeared in two 
parts. The first contains the history of the cathedral, by August Rudolph 
Gebser; and the second the description of the edifice, and of the works of art 
which it contains, by Dr. Ernst August Hagen, with eight large lithographic 
views of the cathedraf. Hie work owes its origin to the celSration of the 
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fiv^hundredtli anniversary of the foundation of the cathedral in 1833, on 
which occasion it was resolved to build a school-house, and in order to in¬ 
crease the funds for this purpose, the authors undertook this work, which 
gives much information on many points of local history hitherto imj^rfectly 
known. 


RUSSIA. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, has awarded the first 
I)emidofr prize fur 1834 to a work of Mr. Sidonski, entitled ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Science of Piiilosophy," in which the ^thor shows himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the German Philosophical schools. The second prize was 
adjudged to the well-known Father Hyacinthe, for bis “ Historical Account of 
the Calinucks, from the thirteenth century to the present time.” 


SWEDEN. 

This country may now boast of possessing a history worthy of itself. This 
is the ** History of the Swedish Nation, from the most ancient times to the 
present period,” by Strinnholm. This work is calculated to interest not only 
the historian or antiquary, but the lovers of history it* general, as well as those 
who take an interest in adventures, and in the manners and customs of ancient 
times. A young writer, named Cronbolm, has furnished valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the early history of Sweden, in detached Essays, such as the Wa- 
ringer and Ancient Northern Reminiscences.” Tliese compositions, which 
are the result of long and assiduous investigation, are written in an elevated 
and singularly pleasing style, and bear indisputable marks of great ability, 
l^ie collections of Swedish documents and records are of much importance 
to the history of Sweden, especially the Scriplorcs rcrum Suecicarum the 
“ Memoirs appertaining to the History of Scandinaviathe Swedish Dipio- 
matarium of Liljegren;” and the Documents collected from the Archives 
of the Family of La Gardie,” edited by Wieselgren. 


Considerable additions have been made to the statistics of Sweden, espe* 
cially by “ Carl af Forsell’s Statistics of Sweden,” (Statistik iifver Sveringe, 
grundad pii offentliga Handlingar), which is an invaluable addition to Swedish 
literature. The author makes comparisons not only between the former and 
the present state of Sweden, but also that of other countries^ and points out 
Some improvements which might be made. 


Professor Geyer, who is still proceeding in the composition of his History 
of Sweden, has meanwhile published Reminiscences of a Journey in England 
and Germany, under the title of " Minnen Utdrag ur Bre/ och Dagbikker.** 


The total number of periodical works in this kingdom is 103; 16 of which 
commenced during the last year, and 6 in the present. Of these are pub¬ 
lished ill Stockholm, 7 at Gottenburg, and 5 at iTpsal. Among the new works 
published since June 1, 1835, are: Atterboiu’s Works, vol. i.; The Scandina¬ 
vian Fauna, by S. Nilsson, 9 vols., with plates; Trs^vels iu North America, by 
Gosselman, and jieveral pamphlets on the approaching Comet. 
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TURKEY. 

A young architect^ M. Texier, after finishing his studies in Italy, lias been 
sent by the French government to Constantinople and Asia Minor, to examine 
the antique monuments of that nearly unknown country. He has lately written 
from Phrygia, and communicated aii interesting account of the town of Azan, 
of the antique monuments of which we have hitherto had neither descrip¬ 
tion nor drawing. He has discovered there a magnificent temple surrounded 
by an Ionic colonnade, which, he says, surpasses every thing of the kind that 
either Greece or Italy can boast, in regard to purity of style and preservation. 
Upon the outer walls there are still eight Greek and Latin inscriptions relating 
to Panhellenic festivals and magisterial ordinances. Almost all the other 
public buildings of this ancient ctown are still extant—marble bridges and 
sepulchral monuments, quays, the theatre, and the circus. The theatre is in 
the highest state of preservation. The stage is yet entire, but the Ionic co¬ 
lumns have been overthrown by an earthquake, and the orchestra is covered 
with rubbish. In the proscenium is a frieze with relievos, representing 
-hunting scenes: among the animals may be distinguished the Zebu, or humped 
ox, (an animal now found no where but in India,) torn by a lion; stags and 
boars caught by dogs, horse-races, &c. The doors,are still standing, with all 
their decorations. Opposite to the theatre is the circus, built of white marble. 
Near the temple is seeu a large portico, probably the gymnasium, with co¬ 
lumns of the Greciaa-Doric order. Amidst these remains are scattered the 
houses of a small villagA M. Texier has caused several excavations to be 
made, and taken measurements and drawings of the buildings. 

A late nuoEiber of the Turkish Gazette announces that the fourth volume 
of ** Isbak Efendi’s Manual of the Mathematical Sciences" is published, and 
may be had at the Imperial Prioting-olBce. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A Description of the Gold Mines of the United States is published at New 
York, in numbers; each number has a map of the district containing the gold 
mines described. No. I. North Carolina, with an Essay on the Gold Region 
of the United States, for the Transactions of the Geological*Society of Pensyl- 
vania. No. II. Virginia and Maryland. No. 111. Pensylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York. _ 

WALLACHIA. 

(Extract from a letter.) 

In a literary point of view our country can hardly be said to exist; we have 
no national history, and very few works in the national language. The higher 
classes speak modern Greek, French, or German; the latter is spoken, in 
particular, by the female sex, because they are, for the most part, brought up 
by German governesses. We have, however, some good translations of 
foreign classical works. Thus, for instance, M. £liade,i£ditor of the Wal- 
’lachian Courier at Bucharest, has translated the Meditations of Lamartine, 
and tliePbsdra of Beoine. He is now writiog a National Epic Poem, the 
hero of which is Michai Woda Witeezlia, (Prince Michael the Brave,) who 
lived in the seventeenth century. Among our poelts John Vakoresko may be 
mentioned, who has written some songs, and translated some cantos of Tasso’s 
Jerusatem Delivered. We are now endeavouring ever^ where to form public 
lil^rarieB with the ho^s that have been Ipne buried in the monasteries. 1 
atwl acquamt you, from time to time, with the progress that Ve make. *. > 
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PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 

Fbom March to JuNBy 1835^ inclcsitb. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

286 Coclln, K. G. vou, Haitdbuch der biblisclien Theologic. llerausgcgcben von 

Dr. D, Schulz. IstcrBd. 8vo. Leipzig. 

287 Krtnntnachec, E. W., Tiigiiche Herzensweide am Dr. Miirtin Luther’s Wcrkeii 

zur Erfriscliung und Sturkung dcr lieben Christgetneiue. IStuo. Frankfurt am 
Main. 7s. * 

S88 SchlciermaGher, F., Bammtlichc Werke. 2te Abtheilong. Predigteii. 3ter Bd. 
gr. 8vo. 4 Bde. Berlin. Si, 

289 Streck, Dr. F., Stunden der Einsamkeit. Betrachtuiigen, Gebctc und Gesange. 

8vo. hremm. 

290 Tholuck, A., Einleitung und Conimentar zum Brief an die Hebracr, niit faeson- 

derer Hiicksicbt auf btblische Dogmatik. 8vo. Hamburg. 

291 Arendt, W. A., Leo der Grossc und seine Zeit. 8vo. Mainz. 6a. 

292 Bcitritge zu den theologischcn Wissenschuften vou den Prufdssoren der Theologie 

zu Dorpat. 2ter Bd. 8vo. Hamburg. 8s. 

293 Daiiimann, Bctrachtungen iiber die vricticigsten Gegenstiinde der christlichen 

Religions* und Sitten*Le]ire. 8vo. Essen Ss. • 

294 Durscli, Prof. Dr. G. M.. Geschiclite der christlichen Religion und Kirche, zur 

Beiehruiig gebildeter Katholikea. Bvo. Leipzig. 5s, 

295 Engelhardt, Dr. J. G., Handbuch der Kirchen-Gcschichtc. 4tcr Bd. Bvo. 

Erlangen. 

296 Schweizer, A., Schleiermacher’s Wirksamkeit als Prediger, 8vo. Haile. 3s. 6d. 

297 Moser, F. J., Gesammelte KauzcLReden, herausgegeben von Dr. Hass und Dr. 

Weis. Die Glaubens-Predigteii. Isler 'I'bi. Bvo. 7s. 

298 Ruttenstock, Prof., Institut. histor. ecclesiasticac N. T. Tom. HI. 8vo. 
* Ftennoe. 6$. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

299 Code Universitairc de TUniversit^ Roj^ale de France, par Rendie. 8vo. 15s. 
‘K)0 Dalioz, Dictionnaire general de Legislation. Tom. I. lere Livr. 4to. 12s. 
SOI Kratzscii, Darstellung dei Gerichts-Vcrfassung in deni Prcussisclien Staate. 
IsterThl. 8 VO. ^etls. 8s. 

302 Phillips, Prof. Dr. G., Deutsche Geschichtc, init besonderer Riicksiclit auf Reli¬ 

gion, Recht und Staats-Verfassung. iter Bd. 8vo. Berlin. ISa. 

303 Savigny, von, Ueber das aitcbmiscbe Scbuldrecbt. Svo. Berlin. 2s. 

304 Schilling, Prof. Dr. F., Lehrbuoh der Institutioneu und Geschichte dea rbmischcn 

Privatrechts. Iste Lief. Bvo. Lsipt. ds. 

305 Siegcn, H. J., Juristische Abhandlungcu, vorzugtich den Zustand dentsciier Oe- 

setzgebung und Reclitspiiege betreffend. Bvo. Gottingen. 7s. 

306 Zopfl, Dr. H., Deutsche Staats- und Rechts-Geschichte. 3 Abtheii. 8vo. Iste 

Abtfi. Heidelberg. 178. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

307 Balzac, Etudes Pbilosophiques. 3 Vols. 12mo. t5s. 

308 Comte, Cours de Philosophie positive. Tom. 11. 8vo. 8s. 

309 Fichte, J. 0., Nachgelasscne Wnrke, herausgegeben vcm J.'H. Fichte. Ster Bd. 

Bvo. Bonn. 12s.—-3ter Bd., 12s. 

310 -—,^rundzuge zqln System der Philosophie. Ste Abtheii. DieOnto- 

lo^e and specaladveTheologie. 8vo. Heid^kerg. Os. 6d. 
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311 Krng, Prof. D., SchelHne nnd Hegel, oder die neoeste Philosophic im Vernich- 
tungskriege mit sicb selbst begriffcn. 8vo. Leipzig. 2s. 

313 llo»enkranz, Prof. K., Das Verdienst dcr Deutscheu urn die Philosophic der Ge- 
schiclite, mit crlautemden Beilagen. 8vo. Konigsb. 

313 Schlegel, Fr., Fhilosophischen Vorlesungen aus den Jahreii 1804—1808. Nebst 

Fragroenten vorziiglich pliilosophischeu-theologischen Inhaits. Aus seineii 
Nachiass herausgegeben von C. J. Windiscbmanu. Istcr Bd. 8vo. Bonn. 

314 Schubert, Prof. F. W., Handbuch der allgemcinen Staatcnkunde von Euiopa. 

later Bd. later ThJ. 8vo. A'onigsb. 7a. 

315 Weisse, C. H., GrundeUge dcr Metaphysik. 8vo. Hamburg. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

316 Dumas, Trait4 de Chimie appli^uSe aux Arts. Tom. V. 8vo. 9s. 

317 Ponteculant, Thforie du Systeme du Monde. Tom. 111. 8vo. 13s. 

318 Caspari, J. J., Algebra, von den ersten Eleroenten bis zur Analysis, oder den 

L«hren von den Funkdonen. 8vo. Cablentz. 12s. 

319 Creizenach, Dr. M., Lehrbuch der Trigonometric. 8vo. Franykrt am Main. 
330 Grassmann, J. G., Lehrbuch der Trigonometric. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 

321 Uttrow, J. J., Der Hiinmel, seine Wclten und seine Wunder. Mit Sternkarteii, 
dem Port at des Verfassers und video astronomischen Tafeln. 3te—4te Liefer. 
8to. Stuttgart, 7s. 

333 Mecklenburg und Simon, Grundzuge dcr Clieniie in Tabellen-Forra. 4to, Berlin, 

7s. 

333 Meissner, P. T., Ncues System dcr Chcinie. Ister Bd. 8vo. Wien. IL Is. 

324 Mitscherlicb, £., Lehrbuch der Chemie. 2ten Bds. Iste Abtiieii. 8vo. Berlin. 

325 Moldenhauer, Dr. F., Grundriss der Chemie fiir den ersten wissenschafU. ITnter- 

richt in derselbcn. 3 Ablhcilungen, mit Steintafeln, 8vo. Karlsruhe. It. 

326 TscbilFcIy, R., Die Lehre der beutigeii Piiysik in Bezug auf Luftdruck, Elcmen- 

tarkrafte, &c. 8vo. Aachen. 5s. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

337 Knutb, Distribution Methodique dc la Faroiile des Gramin^s. Liv. 1. fol. 

13s. 

338 Francocur, Geod^ie ou Traite de la Figure de la Terre. 8va. 7s. 6d. 

339 Rozet, Trait6 6t£mentaire de la Geologic. 8vo. 13s. 
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Chivalry, inquiry concerning its origin 
and character, 51—slender foundation 
on which the theory of chivalry is built, 
53—reasons for believing the institution 
10 be purely ideal, 53. 

Cornets, remarkable, 479—nnfrfunded as¬ 
sumptions respecting them. 480. 

Condor, the, its habits and manners, 20. 

Copernicus, his system ui astronomy de¬ 
clared heretical, .314. 

Copiapo, harbour of, its dangerous en¬ 
trance, 17—its remarkable banks of 
shells, 18—frequency of earthquakes 
there, i&.—mixture of poverty and lux¬ 
ury in the houses, 21. 

Copper, virgin, found in Peru, 22. 

Cowdie, tree of New Zealand, 2. 

Comille (Henri), Souvenirs d^Orient, 424 
—character of his work, 448—stric¬ 
tures on it, 430— 


Credit, principles of, in modern times, 
260—system of, in new settlements in 
America, 261. 

Criticisms, foreign, on English works, 227. 


D. 

Dante, inquiry concerning his knowledge 
of (Jreck, 67. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 229. 

Despotic governments asserted to be least 
liable to err in their legislative mea¬ 
sures, 246. 

Diehitsch (Count), his critical situation 
during the Turkish war, 186. 

Dipo Negoro, a rebel chiet in Java, 220— 
his character, 221—made a prisoner of 
state by the Dutch, ib. 

Drama, decline of in France, 266—sketch 
of its vicissitudes in that country, 2G7 
—war of the Classiques and lloinan- 
tiques, 270—triumph of the drams ftis- 
torique, 273—state of in England, 281 
—the neglect of authors one cause of 
its decline, 284—other reasons assigned 
for it, 286. 

Drame, Le, tel qu’il est, 266. 

Dumas (Alexander), success of his Flenry 
III. 271—repulsive subjects chosen by 

' him, 273. 

E. 

• 

Earthquakes, extraordinary effects of, 10. 

17. 

Emigration, proposed as a means of re¬ 
ducing pauperism in France, 179—ob¬ 
jections to^lich it is liable, ib. 

English lan^mge, remarks of a German 
on, 353. 

Entomological Society of l..ondon. its in¬ 
stitution, 208—liberality of its presi¬ 
dent, ib. 

Entomology, receui progress of, 19.5— 
considerations which sh<iuld encourage 
the study of this science, ift. —its ob¬ 
jects, 196—prospects of the science, 
206—^importance of treating it in the 
vernacular idiom, 207. 

Ernest (Duke of Swabia), his quarrels 
with his step-father, tlie Emperor Con¬ 
rad II., 421—submits to the emperor, 
and is confined by him, 422—18 re¬ 
instated in his duchy, ib. —romantic 
circumstances attending his death, 423. 

Etat ntimdrique de la Population indigente 
de Paris, 159. 

Etna, Mount, ascent of, 99 

,Etsehmiadsitt, convent of, 290. 
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Eratic (Col.), reference to his work on 
the Designs of Russia, note, 185. 

F. 

Vime, future, enjoyment of, 304. 

Folkenstein (Karl), Thaddiim Koseiussko 
Tiaeh seinem offeatliclteu und hdusHchen 
Leben geschildert, 108—bis qualilica> 
tions as a biographer, 111. ■ 

Ferdinand (Duke of Styria), bis persecu¬ 
tion of the Protestants, Sl6. 

Feth Alt Shah, his numerous family, 289. 

Finland, literary intelligence from, 482. 

Fischer (J. E.). Abbildungen tur BeiHch- 

,, tigung und Krgmizung der Schmeiter- 
lingskunde, 195. 

Fischer (Dr. J. W.), Neue Erjahrungen 
nnd Ansichten uber die Kometen, 477. 

Foundling hospitals in France, KiB. 

France, literary intelligence from, 2S9. 
482. 

France, state of pauperism in, 159—his¬ 
torical sketch of tile laws against va¬ 
grants and beggars, 163—the right of 
tile poor to legal relief not recognised 
there, 165—institutions for affording 
public relief, 167—foundling-huspitais, 
168—charity-boards, 170—sources of 
their revenues, 171—visitation of pau¬ 
pers at tlieir own dwellings, 172—pri-* 
vate charitable societies. 175—the sys¬ 
tem of charity-boards hut partially 
adopted, 176—sufficiency of the relief 
afforded to paupers questioned, 177— 
plans proposed for the extirpation of 
pauperism, 179 — objections against 
home • colonization, 180 — failure of 
Louis XlV.’s attempt l%niake it a 
commercial country, 21.5—aecliiie of tlic 
drama there, 266—treatment of Eng¬ 
lish actors in, 269—war of the Clas- 
siques and Romantiqiies, 270—univer¬ 
sal mediocrity prevailing in, 361. 

Franks, the, their iiistol^. 388—424. 

Franks, in the Levant, their ignorance of 
tlie nature of Turkish society, 430. 

Frederick’s Oord, a home-colony in North 
Holland, statement respecting, 180. 

Fticns pyrifems, its enormous size, 9. 

G. 

Gaillardet, repulsive subject of his drama 
La Tour de Nesfe, 273. 

Galileo, extracts from his letters to Kep- 
pler, 3l5. 320. 

Gallenherg (Count), his Life of Leonardo 
da Vinci, 209. 


Gay (Mr.), his engagemeiii with the go¬ 
vernment of Chili, 13. 

Gemellaro (Abbate), a natural philoso¬ 
pher of Catania, 99—his brother, of 
Nicolosi, too. 

Genius, its agency, 262—tendency of !U 
pursuits, 263—certain to have justice 
done to it sooner or later, 304. 

German language, ancient, specimen of, 
394. 

Germans, history of the, 388—under the 
Cariovingians, 391—400 — origin of 
Counts and Dukes among them, 400— 
thej^elect Henry Duke of Saxony their 
king, 403—his s«jn and successor, Otho, 
crowned emperor by the Pope, 419— 
extinction of the Saxony dynasty, 420 
Conrad II. elected emperor, i6.~reign 
of Henry III., 423, 424. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 230. 
484. 

Girgenti, qiiaraiitine regulations at, 91— 
miscrabre accommodations, 92 — M. 
Fanitteri’s collection of antiquities, ih. 
— private theatre, 93—ruins of ancient 
tfinples, ife.—•uslic wedding party, 94 
—tr.iit of Sicilian generosity, 93. 

Graveuhorst, his works on Entomology, 
203. 

Great Britain, inquiry concerning the in¬ 
crease of her national wealth, 248. 

Gregorian Calendar, denounced by the 
Wurteruberg divines, 311. 

Grmsi (Tornniaso), Marco Visconti, 139 
—extraordinary success of this work in 
Italy, ib. —brief statements of the his¬ 
torical events on which it is founded, 
140. 

Gustafson (Colonel), La Journ6e da 13 
Mars, 224- 

II. 

Ilahn (Dr. C. W.), Die Wanzenartigtn 
Insekten abgehildet und heschrieben, 195. 

Halley’s Comet, notice of works on, 477. 

Ilecker (Dr.), Der Englische Schweiss, 
217 —notice of his works, Der schvmrze 
Tod and Die Tanzwuth, U). 

Heeren (M.), remarks on the expedition 
of the Landers to explore the Niger, 
227. 

Henry L (Duke of Saxony), his early his¬ 
tory, 402—elected king of the Franks, 
403—he enforccH submission from the 
Dukes of Swabia and Bavaria, 404— 
reduces Lorraine, 405—checks the ir¬ 
ruptions of the Hungarians, 406—bis 
internal administration, 407—tiis ope¬ 
rations against the Sclavonians, 409— 
K K ^ 
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410~'lie defeats tbeHungadans, 4ll— 
he repels the totiinious of the Danes. 
418-rhi8 family, 4IS—his death, ib. 

JJtran (M. F. C. N. d’), Du Duche tie 
Savoie^ 473—476. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 231. 

Hofne-eoimitation, proposed as a means 
of reducing pauiierism in France, 179 
•—result of a trial of it in Holland, 180 
—objections to wliich it is liable, 181. 

Hononiru, town of, in the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands, 30—its environs, 35. 

Horner (Dr.), his death, xSS. 

Hugo (Victor), Laicrice Borgia, ■'266 — 
success of his Hernani, 273 —repulsive 
subjects chosen by him, S73—his cha¬ 
racter as a dramatist, 275—subject ot 
his Lucrece Borgia, 276, 


I. 

IndioTU of North America, their mode of 
proceeding in providing a habitation, 
254—Indian villages on the St. Law¬ 
rence described, 259> — Indian town, 
327 — tribe of Pillagers, 331 — their 
chief, 332, 333—character of the In¬ 
dians, 334. 

Instruments, definition of, 256. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 232. 

Italy, political state of, 49—state of, in 
the tenth century, 416. 

Itasca Lake, the source of the M'lssissipi, 
329. 

J. 

Java, history of the war in that island be¬ 
tween the natives and the Dutch, 219 
—precarious tenure of tlie Dutch do¬ 
minion in that island, 220—insurrection 
of Dipo Negoro, ib .—who is made a 
state prisoner, 221—loss sustained by 
the Dutch during the war, 222. 

Jourdan, his campaigns in Germany, 365 
—369. 

Jouy (M.), extraordinary success of his 
SylUt, a tragedy, 269. 


Keppler (Johann), his life and labours, 
3U4—little liitberto known respecting 
him, 305 —his parentage, 306 — his 
perstm. and character, ib .—his educa¬ 
tion, 307—hiS' religious (pinions, 309 
—he accepts the post of teacher of roa- 
tberoadps at thtf Gymnasium of Gratz, 


SlO—his Prodiomus on tlie distances 
of the planets, SIS—his reflections on 
the worksof God, 314—rude instruments 
used by him, Std—he marries, 316— 
at the invitation of Tycho Brahe, he 
removes to Prague, 318—is appointed 
Tycho’s successor at the observatory, 
319—his astronomical labours, 319,320 
—view of him as an astrologer, 320— 
takes a professorship at Linz, 322—bis 
second marriage, 323—has to defend 
his mother against a charge of witch¬ 
craft, ib .—notice of astronomical works 
by him, i5.—his death, 324. 

Kirby and Spence*a “ Introduction to En¬ 
tomology,” its tendency to encourage 
the study of the science, 203. 

Klug (Dr. F.), Jahrb'ucher der Insekten- 
kunde, 194—account of the work, 205. 

Kosciussko (Thaddaus), his parentage, 
111—his education and favourite stu¬ 
dies, 112—he enters the army, ib .—liis 
first and only attachment, ib .—its ro¬ 
mantic termination, 113—his intimacy 
with Nierocewicz, llic poet, i6.—he re¬ 
pairs to America, and offers his services 
to Washington, 114 — origin of his 
friendsiiip with Lafayette, i5.—anec¬ 
dotes of his military life, 115—he re¬ 
turns to his native country, i6.—he 

> becomes nn eiitliusiastic partisan of the 
new constitution grunted by King Sta¬ 
nislaus, 116—the Polish grandees, dis¬ 
satisfied with this constitution, sojicit 
the interference of liic Russian empress, 
ib. —Kosciuszko commands the Polish 
army opposed to the Russians, 117— 
battle of Dubienku, ib. —being deserted 
by the ki^ Kosciuszko leaves Poland, 
I'la—insdrrection against Russia, 119 
—he is elected commander-in-chief, i5. 
—his proclamations, 120—action with 
t)>e Russians, 121—insurrection at War¬ 
saw, 122—sanguinary vengeance of the 
mob, 123—ba't'e of Macziewice, 124 
—Kosciussko Nvounded and taken pri¬ 
soner, 125—treatment of him by the 
Russians, ib. —he is released by the 
*emperor Paul, 126—visits England and 
America, ib. —school fur negro childien 
founded by him, 127 — be fixes his 
abode in France, 128—honours paid to 
him there, ib. —he becomes an inmate 
in the family of M. Zeltner, ib. —his 
domestic habits, 129—overtures made 
to him by Napolconi when first cbnsul, 
ib. —presented witli Sobieski’s sword, 
130—Napoleon’s efTorts to secure his 
influence, 131—effect of it on Polish 
troops, 1,32—his interview with the em- 
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ppror Alexander, tft.— liis letter to the 
etn (leror, 133—A lexaiidcr’s answer, 134 
—his second interview with the em* 
peror, ib .—he fixes hia residence at So- 
Jothurn with a brother of his friend 
Zeltncr, 135—anecdotes of the sim¬ 
plicity and benevolent tenor of his life, 
133—public document by whicli he 
gave liberty to the peasants on his pa¬ 
trimonial estate, 136—visit of the prin¬ 
cess Lubomirska, the object of his 
youthful attachment, 137—piirtictilars 
of his last illifbss, ib .—his death, 138— 
extraordinary monument raised fur him 
iiear Cracow, ib. 


Labour, division of, not always advan¬ 
tageous, 251—opinion of Adam Smith 
on the subject, 252. 

Lac Travers, described, 328. 

Lamartine (A. dc). Souvenirs pendant un 
Voyage en Orient, 424—character of the 
author, 453—remarks on bis work, 453 
—458. 

L'Angleterre, la France, la Russie, ei la 
Turquie, 183. 

La Puntii, smelling furnaces at, lit. 

La Reine d'Espame, remarks on the sub¬ 
ject and ploWf that drninu, 277. • 

Latreille, his merits as an entoiiiulogist, 
203. 

Laverpillierc (M.), circumstances relating 
to his comedy of Le Sophiste, 283. 

Leech, of the Philippine Islands, 40. 

Leech iMke, described, 331. 

Leonardo da Vinci, his extraordinary 
acquirements, 210—his birth, ib. —his 
personal qualification, 211—his youth- 
ful studies and occupations, ib. — in¬ 
vited to Milan by the Duke, 212—his 
remarkable letter to that prince, ib. — 
his singular mode of writing, 213— 
wanton destri^on of his statue of 
Francis Sf^pa^- the French, ib. —ac¬ 
count of Ins picture of the Last Supper, 
tb. — tradition respecting it, 214—its 
decay and total destruction, 21.5—anec¬ 
dote relative to his manuscripts, 216. 

Lille, character of its pauper population, 
178. 

Lewis, the Pious, divides his empire among 
Ilia suns, 392—wars consequent on that 
measure, 393. 

Lima, public library and botanic garden 
there, 28—its museum of natural history 
and antiquities, 29. 

Liquors, intoxicating, remarks on the con¬ 
sumption of, 265. , « 


Literary IttteUigence from Belgium, 48S— 
Denmark, 2^9—Finland, 482—France, 
229. 482—Germany, 230, 231. 484— 
487 — Holland, 231 — Italy, 232 — 

' Naples, 487—Portugal, 488—Prussia, 
488—Russia, 233, 234. 489—Spain, 
234—Sweden, 234, 489—Switzerland, 
234—Turkey, 490—United States of 
America, 49*0—Wallacliia, 490. 

Locusts, devastations of, 40. 

Loubens (M.j, Des Pamres, des Mendians, 
et de tears Droits, 159. 

Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, its cha- 
nicter, note, 146. 

lo! iis Philippe, remarks on his character 
and the stability of his government, 
386, 387. 

Laden (Heinrich), Geschichte des Teut- 
schen Volkes, 388 — character of his 
work, 390. 

Luxury, an evil not unmixed with benefit, 
265. 

M. 

Macquart ()^.), Histoire naturelle des Jn- 
seetes, 195—cliaraclqr of the work, 207. 

Madrolle (A. M.), Tableau de la Dege¬ 
neration de la France, 465, 466. 

Mu-vi/ni (Michael), instructor and friend 
of Keppler, 308 —forced to write against 
the Gregorian calendar, 312—^liis opi¬ 
nion of Kepplcr's Prodnimus, 313. 

Maipa, volcano of, visit to it, 16. 

Malaspina, the Spanish navigator, inscrip¬ 
tion respecting hiin, 24—manuscript 
narrative of his voyage, 25. 

Malta and its inhabitants described, 105 
—languages spoken there, 106—colour 
of the sea around the island, tb.—ex¬ 
cessive heat, 107—incessant ringing of 
ctiurch bells, ib. —evening promenade, 
108. 

Manilla, interview with the governor, 41 
—excursion in the island, ib. —remark¬ 
able cavern, 42—visit to tlie Laguna de 
Ray, 43—imtive villages, 46—revolt of 
the Indians in 1820, ib, —mutiny of 
Colonel Novales, 47. 

Mannert (Konrad), Geschichte der aUen 
Deutschen, 388—character of tlie work, 
389—instances nf its inaccuracy, tb. 

Manufactures, their effect on agriculture, 
244. • 

Maria Christim, queen of Spain, anec¬ 
dotes of, 344. 

Marriage, rarely sought after by men in 
easy circumstances in corrupt times, 
257. 

Maezente (G* A.), his account of the pre- 
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tcrrsUon of Leonardo da Vinci’s ma* 
nu'scripts, SI6. 

Mendicancy in France, statement of, 163 
—laws of that couutrjr against beggars 
and vagrants, 163. 

Meuim, described, 103—the palazsata 
there, 103> 

M^en (Dr.), Rem vm die Erde, 1 —ob¬ 
ject of his vojage, S—enlarges his col¬ 
lection of plants and insects at Rio 
Janeiro, 8—his intended journey from 
Valparaiso to Mendoza, 10—reasons 
for relinquishing it, 13—ascends Monte 
Impossible, 13—excursion to the vol¬ 
cano of Maipu, 16—journey froniAiCca 
to the lake Puno, 32—excursion to the 
volcano of Arcquipa, 24—obtains per¬ 
mission to visit tire interior of the island 
of Lufon, 41. 

Mtsih'ea (M. L.), Histoire erttique de la 
Utlhature Anglaise, 347—remarks on 
the plan of the work, 348—350—ex¬ 
tracts from it, 331,332.357,358—mis¬ 
takes in it, 360. 

Milford (M.), remarks on Cunningham’s 
History of British Literature^ 228. 

Miller (General), his mention of tire re* 
markable sand-heaps in the Pampa of 
Peru, 27—he takes his passage to the 
Sandwich Islands, 29. 

Miiswipi, expedition to explore its sources, 
325. 

Moccaluba, or mud volcano, nearGirgenti, 
described, 9.5. 

Miibius (Professor), Die wahre und die 
echeinhare Bahn dee llalleytchen Kome- 
ten, 477. 

Mohammed AH, his opinion of Russia, note, 
187. 

Moniteur Ottoman, 424. 

Monte Impossible, in the Cordilleras, ascent 
of, 13. 

Monts de PUti, their object and constitu¬ 
tion, 171. 

Moreau, his celebrated retreat from Ba¬ 
varia to the Rhine, 369—371. 

Muller(Wiliielm), his criticisms on Byron, 
355, 356. 

N. 

Nantoro, a village of Chili, 19. 

Naples, besieged by the French, and saved 
by an epidemic, 219—literary intelli¬ 
gence from, 487. 

Najmleon, retnaf^,'on an alleged expres¬ 
sion of his, 242j^lbb projected invasion 
of England,374pi44urns his force against 
Austria, ib. —his with Prussia, 375 

I|, —his war with Spain, SlTp—his con¬ 


duct towards Soult when suspected of a 
design upon the crown of Portugal, 378 
—his interview with Madame Soult, 
379—anecdote of him at the battle of 
Waterloo, 383. 

Nees ab Esejibeck (Dr.), Hymenopterorum 
Ichneumonibui affinium Monograpkitc, 
] 94_character of the work, 206. 

Novales (Colonel), insurrection caused by 
him at Manilla, 47. 

O. ‘ * 

Ogier, the Paladin, Panizzi’s and Keight- 
iey’s opinion concerning him, 64. 

Otho (the Great) succeeds his father as 
King of the Franks, 414—ceremonies 
of Ills coronation, ib. — his hostilities 
with his brothers, 415—circumstances 
which led to liU second marriage, 416 
—his expedition to Italy, 417—marries 
Adciheid, widow of Lotliar, King of 
Lombardy, 418—defeats the Hunga¬ 
rians, 419—crowned King of Lombardy 
and Emperor, ib. —his last interview 
with iiis mother, and death, 420. 

Otrepief, ilie Russian impostor, notice of, 
223. 


Palca, remarkable obelisks near, 22. 

Palermo, approach to it from tlie sea, 85 
—its situation, 86—aspect of the city, 
ih. —insurrection of the tauners there, 
87—gardens, and mode of their irriga¬ 
tion, 89. 

Pampa Grande of Peru described, 26— 
singular elFect a#^he action of the wind 
on the sand there, ib. 

Panizzi (Antonio), Orlando Jnnamorato di 
Bojardo ; Orlando Furioso di Ariosto, 48 
—particulars concerning him, 30—his 
theory respecting ti/&,(Charlemagne of 
romance, 63—his upt to convict 

Dante of plagiarism, 67.'^-'"■' 

Parrot (Dr.), lieise sum Ararat, 288— 
motives for and obstacles to tiic under¬ 
taking, ib. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, his generosity 
to Kosciaszko, 126. 

Pauperism in France, works on, 159. 

Pertz (Dr.), Delectus Animalium articula- 
torum qua in itinere per Brasiliam coile- 
gerunt Dr, de Spix et Dr. de Martius, 
195—character of the woik, 206. 

Petrifactions, remarkable, 16. 

Peyronnet (Comte de). Pennies d'un Pri- 
Sonnier, 466—468. 
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Plata (Rio de la), distance to which its 
current may be felt at sea, 9. 

Poland contrasted with Tutkey, 190—in¬ 
stance of her bad faith towaids Russia, 
S23 —discontent of the aristocracy, the 
cause of her recent misfortunes, tb. 

Pe'national character of the, 108—re¬ 
marks on their late insurrecUoii against 
Russia, 109. 

Political Economy, statement of new prin¬ 
ciples on the subject of, g41—foreign 
cultivators oflhe science, ib. 

Pommeuse (M. de), his account of the 
home colony of Frederick’s Oord in 
North Holland, 180. 

’^Portugal, literary intelligence from, 488. 

PoussIm (Guillaume Tell), Travaux d'Ante- 
liorations int4neures firojetes on executet 
par le Gouver7ieinent des Etatt-Unis 
d’diM^riiyuc, 325. 

Proefs-verbal de 1’AssemhU‘e gMrale du 
Bureau de Bienfuisartcc du bme Arron- 
diisement, 159. 

Prusnia, literary intelligence from, 488. 

Puno, lake, its beautiful environs, 23. 

R. 

llae (Joh^ (f some new Prtn- 

ciples oilrtne suK^'t of Political Econoiliy, 
241—character pf the work, 206. 

liamaditla, amusing account of a break¬ 
fast at, 21. 

tiapport de M. le Comte Rambuteau, Prefet 
de la Seine, au Conseil Municipal, 159. 

Richard d'Arlington, a French drama, 
character of, 274. 

Rio de Jatieira, disturbufcs at, 4—slate 
of the slaves there, 4, ^ 

Roland, the Paladin, supposed by Panlzzi 
to have been a Breton chieftain, 65'— 
reason fur believing that he was a Nor¬ 
man, 66. 

Romans language, jjAj^nt, specimen of, 
394. 

Romantic pocf^^ the middle ages sup¬ 
posed to have originated in Wales,^7— 
reason for dissenting irom this optuiou, 
58. 

Itomantiques, revolution efi'ucted by them 
in French literature, 270 — repulsive 
subjects chosen by them for the drama, 
273. 

Russia, her designs against Turkey, 183 
—danger to our Indian possessions from 
her occupation of Turkey, 184—critical 
state of hcCf army during the last war 
with |tl>e Turks, 186 — her physical 
weakfess pfoved by that campaign an^ 


by the Polish war, 187—causes of the 
powerful influence which she possesses, 
ib ,—her conduct during the Greek re¬ 
volution, 188—her intrigues suspected 
to extend even to Ireland, 189—her 
powers of misrepresentation, ib.—her 
interference in the internal regulations 
of Turkey, 191—proofs of the weakness 
of Russia, 192—her vulnerable point 
indicated, 193—her influence at Con¬ 
stantinople, and how obtained, 432— 
literary intelligence from, 233. 489. 

Ruyie, la, et la Pohgne, esquisse historiqiie, 
222—character of the work, ib. 


S. 

St. Ijaus'enee, Indian villages on the, 259. 

SalU (Alexandre), Vie politique de Mor^- 
chal Soult, 361—chur&cter of the work, 
362. 

Santiago, sketch of the life and manners of 
its inhabitants, 11. 

Sandwich hlBids, character and conduct 
of the American missionaries there, 30 
—visit to Kauike Auuli, the young 
king, 31—his person and character, ib. 
—the queen-mother Kaahumana, 32— 
the king’s residence, 33—appearance of 
the females of the family, ib.—delivery 
of presents sent by the King of Prussia, 
ib, —occasion of those presents, da- 
excursion in the island of Oahoo, ib.— 
rigid observance of the Sabbath, 36 — 
dinner given to the King on board the 
Prussian ship, 36—paucity of insects 
in Oahoo, 37—snails of these islands, 
38 — plantations of M. Marini, ib.— 
houses of the missionaries, ib. —removal 
of religious restrictions, 39. 

Savings Banks, their effect on pawning in 
Paris, Mote, 172. 

Schmherr (C. A.), Genera et Species Cur-' 
ruliaitidnm, 194—character of the work, 
205. 

Schoolcraft (Henry R.), his Narrative of 
an Expedition through the Upper Mis- 
sissipi to Itasca Lake, 325. 

Mhweigger (Professor), killed by his 
guide in Sicily, 90. 

Sciacca, profusion of cactus in and around * 
the town, 91. 

Scott (Sir Waiter'll criticisms on his works, 
357—359. 

Scribe, Lestocq, 266—remarks on bis dra> 
mutic productions, 279—change in him 
since the last revolution, 280—his arith¬ 
metical talents and wealth, 281. 
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SUity, general decay of public buildings 

H atid neglect of repairs, 98*-<state of mo¬ 
dem art in, 104—^poetry and dialect 
of. ib, 

' Skill, its value to nations and individuals, 
253. 

' Skde (Mr.), examination of his work on 
Turkey, 436—448. 

Slave-trade, anticipated results of its abo¬ 
lition, 6—still carried on by several 
nations in spite of treaties, i6.—-pro* 
posed measure fur preventing it, 7. 
Smith (Adam), doctrines maintained in 
bis “Wealth of Nations, &tc.” impugned, 
240. 

Souk (Marshal), remarks on his character 
as a soldier, 362—his humble origin 
and early life, 363—he enters the army, 
tft.—his promotions, 364—instance of 
his coolness of judgment at the battle 
of Fieurus, 364—becomes general of 
brigade, 365—his intrepidity at Dut- 
tingcn.ih.—his services under Massena, 
372—remarkable instances of his gal¬ 
lantry, 373—IS woundedP and taken 
prisoner, ib. —appointed Marshal, with 
the command of the army destined to 
invade England, ib. —bis services in the 
wars with Austria and Prussia, 375— 
created Duke of Dalmatia, 376—sent 
to command a corps of the French army 
in Spain, 377—his supposed design 
ujxm the sovereignty of Portugal, 378 
—summoned to the French army in 
Germany, 379—sent back to Spain, ib. 
—opposition of his wife to ills going, ib. 
—his campaign in the South of France, 
against Wellington, 380—his devotion 
to the restored Bourbons, 380, 381— 
his prociamalioii against Buonaparte, 
382—appointed Major-General of the 
empire, and made a peer by Napoleon, 
ib. —his address to the army, i6.—his 
conduct at the battle of Waleiloo, 383 
—Itis opinion relative to the defence of 
Paris against the Allies, 384—he is 
seized, but released through the inter¬ 
ference of the Duke d’Angouleme, 385 
—^retires froth France, but is again^ re- , 
ceived into favour, tb.—his religious * 
pretensions, 385—appointed Minister 

• of War by Louis Philip, 386—his con¬ 
duct at the funeral of Lamarque, ib. 

^pain, tinances of, 339—state of affairs in, 
ib.—the clergy of, not intolerant, 341— 
character of royalty in, 342—effects of 
peace in, 343-^bange in the order of 
#accesnonin,345—state of her finances, 
i,j^|5^e]cments of liberty in, 346, 347 
Mpii^ry inlelligeoco from, 234. 


Stael (Madame de), anecdote of, 129: 

Stuers (Major), Memcires tur la Guerre de 
risle de Java, 219. 

States h Buffon, account of a French work 
with that title, 206, 

Superior, Lake, described, 326, 

Swaitmn (Mr.), notice of his fortiicoiniug 
work on Entomology, 207. 

SweatingSickne^, the, its ravages confined 
to England, 218—its causes, ib. 

Sweden, literary inteHig|eiice from, 234. 
489—circumstances attending the de¬ 
thronement of Kiu|' Giistavus ] V., 224. 

Switzei-iand,literary mtulligence from, 234, 

Syracuse, state of Arethusu, 96—obliga¬ 
tions of the town to Lord Nelson, ib .— 
successful attempt to make paper from 
the papyrus, 97—state-carriage of St. 
Lucia, ib. 

T. 

■ Tacna, virgin copper of, 22. 

Talma, his excellence as an actor, 269. 

Theatres, French, internal administration 
of, 282—minor tlieaties of London, re¬ 
marks on, 285—nuisances in the patent- 
theatres, 286—necessity for the reduc¬ 
tion of their establishments, £87. 

Tijiis, notice of, 290. •» 

Tocqueiille (Alexis (ie),^.Je la Democratic 
eu Amerigue, 470—4V 2. 

Trapani, carvings in coral, ivory, &c. made 
there, 104. 

Tubingen, university of, doctrine of the 
Omnipresence of the body ut Christ 
adopted by its divines, 307—their treat¬ 
ment of Kcpi^, 309—their opposition 
to the GregoWfn Calendar, 311. 

Turkey, on the designs of llussia against 
her, 133—contrasted with Puiaiid, 190 
— national animosity of the Turks 
against Russia, 19l—increased strength 
ot Turkey, 192 -u<‘P opinions of 
travellers rcspccimjf^j,!, 424 — intelli¬ 
gence fnini, 490. > 

Turpin’s LUc of Charles tlie Great and 
Roland analyzed, 60—the Italian poets 
nut much indebted to it, 62. 


U. 

United States of America, system of credit 
adopted in new settlements there, 261 
—cheapness of whisky in, 265—expe¬ 
ditions sent out by the TOvemment of, 
32S — pnbiic works ond 25 taken tlierc 
,since 1824, 336 — literai^nte^igeiico 
from, 490. 
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Urqukart (Mr.), remarks on his Turkey 
tod its Resources,’* 4&9>—463. 


V. 

Valparaiso, rocks bordering its bay, raised 
by an earthquake, 10—plants and ani¬ 
mals found there, ib. 

Vaudeville, the, driven, from the French 
stage, 278. , 

Villet^ve-Bargevmnt (Vicomte), Eeono- 
chriUetme, 159. 

VimetTet mmic, Legiilmure des ThUtres, 

266. 

■y 

w. 

Wallaehia, literary intelligence from, 490. 
Wanderungen dutch Stcilien und die Le- 
vante, 85—route pursued by the author 
of this work, 84. 

War, loss to narions by it, 244. 


TFealtk, desire of, its canseitand iQfiuence, 

257. 

Wiadikaukas, fortress or,.289. 

Wolff (Professor J. H.), Beiirdge sur 
Aesthetik der BauJeunst, 145—character 
and object of the work, 148— coutm 
pursued by him, 153—results of his 
investigation of the fundamental quail* 
tics of architecture, iO.—he shows that 
the best general proportions may be 
traced to the application of squares, 154 
—his ideas on intercolumniation, 155 
—inquiry whether the Greek style 
ought to be referred to an original 
stone or timber construction, 156—re¬ 
sult of his remarks on columns, 157-^ 
and pediments, 158. 

Wolff (Dr. O. L. B.), Die scKone Litte- 
ralur Europa’s in der ncuesten Zeit, 347 
—remarks on the plan of his work, 349 
—extracts from it, 353—355, 356. 359 
—mieudtes in it, 360. 
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